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We dnesday, Fe bruary 2] ; 1838. Thursday, February 22. 1838. 

MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. INGHAM, fror 

South Shields, for a repeal of the duty on Marine Insu Minutes.) Petitions presented. By the Earl ot AI 

anees.——By Mr. Lone, from Devizes, and several other nurRY, from a body of Cler by the | f Bre 

places, by Mr. Orn, from Neweastle, and other pl from the Chane r and Maste i { ersity of 

by Lord C. Fivzroy, from Bury, and other | .b ( b » by tl B " f I 

Mr. BAINEs, from Kirby Stephen, and Biddeford, ar ( \ } Diocese, | t D of WELI 

by Sir R. PHILIps, froma congregation of Baptist I from the University of Oxf t 

senters, for the abolition of Negro Apprenticeship.—B R , fro t I {™M wainst tl tion of 

Sir E. SUGDEN, from the Rate-payers, and other Inhab the Bishoy f S i Man to that of ¢ 

tants of forty townships in the county of York. and by Lord Asn TON, fa 

Mr. HALL, from St. Paneras, against extending the New Rates of Post _ sy I 1 DENMAN, f N 

Poor-law to them —By Lord G, LENNox, from the pro- H I { Brove from the « f Bat I ! 

prictors of Salmon Fisheries on the Dee and Don, against ( t .W HH B i, Ss ! 

the Salmon Fisheries Bill.— By Mr. WAKLEY, from Me- ton, Dunga W r , Pe net ral 

dical Practitioners of Bradford (Yorks " | | t b Pp \} ; 

ment in Medical Law; from owners of Tenements i f Tiverton, for 1 extension of t Suff 

Guisborough, against the Rating of Tenements Bill; and St. Mark’s, Dublin, five petitions f t tion of 

from a Meeting held in Finsbury, gainst coerei Pit , Municipal Reform, exten 1 oft Suff \ 

Canada.—By Mr. R. Currie, from the Northampt by Ballot, and an Equitable Asses for t i} 

Working Men’s Association, and by Mr. Couturier, from of the ! Poor; ft Paisley, for the 1 il of t 

Plymouth, for the repeal of the New Poor-law Amend- ( ; and from Cupar, against any furtl ulvanc 

ment Act.—By Mr. T. Duncomsg, from the Vestry and of Put Money for Church I ywments in Sco 


Board of Guardians of the Union of Berry, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, complaining of aspersions thrown | en . m - iy . 
on the Guardians of that and other Unions in the 4 EEWARD ISLANDS. Lord 
third Report of the Poor-law Commissioners——By Mr. Brougham,ashis noble a riend the Secretary 
J KINS, fi arpet ; tug Mz fact rs, and by ) : # 
ENKIN from ¢ arpe and Rug Manufac ure by for the ¢ olonik s was present, requeste dan 
Mr. T. DuncomsBe, from Faney Paper Manufacturers, in ; | 
favour of the Patterns and Inventions Bill. By Mr, | answer to the question whic h he had puton 
WAKLEY, from the Brighton Registration and Patriotic a former evenin®, respe ctine the pro lama- 
Association, against the Rating of Tenements Bill.—By ° ' r ‘ = ‘ 
= : SSitl rsir »| oke ( ir 
Mr. HALL, from Marylebone, for Universal Suffrage, lion ' sy ( by = W - Colebrook ap taaas 
and Vote by Ballot. of Antigua, calling on the freeholders of 
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3 Leeward Islands. {LORDS} See of Sodor and Man. 4 
the respective islands under his govern-{act, the plan had not been carried into 
ment to assemble, and to select five indi- | effect. 

viduals for each island, who should meet | 

together at St. John’s, Antigua, for the} Sere or Sopor anp Man.] The Earl 


purpose of taking into consideration, and 
framing laws and ordinances for all the 
Caribbee Islands. This proceeding 
resorted to under the alleged authority 
of two acts of the Colonial Assem! bly, 
the one passed in 1694, the other in 
the reign of Queen Anne, in 1705, which, 


was 


it was asserted, invested the Governor 
with due authority to take that step. 
He believed, however, that this power 


was now exercised for the first time, and 
the acts referred to were supposed to have, 
become obsolete. Was that course adopted 
in conformity with instructions sent out 
by Government, and if not 
any objection, if a correspondence had 
taken place on the subject, to laying it 
before the House ? 

Lord Glenelg said, that last year, Sir 
W. Colebrooke, the Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, had expressed his opinion, 
that it would be advisable to form a general 
legislative assembly forthe Leeward Islands, 
especially as there were two Acts of 1694, 


was 


and 1705, under which an assembly of 


that description might be called together ; 
and as, in 1798, an assembly had 
summoned, under the Act of 1705, for the 
purpose of considering laws with respect 
to the condition of the slaves, he on ap- 
plication being made to the Colonial- 
office, stated it to be his opinion that 
such a plan would be advantageous ; but 
he directed the Governor, in the first 
place, to satisfy himself whether such a 
plan could be legally carried into effect, 
and whether it would be expedient to 
submit to such an assembly various ques- 
tions of great magnitude which might 
affect particular islands. In answer to 
that suggestion, the governor stated, that 
he had taken the opinion of the law officers 
on the subject, and they held, that the 
proceeding would be perfectly legal, and 
that he was convinced that it would be a 
most advisable measure. In consequence, 
on the 21st of December, Sir W. Cole- 
brooke, sent his proclamation the 
different islands, preparatory to the form- 
ation of the projected assembly. But, 
as the legislature and council of Antigua 
refused to act, and put their negative on 
the proposition, there was an end of the 
proceeding. Up to this moment, the 
council and assembly having refused to 


to 


| for the 


the re | 


of Ripon, in moving the Order of the Day 
second reading this Bill, 
happy to state, that in consequence of 
communications which had taken place 
between the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and the authorities of the Isle of Man, the 
former had come to the determination to 
recommend not the union of the bishop- 
rick with that of Carlisle, but its continu- 
ance as aseparate see. He rejoiced at the 
determination adopted by the Commis- 
sioners, because it was right and just in 
itself——because it agreeable to the 
general prevailing opinion throughout the 


of was 


was 


country, and particularly among the 
clergy—and, above all, because it was 
unquestionably in conformity with the 


| decided and deliberately expressed opinion 


| was, 


been | 


of the people at large in the Isle of Man. 
There was circumstance, however, 
which, in a certain degree, diminished the 
gratification he felt at the success of the 
Bill now before their Lordships, and that 
that, since its introduction, that 
excellent man, the late Bishop of the 
island, had ceased to exist. Their Lord- 
ships were aware of the zeal with which 
he pursued the object sought to be at- 
tained by the present Bill, and nothing 


one 


‘could have given him greater satisfaction 





in his last moments than the certainty 
that the object he had so much at heart 
was about to be accomplished. When he 
last had the opportunity of addressing 
their Lordships on the provisions of the 
present Bill, he had stated what that rev. 
individual had done the discharge of 
his duties for the promotion of religious 
education in the island in which he held 
his bishoprick. He then stated, that that 
right rev. person’s exertions had not been 
confined to mere zeal and activity; but 
that he had contributed, from his own 
— resources, a sum not less than 

1,200/., to be applied to the diffusion of 
religious education. From information he 
had since received, he was led to believe, 
that he should be under the mark if he 
were to say, that the sum so appropriated 
exceeded 2,0002 It was a fact worth 
mentioning to their Lordships, that, after 
holding the bishoprick for ten years, he 
died poorer than he was at the time the 
bishoprick was first bestowed on him; and 
the very last document he signed was one 


in 











5 See of Sodor and Man. fF 


t 
making himself responsible for a subscrip- 
tion, having for its object the au 
tion of the incomes of the poorer clergy. 


ementa- 
When he performed this act he was on the 
point of death—an event which he knew 
would remove his family from a state ot 
comfort and affluence to comparative 
obscurity; but he felt that the duty which 
he owed his flock was superiol even to that 
he owed his family. The noble Earl conclu- 
ded by moving the second reading of th 
Bill. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
great pleasure in adding his testimo Ly to 
all that the noble Lord who had just sat 
down had said, in favour of the piety, th 
zeal, the activity, in the management ol 
his diocese of the deceased individual, 
and above all to his attention to the in- 
If he was to attem 
to specify his contributions, he was quit 
sure that they would certainly exceed 


terests of education. 


those of his predecessors. Some days 
ago, he (the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
stated, that he had had a communication 
from the island, informing him that pro- 
ceedings were going on which might lead 
to a satisfactory adjustment of the ques- 
tion. He had since received a communi- 
cation from the council and legislature, 
stating their desire of retaining a bishop, 
which they felt, perhaps, the more strongly 
from their regard to the memory of the 


late prelate. They had proposed a com- 
mutation of tithes, which would enable 
them to effect the purposes they had in 
view with respect to certain alterations in 
the distribution of tithes between the bishop 
and clergy of the island. They would 
undoubtedly reduce the bishopric in valu 

but the arrangement would leave a very 
competent income to the bishop, and a 
competent maintenance for the 
To the general object of the commission 
it was indifferent whether the bishopric 
was retained or not, there was no part of 
the kingdom to be affected by it but the 
island alone; and there the eighteen 
parishes would have the superintendence 
of their bishop, who would, according to 
their ancient constitution, continue to 
take part in the proceedings of their legis- 
lature. But it was of the utmost import- 
ance that a better distribution of dioceses 
should be eftected; and if the measures 
of the commission for that purpose should 
be infringed upon, their labours would be 
comparatively useless. He certainly should 
feel himself bound to resist any alteration 


clergy. 


RB. 223 See of Sodor and Man. 


' — ’ : 
in the bill which was passed two Sessions 


ago that might interfere with its general 
} ‘ ‘ 
priucipi 3 > but iS h d d ho LOK tp 
1} 1 | } | | | = 

bili could have that effect, he should cer- 


rt it to the utm 


rr 
fhe Bis 10} 
rose to sav one word with re spect to the 


} it] } } 


’ | ¢ 
» of Fveter said, that he only 


ob-ervation with which th most rev. 
Prelate had concluded The most rev. 
Prelate had stated, that | houid resist 
to t nos his p el 1y attempt to 
make a ilteration in th ct passed two 
Sess 3s avo Upon the preser ceasion 
il Was Nn his ifention sug st any 
or it there was part of that 
Statut } ( dere st uncon- 
Stitut | St ¢ struct to t { sf 
if Sts of Ut Church—most dan rous 
to the spiritual interests { irch— 
! yl } t \ Ss nx 3; to set 
rey ler fle meant that } ich re 
lated to the constitution of t commis 
Sion That and th pt manency of the 
commission, he should ever deplore as 
pregnant with consequences fatal to the 
security and dignity of the Church of 


He, therefore, trusted that the 
time would come when that provision 
would be removed from the statute-book, 
and that it would be as soon asthe matters 
which had been recommended by the 
commissioners had been carried into 
effect, 

The Bishop of London said, that he 
had no right to complain that the right 
rev. Prelate had taken the present op- 


portunity to express his sentiments; 


England. 


but he thought, he and the rest of the 
Commissioners had a right to complain of 


| Bt 
the ross, and he 


must say, obvious, mis- 
repress ntations made ré¢ Spe eth o the con- 
duct of the Commissioners. 11 constitu- 
tion of the commission the right rev 
Prelate had stated to be dangerous to the 
welfare of the Established Church. It 
further had been said, by people who 
ought to have known better, that the com- 
mission formed a legislative body for the 
Church. But this was not the fact. By 
the act by whi h they were constituted, 
the Commissioners could not step beyond 
the line marked out for them. For the 
Commissioners, constituted as the Vv were, 


to o1 


inate any measures affecting the 
Established Church would be impossible; 
all they could do was to carry into eftect 
that which their Lordships had determined 
to be law. They were to devise some 
better distribution of the territories aud 


B 2 








7 Mr. D'Arcy Talbot. 


revenues of the sees, and, therefore, it 
was utterly impossible that they could 
originate any measure affecting the Church. 
In fact, they were only competent to act 
ministerially to carry into effect that which 
the wisdom of Parliament had determined 
the law. 

The Bishop of Exeter, in explanation, 
said, lie thought the power conferred upon 
the Commissioners was most uncalled for 
by the circumstances of the case. He 
believed it to be one of the greatest blows 
that had ever been aimed at the inde- 
pendence of the Church. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that with re- 
spect to the subject of the present discus- 
sion, it was natural for the Commissioners 
to recommend, when the population was 
so small as that of Sodor and Man, that 
the bishopric should be no longer allowed ; 
since that recommendation, however, rea- 
sons had been shown sufficient to stay 
that determination, and he himself saw 
only one objection to forego it entirely, 
which was, that it would break in upon 
what had been settled by the act of Par- 
liament, and he thought, that in matters 
so great and so important as the distribu- 
tion of the dioceses of the country, it was 
desirable for the settlement to be final, 
and to remain for ever undisturbed if pos- 
sible. In the present instance, however, 
there were objections, local objections, 
(although, on the whole, the settlement 
was better, and it would be right, there- 
fore, to maintain it as far as possible) but, 
in this case, on account of these objections, 
he concurred in what had been stated by 
the most rev. Prelates, though, at the 
same time, he must deprecate this being 
considered as a precedent for further al- 
terations and changes, and as giving an 
impolitic countenance to any other varia- 
tions from the settlement already made. 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed. 


shonld be 


A  - 
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Thursday, February 22, 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord Jermyn, from 
forty Clergymen of the Established ¢ hurech, by Mr. Dua- 
DALE, Mr. WILSON PATTEN, and by Sir R. INnG@tts, from 
Shrewsbury, and other places, against the abolition of 
the See of Sodor and Man.—By Mr. HANDLEy, from the 
Postmasters on the great northern road, praying for a re- 
duction of the Post-horse duty.—By Mr. GrimspircH, 
from Macclesfield, by Mr. Turner, by Lord F, Egerton, 
and by Mr. EGerton, from Cheshire, against the New 
Poor-law. — By Sir G. SrrickLaNnD, from Bradford, by 
Mr. G, Woop, by Mr, Atston, by Mr, W. A. WILLIAMs, 
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from various places, and by Lord SANDon, from Liver- 
pool, for the abolition of Negro Apprenticeship.—By Mr. 
M. J. O'CONNELL, from places in Kerry, against several 
clauses of the Irish Poor-law Bill.—By Mr. Evuice, from 
places in Fifeshire, against any further grant of money 
to the Chureh of Scotland.—By Mr. WILBERFORCE, 
from Hull for a reduction of the duty on Marine In- 
surances. 


Mr. D’Arcy Tarnor.] Mr. Mackinnon 
rose to bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice relative to the claims 
of Mr. D’Arcy Talbot on the French Com- 
pensation Fund. This was by no means 
a question of a political nature, and the 
only object he had in view in bringing it 
forward was to obtain justice for the indi- 
vidual in question. As several hon. Mem- 
bers now present were not in the House 
when he brought the subject forward last 
Session, he should endeavour, in a few 
words, tostate the claims which Mr, D'Arcy 
Talbot had put upon the consideration of 
the House. In 1793, the French Govern- 
ment had confiscated all the British pro- 
perty in France, and in 1815, in pursuance 
of a treaty, it was stipulated that the 
claims of British subjects which could be 
substantiated, should be compensated. For 
that purpose a certain number of commis- 
sioners were named in Paris and London, 
to take the matter into consideration, and 
at a subsequent period it was deemed ad- 
visable that a sum of money should be 
granted for the purpose of liquidating these 
claims. In consequence of circumstances, 
which it was unnecessary now to refer to, 
Mr. Talbot was unable to bring forward 
evidence in support of his claims before 
the commissioners, At a subsequent 
period, another board of commissioners 
was appointed to take into consideration 
all the claims which, upon technical ob- 
jections, had not been considered by the 
former board. To these commissioners 
Mr. Talbot applied, and he was told they 
would not take his claim into considera- 
tion, unless he signed an agreement to the 
effect that he would be satisfied with their 
award. At first he declined acceding to 
this proposal, but being driven by the 
exigencies of the case, he was obliged to 
accede to their demands, and sign the 
paper. When they got his signature 
they pretended to take his case into con- 
sideration, and paid to Mr, Talbot, not 
the principal of the amount to which he 
was entitled, but simply the interest. 
Now, he (Mr. Mackinnon) would submit 
to the House, that if Mr. ‘Talbot was en- 
titled to the interest of the demand, he 





———— 


ows, 
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was to the principal also; and he hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
allow it to go before a Committee of the 
House. Independent of these considera- 


tions, he begged to recal to the attention of 


the House, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
when in Opposition, entertained — the 
opinion which he now held, and distinctly 


{Frs. 


gave to the House his advice, that the | 


claims should be admitted. 
of Mr. Talbot were rejected on 
technical The commissioners 
said they could not entertain 
because his application was made too 
Jate. ‘That would have been a very good 
answer to the claims had there been none 
of the money received from the French 
Government remaining 


mere 
evrounds, 


and 300,000/. in the hands of the Trea- 
sury, which, if the House did not inter- 


unappropriated, | aya ba ' 
But there was a sum of between 200,0002. | carr d DY the | reasury to its own use, lf 
} it so thought fit. 


| contrary of the facts of the case: there was 


The claims | 
} meet 


them, | 


fere, would be appropriated in some other | 


way. [“ Hear, hear!” from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.| Ue was glad 
to hear the cheer of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman, and he trusted that it was an| 


augury that he would grant the Commit- 
tee which he sought. As this was the 
last time this subject would be brought 
before the House by him, it was his inten- 
tion to take the sense of the House upon 
the motion he should make. What would 
be thought of a private individual in whose 
hands a sum of money had been placed 
for the purpose of paying off certain debts, 


if that individual pleaded the statute of 


and after- 


Such, how- 


limitations as a bar to claim, 
wards pocketed the money ? 
ever, had been the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, because there were between 
200,0002. and 300,000/. of that sum 
remaining unappropriated, He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would allow 
this claim to come under the consideration 
of a Committee of the House, because, in 
point of justice, and in point of honour- 
able feeling towards those who had been 
unjustly deprived of their rights, it was 
such a claim as the House ought to enter- 
tain. The hon. Member then moved, that 
a Select Committee be appointed for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
claims of Mr. D’Arcy Talbot on the French 
Compensation Fund. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had to set the House right upon 
some points in respect to which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite was incorrect or had 
been misinformed. He must, however, 
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first remark, that although it was stated 
that this claim was now urged, for the last 
time, he felt some apprehension that even 
if the hon. Member should be persuaded 
by him to abandon his motion, or if he 
should be overpowered by the decision of 
the House, the case of Mr. D’Arcy Talbot 
still after 
urged with the same arguments 


would year 
would be 


as now, would receive the same reply, and 


re-appear year ’ 


with the same decision. But the 
hen. Gentleman opposite was entirely in 
error With respect to the main point upon 
which he relied. The hon. Mi mber had 
informed the House that there was a balance 
of between 200,000/. and S00,000/. of 
the funds to meet these claims still remain 


ing unappropriated, and which might be 
Now, this was the very 


not a single farthing of that sum cither 


in the hands of the Treasury, or which 
could be appropriated by the Treasury. 
Last year the hon. Member had said che 


the Woods 
assured the hon. 
that it was neither 


balance was in the hands of 
and Forests ; but he 


Member and the House 


in the hands of the Treasury nor the 
Woods and Forests. In fact no such 
balance existed. ‘To both these suggestions 


it was in his power to give the most com- 
plete contradiction. The Mover may 
been misled by a former state of facts. There 
had been a balance of the French indemnity 
fund applied to the building of the Roval 
Palace—an appropriation which, during 
the administration of the Earl of Liverpool, 
the Treasury had by law the power to 
make. That appropriation had, however, 

l bj ctionable, 


] ave 


been afterwards held to be « 
and that balance was repaid with interest 
by the Woods and Forests, and under the 
sanction of the Government of the Duke 
of Wellington, and afterwards of Lord 
Spencer, it was appropriated by a judicial 
commission appointed for the purpost of 
investigating and judicially to determine 
these claims, and the manner in which the 
fund should be disposed of. The Treasury 
minute to that effect of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was followed and acquiesced in by 
Lord Spencer, and after the money had 
been repaid by the Woods and Forests a 
new cofnmission was appointed, and parties 
who had only an equitable, and not a strict 
legal, claim were admitted before this tri- 
bunal, which was in the nature of a board 
of reference, to make an award upon the 
claims of those parties. In order to facili- 
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tate the adjudication, two lawyers of great 
eminence were appointed, together with a 
mercantile gentleman of the first respect- 
ability and conversant with accounts, and it 
was directed by the Treasury that all the 
parties before they went before the tribunal, 
so constituted, should take the same course 
which was followed by every man on sub- 
mitting to a reference, namely, that they 
should sign a deed of 
by the award. no 
complaint was made by the claimants, and 
every one of them, Mr. D’Arcy Talbot 
included, signed th sub. 
mission, which he would now read: ‘‘ | 
hereby und to deci 
sion of the commissioners appointed by the 
Treasury minute of the 15th of March, 
1833, and to decision 
final and conclusive.” Now, thi 

taking had been signed by Mr. 


subniussion to abide 


Against that course 


instrument of 


ertake abide by any 


oy } 
consiaer such 


as 


1) Arcy 


MONS} 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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relied. He admitted that with regard to 
the second inquiry into Mr. D'Arcy Tal- 
bot’s claim, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had 
motion, if the commissioners had author- 
ity to require the deed of submission. He 
should like to know under what cireum- 
stances that deed had been signed. If it 


ent which the commissioners 


civen a strong answer to the 


Was an agreem 
had no authority to demand, he should 
be inclined to support the present mo- 
tion. 

The Chancellor of th 
plied, that the agreement was not confined 
to the petitioner now before the House, 


Dut 


I: rcheque r Tee 


was required to be signed by every 
one of the claimants; and with regard to 


i the authority of the commissioners in that 


Talbot ; and if this cireumstance had been | 
originally communicated by Mr. Talbot to | 


the hon. Member opposite, he thought I 
had d that h Gentleman 

have stated that his motion would not have 
been brought forward last Why, 
then, should it be brought forward now? 
That fact had been kept back, because the 
claimant must have felt that no hon. Mem- 
ber would undertake to controvert so con- 
clusive an 


ia ‘ 
undcersto mn. 


year, 


mittee of Inquiry, but that all must admit 
that the declaration was a bar to the claim. 
With regard to the funds yet unappro- 
priated, there were still claimants to whom 
the objection he had urged against Mr. 
D’Arcy Talbot did not apply, and their 


to | 


answer to a motion for a Com- | 


claims were sufficient to absorb the whole ! 


the House 
would not consent that those funds should 
be diminished by the admission of a claim 
which had already been negatived. 
these grounds he trusted, if the hon. Mem 
ber did not withdraw his motion, that the 
House would feel no difficulty in meeting 
it with a negative 

Mr. Praed said, that the 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of 


of these funds; he was 


sure 


oht 
the Exche- 
the 
extraordinary decision of the commission- 
ers, that Mr. D’Arcy Talbot was entitled to 
the interest upon the amount of his claim, 
but not the principal. The money had 
been paid by the French Government to 
meet these claims, and, when the party 
now before the House had been first 
heard, it was under circumstances which 
made it impossible for him to bring for- 
ward that evidence upon which he now 


rig 


“alee ; 
quer, had oflered no explanation of 


On | 


hon, | 





,. | respect, it was expressly given to them by 
s under- |[ ., ‘rm "e scale * 
i the Treasury Minister. 


The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
101: Majority 49. 
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SaLMON FiIsHeErIiEs (IRELAND).| Co- 
lonel Conolly rose to move fox to 
bring in a Bill for the protection of the 
Salmon Fisheries in Ireland: it had been 
adopted by the unanimous advice and 
suggestion of the farmers and proprietors 
of the fisheries, who had met in Dublin on 
the subject, and who deplored the insuffi- 
cient protection furnished by the present 
system. This insufficiency arose from the 
17th clouse of the Act 4 George 4th, which 
prohibited the interference of the police in 
all matters relating to the fisheries. The 
object of his Bill was to enable the police 
to take into custody all the persons who 
were fined for offences against the fisher- 


leave 


{Fen. 22} 





| 


ies, and to detain them in custody till the | 


fines were paid. He believed he did not 
mistake the law when he said, that in 
England and in Scotland no man 


was | mouths. 
released from custody till his fine was | personally interested in the question, and 
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paid. ‘The object of the second clause was 
to prevent the destruction of the mouths 
of the rivers before they came within the 
boundaries of the several properties enjoy- 
ing the right of fishing by charter 
otherwise. The benefit which would result 
from this change was manifest, for it was 
well known that many depredations were 
committed on the north and 
of Ireland, and that various injuries had 
been inflicted on the property there. In- 
dividually, as he was, largely concerned in 
fisheries which had been injured toa great 
extent, he was much interested in the fate 
of the Bill, of which he trusted that he 
had sufficiently established the 
the leave of the House for its 
introduction. 

Viscount Morpeth would not offer any 
Opposition to the motion. 
lation was required for the Scotch fisheries, 
and it but 


salmon fisheries should receiv 


ol 


west coasts 


necessity 
to obtain 


Some legis- 
reasonable that the Irish 
equal cone 
He was glad to perceive, that 
the hon. Member did not propose to repeal 
the provision which prevente | the police 
from acting as gamekeepers or fishkeepers, 
or servants to the proprietors, and that it 
only provided, that offenders should 
kept in custody after conviction. 


was 


sideration. 


be 
The 
whole question of maritime aggression was 
a subject of considerable difficulty: he 
would not an opinion 
upon it, but the question might be brought 
under the consideration of the House when 
the Bill was in Committee, and he should 
be happy to hear what was the opinion 
of the House and of the country 
upon it. 

Mr. W. Roche thought, that this was a 
most important measure for Ireland, and 
he was glad that it had been brought for- 
ward by the hon, Member. 

Mr. O'Connell had been instructed by 
is constituents to watch only one part of 
the that part which affected the 
manufacturing interests of 
nected especialiy with the banks of the 
Liffey. Wath this exception he supported 
the Bill. 

The Chan ellor of the Exc heque r would 
throw no difhculty in the way of the hon. 
Member, and he was exceedirgly glad to 
find the subject brought forward. Not 
only was it necessary to remedy some 
of the evils at the upper part of the 
rivers, but also the destruction at their 
Like the Member he was 


then pronounce 


| 
measure, 


Dublin, con- 


hon. 








5 
as valuable evidence on the subject had 
been collected by the Committee which 
had sat upon the subject, he would 
suggest the propriety of referring that 
Bill to a_ private Committee. The 
question for the House was, how they 
could ensure for the public the largest 
supply of fish. 

Leave given. 
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Tne Baron Der Boper.| Mr. War- 
burton rose to call the attention of the | 
House to the case of the Baron de Bode 
A Committee of the House was appointed | 
in 1834 to take the case of the claimant } 
into consideration, but as it was necessary | 
to send to France for further evidence, the 
session terminated before the inquiry was 
completed. The Committee consequently 
were not enabled to make any report, but 
they laid the evidence which they had 
taken before the House, accompanied by a 
recommendation that the Committee should | 

| 





| 
| 
| 


be revived early in the next session. That 
recommendation, however, had never been | 
acted upon, and it was his intention to | 
move that a Select Committee be appointed | 
for the purpose of reconsidering this | 
question. In consequence of the recom- | 
mendation of the Committee, a sum had | 
been expended by the unfortunate claimant 
of not much less than 3,000/. in supplying | 
defects in the evidence originally laid be- | 
fore that tribunal, and the question was, 
whether the House would not think it 
proper, after this expense had been in- 
curred in compliance with its own direc- 
tions, to reappointa Committee to proceed 
with the inguiry, afterwards pro- | 
nounce an opinion upon the whole case. 
The Baron de Bode was the son of a Ger- | 
man nobleman, who was the commander | 
of a regiment of cavalry in the service of | 
France, and who in the year 1777 marricd | 
a Staffordshire lady. Their eldest son, the 
present claimant, was born in England, 
and was a British subject. In 1786 his 
father invested the greater part of the 
fortune which he received with the English 
lady whom he married, in a male fief in 
Alsace, held under the Elector of Cologne. 
The Elector could present to these fiefs, 
but he could not possess them himself. In 
the year 1648 a surrender was made to 
France of Alsace, on condition that France 
should have the superiority, but that all 
the different feudal tenures which existed 
under the German dominion should re- 
main as they stood before the surrender. 


and 
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In case of the failure of male descent, the 
fiefs escheated to the Elector of Cologne, 
as seigneur suzerain, and he was to exercise 
his privilege of presenting persons to those 
fiefs. This was the nature of the property 
which the father of the present claimant 
obtained in Alsace in the year 1786. 
Shortly afterwards the troubles of the 
French revolution broke out. In 1791 the 
father of the present Baron de Bode, in 
consequence of the decrees of the French 
Convention abolishing feudal tenures, did 
what many proprietors of France did at 
that time—he endeavoured to evade the 
effect of the decrees of the Convention by 
making a deed of gift to his next male 
heir, ‘This cession was made in the pre- 
sence of a number of the vassals in the ba- 
ronial court, in the most formal manner in 
which such a cession could be made, and 
the particulars of the surrender might be 
found in the reports of the Commissioners 
of Awards in Liquidation of French Claims, 
which were laid before the Committee of 
which Mr. Hill was chairman. Inthe year 
1793 the Baron de Bode’s father, in con- 
sequence of the troubled state of Alsace, 
thought it necessary to emigrate with all 
his family. Now, according to the de- 
crees of the Convention, at that time a 
change of domicile was evidence on which 
confiscation took place. T’or this purpose 
nothing more was necessary than to prove 
that the proprietor had quitted his ordinary 
domicile. ‘That fact established, his pro- 
perty was immediately confiscated to the 
use of the state. The baron’s father died 
in Russiain the year 1797; and the pre- 
sent claimant became by that circumstance 
the head of the family. He held the 
command of a Russian regiment at the 
period when the Allied forces assembled at 
Paris in 1815. A convention was about 
that period entered.into by the English 
and French Governments for the benefit of 
all British subjects whose property had 
been unduly confiscated in France after 
the Ist of January, 1793. Under this 
convention it was directed that the claims 
of all British subjects for property so con- 
fiscated should be proved before the 20th 
of February; and on the 9th of that same 
month of February the baron sent in his 
claim to the Duke de Richelieu, then the 
head of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
in France, through the Russian Ambas- 
sador, Count Pozzo di Borgo. The con- 
vention had not specified to whom the 
proof of the claim should be sent in, It 


16 
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was quite true that the baron’s specifica- | 
tion of his claim did not reach the Com- | 
missioners until the 22d of February. But | 
it was not necessary now to raise the de- | 
bated question whether it was sent in in 

time or not because a case had been some | 
years ago drawn up and submitted to the | 
Judge Advocate, Sir Christopher Robin- 

son, and to the then Attorney-General, 
upon which they decided that, giving a 
liberal construction to the terms of the 
convention, as the baron’s claim had been 
delivered into the hands of French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs before the ex- 
piration of the term prescribed, he ought 
fairly to be considered as having complied 
with the terms of the convention. ‘The 
result of this opinion was, that the Com- 
missioners acted with reference to the 
claim as though it had been put in in due 
time. Another Convention subsequently 
took place in the year 1818, the result of 
which was the establishment ofa board of 
Commissioners, composed exclusively of 
British subjects, whose functions 
authorised by act of Parliament, and a sum 
amounting to 6,500,000f, was placed at 
their disposal. The first question raised 
before this board of Commissioners with re- 
ference to the baron’s claim was, whether 
he was properly speaking a British sub- 
ject or not. The Duke de Richelieu, who 


raised this question, contended under the 


the 


wel 


Roman law, as interpreted by modern 
civilians, that the father onl 
could be considered a British subject, and 
the Baron himself must be considered 
subject of France. Another question was 
raised, whether Alsace formed part of the 
French dominions before the year 1793, 
It was, however, finally determined that 


Baron’s ly 


a 


the Baron’s claims should be considered 
capable of adjudication by the British 
Board of Commissioners. It was not, 


however, until the 3rd of July, 1821, that 
the Baron received any official communi- 
cation from the Commissioners upon the 
subject of fixing a period for bringing 
forward the evidence in support of his 
claim; nor was it until the 23rd of August 
in the same year that he received any 
regular communication from the Commis- 
sioners as to the nature of the proof 
which would be required. The claim 


) 


having been at last taken into considera- 
tion, after some preliminary discussion, 
the Commissioners laid down the principle 
that no proof would avail before them 
unless it established that the confiscation 
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3 
5 
was of British property, and that it was 
expressly confiscated as such. 
decision could be more unjust than this. 
For a very 
which were covered by the 


Now, no 


large number of the claims 
terms of the 
Convention were shut out by this decision; 





it not having been until the LOth of Octo- 
ber, 1793, that any confiscation took 
place of British property, expressly as 
such. According, therefore, to this inter- 


the Commissioners, if 


confiscated between the 


\ 
1 th 


of 
prope rly were 


' ewe 
of January, 1793, ane 


pretation any 
Ist 


e 10th of October 


in that year, the complainant could have 
no relief. Ihe principle upon which the 


1 


Privy Council had uniformly acted, was, 


that if any property were proved to have 
been confiscated after the Ist of Janu ry, 
1795, that such property belonged toa 
British subject, and that it was taken 
possession of by the French Government, 
the claim for such prope rty should be held 
good. A case, perfectly in point, was 
that of Fanning, or Devereux. In this 
case, the parties had purchased property 
in Franc ,. had abandoned it, and emi- 
crated from that country in 1793. The 
Commissioners decided that the property 
was not confiscated, expressly on the 
sround of the property belonging to a 
British subject. But upon appeal before 
the Privy Council, it was contended that 


the confisc ition took pl ice In consequence 


of the party having emigrated; and the 
award of t Commissioners was overruled 
by the Privy Council. A communication 
sul qi ntly took place between the 
Baron’s agent, Mr. Basset, and the Com- 
missioners, 1n which the agent was in- 
formed, that ‘if it could be clearly proved 
that the Baron’s property was confiscated 


as having been that of a British subject, 
his claim might, under certain circum- 
stances, be taken into consideration.” 


The Baron was reduced to extreme penury 
by the expenses attendant on the prose- 
cution of his claim, and at last got some 
person to advance him money upon the 
liberal terms that 5 per cent. should be 
paid to the party out of the whole sum 
which the Baron might subsequently re- 
cover. <A short time before the Commis- 
sioners signed their ultimate award against 


the Baron’s claim, an individual named 
Richmond entered into a _ clandestine 
communication with them, the conse- 


quence of which was, that the Commis- 
sioners acted upon certain information so 
claadestiuely conveyed to them, and in- 
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cluded it in their award, reciting im that | 
award a deed, the existence of which was 
intimated to them by this Mr. Richmond, 
but of whi ich circumstance they gave no 
notification whatever to the Baron. Now, 
how peered ely unjust was this! The 
Baron was de prived of all O} 
rebutting any portion of this 
which migh t make his claim. But, 
what was still incredible, there was 
a passage in ed which was recited 
at length, although it was formerly ex- 
cepted in the deed itself, with 
ture 
this excepted passage, as if it had been 
contained in the actual deed, and as if 
the Baron had ed his signature to 
it, Itw 
to characterise 
they had had the 


evidence 


against 





hy : , 
nis sicha- 


to that eftect. The award quoted 


attach 
S really dithe ult to tind language 
uch a proceeding. Here 
ial copy of the deed 
laid before them, : of the 
Baron and the es recited at full 


length in the excepted passage. The 


signatui 





yportunity of 
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| who, 
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private. They were delivered by Mr. 
Bale to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
— being asked what became of 


them, stated that he had forwarded them 
to Sir W. Horne. Upon inquiry, how- 
ever, it appeared that Sir W. Horne had 
them not; — they were, in fact, at the 
office of the Chancelloi the Exchequer, 


but that they c ald not be found. ‘The 
viven on the occasion was, that 
there, and that search would 
them. He thought he had 
very successfully traced them to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and having been 
amongst the official papers of the Com- 
they ought still consi- 
dered official. One of the documents was 
signature, but in the handwriting 
the Commissioners’ clerks, and 
was this :—It was a minute 
of a memorial addressed by the Commis- 
Privy Council after the 
before the Privy Council had 


answer 
they might be 
be made for 


missioners, to be 


1 4 
without 
of one of 


the nature of it 


sioners to th 


award and 


award was made on the 26th of April, | given its judgment, stating that the Baron 
and in July, 1823, the Baron appealed to | de Bode’s claim, against which they had 
the Privy Council, but was unable, owing | made an award of rejection, was one of 
to the strictness of the rules by which, | great magnitude; that they understood 
under the Act of Parliament, the Privy | the Baron could aot procure a solicitor to 
Council was guided, to produ inv addi- prosecute his case; that they had been 
tional proof beyond that upon which the | informed that he could not procure the 
award had been made. After signing the | necessary security for carrying iton; that 


award, the Commissioners had extended 
the period bey 
that the parties were searching for further 
proofs, and likely to obtain them. 
No additional facility, however, 
by the Commissioners to the 
bring forward those proofs, as a document, 
a most extraordinary document, t 
he was ; t, would 

From the minutes taken before the Com- 
mittee, the House would see that there 
were certain documents which the Com- 
mittee had sent for, but could not 
They were three in number, but the person 
in whose custody the papers were, con- 
tended that they were private and not 
public documents, blonaie x to the 

to those claims. All those 


were 


pa 1 
0 which 


} 
about to adver 


obtain. 


official 


papers relating 
papers had been sealed with the seal of 
the Commissioners, and amongst them 


three documents to which he 
chairman of the Committee, 
who had 
when it was 


were the 
referred. The 
Mr. Hill, applied to Mr. Bale, 
the custody of the papers, 
found that the seal of the Commissioners 
had been broken, and that those 1 
documents had been taken out, because, 
t} 


as the parties were informed, they were 


" | 
nda year, upon the ground 


was given | 


Baron to 


show. | 
' therefore, only sav, 


| the signing of the aw 


i sioners, a long in 


i dence, it 





| clear th 


he had “ee d, and that therefore they 


begged thi t Lordships to appoint as early 


a day as possible for the hearing of the 
app al. Now, he had very good reason 


to believe that that was the substance of 
one of those documents so taken away, 
and which was «mong the official papers 
to this claim, and bearing the 
‘ommissioners. He oo 
considered | 

a tampering He might * 
asked, how was the Baron thereby injured ? 
after 
urd by the Commis- 
terval had been allowed 
procure additional evi- 
herefore, they hurried on the 
decision of 1s Privy Council, it was quite 
it the Baron must be injured by 
losing the opportunity allowed to others 
for obtaining additional evidence. He 
knew that, under the Act of Parliament, 
there was a limited time; but then he 
could not inform the House of the date of 
those communications; and all he could 
that they were amongst the 
official papel 


The ( ‘hancellor of 


Appert uUning 
seal of the ¢ 
that he 
with justice. 

other cases, 


Why, thus: in many 


to the ge s to 


: woe 
} VV iS, 


the hax hequei begged 
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to say, that he was hot hancellor Ol 
Exchequer at the time, but that, 


less, the transaction referred to 






































being the Secretary to the Tre 
statement of th hon. Gentleman w 
seem to appl » Lord Spen n 
decessor, when, in point of fact ject time of 
to himself. } 
Mr. Warburton did not stat a It 
affecting the charact the G 
who did not produce the d \ to hin 


lik iy t 


be found. ‘Tl Cor t 1 f if L} 


ferred to; the al vou W ms 
) 


1e@ Tacit VIZ. 


award to the Privy Couneil. to W f S 


Council confirmed it, ly fs. ( nut 


ferent orounds fre ‘ \ { i | Ice. Cee, it Liat 
ward had been 1 writing, 
sioners in thei ’ ju 
that the cession 1 c Dy ft 

father of his tyin 179] t 

place, whi t} } t il i 
award admitted tl vit | . 3 \ ssary 
mference irom it, that i ve, t CeSs= 


transaction between fat father l tually 
a view to impose « the French: ( 5 
Inent. Thev, tl re, t th is 
of the cession hav 
the Commissioners spu i juiread Is 
Council havit Is nf » a Germat 
tunate nobleman’ 

tioned them to beh 

stated that under t t ¢] 1d 1 t S did 
power to re-Open the cas in tt san { 

year, there were sevei titions to ( mis 
to that House on t subjec [ ( tent ind 
were also presented in 1827 by Mr. I | 

tleton, in 1828 

which occasion a | ( t t ni I . as 
during ,which the PBaron’s vhich | 
supported by \ , 
1833 by Mr. Hill, for a te ( hot Com- 
without eff ct; and in i bv t t Py { ; I 

Gentleman, when | successt t had 
1835, Mr. Gisborne ui mot ( y 
revival of the Committ mal 
fully. Now it was 1. that t b S sseSsic 
had been on the 

Baron supported his claim; that m _ it st be 
rested upon the fourth additional ai 5 I 1 i t, that such 
of the treaty of 1814, the only con: f ild t ve been 
to be found in which were, that th ut ( 1 of th 

ant must have been a subject of his Bi fF V rht to, and 
tannic Majesty, and that the property foi t , male fiefs 
which he sought value must have beet \lsace, nd 1 any act 
unduly confiscated by France subsequent | of t Fran nless the pro- 
to the Ist of January, 1793 They ther tional ¢ vention were 
came to the Convention of }81. In the {held to] ut! ver- 
fifth of the seven articles then mad , re-} ride the express stipulation i a treaty, 
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the title of Baron de Bode could not be 


impeached. This principle was so fully 
recognised, that the French government 


undertook, that means for making pecu- 
niary indemnity should be reserved as to 


{ COMMONS} 


| more might be found than had yet been 


all Alsatian estates. Now, this ground 
was never taken up on behalf of the | 
Baron before the Commissioners. Here 


was an attempt to get municipal law to 
override a national compact, and this, a 

he previously said, was ground never 
taken up before the Commissioners. The 
Commissioners put the Baron and _ his 
advisers upon a false scent ; 
on him to show, that as a British subject 
his property had been confiscated at a 
time when he had reason to expect to be 
required to show, that the property had 
belonged to his father, and that he had 
been deprived of it as an emigrant. 
Upon the various grounds, then, that he 
had stated, he to sk upon hims self to say 
that the Baron de Bode had an undoubted 
right toa re-hearing before a competent 
tribunal — before a Committee of that 
House—the more especially as the last 
Committee which considered his case had 
recommended a re-hearing. If, however, 
the Government held out any prospect 
that before any legal, and, at the same 
time impartial, tril bunal, the matter could 
get a fair hearing, he thonght that the 
Baron would have no objection to go 
before any such tribunal, at least he (Mr. 
Warburton) should advise him not to 
reject such an offer. He should say, let 
the matter go before any judge of emi- 
nence. The ‘Treasury had an absolute 
control over the surplus of that fund, and 
there could be no doubt that the Treasury 
could appoint a competent person, a man 
of legal mind, to investigate the whole 
case; and the Baron most probably 
would—and as it appeared to him, cer- 
tainly ought to—enter previously into an 
undertaking to abide by that decision, 
whatever it might be. He was 
that the question might be asked, where 
is the money to come from? Many hon. 
Members present must recollect a gen- 
tleman of the name of Abbott, who had 
often been called before Committees to 
give his opinion on matters of complex 
accounts. That gentleman had gone 
over the accounts of the Commissioners, 
in which he found many unexplained and 
contradictory statements, and it was the 
opinion of that very eminent accountant, 


that a surplus of 500,000/, or 600,000/. 


J 
: 
a 


they called | 


| de Mier for 
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accounted for. After such an opinion, 
he ventured to affirm, that a full inquiry 
ought to take place by a party competent 
to examine all the entries, both in France 
and in this country. On a former occa- 
sion the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
endeavoured to raise up the ghosts of 
other claimants, in order to frighten away 
the Baron ; but he hoped, notwithstand- 
ing the technical difficulties which at 
various times had been raised, it would 
yet be considered that there was a strong 
moral proof in his favour, and that he 
was entitled to justice. He considered 
the amount of the claim altogether 
foreign to the subject under considera- 
tion; but looking to the calculations 
which had been made by Mr. Finlaison, 
one of the highest authorities on such a 
point, he might state that the rever- 
sionary interest was computed at about 
300,0002. But that was a matter of 
future consideration, if the 
Baron de Bode should ultimately succeed 
in establishing his claim. For the pre- 
sent, he (Mr. Warburton) contented him- 
self with moving that a Select Committee 
be appointed for the purpose of further 
inquiry into the claim of the Baron de 
Bode. 

Mr. Rich rose to address the House 
with considerable diffidence, but he trusted 
the House would extend its indulgence 
towards one who addressed them for the 
first time. was induced to take a 
part in the debate on this subject from 
the deep interest which he took in the 
question, but he had no connexion with 
the Commission whose conduct had been 
found fault with by the hon. Gentleman, 
nor had he any connexion whatever with 
Baron de Bode. Since the year 1833, 


He 


| 250 persons had proved their claims for 


compensation, and had not yet received 


the sums awarded them; and in addition 


aware | 


to these, there were 530 other claims, 
some of which went back to 1820; and 
if the present motion were acceded to, 
all these would still be kept out of their 
just dues. He would not attempt to fol- 
low the hon. Gentleman through the long 
history of the case which he had detailed 
to the House. With a major part of it, 
he was inclined to agree as to the historical 
facts, subject, however, to one or two re- 
marks, shoe he had to make. In the 
first place, with reference to the harsh- 
ness with which the hon. Gentleman 





I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
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had said the Commissioners treated the 
Baron de Bode while prosecuting his 
claim, and the severe limitation with 
which it was asserted they had interpreted 
the confiscatory decrees, and which in- 
duced the agent of the Baron de Bode to 
throw up his case in despair, he would beg 


{Fes. 22} 


the hon. Member for Bridport to look | 


again at the identical page he had quoted 


a passage from, where he would find it | 


recorded that the very next day the agent 
had it explained to him, that the limita- 
tion stated by the Commissioners, was 
much wider than at first appeared to be 
the case, and that if he were prepared to 
show that the property was British, the 


Commissioners would be open to receive | 


the documents in proof of it; but the 
agent would not receive the explanation, 


and threw up the case the same day, An- | 


other statement of the hon. Gentleman 
was refuted by the fact, that though the 
award of the Commissioners was made on 
the Ist of April, 1822, the appeal to the 
Privy Council was not made till fifteen 
months afterwards. He would now revert 
to the more general question, had or had 


not the Baron de Bode a right to a share | 
of the indemnity ? What were the brief 


facts of the case? The Baron de Bode 
claimed compensation in respect of an 
estate in Alsace, which was confiscated in 


the year 1793, and which he stated to | 


have either belonged to himself personally 
at the time, or to have since become 
legally vested in him. ‘The objections to 





the claim were, first, that the Baron was | 


not such an Englishman as the convention 
contemplated ; secondly, that he had never 
been in possession of the property ; and 
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fit to emigrate in the year 1793, and, as an 
emigrant, his property was confiscated by 
the supreme authorities. He then pro- 
ceeded to Russia, and subsequently died 
there. 
tered the service of Russia, and continued 
in that country till 1816, when the first 


His son, the present Baron, en- 


act he performed as an Englishman, was 


’ 1 1 
to claim, through the Russian ambassador, 


y 


compensation for wrongs done him as an 
Knelish subject, though it was a well- 
understood principle that none ought to 
enjoy the rights of citizenship who had not 
p rformed its duties. What was the 
Baron’s own vi of his nationality ? Be- 
fore | ippli to this country for compen- 
sation as an English subject, the Baron 


had applied to the French compensation 
commissioners forconmpensation asa French 
emigrant. This claim he continued to 
In 1831, he Suc ceeded in 
obtaining an award from the French 


commissioners on this ground, not in his 


prost cute, and, 


own favour solely, which would have borne 
out his assertion that he inherited the pro- 
perty under the feudal tenure, bat on the 
contrary, the French commissioners gave 
their award not in his favour solely, but in 
favour of the existing representatives of 
the property in 
Baron, then, to be allowed two strings to 
his bow? Was he to 
both asa French subject and an English 
subject? But the English Commissioners 
considered that the Baron did not fulfil 
that character of an Enelishman which 
the convention contemplated, under which 
bound to distribute 


question, Was the 


have « ompensation 


, 
convention they wel 


the indemnity given by France. The 


{claim of the Baron here was support d bv 


thirdly, that the reversionary right which 


he set up had ceased to exist four years 
before the act under which he now 
claimed. The hon. Gentleman had passed 
rather glibly over the question of the 
nationality of the Baron de Bode. No 
doubt the Baron was born in this country, 
and of an English mother, but he was no 
further an Englishman. He was removed 
to France when quite a child, and had 
never fulfilled any of the duties of an 
Englishman. 
a German or a Frenchman; in fact, a 
Frenchman by birth, a Frenchman by 
naturalisation, who bought property in 
France and lived on it. He was also high 
in the military service of France, and did 
hot quit that country till the revolution, in 
consequence of which event he thought 


His father was a foreigner, | 





no particle of evidence whatever. There 
was, certainly, tue evidence Of a certain 
number of persons, who stated that they 
recollected the Baron de Bode’s father 
ceding the property in question to his son; 
but sucha vast property was not ordinarily 


y 


passed away without something like do- 
cumentary forms, and no documents of the 
sort were to be found either in the archives 
at Paris, or Strasburg, or any where else. 
sut it was needless to dwell on this point, 
as it had been given up by the Baron de 
Bode’s friends themselves. Then came 
the question as to the Baron’s vested 
right. The National Assembly of France, 
in 1789, abolished all feudal rights and 
primogeniture, and the applied 
equally to Alsace. This fact the hon. 
Member had attempted to meet by quot- 


decree 





] 
IUUE. 
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ine the treaty 
rightly stated stipulated for the. 


of certain feudal rights held by t! 
Alsatian nobility, but 1 last cl > wa 
a savine clause in assertion of the sove- 
reign power of France over Alsace; and 
there was no meaning in ced th 
sovereign power t France, if it did1t 
give that sovereien pov the right of 
making what laws it deemed proper for 1 
subjects, and 1 ws it | ime th 
duty of the subjects to o! . Whet 
the lec) e of ft Nati i] { 18) 

a wise one \ t e! ' ) 
It was cl a t| ta | if t 
of France it was a legal ; ina 

have been an niring { Ve Uf 

but this vy a quest ely ft 
the h rh contractine parties and not 

for a subject to decide. D from 
the Alsatian nobility were 

of the Nationa Assembly ich 
creed this iF Ww, and th | iv i a 
very creat obiection to a law which made 
the tenure of their estates more valid. 


Those only had a right to complain whe 


like the Elector of Cologne, th reby 10st 


the chance of escheats. Th Tc Was no} 


possible reason why the Baron de B« 
should be a special exc 
the operation of the decree. 

should call upon England to 
the case, who was in no w 


the treaty of Westph: 


made 


alia. The: is not 


the slightest pretence on whic 
de Bode could found a claim for compen- 


sation except as a French emigrant, } 
as a French « mt | ad hy 
demanded con} t if at tl! | yale | 
the French Commissioners, nd had | 

it awarded to him. On these croun h 
considered that the House could not with 
propriety grant the Commit HH 
wished to say nothing harsh of t] infor- 
tunate claimant He could qnite enter 
into the feeling which prompt 1 the 
Baron de Bode to pursue this claim {| 


a pertinacity approaching to monomania. 


There were English subjects who had 
had awards in their favour, and who had 


money owing to them from this fund, so 
far back as the year 1820; and it would 


] 
} 


be a very mistaken and exclusive sort of 


philanthropy in the House to do anythir 
towards sanctioning the present most un 


b 
founded claim, to the prejudice of thei 


| } 


own fellow-subjects. Indeed he believed 
that the refusal of this 
be a favour to 


Committee would 


Baron de Bode himself. 
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It was stated that it had cost him no less 

than 2,000/, t ssecute his claim before 

the Commissi n 1834, and it would 

i doubtful t of kindness to expose 

him toa repetition of so large an outlay, 

yesides tl it loss which it would 

( nto ippy cl nants in the 

! 1 of tl richt N would the 

l S » | for th is it of the 

tion i Baron de Bode's prop sition 

) 1 th relams f inded 

( nar netions, suecn for 

: | nmond case; and 

s \ Id bec¢ l rious of 

ra ial itive Assembly. 

Ont he trusted the House 

put a d ! and tinal necative 

J e Bode’s claim. In 

rane , douvtl ly, had claims, but 
land no hadow of one. 

iia ( che l th tatement of 


{ in as unfair and partial ; 
1 Pport the Baron de 
Bode’s claim, asa most just and long de- 
i id ind upon a fund, the ippropri- 
mn of which had not been satisfactorily 
made o ind requir | justification. 


Rech quer said, 


lé Chancellor Oo; the 


that after 1 Numerous discussions which 
had taken } on this question, it would 
not be necessary for him to trespass long 
on the attention of the House. There 
ever 4 1 mére extraordinary case than 
the present, nor, he would add, a claim more 


t 
¥ } . c 2% 1 ‘ . 
untounded In point of either law or Justice. 


in lly made in 1816. and 


vas first admitted in 1819. The 


he claim was orig 
Baron de 
Bode was then called on to support it with 


evidence, but, not b Ing prepared to do SO, 


‘ i 


7 1 

e was given m to Co1ect the necessary 
proofs lhe Commissioners even suggested 
th iture of the evidence hich was re 
qui 1, What t (‘ommissioners had done 
in ord { i facilities to Baron de 
Bode to perfect the evidence on which his 
sted, a 1 all the careful considerations 
{ t they had | towed upon his case, was 
made by hima ground of complaint against 

ey he al a’ tevnlotion 
he (ommisslon ind a foundation upon 

ree of bad faitl 


ith against 


which to 1 Ll char: 

H { applied for additional time 

. ae 

to put in evidence, which had been granted 
| him, W certainly refused to be 
lal 1 to brine rward additional! evi- 
atl when to do so would have 
} ° 4 ) ° > 
;peen at variance with all notions ot kk W 


award was give n against 
e had. after failine 

H had, aftet failing 
brought his case before 


him in May, 1 


+] . 
pI OTHMEP Tespeets, 
) 


lthe Privy Council, the highest tribunal of 
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appeal in such causes known to this country j it was after this ision of the Privy 
and that tribunal had decided against him. | ¢ r that the Bar e Bode first 


He ce rtainly had applied to be allowed to 
bring forward additional evidence, and his ft] Ho 5 ft pla 

application was refused ; and this refusal, | twelve \ hen tl e was 
the Member for Sheffield 


injustice. Why, surely, no person conver- | \ ] known t i personal and 


sant with the principles on which ou fri te Mr. ( ning 
judicature was founded, could attempt Mr. ¢ I it Occasion Opposed 
deny that it would be, on tl! ¢ 
most unjust, and a departu m al 26, t 

practice, to allow new evidi | | pro} 
brought forward in a ¢ rt i \y peal, t \ tI pp I to 
or to admit any evidence which ! | not ; t tll { per 1 in 


been be fore the Court of th fi t instar 1 J ‘ i 4 \ Varlia- 
whose decision W 
surprised that his hon. 
ferred to his diplomatic experience, did WI] the ¢ 
until now seem to be aware that t mit bet he had 
fresh evidence into a Court of Ap) \ hat t ( 1 no « 

not only be a most singular application had t! n which 
the laws of evidence, but would, mo ah t 1, though that 
be a departure from the laws of mmon " by st abl 
sense. Lord Stow: ll, Ww h se er t ky “ i m ! : i nd i L Stane 
ledge of international law no one \ | is nl ve 
attempt to dispute, presided when judg: { ion wl referred t 
was given in the appeal before the Pris 1} ble F: 1 snot a mat 


Council, and that eminent individual, in | to give wav, if he felt that he had a good 


pronouncing judgme nt, said that Baron d use, 1 r aftirwat moved or voted on 
Bode appeared to have been so much | the sul { Wh he question was again 
excited by this subject, that he seemed to | | rht forward in 1833, his nol Friend 
labour under a strange delusion. ‘That de- id not give it | support, admiuttin: 


lusion seemed to him to have spread its | thereby, tl ft 1 party had brought 
infection over the mind of the Member for | ! before the ] r tribunals it 
Bridport who had brought forward tl t be rig for Parliament to re 

motion, for in his estimation it certainly | open the ] ling In 1854, » very 


seemed that a more scandalou ise of { tl ittee was inted « 
frand than the present case had never | tra t} i ol no! I'riend 
been attempted to be palmed by the in- | (Lord S; Cha ! 
genuity of one man upon the credulity of | Ex this ( itt the 
another. The hon. Member who had} Bar Bod 1 th lvantage of abl 
brought forward the present motion appeared | cot ‘ tt iving sat 
to lay some stress upon the fact t i I to a 
‘ase had, on former oveasions, been bi wht | 1 o had 
forward by Lord Stanley, Lord Hatherton, | no » produ b em st! nt 
Mr. M. D. Hill, and Mr. Gisborne; but {to support | 1d suegesti t 
could anything more tronely exhibit the | fur vid \ requ t Vy recom= 
utter feebleness of the case—the utter want | mended tha Committ ld b 
of any merits to rest upon—than the fact vived iext 3S] f Par ent 
that it had failed from its o1 rinsi¢ ) ot Sess tr 185 i 
weakness, though aided by the powerful pol t of a Committee 
and able advocacy of tl noble and hon. | w l rd, but Ho was 
Friends whose authorities had been cited ® | « | lent | happened 
The award of the Privy Council took place | more than once before. In fact it appeared 
in 1822. The Baron de Bode applied for a | that House had tacitly voted the case to 


re-hearing, which was refused. He was || 1 bor I] juestion was, however, 
however bound to admit, that this refusal | afterwards b ider the notice of the 
was not founded upon the merits of the cas House, whi cided that they would not 
but upon the fact, that the Privy Council | re-o 1 tl case ( rt ppornt th Commit- 
had not the power to grant a re- 
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of 177 to 79. The right hon. Gentleman 
“ ? » 
then read a letter from the Baron de Bode, 
in which, among other strange falsehoods, 
he asserted that Mr. Finlaison, on the 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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Commissioners on the subject of these 
claims. He had now but few words to 
say. The hon. Gentleman who brought 
forward the motion, had thought proper to 


indulge in some insinuations against him. 
The hon. Gentleman had suggested that 


Government was guilty of some fraud in 
withdrawing certain documents from the 
evidence. Hie wondered how the hon. 
Gentleman could deal so lightly with per- 
sonal character to insinuate against 


as 


| one whom he had known for twenty years, 


had made him (the Baron de Bode) the 
offer of 300,000/. in settlement of his 
claim. On the receipt of this extraordinary 
letter he immediately wrote to Mr. Fin- 
laison, who denied having said anything of | 
the sort, and added, that he could only | 
explain the fact of the DBuaron’s having 
written such a letter by supposing th: 


from rumination on one point for twenty 
years he had become insane. But as the 
appeal of the Baron de Bode was now al- 
leged to be made on moral grounds, let 
House learn from Mr. Finlaison’s statement 
how his first acquaintanceship with the 
Baron de Bode had originated through the 
of unfortunate 


medium a deserving but 
literary man. It was Stefano Petronj 
who had been driven to absolute beg- 


gary from having put his name to _ bills 
for more than he was worth, in order 
to supply funds for the Baron de Bode 
to enable him to prosecute these claims. 
Mr. Finlaison added, that he could prove 
that the Baron de Bode did not know 
his name before an interview which took 
place in consequence of his casual acquaigt- 
ance with Petronj, nor that he was 
the public service; that he never men- 
tioned the name of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and that if he had been ca- 
pable of such conduct, he should have 
thought thirty years’ service of the public 
lost upon him. And yet, notwithstanding 
this plain statement, the Baron de Bode 
dared to turn Hig and assert the contrary 
to all this in his letter to him. What, 
then, oe ‘of the Baron de Bode’s cha- 
racter if he was a man who put one state- 
ment in his petitions and another in his 
letters—statements affecting both his cha- 
racter and that of Mr. Finlaison ? 
in addition to the case of misery he 
he believed that there was 
another person in prison on the Continent 
for a debt, which he had been inveigled 
into contracting by the baron for his own 
purposes. When, therefore, the hon. 
Mover and Seconder talked of the money 
that had been paid in expenses before 
Committees and Commissioners, he must 
admit that it was a grievance, but not a 


over, 
had mentioned, 


grievance to the Baron de Bode, it fell 
upon his creditors and his dupes. The 
right hon. Gentleman had read a_por- 
tion of the evidence given before the 








in | 


it | 


a charge which he would not have dared 
to make more directly 
Mr. JVarburton explained, that the tam- 


| pering with justice of which he complained 


the | 





More- 








was the withdrawal of the 
the Commissioners. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
extremely happy to hear this explanation, 
but he could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that neither from him nor any one else 
would he submit in the face of the House 
of Commons to imputations of that descrip- 
tion. With respect to the more gencral 
question respecting the accounts of the 
Commissioners, and the statement of ba- 
lance unappropriated if the hon. Gentle- 
man’s object was a Committee, he had no 
objection ; he would second the motion, 
but he must remind the hon. Gentleman 
that the step would not now be taken for 
the first time. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by cautioning the House against 
allowing itself to induced by the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, or to be influenced, 
by private solicitations, in voting away the 
public money. If the ey permitted the job- 
bing and artifice which had too frequently 
mixed in the private business of the House 
to be transferred to votes of the public 
money, it utterly in vain to expect 
that a financial business of the country 
could be rightly conducted. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen Coan proper to vote away 
300,000/. to one man, and as much to any 
other who chose to claim it, without that 
safeguard and check which their ancestors 
had wisely placed upon he trusted also 
that, in all fairness, they would take upon 
themselves the responsibility of raising the 
taxes from which such sums were to be paid. 
If the hon. Member for Bridport, as the 
patron and advocate of all pecuniary griev- 
ances, would take upon himself to pay 
away half a million of money, solely upon 
the weight of his own character, which 
he (Mr. Rice) was disposed to admit was 
unquestionably great, he trusted also that 
he would relieve the Government from 


documents by 


be 


was 
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that responsibility which t 
owed tu the Sovereign and to the country. 


Mr. Hume thought, that the right hon. 


Gentleman, the Chancellor of the | 
quer, had attempted to mislead the H 
The motion of his hon. Friend, the M 


ber for Bridport, was not f vote of t! 


public money, but for a Committee of 


Inquiry, with a view to a heth 
the claims of the Baron de Bode wer 


legitimate and just. ‘The French Govern- 


ment had dep sited in 1 hands ot 
Government of this country 7, )( 
for the benefit of those who should suece 


in substantiating their claims 
Mouse ought not, therefore, by at 
cality, to shut the Bai | 


the opportunity of establishing his cla 
That was the sole qu stion befe I 
House. Iledid not mean to det 

of the acts or conduct of the Baron, whi 
had been mentioned by the right hon 


Gentleman, but the [fouse should recol- 


lect that the Government is only trust 
of the mone j- 
Mr. Ward wished to be per 


say a few words in nlanation 1 


never seen either the lett of i in- 
laison or the Baron d { ] | { 
taken his views of + rf 

legal authority, who t 
deseribed as havi » formerly 
gaged as counsel in t! ‘ i 
whom he believed the learned Solicit 
General was ac yuainted, Tle alluded 


Mr. Laneslow, to whom Mr. Finlaison 


] 


held with the Baron de Bod i 


‘ . : 
sation very much tot purportst 

. i t 
> a o { } +} e J | 
Baron’s letter—-nam IV. th he iad tl 


mated the reversio ry in i 
and that he was willine, if th 
would abide by the estimate, and « sent 
that the matter should be referred to 
bitration, to apply to the ¢ 1] 
the Exchequer on his behalf. 
The Chancellor of the i 
only say, that the letter 


read was not prepared with a view to its | 


being brought to bear upon the present 
debate. It was dated as far back as tl] 
6th of November, 1836, when the 


NA ¥ 


was recent and fresh in Mr. Finlaison’s 


mind, Upon receiving the Baron’s letter, 
he sent it to Mr. Finlaison, who sent in 
answer the letter which he had read. In 
order, however, that there might be no 
difficulty about the matter, or mistak« 
about the nature of the Baron de Bode’s 
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had admitted, that he (Mr. Vin! n) had 
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Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rose, Sir G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Seymour, Lord 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, E, J. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, V. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Tancred, H. W. 


Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, E. 
Turner, W. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verney, Sir I. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vivian, Sir R. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
White, A. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wood, C. 
Yates, J. A. 
rELLERS. 
Parker, J. 
Steuart, R. 


Poor-Law—Gixpert’s Acr.] Mr. T. 
Duncombe felt bound to state, that in 
making a motion to give an instruction to 
the Poor-law Committee he had two 
distinct objects in view—in the first place, 
to ascertain whether the system of the new 
Poor-law unions is superior to the system 
adopted under Gilbert’s Act; and, se- 
condly, in order that the individual guar- 
dians under Gilbert’s Act should have a 
public opportunity of rebutting the charges 
and accusations that have been made 
against them by the Poor-law Gommis- 
sioners in their third Report, merely, as it 
appeared to him, for the purpose of in- 
ducing the House to give their consent, 
that additional powers should be vested in 
the Commissioners for dissolving unions, 
without the consent of those guardians 
who objected to any alteration until they 
should be perfectly satisfied that a better, 
a more economical, and a more humane 
system could be substituted in lieu of the 
present system, There were several 
amusing passages in the third Report of 
the Commissioners, which at an earlier 
hour he would have felt it his duty to 
read; but there were other parts which 
caused a very great sensation in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the whole of which 
was at this moment incorporated in unions 
under Gilbert’s Act. There were about 
150 townships thus incorporated, and the 
Poor-law Commissioners wished the House 
to give them additional powers to dissolve 
these unions, without the consent of the 
guardians, The reasons why they stated 
they wished for these powers were, that 
the guardians, in the administration not 
only of relief, but in their own conduct, 
had been extremely corrupt, and that the 
system itself was vicious. But they were 
not satisfied with attributing dishonest 
motives to the guardians, but they wished 
the House to believe, that these indi- 
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Gilbert’s Act. 


viduals were idiots and fools. He would 
venture to say, that if the Poor-law Com- 
mittee that was sitting up stairs summoned 
some of those individuals from Yorkshire 
they would acquire more information than 
they had already with regard to the dis- 
tribution of relief, and it would appear, 


that the Poor-law Committee were very 
much in want of practical information, 
which those much-abused_ individuals 


could give them. There were one or two 
passages in the Report to which he would 
call the attention of the House. The 
Report, at page 418, stated, that obstacles 
were raised on the part of the guardians to 
the dissolution of the unions, partly from 
adverse personal interests, and partly from 
the difficulty of convincing them of the 
general advantages of a change of system. 
The Report also stated, that under Gil- 
bert’s Act the guardians received, some 5/., 
101., and some as much 201. 
each. Now, that he denied, with regard 
to the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
Report stated, that many of the guardians 
were uncultivated and prejudiced, that 
they were unable to write their own 
names, that arguments of a general nature 
were totally unintelligible to them, and 
that they were guided in their proceeding 
by matters purely local. Now, with 
regard to the guardians being paid, he 
believed that the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill provided, that the guardians should 
be paid. [f the system were vicious with 
regard to Gilbert’s Act, he would like to 
know why it should not be equally vicious 
with regard to Ireland. To illustrate 
what he had before adverted to, he would 
read what the Commissioners stated with 
with respect to the Oswestry union, They 


as 


| stated — 


“ Atthe last meeting of the board of the 
Oswestry incorporation, when the directors 
again refused to dissolve, a butcher of the town 
was in the chair, who was himself supplying 
the house with meat, and the resolution was 
carried with every magistrate in the room 
voting against it. At the Montgomery and 
Pool union, at the largest meeting ever known 
there, the lord-lieutenant of the county was in 
the chair, himself owning one-fifth of the pro- 
perty in the incorporation, and strongly ad- 
vocating the propriety of its dissolution, 
though he himself brought in the Act under 
which it was constituted. Six outof eight of 
the magistrates present voted the same 
side, and nearly allthe holders of the property 
affected, in the room; nevertheless the dissen- 
tients carried their point by a majority of eighty- 


on 





four to thirty-six. Yet this was in direct op- 
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position to evidence adduced to prove, that 
even by comparison with a_ neighbouring 
incorporation and that, too, far from a well- 
managed one) their expenditure was fifty per 
cent high r than was necess ys” 


Thus they, at once, attributed corrupt 
motives tothe butcher: but he would lik 
should not 
be attributed to the lord-lieutenant who 
owned one-fifth of the property of the 


to know why similar motives 


union, and to the six magistrates who, 
with him, voted for its dissolution 
was the butcher the only one who could 
be suspected of acting from corrupt mo- 
tives? Had not the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners an interest in putting an end t 
Gilbert’s Unions throughout the vi 

country? Were not the assistant com- 
missioners receiving 30,000/. a-year, and 
was not the sum of 6,000/. a-year paid to 
those Commiss 
Somerset House? He, therefore, thought 
that he had as much right to say, that 
the Poor-law Commissioners had adver 


ioners who were Sitting in 


private, and personal interests in framing 
this Report, as the butcher had in 
giving his vote. He denied, that these 
guardians were the uneducated and in- 
competent persons they were reported to 
be; on the contrary, they were in most 
cases persons of property in the parish, 
and perfectly competent to manage the 
affairs of the parish with equal advantage 
to the rate-payers and the poor. At th 
saine time they were quite ready to give 
evidence on the subject, which he (Mr. 
Duncombe) had no doubt would comprise 
much valuable information not only to this 
House, but to the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners. The guardians maintained, that 
the Gilbert system was better and mor 
economical than the new one soucht to be 
introduced by the Commissioners; but at 
the same time they were willing to have th: 

question brought to an issue, and if the 
new system should be proved to be better 
than their own they were prepared to dis- 
solve their boards in favour of the Com- 
missioners. This was so reasonable a 
proposal that he hoped her Majesty’s 
Government would consent to it, and giv 
the guardians a fair and impartial hearing. 
The hon. Member then moved, that “ it be 
an instruction to the Poor-law Committee to 
inquire on the subject of that portion of the 
third report of the Poor-law Commissioners 
which referred to the vicious system al- 
leged by them to have been pursued by the 
existing corporation s under Gilbert’s Act.’ 


23 Gilbert's Act 7 


Sir G. Strickland, in sec nding the 


’ 
motion, expressed his entire concurrence 
n what had been stated by hishon. Friend. 
Let hon. Members recoll that when 
Gilb \ L WaS pass 1 an roue ht into 
operatiol t was admitted on all hands that 


irked well, and that it would be 


pab benent to have the management ol 
, , 
he w or placed un that act 
i i 
\ } f } 
\ owever, | ipp ived D } Wisi 
ee P 7 } 
th 9 al to th vi h ( 
t { the manageme the por 
to ft hand f Po (‘on pis- 
rs HH Ipp pro dl 
1 | 
\ ) ! el ait Ww id have 
t i KCI VOICI 
ex lint ubntry on 3s é 
Lord J. Rus did note it 
ll il l i \ ound 
1) ‘ 
Pinquil 1 the | r-law ¢ ! ssioners 
| t 
, m \ id n t} re é ] in\ ob 
jection toit. The Committee would have 


to consider the wi rking of tl law under 
Gilbert’s Act, but he did not think that it 
would go into th inquiry whether the 
tatements of the Poor-law Commissioners 
were correct or not. He would not at that 
time enter into the merits of Gilbert’s Act. 
He would admit, that at the time it was 


| passed it was an improvement on the law 


ito have a power 


1s it then stood, but abuses had crept in 
le rit, which the New Poor-law would 
rve to correct. if the advocates of the 
rilbert Act could show that was better. 
had no objection to hear them. 

Mr. Hall was clad that this motion was 
brought forward. In the parishes of St. 


unt 


S¢ 
: 


Pancras and Marylebone 


sented, they were governed in the 


which he repre- 
admin- 
istration of the poor by a local ac t, and it 
parishioners were 
determined ti OP} ose, by every means, the 
iy other syste m,. 


worked well, and th 


intr uction of a 

Capt un Pechell sax d, that he was con- 
nected with an union of nineteen parishes 
in 7% x, which s governed by ¢ i local 
ict. The Po 4 LW C ommissioners wished 
of dissolving that union, 


'but he thought that was a power which 


should not be given to them, but be re- 
served to the Legislature itself. With 
respect to the reports of the Commissioners, 
he must say, that in many instances they 
were most unfair. The guardians under 
the local act were charged with corruption. 
That charge he declared to be unfounded. 
They never derived any personal benefit 


from their exertions. The proposed inquiry 


would, he thought, be most use ful in its 
C 








Sabbath Trading. 


results 

SO p rtion 

ports. tu one of these it was said, that 
where the new system had been adopted 
the men, who before had been disecon- 


tented, now went to their work whistling 
and as happy as birds, 
beveed leave to deny. 

Mr. Brotherton supported the motion. 
He Was 
present system were oreater than at any 


former period, He spoke from experience 


for be was intimately aequainted with the | 


management of the poor at Salford. 
Motion agreed to. 


Sanparn Trapinc.] Mr. Plumptre 
rose for leave to bring in a bill for the sup- 
pression of trading on the Lord’s Day, 
commonly called Sunday. The subject 
had been so frequently before the 
he should not trouble it by entering inte 
any details although he was prepared to 
do so if it were desired. 

Mr. /V’. Duncombe seconded the motion, 
and said that the general voice of the 
country demanded measure of this 
kind, which he hoped would be passed 
before the session closed. 

Mr. Hall wished to know whether the 


louse 


some 


This, however, he | 
would be well to prevent 


sure that the payments under the | 


bill which the hon. Member proposed to | 


bring in was specifically confined totrading ; 
he notice that if it extended 
interfere with the recreations and amuse- 
ments of the people, which in large towns 


+ 


and rave to 


particularly were so ess ntial to the hap- 
piness and health of the community, he 
should five the bill his 
Opposition. 

Mr. P. 
would be adapted to the present state of 
society, and not attempt unnecessarily to 


interfere with the liberty of the subject. 


1 


Captain Pechell said, that before he | 


could consent to the introduction of the 
bill he wished distinctly to know whether 
it would interfere in any way with the 
fisheries or the fish-market. He 
wished to know 
any interference with the sailors on the 
sailine and arrival of her Majesty’s ships ? 
[f these questions were answered to his 


also 


satisfaction, he should have no objection 


to the circulation of the bill through the 
country. 
Sir G. Strickland thought it extremely 


most decick ad } 


Howard hoped that the bill | 


‘COMMONS? 


It would show the absurdity of { with reference to the particular interest 
s of the Commissioners’ re-| with which he happened to be connected. 


whether there would be | 


desirable, that the hon. Gentleman should | 


be allowed to bring jn his bill without 


having every Member pulting questions 
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Mr. O'Connell felt called on to say, as 
a matter of justice, that in no country was 
the Sabbath more decently observed than 
in England. If there any trading 
not justitied Ly charity or necessity, it 
it; but in any 
attempts at legislation they ought not to 
calumniate this country by sucvesting any 
thine against their due observance of the 
Sabbath. 

Mr. Chisho/m reminded the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, that so far 
from the inhabitants of this country con- 
sidering it a calumny to impute to them 
a desire to le with regard to the 
Sabbath, they proved their wish to do so 
by the numerous petitions presented on 
this subject. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if they were 
to legislate on this subject they ought to 
do so in an impartial spirit. The rich 
could go to the country on Sundays to see 
their friends without hiring and convey- 
ance, having their own carriages to convey 
them, But if trading 


wer 


te 
Ls 


risk ite 


were alte cether 
prevented on the Sabbath they would shut 
out from the middling and poorer classes 
an opportunity of taking part in those 
amusements which were absolutely neces- 
sary to their health. The bill of Sir A, 
Aenew was partial in its nature and de- 
served to fail. He had no objection to 
allow the hon. Gentleman to bring in his 
bill, and give him an opportunity of ex- 
plaining his intentions. 

Leave Piven. 

INTIMIDA VoTers. ] Mr. 
Slaney moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
t or attempts at intimidation 
to voters to influence their votes for 
Members of Parliament. As the 
necessity of some measure on this subject 
all seemed to agree. ‘The intimidation 
Committee had shown, that there was not 
a single part of England which did not 
afford evidence of the necessity of devising 
some mode for the protection of the voter 
in the honest exercise of the francl 
Many of his friends thought that the pro- 
tection of the ballot would ensure that 

; but he had lately by his vote 
proved that he could not in his conscience 
sanction that opinion. He was persuaded, 
however, of the necessity of checking that 
intimidation which was known to prevail 
An extensive alteration as to 
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to 
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the possessors of the franchise was effected 
by the Reform Bill. In this 
abuses had grown up which it was essen- 
tial to check. With this view he had in- 
troduced the present measure. It was 
inpolitic, he conceived, that any bill which 
it was wished to make effectual should be 
so severe as to have the general opinion 
of mavkind run counter to it. He had, 


system 


22} of Voters. 12 


Mi P, Hou 17 l thought that no mea 


| ] | } 
sure on this subject which did not ema- 


nate from the Government, or which wa 


not founded on the 1 port of the litimida 
uld be well re 


tion Committee, we ived by 


the House. Ele 


‘lined, if he wert 


, 1 , 
should t etol be a 


upport d by the 


to resist the introduction of this Bill 





Mr. flume beerged to k his hon 


therefore, endeavoured to frame such a Friend one question, Suppose a steward 
measure as, while it visited the offenece,| were to attend an election hich they 
aflixed to it only such a punishment as | had 0 on to su t was thi 
should ensure the attainment of the object | t the la Lio fort n 
he had in view by the general concurrence. | of in neing by p 
He intended that any landlord, customer, { ( t is | oO | S 1 lial 
master, or any other person who should | t le p tt \et 
in any form or way interfere with the in- Mr. S | Friend 
depend nt exercise of the franchise, should \ | { tint | 
be considered guilty ofa misdemeanou i e | { phi et the 
He meant, next, that any person so offend- | « cl wl mpl 
ing should be liable to be convieted bef Hlawe is p { tead 
two magistrates, or indicted at the Ses- | of att ling to put d { 
sions before a jury. If taken before tw hey should give the vote: 
magistrates he should have the power of | the pris llo conceal 
appealing to the Sessions, not to the \ of acting thir f Li 
bench of magistrates, but to atrial by jury. | w to at dy titi 
Should he be convicted, he would be liabl - but d is | o ll to 
to a fine of 1O0/, with a power of mitiga- | put idati it \ a bill to 
tion, aunder special circumstances, to 50/. | pr te ve us informat 
The person intimidated he intended should Lord John Russell t] what bad 
bea competent witness; and if he were a} passed that ev proved t had 
voter he might have half the fine paid over | st the ot night, that i e 
to him. The proceeding on this measure re iy ft } if | 1 uv | i were 
was limited to six months after the p pl ln st discontei ald | 
when the oftence was committed. 8 | | \ ) 
did not pretend to say, that such a measu ) uld Ss onl 
would altozethe: prevent, but he thought | « dy f 
it well caleulated to diminish, the num! Li d dl 
of offences committed on the ground of | \ o) eal tr " s hon 
intimidation. riend, t Vien f had 
Mr. Warburton said, that when the/s i idily ved, t it could 
ballot was under discussion the other | n n that intimidatiotr S | 
evening, the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- {| bet mnd, and yet that the voter suf 
sell)had used intellizible arzuments against | ferec Ity const it on the d 
it, to which he was willing to accede the | covery + h reised franchis 
commendation of sincerity. But when | contrary to the wish of those who pos 
the hon. Gentleman proposed a bill to | sessed control over his acts. At the same 


prevent, by penalties the practice of in- | 


timidation, he looked upon it to be just as 
impossible a problem in politics or morals 
as the squaring a circle in geometry, or 
perpetual motion in mechanics, When a 
person now voted contrary to the wish of 
his customer was he told the 
why that custom was withdrawn ? 


reason 


When 


| 
no reason was alleged, now that no penalty 


existed, was itlikely that there would be, 


when it was made a penal offence. Such 


a measure was a mockery of legislation. 


time he owned he was disposed to attach 
| some value to the declarations of Parlia- 
|ment on this subject. Much the same 
| objection might be urged with respect to 


} 
| 





} ' 
| bribery. 


Supposing that a person was 
and a voter to give 

bidder for it: if 
conducted s cretly, 


re dy to offer a bril e, 

his vote to the high 

this transaction were 

it would be extrem ly difficult by any law 

or penaity tO prevent this act of briberv. 
' 


Yet, if no laws existed against bribery, it 
would prevail to a far greater extent than 
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it now existed. He had suggested to his 
hon. Friend, when he saw on the paper 
this notice to bring in a bill, that it would 
be a more proper way to preface it by 
resolutions of that House. They had 
resolutions with respect to bribery; and 
they had a Committee with regard to 
bribery and intimidation, which found no 
difficulty in the investigation or proof of 
these evils; and he, therefore, was per- 
suaded that in accordance 
with the law and the well-known institu- 
the country must themselves 
make some impression as a declaration of 
the sense of that House, and must form a 


Intimidation 


resolutions 


tions of 


more proper fi und ition for any measure 
than the authority of an individual Mem 
ber. Being, however, convinced that 
great evil existed the er 
which intimidation was practis¢ and 
being the opinion of the 
| mivht be accomplishe d by 


from mani in 


¢ 


d, 
hon. Gentleman 
that some 2ood 
his Bill, he a vote against 
its introduction, He hoped that the House 
would not far discountenance 
attempt of this kind as to refuse to exa- 
mine the provisions of this measure. 

Mr. Scarlett admitted, that intimidation 


could not give 
Fe) 


an 


sg 





was odicus. He was disposed to think, 
however, that hon. Gentlemen 


| 

| 

drew 

their imagination too largely with respect 
| 

' 

} 

' 

| 


on 
to the intimidation of voters. He had 
some experience in elections, and he found | 
that the more attempts were made to inti 
midate the voter the less they succeeded. } 
In order to make the voter perfectly inde- 
pendent, a higher qualification ought to 
be exacted. 

Sir George 
House ought 
of discussing 
than the ballot of preventing the evil of 
intimidation. He should, therefore, sup- 
port the motion for leave to bring in the 
Bill. 

Mr. Jervis was altogether hostile to the 
proposition, ‘To correct the evil com- 
plained of, the tribunal proposed to be 


» Strickland thought, that th 
- , 

to be aliowed an opportunity 

some less objectionable mode 


erected by this Bill was the worst that 
could possibly be devised. Two magis- | 
trates, with a jury of farmers! These | 


were the parties to determine whether any 
intimidaton had been practised by land- 
The noble Lord had endeavoured 
to draw an analogy between intimidation 
and bribery. There was no analogy 
between the two. Bribery was a positive | 
act, and consequently open to detection ; 
whereas intimidation might be practised 


lords. 
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in a thousand ways without the possibility 
of detection. The only eflicient protec- 
tion to the voter was the right of secret 
voting, With these views upon the sub- 
ject, although he admitted the course to 
be an unusual one, he should certainly 
vote against the motion for leave to intro- 
duce the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exc heque rs uid, 
the introduction of a 
bill was not only unusual, but in this 

thought, uujustifiable. He 
thought the proposition a very reasonable 
one for the House to entertain. ‘The evil 
of intimidation was admitted on all hands: 
therefore it became the duty of the House 


that resistance to 


instance, he 


to inquire whether some practical remedy 
could not be devised. If the provisions 
of the Bill now proposed should appear 
not to afford a practical remedy, it might 
cted upon the second reading. If 
the House refused to entertain the Bill at 


ve re | 


| all, it must rest its resistance to !t upon one 


of two vrounds—either that it did not 
believe the existence of the evil, or else 
that there was no remedy for the evil 


except the ballot. He was not prepared 


n the aflirmative of either of 
these propositions. If the House rejected 
the ion of the Bill, 


the natural inference would be, that it did 


to declare } 


¢ : | amt lipet 
ion for the mtroauct 


1) 


not wish to prevent intimidation, 


Mr. Brotherton hoped, that the hon. 
| Gentleman would be allowed to bring in 
the bill, He thought that the mere 


circumstance of such a measure beng 
the Hiouse 
moral 
influence in the country as to prevent the 
necessity of resort ng to the ballot. 

Mr. Gillon considered, that the suggest- 
ions of the noble Lord with respect to a reso- 
lution of that House would be of no avail. 
The resolutions that were passed every 
Session were quite farcical. In spite of 
the resolutions of that House it was now 
scarcely attempted to be disguised that 
Peers interfered in the elections of Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

Mr. Forbes suggested, that the bill 
should have a clause introduced to protect 
voters from intimidation by blows. In 
his opinion, that kind of intimidation was 
a very effective one, and the bill would be 
useless without it. He should not oppose 
the motion if it came to a division. 

Colonel Sibthorp was satisfied that no 
efficient remedy could be applied to pre- 
vent the evil, unless a curb were put upon 


introduced and discussed by 


might possibly have so great a 
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the influence and control of the Govern- 
ment. An instance had occurred within 
the last few days. It was currently 
reported, as well out of the House, as 


within its walls, that in consequence of 


what took place upon the debate on the 
ballot a scene occurred in the Cabinet 
which for a time placed all the members 
of it completely at sixes and sevens. It 
was currently reported that something like 
an altercation took place, and that one 


noble Lord, exercising a vast portion of 


{Fes, 22} 





the influence of the ministry, said to | 


another noble Lord, 
must go out.” This produced the necessary 


influence had its effect in the very cabinet 


itself, composed, of course, of men of | > 
| Blewitt, Rd. 


| Bolder dy ll.G 


strong and high minds, how much more 
powerful must it be when applied to 
persons in less eminent situations? It 
was often difficult to know what was 
meant by bribery and intimidation. He 


“ Either you or [| | 
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port the bill in it, future stages, but he 
should certainly vote in favour of the 
motion for leave to bring it in. 

Lord George Bentinck thought, the 
nostrum proposed in this bill so nauseous 
and ineflicient that the time of the House 
ought not to be wasted in going into a 
second discussion. He should therefore 
vote against its introduction. 

I'he House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
23: Majority 27. 





List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. D Lennox, Lord G. 


| Acland, T. D. Lennox, Lord A 
obedience. But if such an exertion of 


| Baines, E. 


had been charged with both, because he | 


had performed common acts of charity, 
and discharged what he considered to he 
his duty to his fellow-creatures. 
volence extended to the widows of deceased 
voters, from whom he asked no favour in 
return, had been magnified into the gross- 
est bribery and corruption. He should 
not object to the introduction of the 
present bill, but unless a clause were in- 
troduced to prevent the exercise of the 
influence of the Government at elections, 
he thought that it would be productive of 
little good. 

Sir George Sinclair should certainly 
oppose the introduction of the bill, be- 


Benevo- 


cause he thought nothing so like ly to | 


countenance and increase “the evil as the 
adoption of an insufficient and futile 
remedy. 

The z Attorney-General thought, that the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury wosld be very 
hardly dealt by if he were not allowed to | 
bring in the bill. When the hon. Member 
rose to propose it there was a general cry 
of ‘“* move, move! ” from all sides of the 
House, from which the natural inference 
to be drawn was, that the House was 
disposed to receive the proposition by 
general acclamation. It was not until the 
hon. Gentleman, at the request of the 
hon. Member for Bridport, had given a 
very brief outline of his plan, that any 
opposition was manifested. He did not 


think this a right course of proceeding. | 
He by no means pledged himself to sup- 


Aglionby, H. A Lowther, J. H. 
Marsland, T. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Borthwick, P, Palmerston, Viscount 
Brothert ly J. Pe ise, se 

Busfeild, W. Pe chell, Captain 


Campbell, Sir J. Plumptre, J. P. 


Baring, F. T. 


~ eet Earl of Pringle, A 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Duncombe, T. Russell, Lord J. 


Evans, W. Seymour, Lord 
Farnham, E. B. Sibthorp, Colonel 
Finch, F, Smith, R. V. 
Forbes, W Steuart, R. 

Gas ke il, Jas. Milnes Stuart, Hf. 
Gladstone, W. E. Talfourd, Sergeant 
Grey, Sir G. Williams, W. 
Grimsditch, T. Wood, G 

Hastie, A. Yates, J. A. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 

Hodgson, R. TELLERS. 
Hlughes, W. B. Slaney, R. A 
Lascelles, hon. W.S. Strickland, Sir G. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, Major James, W. 
| Bagge, W. Jervis, J. 

Jeamish, F. B. Langdale, hon. C. 
Blake, \ LJ. Litton, E. 


| Goring, H. D. 





Chalmers, P. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Davies, Colonel Stewart, J. 
| Gibson, le Thornley, ¥ 
Gillon, W. D. Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
rELLERS, 
Bentinck, Lord G. 


Sinclair, Sir G. 


Hawes, B. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
Inglis, Sir R. 


Leave given. 


CALL OF Sir William 


THe Hovse.] 


Molesworth said, that as it had been sup- 
posed he was not serious in his intention 
to bring on the motion of which he had 
civen notice for the 6th of March, he 
begged to state that he was determined to 
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take the sense of a full House upon it, 
with a view of ascertaining then opinion 
as to the delays which had taken place in, 
and as to the general conduct which had 
been pursued by, the Colonial Department. 
He should now, therefore, persevere in the 
motion of which he had given notice for a 
call of the House on that day. He in- 
tended to confine his motion for that day 
to the subject of the Colonial office, and 
not, as some persons imagined, make it 
a call upon the House to « 
ion with regard to her Majesty’s Minis 
generally, about whom hx 


xpress an ri in- 


had, ever SINCE 


the speech of the noble Lord at the head of 


the Home Department, at 
ment of this Session, been as perfectly in- 





different and careless as he was about th 
ministers of the Czar of all the Russias 
or of the Emperor of China, His object 
was, firstly and chiefly to relieve thos 


colonial possessions of her Majesty, in 
whose prosperity this country had th 
greatest from the 
imbecile and oppressive 
This was 
in so far a party question would bé 
ved in the motion), his 
ascertain and exhibit to the House and tine 
country how many Members there were im 
this House, whether Whigs, o1 
who would, for mere party pur- 


interest, control of an 


ay 
his main wish. Secondly (and 
invol 


object was to 


Tort 3, 
Radicals, 
poses, venture cither to negative or refuse 
to maintain a proposition of the very great- 
est import ince, and 
of them, 
perfectly true. 
for which he now took the liberty to ask 
the House to grant his motion, nam 
“that the House be 
6th of March.” 
Motion agreed 


which almost every 01 
} ] 
in their consciences, knew to be 


}hese were the reas 


called over on the 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, February 23, 1838. 


MINUTES. Bi Read a third t — | equer B 
Transfer of Aids; W ford H of Inc t 
Petitions presented. I 1 BRrouGHa f I 
Tredgar, and Pertl y further 
oteh Chureh.—-By the Bishop of Sar 
the Clergy of his Dio against Education 
on Religion.—By Lord Fo.ry, from Kenily 
abolition of N« » Apprenticeship. 


Toe Baror.| Vis Melhourne 
said, he had been intrusted with the pre- 


ount 
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| Ic rt, but that so numerous and 


he commence- | 


ito the 


| obse rved upon in your 
' ! 


Government. | 
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cited, which a motion had 
lately he other 
Parliament, and observations addressed to 
their Lordships. He alluded to the vote 
by ballot. ‘The petition which he had the 
honour to present had been transmitted to 
him, with a letter from a gentleman who 
had interested himself a good deal in its 
getting up, in which he was informed, 
that up to the period of the la 
the petitioners had not been inclined to- 
iction of the vot by bal- 
elaring had 


especting 
been made int 


st elections 
’ 1 ° } 
wards the introadt 


been, upc 
intim idation and interference 
opi nions of the vote rs, that the y had come 

conclusion, that only the ballot 
would provide pi 


with the 


tection to the poorer 
classes among the constituent body, and 
they accordingly offered, through him, the 
present pr tition to their Lordships. I have 
een (observed the noble Viscount) with 
ore regret, that which has already been 
Lordships’ House 
by the noble and learned Baron near me, 
namely, the progress of this measure in 
su b li iC 


lust Say, quite impossible to deny. This, 


4s opinion “a progress which it is, I 
nN 

‘pt . 
I conceive, 
circumstance stated 
I have refe 


has arisen very much from the 
in the letter to which 

at the recent 
timid ition and the power which 
man over 


\ 
ed; name I , that 


Station be wealth Five one 


: 1 ' 
another had been exercised in a more 


| 1] nal ' , 1 nn ner } 
reckless and uns rupulous manner than 
hy] vor : fryy VW hy her it | 
nad ever been belore, Whether it be true, 


| about 


fecline and 
| 7 


influence has been 


xercised by one pe litical party more than 


other, I presume to give no opinion— 
knowledge | nothing 
it—and if | may claim to have any 

mind respecting the 
derived from what ] 
eeneral 


of my own know 
Impression on my 
mnatter, it is ¢ atin ly 
understand is the 
general report. But, my 
Lords, if the one-half, the one-third, nay, 
the one tenth part of what I have heard 
on this head, be founded in fact, I cannot 
certainly at all wonder at the feeling 
which prevails on the subject, or that per- 


am civen to 


| sons suffering from so much inconvenience 


sentation of a petition from Leith upon a | 


PF ee cs 
subject of great public interest, on which 


publi ic feeling was at present much ex- | press for 


| mediate 


| 


should feel inclined to fly for relief from it 
to any remedy which might offer the 
smallest hope of redress. At the same 
time I cannot but express my strong hope, 
that the public will not allow themselves 

to be led away on this subject by any im- 
pressure ; but that, before they 
the enactment of a measure so 


House of 


mn that occasion, the instances of 
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important, that they may well and ma- 


turely weigh its advantages and disadvan- | 
~ ‘ . 


tages with unbiassed judgment and calm 
and temperate feelings. My decided 
opinion is, my Lords, that if even all that 
has been said on this subject be true, the 
measure of the ballot is one which ought 
not to be adopted as a remedy. It is not 
my intention to introduce a debate 
the present occasion; but | 
lowed to observe, with respect to the mea- 
do not be 
comprehensive, perspicacious, or acute, 
as to be able to what tl 
quences of its adoption in this country 
would be. 
its appli cation, and successful application, 
countrie 1 hold to b 
( te: to Eng 


upon 
must be al- 


, 


sure, lieve that any mind is so 


foresee e conse- 


4 ks 7 
{nv arguments derived from 
in fore lon 
inap plicable in 

know from experience, that measure iIn- 


troduced into our country from a fore 


land, and measures carried from England 
over to other states, do not operate so 
well, or work in the same manner, as in 


the country in which they were originally 
brought into action ; 
my Lords, that I for one 


the adoption of this measure of the ballot, 


shoul l ol py eC t to 


if introduced to us onthe ground of 
successful application to other countri 


It might succeed, my Lords, I will not 
take upon myself to say it would not suc- 
ceed in this country ; but the v ry un 

tainty of 
prevent me from sanctioning its avo; 
I may, however, my Lords, speak even 


k . : 
its etiects alarms me, and 


more positively upon this subject; f 

putting aside all othe: ovjections to it 
adoption, I do not hesitate to express 
my belief, that the ballot in no respec 


would prove an eflicacious remedy for the 
evils and grievances it is inte 
and even if those evils and grievances pre- 
vailed to a much greater extent than they 
do, the ballot, so far from diminishing 
them, would add to their number, and at 
the same time introduce others of a mor 
annoying nature. Such being my opi- 
nions, my Lords, I have but to add, that 
while I have great satisfaction in 
known the wishes of body of my 
fellow-countrymen in presenting their pe- 
titions, | cannot give my approbation to 
the prayer of that I now beg leave to place 
upon your table. 

Lord Brougham said, it not his 
intention on this occasion to discuss the 
question to which this petition referred. 
Certain it was, that the alleged exercise of 


nded to cure 


, 
making 


any 


was 


{ Fes. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
j 
1 
| 


} amMONE the 


undu 


| destructiv: of the 
| franchise, 


foun 
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and of the existence of 
that was almost 
beneficial use of the 
had of late year the 
to increase in popularity. It had 

advocates 
however, a 


influence, 
intimidation to an extent 


s caused 
ballet 
l and new 
people. It was, 


new favour 


¢ } . } 5 
question that demanded much and serious 
| consideration. He entirely agreed with 
his noble Friend in opinion, that it would 


and ser ne it is, | 


| connected 


be most unsate to adopt the principle 
merely because it had been tried in othe: 
cou ric ithout ost nxiously cousli- 
d x and marking t peculiar circum- 
ted \ 1 those countries. 

] i spl ne su vstem 
| l ( ut to il ther \ t put that 
revi investigation and scrutiny was 
Not] ild b unsaf 

L! Biss l th institutio of one 
( iCl itl | ur full li- 
V everv ] question 
because that which might agree very well 
vi it ior; o cou V might be very 
i f roth He | l upon it as 
unsale use, { i system were 
adopted without such inquiry, it assumed, 
that t experiments, that in the 
( { VW was fi st tried, and that 
l h about to be introduced, 
pl ed on th same terms and unde! 
the same circumsta It did not fol- 
w, becaus th llot succeeded in 
cot \ ina l Si ad D tried 

| It sta iu ) OLn yunds ; 
l, tha endly 

to tt ru it upon that 
pol It had been a red vy i /ppo- 
I $ ballot, as an argum izainst 
that it had t answered France, 
and i t that, th friends of 
{ in ide ntal part of thi ll 
case, had contended, first, that it had been 
effectual concl Y parties and next, 


that it had produced none of those eftects 


which had been said to arise from its 
ad nin other countri 

i] Dui of Wellingt said: My 
Li rds, I should not have th ug rht it neces- 


Ly i singel ser- 
; which have fallen from the noble 
to the subject of the 
has presented, and the 
appears has been sent to 
him by an individual in the country, had 
not thought proper to 

party—I con- 

party which is politically 
with the noble Viscount—those 


rd upon the ol 
vatiol 
Viscount in advertin 
petit 

lette1 which it 


ion which he 


the noble Viscount 
impute partic 


ceive 


ular ly to one 


not that 
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measures and proceedings which he ap- 
prehends are so calculated to lead to that 
system of voting which is prayed for in the 
petition, and which the gentleman who has 
communicated with the iscount 
has said to be the cause of his havihg 
signed that petition, and also the cause 
which has induced many others to follow 
the same course. Now, | must say, | firmly 
believe, that the consequence of the trans- 
cent yi to rendet 

the possession of political 
viduals in 
nay, | 
country, 


ss 
noble \ 


actions of r ars has been, 
power by indi- 
country, 
part of the 


than it 


ditierent parts of the 
must say in every 


infinitely more desirable 


was years ago, Corporations have ac- 
quired great interest—individuats mee 
acquired great influence—and tl can 
be no doubt whatever, that all tha it influ- 
ence and all that interest has been directed 
to the purpose of promoting and acquiring 


U of which 
under the 


ae 
denied. 


political power. This is a fae 
we are all aware, which p 
view of all of us, 
But, my Lords, I must say, 
especially to the exercise of 
ence and, 
and interest of every 
last seven years we have gonc 
half a century. Things remain no longer 
in the state according 
to my recollection, even ten years ago 
Things are not now as they were then. 
But the noble Viscount has said, that noble 
Lords and Gentlemen have — ex- 
ercised the influence which thei r property 
may them their tenants and 
tradesmen. Now I have beena good deal 
in the world, my Lords, and | know of no 
such thing. I knowagreat deal of the 
exercise of influence of another description 
—I hear a great deal of it, and I see much 
evidence of it—I mean the 
priestly influence and intimidation in all 
parts of a nei ghbouring country, Ww her 


isses 
and cannot be 
that in respect 
official influ 

indeed, the sc eaiieasiie aca 
description, in the 
back above 


in which they were, 


five over 


riots are invarié rbly excited in the course of 


every election—but with regard to that 
species of influence which has been alluded 
to—the influence of property, and the ex- 


call the 


ercise of what I must improper 
influence of men of property over their 
tradesmen and tenants—I know of none 
such; and so far as my influence goes | 


always beg that it may never be used. My 
Lords, I shall be greatly concerned if | 
ever see the example of other countries 
followed in this respect by the establish- 
ment of what is called the principle of the 
ballot. Whatis the principle that honour- 


exercise of 
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ably distinguishes us from other nations ? 
The universal publicity of our conduct— 
the open avowal of our sentiments and in- 
tentions to allmankind. Deeply, then, 
should I be concerned at the introduction 
of a system into this country which would 
convey the impression that any one en- 
the right was afraid to come forward 
vow publicly the notions and opinions 
which he entertained. With respect to 
the exercise of all this influence, let me 
ask what is the principle upon which the 
Constitution of this country is formed— 
not merely the Monarchical Constitution, 
for we have the happiness of living under 
a limited Monarchy—but the Constitution 
is framed not only for the protection of 
individual liberty and life, but also for the 
protection of property. We are called here 
for the protection of property, and for the 
security of the Church, as well as for the 
security of and life; and I hope 
that Lordships will never lose sight 
of these objects in any of your deliberations 

Lord Brougham b id always "aeivin of 
opinion that the ballot would afford little 
if any protection as between the landlord 
and tenant, but in towns great and undue 
influence was notoriously exercised by the 
customers over the shopkeepers, and there 
the ballot was unquestionably required. He, 
like the noble Viscount, had not alluded 
to one political party more than the other 
both parties were, perhaps, equi ally toblame. 
He was bound, | however, in justice to the 
noble Duke, to observe that as regarded 
official perhaps had been 
exercised by the Government of 1830— 
that over which the noble Duke presided 
—than any other within his recollection. 
But it was to protect the trades-people in 
towns that the ballot was most required. 
What would the noble Duke say to the 
following instance of undue interference. 
Ina certain great city not far from the 
place in which their Lordships were sitting, 
a certain poor but honest and worthy 
tradesman had no less than sixteen written 
applications from different customers, all 
insisting on his voting one particular way, 
and threatening him with the loss of their 
custom if he did not do so, a loss which 
would almost amount to his ruin. Not- 
withstanding this that tradesman did not 
vote as he was ordered, and he only hoped 
ithad not been his ruin. 

Viscount Melbourne begged, in explana- 
tion, to state that he had not charged any 
political party particularly with having ex- 
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libs rly 
your 


influence, less 
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ercised undue influence at the late ele¢ 
tions. 
Petition to lie on the table. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 23, 18 
MINUTES. Bill Read a f t -—Sa 
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the Secretary for Foreign Affairs i 
place, he wished to remind 
Lord that about two 1 
put a question to n as t 
remnant of the Brit I 
Sebastian might be expected hor 
this country. The ne Lord h 
said, that vessels had nh sent 
order that those unfortunate men 
brought home as soon as possibl 


he had received inf 
were now still at St. S 


of great misery, destitution,and starvati 


and that about 200 of them had bee 
ceived on board the C 


preserve from 


oiumDia, 


In orde 


them actual 


that many of the unfortunate men had 


trowsers, no shoes, and were altog 
a most deplorable state of destitut 
He had also been informed, that in th 
ginning of January last a serjeant had 
found lying dead in the snow with sca 
a rag of clothing on his He sl 
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55 The Legion in Spain. 
Spanish Government. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will feel with me the 
fullest confidence in the assurance of Lord 
John Hay, and therefore I have no doubt, 
whether the men remain in Spain or come 
back to England, that they will in either 
case act from their own spontaneous dis- 
position, 

Sir G. De Lacy Evans observed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had said, that he 
had the greatest possible confidence in 
Lord John Tay. 
right hon. Gentleman had not 
that confidence by the ardent feeling he 
had displayed in that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said, that he had re- 
ceived communications respecting the state 
of the men now remaining at St. Sebas- 
tian; and so had he. 
as well as the right hon. Gentleman; nay, 
he would venture to say a good deal better 
than the right hon. Baronet, tl 
these men. He derived his knowledge 
from quite as vood a source as the right 
hon. Gentleman. He it was 
rather uncourteous on the part of the right 
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thought 


state of 
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men, offer some suggestions, or make some 
appeal to her Majesty’s Government in the 
cause of humanity, at the same time 
stating that they would support that Go- 
vernment in any interference on their part 
to avenge the foul murders that had been 
committed under the Durango decree. 

Sir 17. ITardinge: I have to observe I 
shall never, during the exercise of my Par- 
liamentary duty, think it necessary to 
regulate my conduct by the opinions of 
the gallant officer opposite. I beg to 
remind him and the House that their late 
commander, Brigadier-General O’Con- 
nell, has declared, in his ofticical order of 
the day, that the conduct of the Spanish 


| authorities towards the legion was infamous. 


He knew at least | 


hon. Gentleman to appeal to the name of | 


Lord John Hay without reflecting that it 
was possible that he was in communica- 
tion with that noble Lord. The right hon, 
Gentleman had said the men were in a 
state of misery and starvation; but he 
would assert that there was no such thing 


as starvation amongst them. If there 


were any difficulty whatever on the part of 


the Commander-in-Chief at St. Sebastian 
in suppiying the men with provisions, he 
knew that Lord John Hay was both willing 
and able to supply them. Although thes 
men had a right to demand permission to 
return to England in consequence of the 
non-fulfilment of engagement towards 
them, yet he had reason to state, from the 
same authority on which the right hon, 
Gentleman himself relied, that the men 
had not been in a worse condition than 
the troops under his own command. 
[Laughter]. He should like to know 
whether the conclusion of the sentence 
would be followed by similar cheers from 
the Gentlemen opposite, and that those 
troops were not in so bad a state as the 
British army was at different periods 
during the Peninsular war. The right 
hon. Baronet and other hon Gentle- 
men on his side of the House were often 
using the word ‘“ humanity,” but he 
should like to have heard that right hon. 
Baronet, or those other hon. Gentle- 





When the hon. and gallant Officer rises to 
vindicate them, and the treatment of those 
men by the Spanish government (and of 
course it is a vindication when he says 
thatthe men are not suffering), I assert 
that their treatment has been, not only 
from information I have received, but also 
from a public document of their officers, 
and more especially from the official state- 
ment of Brigadicr-General O’Connell, that 
their treatment has been of the most in- 
famous description. 

Sir G. De Lacy Evans again rose, but 
was prevented from addressing the House 
by loud cries of ‘ Chair!” 

The Speakey said that the House must 
perceive it was not with his concurrence 
that any additional observations had been 
made after the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had answered the 
question put to bim; but the hon. and 
gallant Officer (Sir G. De Lacy Evans) 
appealing to the House to be heard, the 
House had extended to him that courtesy ; 
and he (the Speaker) had now to appeal 
to that hon. and gallant Officer and the 
House whether it was not fit that this con- 
versation should cease. 

Lord John Russell thought, after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
in the chair that this conversation ought 
not to proceed; and he was certain that 
if his hon. and gallant Friend perceived 
that it was for the advantage of the House 
that he should make a sacrifice of his own 
personal feelings by foregoing any further 
expression of them, he would readily do so. 

Conversation ended. 


Orpver or tHe Batu.| Mr. Brad- 
shaw said, that, having seen it gazetted 
that her Majesty had appointed Colonel 
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De Lacy Evans to be knight commander 
of the most hon. military order of the Bath, 
he wished to put a qustion to the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He wished to know from that 
noble Lord whether the appointment of 
Colonel De Lacy Evans had passed in the 
regular course through the 
the recommendation of the Commander- 
in-Chief? He understood that, in all cases 
whatever, her Majesty — 

The Speaker: The hon. 
put his question. 

Mr. Bradshaw: Was the appointment 
pi assed through the regular ec hanne I—that 
is, through the Horse Guards ? 

Viscount Palmerston: The 
which I have to make to the hon. Gentle- 
man is, that the appointment of Sir George 
De Lacy Evans to be knight commande: 
of the Bath was made in the usual manner 
by her Majesty’s Government, and upon 
their own responsibility. The hon. Gentle- 
man is mistaken in supposing that it is at 
all necessary, or has been the invariable 


Gentleman will 


answe! 


war-office, on | 





practice, that the exercise of the discretion | 


of the Government in recommending per- 


sons to the Crown for that honour should | 


be governed by any recommendation, or, 
> ’ 


even what Is less, by the advice of th 
person at the head of thearmy. With re- 
gard to the appointment itself, [ shall 


merely say that | humbly venture to think 
that it was earned and well bestowed. 

Sir A. Dalrymple wished to ask th 
noble Lord a question with reference to 
the answer which had just been given to 
his hon. Friend. He 
whether Sir George De 
been appointed knight commander of the 
Bath as one of the ten foreign 
who, according to the rules of the institu- 
tion, were eligible for that honour ? 

Viscount Palmerston: No; he has not. 

Sir G. De Lacy Evans said, that as he 
had had the honour of a communication 
with the noble Lord at the head of th 
army, the nature of which was rather in- 
compatible with the questions which had 
just been put by the hon. Member for 
Canterbury, he thought, that as this was 
somewhat a subject of a personal kind to 
himself, he might be permitted to ask that 
hon. Member, whether he had any autho- 
rity from that noble Lord to put those 
questions ? 

Mr. Bradshaw said, had not any 
authority from Lord Hill to ask those 
questions; but he had received communi- 
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cations from many officers of the 
who felt it to be t 
poimtment, 

Subject drop ype d. 


army 
» them an unjust ap- 


Russta.] Mr. Maclean wished to ask 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreien 


whether, subsequently to the cor- 


; 
respo nee laid on the table of the 
House with regard to the affair of the 
Vixen, othe respondence had_ not 
taken p| ice between himself and Mr. Bi ll, 
is well as the authorities of St. Peters- 
burgh and Constantinople? If so, whether 
he would have any objection to place that 
corresp nd hic i ke Wise On the table of 


the House ? He had also another ques- 


tion to put to the noble Lord. He had 
received information of an outrage having 
been committed in the passage of the 
Dardanelles upon a certain merchant 
VeSSE I, and he wished to - ow whether 


any such communication had been received 
by me noble Lord and which he (Mr. 
Maclean) understood had been made to 
the authorities at Constantinople? The 
| rned Gentleman then read an 


extract of a communication whit h he had 
received fron the acvent employed by the 
| merchants, to the effect, that a merchant 
vessel recently arrived at Liverpool was 
twice fired at by’a Russian brig of war, 
inder the supposition that it was a corsair. 
But the merchant vessel having passed 


above th« castle, in the channel where 
1 


she must have shown her papers, there 


| could be no shadow of excuse for firing 


wished to ask | 
Lacy Evans had | 





on her in pretence that she was a corsair. 
ilso stated, tl 
= been made ag 
ing, ¢ ind | 
Lord whe 
or not? 

Viscount Palmerston said, it was quite 
true that since the date of the papers 
which had been laid on the table with re- 
vard to the affair of the Vixen there had 
been some correspondence between him- 
self and Mr. Bell, and he had no sort of 
to lay it also before the House. 
With rezard to the transaction to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had al- 
luded, he be OF 7 ¢ d to say, that he received 
two days ago an which, however, 
differed in some material respects from the 
statement which had been made to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. It had been 
stated to him, that two English merchant 
anchor within the 


It was iat a protest had sub- 
rainst this proceed- 
» wished to know from the noble 
+ 


her these statements were true 


objection 


account 


ships were lying at 
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passage of the Dardanelles, and that a 
Russian brig of war, which was passing 
either up or down, fired a blank gun at 


| 
F 
| 


one of the merchant ships to make her 
show her colours, which she did; and] 4 
then fired another blank gun at the other | 
merchant ship to make her show her | 


| j } 
which that also di 


that it was 


colours, ship 
understood, 
practice at sea whe 
country met merchant 
colours to invite th 
colours by 
was not comp! 
show thei 
them. A 
the Russian brig of war was, 
the law of nations, « 
quire a _ 
stated by the hon. 


] ene 
the invariable 


n ships war of any 


vessels without 
thei 


By y 
ind if this 


m to show 
1 E ea ae 
Soowing tneir own ; 
d wit] 


colours ‘< 


| | 
, then to makethem 
1 } 
firing blank 
roht 
que stion might 


ntitled or not to re- 


and | 


id. He | 


| 


to hoist its colours. Upon that question 
he was not at present prepared to express | 
an opinion one way or the other. 
Mr. Maclean: Then the noble Lord} 
has not received any communic ation 


fired on with shot ? 
had rot 


that these ships were 

Viscount Palmerston 
the protest of the two 
vessels, which distinctly 
two guns fired were blank. 


said, he 


maste of the 


Breacu oF Privitece—Mr.O’Con- 
NELL.] Viscount Maidstone said: See- 
ing the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin in his place, I wish to ask him 
whether some sentiments which I perceiv: 
reported as having been delivered by him, 


him on Wedni sday, 
ebruary last, 
Anchor Tavern in 


George De 


in a speech made by 
the 2Ist of F 

the Crown and 
Strand, over which Sir 
Evans presided, are 
I will read this paper to the House . 
hope the hon. and learned Member will 
do me the pleasure of telling 
wards whether this is substantially a cor- 
rect report of what he said on ie" occa- 
sion. The following is from The 
Chronicle : 


at a 
the 
Lacy 


me 


Morning 


“Corruption of the worst description ex- 
isted, and, above all, there was thi perjury of 
the Tory se ian [reland was not safe 
from the English wal Scotch gentry. 
horrible to think, that a body of Gentlemen— 


] 
stated, that the 


dinner at} 


It was | 


men who ranked high in society, who were 
themselves the administrators of the law, and 
who ought therefore to be above all suspicion, | 


others— 
should be per- 
the 


and who oucht to set an exampl to 
not ble that they 
themselves in the 


was it horrik 


juring Committees of 


‘ 


} 


substantially correct ? | 


iccordin® to | 


under the circumstances 
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arise, whether | 
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IIouse of Commons? The time was come 





when ¥ this should be proclaimed boldly. He 
was — to be a martyr to justice and truth, 
sut not to fal e swearing; and, therefore, he 
repeat d, that there was foul perjury in the 
Yory Committees of the House of Commons.” 


There is another extract 
| 


from the same 


speech, as reported in The Morning Post, 

nd which i not in The Mo yRaAg ( Madd 
cl 

did ye I tue matter his words 

might appear in the public press, he hoped 

they would—lre 1 was not safe from th 

ry of the Enelish id Scotch gentry, who 

hs Cl ng to justice and voted ac- 


Now, S r, when I saw these sentiments 
reported as been said by the hon. 
ind learned Member, I said to myself, 

it it would b but fair towards the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, to bring the sub- 
ject forward, and we will, therefore, give 
him the very earlies opportunity to ¢ ontra- 
dict them. Because, 1 do say, that the 
words themselves contain an asp rsion upon 
Members belonging to this House, which 


I, for one, should w 
the very earliest 
N W, SU | «| 


ash 


ish to see wiped out at 
nity possible. 
hon. and learned 
a plain answer to the 
ive iat: to him, as I cannot 

further until I have his 


opportt 
| me 
Member to give me 
question Lh 
pre ceed any 


explanation. 


Mr. O'Connell: Sir, I am exceedingly 
obliged to the noble Lord for giving this 
publicity to the sentiments I entertain on 
th subject of Committees of a particular 


description in this House. Sir, I did say 
that—every word of that; 
and [ do repeat, that I believe it to be 
perfectly true. Is there a man who will 
put his hand upon his heart and say upon 
his honour as a gentleman, that he 


not believe that that is substantially true. 


every Vi ord of 


does 


Lila 


Such a man would be laughed to scorn. 


t 
| the nob le 


The hon. and lear 


It is a hideous abuse. The public press 
has taunted you with it. The last time 
[ addressed the House upon the subject, 
f read a paragraph out of the Morning 
Chronicle 


The Speaker: I wish to make a remark 
as to the re eaaibak of our proceedings. 
d Member having an- 
he question, I must now appeal to 

Lord to pcs what motion he 
ke. [C Move.” | 


} 
ered 


intends to ma ries of ‘ 





Viscount Maidstone said, Sir, in conse- 
jnuence of the h , and learned Member 
for Dublin b wing owned that he has said 
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exactly what is stated—in short, having 
allowed that my statement is eshatahtia lly 
true—I give notice of a motion to bring 
his conduct before the House Monday 
next; for Ido think that such an asper- 
sion, passed generally upon the Mem! 
this House, oug 
without proof being adduced. 

The Speaker reminded thi 
that all that remained for him n 
do was to give notice of hi 

Viscount Maidstone: Then, Sir, [ gis 
notice that on Monday next | cal 
the attention of the Hou to th 
cles, and to the conduct of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. 

Lord John Russell said, Sir, I be to 
give notice that, if this complaint be enter- 
tained by the House, on 
mean to bring forward for the consideration 


of this House the « hare of the right rev 


1 } 


ht not to hi “is been nad 


17 ' 
a} r 
novie ord, 


1 } 
M ynday XI 


Prelate, the Bishop of Exeter, respecting 

an allegation of perjury on the part of 

certain Members of this Hous 
Poor-taws (Ireianp).] The Tfouse 


in Committee on Poor-law (Ireland) Bill, 
On clause 41, which ulates the relief in 
workhouses, b ing proposed, 

Mr. Lucas rose to move, that certain 
words be inserted therein, by which he 
intended to raise the question of settle- 
ment. He did not, however, think 
was a question which could be fitly con- 
sidered in Committee. He thought that 
a question of such importance, one that if 
admitted, would alter the whole frame of 
the Bill, ouvht to have been discussed in 
the Ricmer itself, and 
opinion, but it was the opinion of 
House last vear, when on 
forward this question in a ¢ 
the whole House, a very 
was expressed by the Committee that it 


not only was that his 


sommittee of 
decided opinion 
was a subject which did not come within 
the scope of their jurisdiction, and that it 
ought to receive 
whole House, and it was : 
cussed by the House ‘ a subs. - 
quent stage of the Bill. fellas 008 
as an objection had been taken to this 
proceeding, he would defer to the opinion 
which had been expressed, and he Zoe 
now bring forward this question, which, 


the consideration of the 
.ccordin: oly dis 


} 
whole 


his opinion, was of as great importance 
as any which could be brought under the 
consideration of the House in connexion 
with this Bill. He 
was neither 


ry ont Lae : 
must confess that it 


agreeable nor encouraging to 


lrience which | 
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of tl [ris ! { his return, that 
ntlem very ¢ | lly oay O} nion 
hag t < } Vis n for ment. H S 
} rau nts, | vi r, in rave ot that con- 
clus | b own admission 
not be al ther satisfact V When 
th rent y sin England last year, 
sp nt att tes which took 
pla u this | sti ind when cir- 
cumstances to which need not more 
particularly refer, interrupted the further 
pl of the Iris P« law | L}, he was 
ul t d ition of Parliament sent 
ry noble Lord att! id of the 

Home Depa nt to investigate the cir- 
cumstances In v 1 Ireland was placed 
Wi sp to this question » collect 

| i 

f; ts, to compare those facts, together 
Wit Informs ition 1 hic} | ] previ- 
ousiyv optal d vit! the TU nts which 
had been np! yed both for and against 


id to make a final report to 


the House upon tl | t. ‘This report 
| was now before the House. As that gen- 
4 | ] 
tleman in| sec nd report D | expressed 
\ mr »o1i Ul Opib nWwWol 1 he had 
delivered the question of settlement, 
i] +] ore a 
\ and as tie was dire led by the Government 
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to consider all the arguments that had been 
adduced on both sides, which bore on the 
great branches of the question of a poor 
law, it might save the time of the House if 
he referred hon. Members to the second 
report of Mr. Nicholls, presented this year, 
for a statement of the arguments against a 
provision of settlement. If, therefore, he 
allowed this statement to be correct, he 
thought that he was entitled to employ the 
admissions which Mr. Nicholls made as 
arguments in favour of the question of set- 
tlement, which its opponents could not 
deny, and could not fairly objectto. The 
first enactment of settlement in England 
proceeded on the assumption of a natural 
and universally acknowledged right. It 
was founded on a feeling that we all 
acknowledged—that one’s own country- 
men were entitled to our assistance and 
charity beyond all others. This was a 
feeling which grew stronger when it affected 
fellow-townsmen and fellow-parishioners, 
and undoubtedly, after the ties of blood, 
the ties of neighbourhood, in their most 
extended as well asin a confined sense, 
exercised a proportionate influence over 
the human mind, Any law, therefore, 
which laid a settlement on that foundation 
would have the willing assent of the people 
in its favour, and any law which shocked 
that feeling would be obstructed and inter- 
rupted at every step by the prejudices and 
prepossessions of the country for which it 
was intended to legislate. Now, if it were 
supposed by the House that what he had 
stated with regard to mankind in general 
was not applicable to Ireland in particular, 
they would not take a correct view of the 
case. His countrymen were now ready to 
give charity to every passing stranger, and’ 
would do so ten times a-day. But if it 
were attempted by act of Parliament to 
fix such a burden permanently on their 
purses, it would be resisted in Ireland as 
much as it would be in other parts of the 
world. Settlement was not to be got rid 
of in any other way than by a national 
rate, It consisted of two things which 
were essentially different, although the 
distinction had not been sufficiently ob- 
served. The first branch of it was the 
fixing of a rate as payable for a certain 
district in certain parts, but the second 
branch of the question was totally distinct 
from the first, and involved the allocation 
of the pauper by fixing a charge for his 
relief, and fixing his actual residence in a 
particular district. He proposed to use 
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the words “ allocation of the rate” and 
“allocation of the pauper” as distinct 
terms, which, however, had been mixed up 
too much together. Now, with regard to 
the allocation of the pauper, it was pro- 
posed by the bill to do away with it en- 
tirely, and in that he perfectly agreed with 
the framers of the measure, as it would 
leave the poor man free to proceed where 
labour was most in demand, and where 
provisions were cheapest. Even if they 
were agreed as tothe abandonment of the 
principle of allocating the paupers, the 
inconvenience would still remain of main- 
taining the allocation of the rates; and 
this inconvenience they never could get 
rid of until they established a national 
rate, leviable indiscriminately upon the 
whole of the country. They were now 
enacting what he considered to be an en- 
tirely new law of settlement, essentially 
different from any other form of settlement 
with regard to the payment of the rates. 
This novel allocation of the rates would 
have neither the feelings nor the prejudices 
of the people arrayed in its favour. It was 
equally repugnant to sound reason ; for if 
the principle were established that relief 
should be given to the casual pauper, what 
means could they have, in numerous in- 
stances, of inquiring into the actual cir- 
cumstances of the persons applying for 
relief —of ascertaining (supposing them to 
come from a distant place) whether they 
had friends of their own capable of main- 
taining them, or whether they had fled 
from the pursuit of justice? But a settle- 
ment, it was alleged, would give rise to 
endless litigation. Under the English 
poor-law system, said the opponents of the 
principle which he advocated, the litigation 
was interminable; and surely it was not 
desirable that so pregnanta source of feud 
and difference should be imported into 
Ireland. He had examined with some 
care how far the argument on the score of 
litigation should be fairly extended and 
whether, in point of fact, the alleged 
inconveniences and hardships would arise. 
In England he found that the litigation 
had almost uniformly been parish litiga- 
tion, each parish being compelled of ne- 
cessity to defend its funds from undue 
claims. Now, supposing the establish- 
ment of eighty unions in Ireland upon 
this scale, one union would comprehend 
about an equal space with 103 English 
parishes; and as the litigation, according 
to his supposition, could only arise 
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amongst the different unions, if the Eng- 
lish law of settlement were established in 
Ireland, the litigation would be decreased 
one hundred fold. Again, the desire for 
litigation was generally found to be pro- 
portioned to the interests at stake, and to 
the risks which the parties incurred. Now, 
as it was estimated that the expense of 
maintaining a pauper in Ireland would be 
just one-third of the expense incurred for 
the maintenance of an English pauper, he 
might legitimately infer that the amount 
of litigation would be limited in propor- 
tion. But it was also in the power of the 
House to adopt measures which would 
limit the evils of litigation; and one of 
the greatest of those evils would be ad- 
mitted, he believed, to be the expense at- 
tendant on legal proceedings. Why might 
not the House relieve the proceedings 
connected with the administration of the 
poor law in Ireland from the expense of 
stamp duty? Ten or fifteen years since 
an excellent law had been introduced into 
Ireland for the encouragement of savings 
amongst the poorer classes. Parliament 
had upon that occasion relieved all the 
proceedings which might arise out of the 
Savings’ Banks Act from the expense of 
stamp duty; and they were by analogy 
bound to do as much now with reference 
to the poor-rates. By the measure to 
which he referred it was enacted that all 
proceedings, where the amountsued for did 
not exceed 50/., should not only be free 
from stamp duty, but, instead of being 
subject to the expensive and cumbrous 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
should be referred to the decision of a 
barrister properly authorised for that pur- 
pose. The same principle might be 
adopted with equal advantage in the pre- 
sent instance. The settlement by unions 
appeared to him too large to obtain a 
sufficient degree of local interest. Still, 
with proper modifications, he believed that 
that principle might be adopted with ad- 
vantage. Under the English Bill, it was 
at the option of the guardians of parishes 
comprised within the same union to declare 
whether they would consent to have their 
respective parishes joined or separated for 
the purpose of special rating. Some 
boards decided in one way, others in a 
different way. This power, however, 
existed in the guardians. According to 
this very Bill the power was conceded to the 
board of guardians of dividing the unions 
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into electoral districts. Now, thisdivision 
might as easily be made applicable to the 
distribution of the unions into rating dis- 
tricts, as to elective purposes. If Mr. 
Nicholls was right in assuming, that single 
parishes would be too small—and if others 
were right in asserting their belief that 
the contemplated unions would be- too 
extensive for rating purposes, here was 
the medium which he (Mr. Lucas) pro- 
posed—namely, the concession to the 
board of guardians of the power of di- 
viding the unions into rating districts, as 
well as into electoral districts. The effect 
of the clause without a settlement would 
be the influx of paupers from the poor 
into the rich districts. Had he not a 
right to demand, that Ulster should not be 
burthened with the expense of maintaining 
the poor of Connaught and Munster? 
There was another circumstance, too, 
which would add to the force of this ob- 
It was very probable that when 
this Bill should have passed, what was 
termed the clearing estates of the super- 
abundant population would take place to 
a very considerable extent, and it was 
equally probable that that superabundant 
population, if without any other resource, 
would repair to the district where there 
was the greatest chance of their obtaining 
support. Again, the Bill made it optional 
on the part of guardians to give relief in 
the only cases, in which under any cir- 
cumstances it was to be given—viz., those 
of destitution; and the argument against 
the settlement was, that they had the 
power of refusing that relief, that was to 
say, they had the power of suffering the 
pauper to perish. Now, that was a power 
which he thought would never be exer- 
cised, and he was borne out in the opinion 
by Mr. Nicholls,who said,‘ it might be safely 
assumed that in no case would the poor 
be suffered to perish.” What, then, be- 
came of the defence against his argument 
in favour of the settlement, which defence 
rested upon the power of refusing relief, 
when it was evident that relief would 
eventually be granted notwithstanding 
this power? The only other argument 
against him was the intricacy of the ac- 
counts, in answer to which he could only 
say, that they might be conducted at a 
very trifling expense. He conceived he 
was entitled to assume, that any admission 
of Mr. Nicholls favourable to a settlement, 
he having been chosen by Government, 
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made against the opponents of that system. 
The hon. Member quoted some passages 
from Mr. Nicholls’s report, to show that 
that Gentleman’s opinion was, that if a 
right to relief were given, it would 
strengthen the arguments in favour of a 
settlement. Now, he conceived he had 
shown that a right, or what was tanta- 
mount to a right, was given by the Bill. 
He, therefore, called on the framers of 
the measure to act towards Ireland as 
they had acted towards England, and to 
give them that part of the English law— 
the law of settlement—which they had 
found to work beneficially, instead of 
trying with Ireland an experiment they 
had not thought fit to try for themselves. 
He thought, the manner of imposing the 
rate adopted in the Bill would be a check 
upon industry, as those who did not pay 
5. a-year for their holdings might be 
withheld from increasing its value in 
order to escape the payment of the rate. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 
that in clause 41, empowering the guardi- 
ans to give relief at their discretion in 
workhouses, the following words be intro- 
duced:—At the cost of ,the districts 
wherein they may have respectively ac- 
quired a settlement. 

Mr. French opposed the amendment. 
Its effect would be, to open the question 
of settlements altogether, and he believed, 
that settlements if introduced, would be 
not only useless, but dangerous, in their 
effects, and would introduce all the evils 
and complications which had been pro- 
duced by the English law, and law ex- 
pences to a great amount would be in con- 
sequence incurred, The law of settlement 
besides was by no means necessary to a 
compulsory system of relief. With regard 
to the argument on the point of the emi- 
gration of the paupers from the poor to 
the wealthy districts, he conceived it 
would not apply; for the same system of 
rating would be put in operation through- 
out the country, and they would be as well 
cared for in one county as in another, and 
consequently would have no interest in 
moving their position. 

Sir W. Brabazon objected strongly to 
the Bill, and urged the Government to 
withdraw it if they did not wish to lay the 
foundation of revolutionary feelings in 
Ireland. The Bill itself was nothing but 
a tissue of absurdities. 

Sir E. Sugden thought, that the unions 
could be preserved and maintained by a 
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local rate, and that this would be much bet- 
ter than a general rate, as the control that 
would be exercised over the expenditure 
by the local authorities would be ex- 
tremely strict. If, however, they adopted 
the law of settlement in Ireland, he 
thought they would let in a crowd of 
evils, He therefore could not agree with 
the proposition of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Monaghan. 

Mr. O’Connell would ask, if they did 
not give a law of settlement in Ireland, 
how they could expect tranquillity? One 
man might administer his estate to the 
benefit of the population on it, while his 
neighbour might pursue such a course as 
to pauperise his estate; would it not be 
an act of injustice to throw the charge of 
the poor of the latter estate on the owner 
of the former? For instance, he might 
take the case of the gallant Member for 
Donegal, who managed his estate in such 
a way as to benefit the whole of the popu- 
lation on the estate, while, according to 
the report of Mr. Nicholls, there was a 
large property in his neighbourhood, the 
charge of the maintenance of the poor on 
which would more than swallow the rental. 
He felt it to be a matter of duty, although 
it was with great reluctance, to support 
the amendment of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan. If that Bill were given to 
Ireland, he thought that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that it should be ac- 
companied with settlement and the right 
of relief. 

Mr. Litton thought, that there might 
be a law of settlement provided for Tre- 
land that would be simple in its enact- 
ments and beneficial in its tendency. The 
three simple principles which he should 
require, would be residence of three years, 
birth, or marriage. If there were no law 
of settlement the value of property would 
often be swamped by the pauper popula- 
tion moving upon an estate from neigh- 
bouring pauperised districts. He thought, 
that for the satisfactory working of the 
Bill, there should be some law of settle- 
ment. 

Lord J. Russell did not think, that 
it would be expedient, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, to adopt a law 
of settlement in Ireland. He would 
put the case of a person in a county 
removed from the place of his settlement. 
He would be told in case of destitution— 
“You have no settlement in this county, 
therefore you are not entitled to relief.” 
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He would be driven to the place of his 
settlement before he could claim relief, 
and would, of necessity, become a mendi- 
cant before he reached his place of settle- 
ment. For his own part he disagreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
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as to the merits of this Bill, but he never | 


imputed to that hon. and learned Member 
that he was actuated in his conduct with 
respect to this measure by any other 
motive than a belief that it would not tend 
to the benefit of the people of Ireland. 
He believed, that if the hon. Member had 
wished to consult the popular feeling on 


the subject, that he would have better | 
conciliated the people by calling for gene- | 


ral relief. He believed, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman took an exaggerated 
view of the evils that would arise from the 


adoption of this measure; but he had no! 
doubt of the sincerity of the intentions of | 


the hon. Gentleman. He did not mean 
to say, that they could obtain everything 


by this Bill; but seeing the great evils | 
that had arisen from the law of settlement | 


in England, he thought, that they ought 
to hesitate before they made a positive 


enactment on the subject with regard to | 
Ireland. He did not mean to say, that | 


hereafter there might not be a law of 
settlement in Ireland ; but he did not think, 
that it would be expedient to act upon 
this principle in the first instance. The 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman opposite pro- 
posed, that settlement should be allowed 
after three years’ residence, by birth, or 
marriage. Now he (Lord J. Russell) 
doubted much whether there could be any 
settlement that would not lead to general 
settlement. A law of settlement had the 
effect of circumscribing the market for 


labour; and this was the great evil any- | 


where, but more particularly so in Ireland. 
Considering the inconveniences arising 
from this law, he trusted the House would 
not permit it to form a part of the present 
measure. If it were once admitted into 
the Bill, it would be extremely difficult 
afterwards to get rid of it, or even to 
make any alteration in it. 

Lord Clements thought, that the Bill as 
it stood at present would give a practical 
settlement, and also a practical right to 
relief. He was, therefore, inclined to stand 
by the Bill as now drawn up, because he 
thought that they might get rid of the evils 
complained of without circumscribing in 
.the slightest degree the market of labour. 
Indeed, there was at present in Ireland a 
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strong practice of settlement, which he 
considered would be stronger than any 
which they might enact by law. In many 
parts of Ireland no man could obtain la- 
_bour, unless he was known in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, or had connexiuns 
with individuals living therein. Half the 
assaults and beatings which took place in 
| Ireland were owing to the attempts of 
labourers to obtain an industrial residence 

in neighbourhoods to which they did not 
‘belong, or in which they were not known. 

At present, a man might be known in two 
or three different neighbourhoods, and 
have a chance of obtaining labour in them 
all; but if the House made an enactment 
of settlement, it would probably diminish 
his chance of getting employment, even in 
the district where by location he had most 
aright toit. At the same time, he must 
observe, that he was anxious to make the 
property of a district tesponsible for 
the destitution which took place within it. 

Mr. Wyse concurred with the noble 
Lord who had preceded him, in stating 
| that there was already a practical law of 
_ settlement in Ireland, which was observed 
in all applications made for relief to the 
different fever hospitals and houses of in- 
dustry in that country. He thought that 
that practical law of settlement would be 
administered with greater discretion by the 
board of guardians than any new law of 
settlement which might be introduced 
under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. After the improvements which had 
been introduced into the Bill of this year, 
he felt himself bound to vote against the 
amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
for Monaghan. The greatest improvement 
in the Bill of this year was, that it was to 
be simultaneous in its operation in all parts 
| of Ireland. That would prevent the influx 
of paupers from one district into another, 
and thus would prevent any district from 
being burdened beyond its due proportion 
for their relief. 

Sir E. Hayes said, that those who op- 
posed a law of settlement contended that 
if it were established, there should be con- 
current with it a right of relief. Now, he 
supported the amendment, because he felt 
satisfied that a right of relief existed under 
the Bill. He could see no fair chance of 
the working of the Bill unless it were 
accompanied by a law of settlement, and 
if that were conceded it would materially 
contribute to the success of the Bill. 

Mr. Barron was of opinion, that 4 prac- 
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tical law of settlement should exist under 
the Bill. In his opinion, the establish- 
ment of a law of settlement in Ireland 
would amount to a confiscation of the 
whole property of the country, and he 
could not, therefore, agree to the amend- 
ment before the House. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson felt this whole 
question to be one of great difficulty. He 
thought the clause before the House one 
of the most important in the Bill, and he 
therefore felt bound to submit his views as 


to what appeared to him the best mode | 


of carrying out the objects of the Bill. He 
was surprised at the arguments that had 
been urged from the other side of the 
House, but he confessed that he heard no 
answer to the arguments of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Monaghan, and 
of his hon. Friend, the Member for Cole- 
raine. His hon. Friend, the Member for 
Donegal, had stated, that a right of relief 
would exist under the Bill. He (Mr. 
Jackson) had looked to the clause, and he 
found no right to relief. Undoubtedly 
there ought to be a right to relief from the 
soil of any country to every person inca- 
pable of supporting himself. He thought 
the aged, the infant, and the impotent, 
were entitled to a right of relief in cases of 
destitution, and that every principle of 
religion, and morality, and sound policy, 
dictated that such relief ought to be 
granted. He thought, that the right of 
relief should be confined to those classes 
he had enumerated, and that concurrent 
with it they ought by all means to have a 
law of settlement. Without a law of set- 
tlement, the poorer parts of the country 
would inundate the more wealthy parts, 
and every large town would become a sort 
of mendicity house for the surrounding 
poor. It appeared to him that a law of 
settlement was absolutely necessary to 
make the Bill work. 

Mr. Walker trusted, that the Govern- 
ment would not yield one iota of the Bill 
to the opposition given by those who were 
averse to its principle, and who now 
sought to attack it in detail, It would 
appear from what had come out in the 
course of the discussion that the Bill 
seemed to be considered a measure for the 
improvement of property rather than for 
the relief of the poor. He would oppose 
the amendment, and hoped that the Go- 
vernment would adhere to the principle of 
the measure. 


Mr. W, Roche thought, that the law of 
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settlement would open up a source of 
great dissatisfaction and litigation, would 
tend to narrow the feelings of the Irish 
people, would impede the diffusion of 
labour, and would, in fact, be more in- 
jurious to the poor than to the landlords 
themselves. 

Mr. Shaw said, weighing the good 
against the evil, and striking the balance, 
he thought the better course would be, to 
dispense with the law of settlement. He 
was of opinion that his hon. Friend had 
failed in showing that the adoption of the 
law of settlement would afford a security 
against the apprehended evil of an inun- 
dation of paupers. He decidedly objected 
to allocating the poor. It was felt by his 
hon. Friends that it would be impractic- 
able if they had the law of settlement to 
send the paupers home to their distant 
parishes; and it was therefore proposed 
that they should be maintained in the parish 
to which they applied for relief, but at the 
cost of the parish to which they belonged. 
Thus there was to be a debtor and creditor 
account kept between these several 
parishes. It appeared to him that such a 
system would lead to great confusion, and 
almost interminable litigation. There was 
another ground of objection to the propo- 
sition of his lion. Friend. If they had a 
law of settlement they must give a right 
to relief, because it would be a gross injus- 
tice to oblige a pauper to return to his 
own neighbourhood, which he had left on 
account of not being able to procure 
labour there, and then refuse him relief. 
As regarded the powers of the commission- 
ers, he would place full confidence in them, 
and invest them with as much authority as 
possible. Under these circumstances, 
feeling that the question was one of 
great difficulty, he thought the better 
way would be to dispense with the law 
of settlement. 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment:—Ayes 31 ; Noes 103: Majority 72. 
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Mr. W. S. O’Brien rose to propose the 
addition to the clause of the following 
proviso :—‘ That it shall be lawful for the 
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guardians, with the consent of the Com- 
missioners, to direct, that relief shall be 
given to any destitute person who shall 
from infancy, old age, or infirmity of 
body, be wholly unable to work, without 
requiring that such person shall reside in 
any workhouse; and to make such other 
provision out of the workhouse for the des- 
titute poor as is hereinafter authorised and 
directed.” It appeared to him,'that mea- 
sures of relief ought to be adopted for the 
able-bodied poor by meays of emigration, 
the cultivation of waste lands, and by em- 
ployment on public works. The following 
enumeration would be found, he believed, 
to comprehend all those classes to which 
his motion referred ;—First, lunatics; for 
though there were asylums in Ireland for 
sufferers of this class, they were quite in- 
adequate. Secondly, persons afflicted with 
incurable diseases, epilepsy, &c., for whom 
there ought to be established hospitals in 
each county. Then orphans, and with 
reference to them he must say, that he 
fully entered into the importance of a 
clause proposed last year by the hon, 
Member for Waterford, that orphan chil- 
dren should be wholly separated from the 
other inhabitants of the workhouse, and 
that, in fact, they ought to be placed insome 
other and appropriate establishment. Next 
came aged persons who had no children or 
others able to supportthem. It appeared 
to him that such persons were proper ob- 
jects of out-door relief. Young children 
incapable of earning a livelihood seemed 
another class well deserving of out of door 
relief. Sixth, he wished all persons of 
middle age who were afflicted for any 
length of time with sickness to be made 
eligible to out of door relief. Lastby, per- 
sons who from any accidental causes were 
disabled ought to have relief administered 
out of doors, All these classes consisted 
of persons for whom out of door relief was 
the proper, humane, and rational mode of 
relief. But the bill did not in any shape 
afford the means of giving out of door 
relief to these classes to the guardians at 
all, and it was said, thata poor-law on 
these principles would be either inadequate, 
or so expensive as to overcome the re- 
sources of the country. Now, he begged 
to ask the noble Lord if he thought 80,000 
persons were all that this bill gave the 
power to relieve. The only person who 
had attempted to sustain this calculation 
of Mr. Nicholls was Mr. Stanley, and he 
thought the hon. and learned Member for 
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Dublin had sufficiently shown the slender 
foundation on which this estimate rested. 
The calculation was made from a view of 
the state of the population of Dublin, from 
which it was inferred by Mr. Nicholls that 
one per cent. of the whole population 
would be the whole amount of persons to 
be relieved in Ireland. He should not go 
into any counter-calculations ; he had said 
enough to. show the fallacy of this estimate 
when he repeated the statement itself. It 
was obvious that they had a greater 
amount of money to be expended ona 
mere system than would be required to 
support the poor comfortably, and ina 
manner, too, more agreeable to their own 
feelings. He was aware that many mem- 
bers from Ireland thought the workhouse 
system the most economical one. From 
that opinion he entirely differed. Others 
said it was better to proceed with things 
gradually, considering the present state of 
society in Ireland. He, however, was of 
opinion that it would be better to grapple 
with the entire question at once, as there 
was no likelihood of the number of the poor 
being less next year. Irish Members 
coming to that House and asking for the 
workhouse system could not complain of 
the answer which they received from 
English members—‘‘ We have built our 
own workhouses, and if you want them 
you must do the same.” If the House 
were willing to bestow upon . Ireland a 
million of money, it was much better to 
employ it on public works—to apply to the 
foundation of great commercial enterprise, 
and to the creating a market for English 
produce. He was of opinion that the 
management of workhouses was as much 
likely to be perverted as that of any other 
institution, It seemed to be taken for 
granted by those who were unfriendly to 
the administration of out-door relief, that 
if the poor in Ireland were allowed to re- 
ceive out-door relief they would immedi- 
ately throw the burden of the support of 
their relations upon the country. He (Mr. 
O'Brien) could not bring himself to think 
so. If the rates were properly admin- 
istered, he thought it would be the en- 
deavour of the rate-payers to see that the 
rates were diminished instead of being in- 
creased. Upon the whole, he thought the 
guardians should have a discretion in the 
matter, and that they should be allowed, if 
they thought proper, or the circumstances 
of the case required it, to administer out- 
door relief. In confirmation of the views 
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which he entertained upon this subject, he 
had last year the honour of submitting to 
the House the resolutions of a large meeting 
of the citizens of Dublin, presided over by 
the Lord Mayor, at which the question was 
three days discussed. The meeting upon 
that occasion formed the same opinion 
upon the subject of out-door relief that he 
(Mr. O’Brien) did—namely, that a discre- 
tion should be left to the guardians to 
enable them to administer it in cases 
where they thought it necessary. He had 
now a similar resolution agreed to by 
a large respectable meeting of the in- 
habitants of Belfast, at which, he was 
informed, nearly 10,000 persons were 
present. There was another authority 
upon the same _ subject, which he 
would take the liberty of stating to 
the House, and he did so with greater 
satisfaction, inasmuch as it was adverse to 
the opinion which Mr, Nicholls had formed 
of the public institutions of Dublin. The 
resolution to which he alluded was passed 
at a meeting at Dublin, in which it was 
stated, that the workhouse system should 
not be the only system of relief, but that a 
discretionary power should be given to the 
guardians to administer out-door relief 
when they thought it necessary. He 
mentioned that, because Mr. Nicholls had 
stated, that the charitable institutions in 
Dublin were unfavouable to the system of 
out-door relief. In opposition to these 
authorities what had they? Why, the 
opinion of Mr. Nicholls alone. He stated 
as the justification of the refusal of out- 
door relief in Ireland, that it would be 
contrary to the object of the English Poor- 
law Act as administered by the Commis- 
sioners at Somerset-house, which was to 
give nothing but workhouse relief, and that 
the giving of out-door relief was an una- 
voidable evil, and only tolerated because 
it could not be helped. He (Mr. S., 
O’Brien), for one, thought that it would be 
as difficult to repeal the Habeas Corpus 
Act as to repeal those clauses in the Eng- 
lish Poor-law Act which gave power to a 
justice of the peace to order, where he 
thought it necessary, that out-door relief 
should be afforded. There was one con- 
sideration which might perhaps reconcile 
him to the bill as it at present stood— 
namely, the conviction which he enter- 
tained that the bill must necessarily work 
out its own enlargement. Upon this oc- 
casion he expected that his amendment 


would be supported by all English Mem- 
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bers who were not disposed to see it 
enacted in England that there should be 
no relief except in workhouses, and by all 
Irish Members who were desirous upon re- 
turning home to receive the blessings of 
their countrymen, Whatever the result of 
his motion might be, he should have the 
satisfaction of thinking that he had con- 
scientiously endeavoured to do his duty. 

Viscount Morpeth said, he must give his 
most direct opposition to the proposition 
or rather benevolent proviso of the hon, 
Member for Limerick, thinking as he did 
that the worst clauses in the English Poor- 
Jaw Act, and those which tended most to 
mar its beneficial progress, were those 
which extended the right of out-door 
relief. If they once consented to open the 
door to out-door relief in Ireland, there 
would be hardly a family in Ireland which 
would not take advantage of it and throw 
themselves upon the fund. 

Mr. W. Roche, knowing as he did how 
much the industry, and energies, and 
abilities of his hon. Friend, the Member for 
the county of Limerick (Mr. S. O’Brien) 
were exerted in favour of Ireland, must 
naturally feel great regret at being com- 
pelled to differ from him upon the present 
occasion. He must oppose the amend- 
ment, 

Sir R. Bateson objected to many parts 
of the present bill. He could not vote 
against the amendmentof the hon, Member 
for Limerick, asa resident landlord ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland, inter- 
ested in its welfare, and possessing the 
common feelings of humanity. He wished 
very much that the amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for the 
University of Dublin, had been carried, as 
he thought it would be conferring a great 
boon upon Ireland. As that amendment 
had, however, been thrown out, they must 
endeavour to make the bill work as well as 
they could. The hon. Member for Limerick 
had alluded to the public meeting which 
had been held in Belfast. At that meet- 
ing he (Sir R. Bateson) had the honour to 
attend. ‘There were present at it persons 
of all religious opinions and distinctions, 
and not one had ventured to speak in 
favour of the bill as it at present stood. As 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Morpeth) 
did not attach much weight to that meet- 
ing, so neither did he (Sir R. Bateson) 
attach any weight to the flying visit of Mr. 
Nicholls which was altogether unknown to 
any one in the town of Belfast. He must 
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give his opposition to the workhouse 
system. He could not help thinking that 
the measure best adapted to the interests 
of Ireland was one which had been brought 
in in 1830 by the hon. Member for 
Limerick, by which each parish was 
enabled to levy a rate for the support of its 
own poor. 

Mr. O’Connell was afraid that the bill, 
as it at present stood, would give great dis- 
satisfaction both to the rate-payers and 
rate-receivers, and under these circum- 
stances the measure would be the worst 
species of medicine that could be admin- 
istered to Ireland. The hon. Member for 
Limerick did not intend by his motion to 
make it imperative on the guardians to give 
out-door relief, but his object was to em- 
power them, with the assent of the Com- 
missioners, to exercise their discretion 
towards objects of real distress. The noble 
Lord (Morpeth) admitted, that on an ave- 
rage, one in each family in Ireland was an 
invalid, but by this bill that one could not 
receive relief except all the family went 
into the workhouse. He hoped the House 
would accede to the motion of his hon. 
Friend, as out-door relief would tend to 
smooth and soften down the harshness of 
the measure, which, though called a pro- 
vision for the poor, did not possess a single 
feature of charity. If a Poor-law bill were 
granted, let it be sufficiently expansive to 
meet the exigences of pauperism. 

Mr. Shaw could not agree to the amend- 
ment, as out-door relief would, in his 
opinion be an abandonment of the spirit of 
the bill. The permission to give out-door 
relief would also. have a tendency to dry 
up the sources of private charity. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson did not wish to 
have it go abroad that the workhouse sys- 
tem was one of oppression, as the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, the Member for 
Dublin, would have it understood. There 
were already in Ireland institutions con- 
ducted on the same principle. He had 
that day received a letter from the go- 
vernor of the House of Industry in 
Dublin, stating, that the most painful duty 
which he had to perform was the refusal 
of the numerous applicants for admission. 

Mr. D. Callaghan had some experience 
of the working of the House of Industry, 
at Cork, and he did not believe, that it 
was at all effective in reducing the amount 
of destitution. The principal objects of 
support in that house were the persons who 
from long residence became domiciliated 
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there. The relief afforded them was not, 
in fact, temporary, but permanent, and 
from his knowledge of the workhouse 
system, he was satisfied that, if the House 
of Industry at Cork extended from that 
House to Charing-cross, it would not be 
sufficient for the demands likely to be 
made upon it. He was satisfied, that the 
workhouse system would be totally inap- 
plicable to Ireland. He, for his own part, 
desired to see the law of settlement ex- 
tended to that country. He should wish 
to have relief compulsory, and he was 
also in favour of out-door relief. Without 
these he was sure that any Poor-law Bill 
would, by the bulk of the people, be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. 

Mr. P. Scrope would support the 
amendment. The evils of out-door relief 
did not arise from the use but the abuse 
of that practice. Even those who most 
strongly advocated the Poor-law and such 
Bills, were the most anxious to assert that 
they were not opposed to out-door relief 
where it could with propriety be given. 
He should therefore vote for the amend- 
ment, 

Sir 7. Acland bore testimony to the 
manner (as we understood) in which the 
Cork House of Industry was conducted. 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment:—Ayes 32; Noes 99: Majority 67. 


List of the Aves. 
Aglionby, H. A. Johnson, General 


Baring, H. B. Mahony, P. 

Bateson, Sir R. Morris, D. 

Bentinck, Lord G. O’Connell, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. O’Connell, M. 
Bridgeman, H. Plumptre, J.P. 
Briscoe, J. I. Scrope, G. P. 4 


Sinclair, Sir G. 
Style, Sir C. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, Viscount 


Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Darby, G. 


Fielden, J. Wakley, T. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Williams, W. 
Fleetwood, P. H. Yates, J. A. 


Hall, B. 
Hlalse, J. 
Ilodgson, R. 
Horsman, E. 


TELLERS. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, D. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adare, Viscount 
Aglionby, Major 
Ainsworth, P. 
Archbold, R 

Baring, F. T. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barron, H. W, 


Barry, G.S. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Bellew, R, M. 
Berkeley, hon. I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Brabazon, Lord 
Broadwood, H. 
Chalmers, P. 
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Chapman, Sir M. L.C, 
Clements, Viscount 
Cole, Viscount 
Corry, hon. H. 
Curry, W. 

Fergusson, rt.hn, R.C. 
Finch, F. 

Fitzgibbon, hon. Col. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grattan, J. 

Grattan, H. 

Greene, T. 
Greenaway, C. 

Grey, SirG. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Hobhouse,rt.hn. SirJ. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 

Hurt, F. 

Hutton, R. 

Jackson, Sergeant 
James, W. 

Jones, T. 

Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 
Lambton, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Macleod, R. 
Marshall, W. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maule, W. II. 
Miles, W. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, rt. hn. J. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 

Nicholl, J. 
O'Callaghan, hon. C. 
Packe, C. W. 

Paget, I’. 

Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Power, J. 

Pusey, P. 
Redington, T. N. 
Roche, W. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Col nel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanford, E, A. 

Shaw, right hon. F. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, V. 

Sugden, rt. hon. Sir FE. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Thornley, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E, T. 
Tufnell, H. 

Turner, E. 

Vivian, Major C, 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, rt. ho.Sir R.H. 
Walker, C. A, 
Westenra, hon. J. C. 
Winnington, T.E. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, G.W. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 

Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Parker, J. 
Steuart, R. 


On the 42nd Clause being proposed 
relating to the appointment of chaplains 


to the workhouses, 


Lord Clements proposed an amendment 








to the effect, that the appointment of 
chaplains should be in the local ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the several religious 
establishments respectively, instead of in 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson thought, it would 
be best to strike out the clause, and to 
allow the inmates of the workhouses to 
go to the places of worship belonging to 
each class. ; 

Mr. O'Connell contended, that the sug- 
gestion of the learned Sergeant might 
apply to Sunday, but that on every day 
religious instruction might be beneficially 
afforded. The appointment, therefore, 
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of chaplains, if properly conducted, was | 
essential to the proper working of this_ 
system. The great evil of the present | 
system in making appointments of this 
nature at present in Ireland was, that the 
controlling power was not left in the hands 
of each class of religionists. He trusted | 
that an arrangement would be arrived at’ 
with respect to this clause, in consonance | 
with the conciliatory spirit which had been 
hitherto displayed on this occasion. 

Lord J. Russell saw very considerable 
difficulty in this clause. His noble Friend 
(Lord Clements) had suggested that chap- 
lains should be appointed by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. That proposition 
seemed to provide for the proper attend- 
ance of persons of each religious persua- 
sion. At the same time, if it was adopted, 
he could conceive a case in which persons 
would be appointed not disposed to work 
out the objects of this measure. When 
persons, too, were nominated by different 
ecclesiastical authorities, there was a dan- 
ger of that harmony being interrupted 
which was so essential. He was not dis- 
posed, therefore, to agree to the proposi- 
tion without giving the Commissioners a 
voice in the matter, either by way of ap- 
proval, or that they should possess the 
power of appointment, subject to the 
approval of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
He should,stherefore, propose to postpone 
the clause with the view of framing it in 
such a manner as to meet with general 
concurrence. 

Mr. O’Connejl was desirous to make 
one suggestion; it was this, that the 
salary should be left altogether at the 
disposal of the commissioners, who would 
be thus invested with a sufficient con- 
trolling power, it being left discretionary 
to withhold or stop the allowance. 

Clause postponed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 26, 1838. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Received the Royal assent :—Exchequer 
Bills; Transfer of Aids; and Waterford House of In- 
dustry. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Wynrorp, from Charles- 
worth, for an alteration in the Poor-law.—By Lord 
RepDESDALE, from Kidderminster, against the power 
vested in the Poor-law Commissioners.—By Lord 

’ Brovenam, from Tynemouth, from Ross (Hereford), 
‘ from Leek, from places in the counties of Durham and 
Monmouth, from Dumbarton, Lauder, and other places, 
all for the abolition of Negro Apprenticeship; from 
Oldham, and Sheffield, for a commutation of the sentence 
passed on the Glasgow Cotton Spinners ; and from Liver- 
pool and Haddington, for a reduction in the rate of 
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Tue PEnrrentiARY—~SoLiTaRy Con- 
FINEMENT.| Lord Lyndhurst rose to call 
the attention of the House, and especially 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, to a subject of 


Solitary Confinement. 


| very great importance connected with the 


administration of criminal justice, and the 
manner in which the sentences pronounced 
in the courts of law were carried into 
execution. Their Lordships were, no doubt, 
aware that the Penitentiary at Milbank 
was exempted from the general jurisdiction 
of the magistrates of the county of Mid- 
diesex, and was placed under the direct 
superintendence of one of the chief secre- 
taries of state, namely, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
every thing which took place in that prison 
should be observed with the greatest 
vigilance, and that anything like an abuse 
of power or an irregularity of proceeding 
should become the subject of careful and 
strict investigation. He was induced to 
make these observations because he had 
been informed from very good authority 
that three very young female children had 
been for a very considerable period of time 
confined under the separate or solitary 
system, as it was called, in that establish- 
ment. Their Lordships would be surprised 
to hear, that the youngest of these children, 
when first committed to the Penitentiary, 
was only of the tender age of seven years and 
a half ; that another of them had reached to 
no more than eight years ; and that the third 
and eldest had hardly attained its tenth 
year. He felt himself called upon to bring 
this subject before their Lordships princi- 
pally in consequence of the part which he 
took during the last Session of Parliament 
with respect to those bills which came up 
from the ether House of Parliament for 
the purpose of mitigating the severity of 
our criminal code. Their Lordships would 
remember, that in those bills as they came 
up from the House of Commons there 
were clauses empowering the judges in the 
criminal courts of justice to inflict in some 
instances two years solitary confinement, 
and in some instances three years of soli- 
tary confinement, for certain offences and 
crimes. He had calied their Lordships’ 
attention to those provisions of the several 
measures as they came under their con- 
sideration, and their Lordships agreed with 
him that a punishment of that nature 
ought not to exist in our criminal code ; 
and so satisfied were their Lordships of the 
correctness of the principle he then laid 
down, that they unanimously agreed that 
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in no instance should any individual be 
subjected to solitary confinement for a 
period of more than one month at a time, 
and for not more than three months, at 
separate intervals, in any one year. In the 
instance to which he alluded upon the 
present occasion, the youngest of the three 
children had already been subjected to 
separate and solitary confinement, for in 
this instance no difference whatever had 
been made in the mode of punishment, for 
a period of nearly thirteen months under a 
sentence of confinement of, he believed, 
three years, The other two children had 
also been committed for periods of about 
the same duration; but they had not yet 
suffered a punishment so severe or so ex- 
tensive as that of the child to whom he had 
referred, and who, as he had already 
observed, was the youngest of the three. 
To show their Lordships how utterly im- 
proper, a punishment of this description 
must be for children of such tender years, 
he was enabled to state, that when one of 
the children came into the prison, being 
asked by the matron what she could do for 
her, the reply of the child was, that she 
should be most pleased if the matron would 
kindly give her a doll! And under this 
system of separate and solitary confine- 
ment, so strongly did the children yearn 
for something upon which to exercise their 
sympathy, that in the morning they were , 
found sleeping with their bedclothes rolled 
up in the shape of a doll, and pressed close 
to their bosoms for the sake of having 
something like ideal society, at least, in 
their dreary confinement. He was told, 
further, upon the authority of a most re- 
spectable magistrate, that in this prison, 
which was under the immediate jurisdiction 
of a Minister of the Crown, that a person 
conversing with these children could at 
once discern that the system of solitary 
confinement produced in them a marked 
infirmity of mind, manifested by great im- 
pediment of speech, and general difficulty 
iu the expression of ideas. It was extra- 
ordinary that in an establishment of this 
kind, which was meant as a pattern for 
similar prisons throughout the country, 
such abuses should exist. But he had 
not stated the only part of the case which 
was worthy of their Lordships’ attention. 
The child to whom he had more particularly 
referred, the youngest of the three, was 
convicted of theft; that theft was com- 
mitted at the instigation of its mother ; 
the mother was tried for receiving the 
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prisonment ; the unfortunate child, who, 
at the mother’s instigation, committed the 
theft, was sentenced to transportation, 
which sentence of transportation was com- 
muted for three years imprisonment in the 
Penitentiary, under the system of separate 
and solitary confinement to which he had 
directed their Lordships’ attention. By 
the law of England a wife could not be 
found guilty of felony committed in the 
presence of her husband. For what rea- 
son? On account of the influence which 
the husband was supposed to possess over 
the wife. What comparison was there 
between the influence of a husband over a 
wife and the influence of a mother over a 
child of the age of seven years or seven 
years anda half? He did not say, that b 

the law of England, as it at present stood, 
the child should not have been convicted; 
but still in the administration of punish- 
ment, the influence of the mother, which in 
this instance was proved to be direct, ought 
to have been taken into account, and ought 
to have weighed not only with those by 
whom the sentence was passed, but also with 
those who were employed to carry it into 
execution. It was by mere accident that 
these circumstances had come to light. A 
gentleman, from motives of curiosity or 
for the purposes of science, obtained an 
order to inspect the interior of the prison, 
when he made the discovery, and imme. 
diately communicated it to one of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Had it not been for 
that accidental circumstance, it was prob- 
able that the three children would have 
been kept ina state of separate and soli- 
tary confinement for the whole term that 
they were sentenced to remain in the 
prison. Whether any one of her Majesty’s 
Ministers had interfered to prevent that 
from being the case he was not at that 
moment correctly informed; but he trusted 
that this public mention of the circum- 
stance would induce them to interpose, 
though late, to prevent such an act of 
injustice. This was only a part of what 
he had to say with respect to the Peni- 
tentiary. He had another circumstance 
to relate connected with the same subject. 
He was informed that two young men— 
one of them seventeen years of age, and 
the other of the age of something more 
than twenty—had been committed to soli- 
tary confinement in that prison for the 
period of a year. What had been the 
result? One of them, who had pre- 
viously been a young man of great activity 
and intelligence, came out in a state of 
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duced to such a state of utter and hope- 


less imbecility as to be incapable of being | 


employed even in the breaking of stones. 
The other was not a person of the same 
intelligence, but a similar change was 
produced in him also. Was it possible, 
having these facts correctly authenticated 
and communicated to him, and knowing 
that this prison was under the immediate 
superintendence of the Government, the 
magistrates having nothing whatever to 


do with it, that he should not take the | 


first opportunity of stating them publicly 
to their Lordships and to her Majesty’s 
Ministers, for the purpose of preventing 
such abuses for the future. He felt this 
duty the more incumbent upon him when 
he was informed, as he had been upon 
good authority, that it was intended to 
extend this system of prison discipline 
and prison government generally through- 
out the country. He stated the facts, 
therefore, which had been communicated 
to him for the purpose of leading their 
Lordships to consider the absolute neces- 
sity of observing great caution in the ex- 
ercise of the power they possessed, to 
weigh well what they were doing, and not 
to proceed without the most careful and 
the most anxious inquiry, because it was a 
subject which deeply interested every man 
who possessed the common feelings of 
humanity, as well as every man who took 
an interest in the public welfare. For 
these reasons he had thought it his duty 
to bring the subject before their Lord- 
ships, and he should now conclude by 
moving for a return of the number of 
children under the age of sixteen who had 
been committed to the Penitentiary during 
the last seven years, distinguishing the age 
of each, the sex, the period of commitment, 
the offence for which committed, and whe- 
ther committed under the original sentence 
or under a commutation of the original 
sentence. 

Viscount Melbourne admitted, that the 
noble and learned Lord would in the 
highest degree have neglected his duty 
if, being in possession of such facts upon 
such a subject, he had failed to state them 
to the House, with the view of inducing 
their Lordships to interpose and to prevent 
the continuance of such grievances and 
such evils, if upon investigation they 
should be found really to exist. But at 
the same time, he must be allowed to say, 
that considering the manner in which the 
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charges contained in the noble and learned 
Lord’s speech affected the character of 
those who were at the head of the estab- 
lishment to which he referred, considering 
the effect which the statement of those 
charges was likely to leave upon the 
public mind, he could not help thinking 
that the noble and learned Lord had acted 
in a manner not the most fair, nor the 
most just to those whose characters he 
had so deeply implicated, in not giving 
some notice of his intention to bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House, in order that some one, at least, 
might have been prepared to enter into 
the details of the case, and to have stated 
how far the noble and learned Lord’s 
statement was well-founded and correct, 
and how far it was exaggerated, as in 
some respects exaggerated it undoubtedly 
was. The noble and learned Lord, from 
the habit of his profession, well knew the 
importance of the first word upon every 
occasion. The noble and learned Lord 
well knew that the effect of a calm and 
artful statement was not afterwards very 
easily done away with. The noble and 
learned Lord very well knew that an ex- 
planation, however satisfactory, came a 
little too late after such a statement as 
that which he had just made. The noble 
and learned Lord well knew that the first 
impression was not easily removed from 
the minds of men when it was engraven 
so deep as it was likely to be by the 
manner in which the noble and learned 
Lord had made his statement. He said, 
therefore, that it was due, not to the Go- 
vernment—for that signified nothing—but 
due to the officers at the head of the estab- 
lishment to which the noble and learned 
Lord’s observations applied, and whose 
characters unquestionably were very deeply 
implicated in the statement he had made, 
that an opportunity should have been 
afforded to them of defending their con- 
duct, and of replying to the charges 
which were alleged against them. With 
respect to the circumstances of the various 
cases to which the noble and learned Lord 
had referred, he was totally unacquainted 
with them. In the general principles 
which the noble and learned lawl had laid 
down it was impossible for him not entirely 
to concur, because they were completely 
self-evident. But he must again say, that, 
considering the effect which such a state- 
ment was likely to have upon the mind 
of the public and upon the character 
of those who had an awful and respon 
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sible duty to perform, he thought the 
noble and learned Lord would have acted 
more properly if he had given some notice 
of his intention to bring the subject 
forward. 

Lord Lyndhurst: I hope the statement 
I made was calm ; but I assure your Lord- 
ships it was not artful. I stated the facts 
exactly as they were represented to me. 
The noble Viscount at the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government professes to be ignorant 
of the circumstances of the case. Why, 
there is not an individual in the metro- 
polis who does not know of them. Be- 
sides, they have been the subject of a 
correspondence with the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department. 
That the noble Viscount, therefore, and the 
other Members of the Government who 
sit near him, should be ignorant of the 
facts contained in the statement I have 
made, shows that they are as ignorant of 
their domestic duties as they are incapable 
of managing the colonial government and 
foreign relations of the country. 

Lord Brougham : I must trespass upon 
your Lordships’ patience for a few 
minutes upon the subject of the present 
motion, because I certainly have had my 
feelings very powerfully affected and very 
strongly roused by statements which have 
been made to me also, as well as to my 
noble and learned Friend, with respect to 
the system of punishment practised in the 
Penitentiary. In consequence of the 
representations which had been made to me 
upon that subject, I came down to the 
House this evening, as my noble and 
learned Friend, accidentally happens to 
know, with the intention of making a 
statement similar to that which he had, 
made ; but finding that my noble and 
learned Friend had had his attention 
called to the subject, and was prepared to 
make a statement upon it, I was much 
better pleased to leave it in his hands, 
knowing that it would gain much and 
lose nothing by being transferred from 
mine to his more powerful advocacy. I 
feel, therefore, although by the merest 
accident I have not myself committed the 
offence which is charged by the noble Vis- 
count upon my noble and learned Friend, 
that I am morally guilty of that offence 
—that it was no fault of mine, but by 
mere accident only, that I did not stand 
in the place of my noble and learned 
Friend upon the same occasion ; in which 
case, I well know by painful experience, I 
should have called down upon my own 
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head all that fierceness of the noble 
Viscount’s vituperation which has acci- 
dentally fallen upon the more powerful 
head of my noble and learned Friend oppo- 
site. I should have been told that an 
ex-Chancellor, in which character I am 
in pari delicto with my noble and learned 
Friend—that an ex-Chancellor interfering 
by any remarks upon the administration 
of justice, including the execution of sen- 
tences as well as the passing of judgments 
—I should have been told, that that was 
an abuse, a crying abuse, which was full 
of evil example and of pernicious conse- 
quences to the tranquil management of 
public affairs. If there be anything that 
I more utterly abhor than another, it is, 
that tranquillity, so agreeable to all men in 
power, to all occupants of place, whether 
they have power in it or not. To be 
comfortable and easy, tranquil and quiet 
—to have a solitude made all around, and 
have that solitude dignified by the name 
of peace—I know by long experience that 
this is a favourite wish of all men who oc- 
cupy place in this country. I am astonished 
that the noble Viscount should be ignorant 
of the facts contained in my noble and 
learned Friend’s statement. I will not go 
so faras my noble and learned Friend has 
gone in flinging back upon him who made 
it the sneer which applied to himself; but 
I take leave to say that, if the noble Vis- 
count be in the state of ignorance which, 
from his statement, I am compelled re- 
luctantly to believe, he is certainly the only 
person in this country, who attends at all 
to public affairs (for, from his situation, I 
presume, the noble Viscount does now and 
then bestow some attention on what is 
passing around), who is ignorant of the 
facts which have been referred to by my 
noble and learned Friend. But, says the 
noble Viscount, “ This is a charge.” Ay, 
truly, a charge it is; but a charge against 
whom? “Not against her Majesty’s 
Ministers,” says the noble Viscount ; “ that 
is neither here nor there; but a charge 
against the responsible persons at the head 
of the establishment—the superintendents 
of the prison in question.” Not so. It 
is not a charge against them that I have 
heard. No rule of the prison has been 
violated—no imputation of unwarranted 
harshness or cruelty has been cast upon 
the superintendents of the prison. But 
the prison having certain rules, one of 
which rules, as notoriously as the sun at 
noon-day, is, that the persons there con- 
fined shall undergo the punishment of 
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separate or solitary confinement—the 
charge, in this instance, is not that the 
superintendents have been guilty of a 
breach of duty—they would have been 
guilty of such a breach only if they had 
failed to inflict the cruelty complained of. 
The charge is, that by virtue of an order, 
which, as I understand, is not denied—by 
virtue of an order of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, three children, 
of the several ages of seven, eight, and 
nine years, are subjected, as I am at present 
informed, to two years, but as I now learn 
from my noble and learned Friend’s state- 
ment, to three years imprisonment in this 
establishment, a great portion of which 
time they have already passed in separate 
and solitary confinement—an enormity, in 
my opinion, enough to call down the 
thunder of public indignation upon the 
administration of justice and execution of 
the law in this country. But it is quite un- 
known to the noble Viscount and to her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers whether these things are 
true or not. No notice is taken of them—no 
inquiry made. How do we know of them? 
We are not Ministers of State ; we are not 
at the head of the Home Department ; the 
prison is not under our custody ; we have 
no visitorial power over it; we have no 
right to apply for admission into it, except 
in the same way as my excellent and 
valued friend Mr. Fulke, to whose laudable 
curiosity we are indebted for the discovery 
of that mischievous iniquity which other- 
wise would Jong have remained shadowed 
and veiled from the public eye—we have 
no such means of information as her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers possess — we have no 
special channels of intelligence—we have 
no secretaries nor under secretaries, no 
clerks nor messengers—in fact, none of 
the machinery by which a Government 
acquires its information and distributes its 
commands. And yet it does so happen 
that, without the slightest communication 
‘with each other, I and my noble and 
learned Friend had heard the very same 
statement which separately and unknown 
to each other had put both of us in motion 
upon the present occasion. The thing 
was not done in a corner. The offence 
was created in a corner I admit, and, as I 
said before, was covered in darkness until 
accident brought it to light ; but the dis- 
cussion through which alone the know- 
ledge of the offence reached my noble and 
learned Friend and myself was as public 
as that which is now going on before your 
Lordships, with only this difference, that 
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it was much more public, being at a meet- 
ing of magistrates, where the public had a 
right to be present, whereas they are 
present here only by the courtesy or con- 
nivance of the House. Last Thursday— 
the sun has risen and gone down four 
times since then, affording ample time to 
the Government, with its legion of secre- 
taries, clerks, and messengers, to make 
full inquiry upon the subject—last Thurs- 
day it was stated, not in the newspapers, 
whose assertions might not be credited, 
but at a public meeting, not of agitators— 
if it had, perhaps, the statement would 
have been credited—but at a public meet- 
ing of the magistrates of the metropolitan 
county of Middlesex, by no less a person 
than the chairman himself, that the cir- 
cumstances described by my noble and 
learned Friend were stated to have actually 
occurred within the walls of the Peni- 
tentiary. All London knew of it; it has 
been a topic of universal reprobation, co- 
extensive with the hourly increasing 
sphere in which it has been known. All 
Westminster had talked of it. All Mid- 
dlesex has pointed its eyes towards the 
quarter in which the abuse occurred. I 
will venture to say that it has been more 
talked of, more discussed, more indignantly 
commented upon in every corner of this 
great town, and of this populous country, 
than any one subject either in or out of 
Parliament, or in any one of the courts of 
justice, civil or criminal. How, then, it 
happens that the only persons who are 
unacquainted with this matter are those 
whose duty it is to be most watchful upon 
subjects of this description is not for me to 
tell. I make no charge—I impute. no 
blame—I only express my wonder that it 
should be made a charge against us— 
against him who brought forward the sub- 
ject, and against him who intended to 
bring it forward, that upon a subject so 
universally and notoriously known a formal 
notice of motion had not been given in 
order that the Government might be fully 
prepared upon such a subject : an active 
Government would not have been unpre- 
pared one hour after circumstances so dis- 
graceful had come to light. There is an 
additional reason which induces me to take 
up the statement of my noble aud learned 
Friend, and to support it by every means 
in my power. Since these abuses in the 
administration of punishments in the Pe- 
nitentiary have been discovered it has 
been very earnestly urged upon me by a 
very powerful and very valuable body of 
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friends, that it is inconsistent with my 
duty to confine myself to the condition of 
the suffering negroes, and not to cast an 
eye nearer home, where similar enor- 
mities are known to exist. Of this I am 
absolutely certain as that I stand here ad- 
dressing your Lordships in the face of the 
people of this country, that had I found 
among the records of the West Indies— 
had I found in the history of the cruelties 
inflicted upon the unhappy African race in 
our colonies a passage like the present, 
where children of tender years—it would 
there have been of the ages of four, five, 
and seven, answering to what in our colder 
climate (where the progress towards ma- 
turity is more slow) would be six, seven, 
and nine — had been subjected to such 
cruelty—if I found that such atrocities 
had been committed by the sentence of 
colonial magistrates under the authority 
of a colonial Government or a colonial se- 
cretary upon children of these tender 
years in the solitary gaols of the Antilles, 
I should hardly have thought that I could 
have found so terrible a climax, or brought 
the statement I have lately harrowed your 
Lordships feelings by making in this 
place, so appropriately to a close, as by 
narrating such a case as that which has 
been so ably and so calmly described by 
my noble and learned Friend. 

Viscount Melbourne: Notwithstanding 
the statements which have just been made, 
and made by a very great authority, | 
still retain my former opinion, that if it be 
the object of the two noble and learned 
Lords not to excite impatience in the 
public mind, not te create a clamour —and 
surely upon topics of this kind the public 
mind is sufficiently disposed to be cla- 
morous—if it be their object to have the 
matter discussed fairly with respect to all 
the parties concerned, it was incumbent 
upon the noble and learned Lord who 
spoke first, just to have intimated to the 
Government his intention of bringing the 
subject forward. Where was the difficulty 
of his just telling me yesterday, when 
these circumstances came to his knowledge, 
that he should bring it forward this even- 
ing inthe House. Would shat have been 
unfair towards me? Would it have been 
discourteous in itself? Would it have been 
unfair towards the cause which the noble and 
learned Lord had to bring forward ? Was 
it not the general course to pursue? Was 
it not the course usually—nay, I may al- 
most say invariably—pursued upon such 
occasions? I wish the noble Duke (Wel- 
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lington) had been here. The noble Duke 
would rather have cut off his right hand 
than have taken such a course as that 
taken by the noble and learned Lord. The 
noble Duke is a man of honour anda 
gentleman, the noble Duke is actuated 
and governed by the feelings of a gentle- 
man and a man of honour, and I feel con- 
fident that he would not have acted in 
this manner. What is the conduct of the 
noble and learned Lord (Lyndhurst) ? 
Does it not put an end to every thing with 
respect to notice in this House? Is it to 
be expected that a minister of state is to 
be prepared at once, when noble and 
learned Lords —even of a learned profession 
—men who have filled the highest offices 
in that profession-~men who from long 
practice have acquired all the artfulness 
which belongs to the profession—is it to 
be expected when such men make them- 
selves masters of the circumstances of any 
case which may exist in the country, that 
a minister of state is at the moment to be 
in possession of such general knowledge, of 
such complete information, not only of the 
general aspect but of the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, as to be prepared 
at once to rise and enter into a full detail 
in reply to any interrogatories that may 
be put to him on the subject? It is im- 
possible—no man could do it. It is per- 
fectly impossible, and perfectly unreason- 
able to expect it. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) says that full pub- 
licity has been given to the subject, that 
it is very well known, and that the cir- 
cumstances have become the topic of com- 
mon talk and almost universal comment. 
That which attracts the attention of one 
man does not attract the attention of ano- 
ther—and that which, under particular 
circumstances, may be much spoken of in 
one part of the country, may not in any 
respect have reached the knowledge or 
attracted the attention of persons in ano- 
ther part of the country. I do not say 
that I have not seen something of this 
case in the public newspapers; but I have 
not yet seen such an account of it as would 
enable me to make a statement upon it in 
this House, particularly in answer to the 
very cool, the very calm, and the very art- 
ful (I do not intend to use the word in 
an offensive sense) statement which the 
noble and learned Lord has made, and in 
the making of which, more than any other 
man of the present day, the noble and 
learned Lord particularly excels. There- 
fore | do not feel that I have in any re- 
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spect neglected my duty with respect to 
the home interests of the country, any 
more than with respect to the colonial or 
foreign politics of the country, by not 
being prepared to make a complete, full, 
and true statement of facts in reply to the 
questions of two very learned lawyers—I 
was going to say—but of two lawyers, I 
will say, of great eminence, having filled 
very high situations in the profession of 
the law. I beg leave, therefore, to say 
that I adhere to my first statement—that 
I consider the conduct of the noble and 
learned Lord upon this occasion to have 
been highly unfair and highly unjust 
towards the parties concerned, highly in- 
jurious to the public service, and highly 
inconvenient to the fair and temperate dis- 
cussion of the question. 

Lord Lyndhurst: When I brought for- 
ward the question I did not for a moment 
suppose that the Government could be 
ignorant of the circumstances to which I 
was about to refer. It has been distinctly 
stated, and not denied, that the subject 
has been brought under the attention of 
the Government. I ask them whether a 
minister of state discharges the duty he 
owes to the country if, having such a sub- 
ject brought under his consideration, he 
do not immediately commence an investi- 
gation for the purpose of ascertaining how 
far the statement he has received be con- 
sistent with the fact? The noble Vis- 
count says, that he wishes the noble Duke 
had been here, because the noble Duke is 
a man of honour and a gentleman. That 
observation, which is true of the noble 
Duke, was employed by the noble Vis- 
count in such a manner as to bear a differ- 
ent construction as applied to others. I 
wish to know in what sense the noble 
Viscount applies those terms? 
explanation. 

Viscount Melbourne : When I said, that 
the noble Duke was a gentleman and a 
man of honour, I did not say that anybody 
else was not a gentleman nor a man of 
honour, 

Lord Lyndhurst : Not directly, but by 
construction. I ask an explanation. 

Lord Brougham: Ido not think that 
the noble Viscount durst have said, I do 
not think that any man durst have said— 
using the term in its Parliamentary sense 
—I do not think that the noble Viscount 
or any man in this House dared have said 
that a peer in the discharge of his duty, 
bringing forward a subject, and asking 
for further information upon it from the 
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Government, acted unlike a gentleman or 
a man of honour because he did not think 
fit by mere courtesy to give a notice, 
which it is not the duty of every man to 
give upon every occasion, and which no 
man until to-night ever pretended any 
man had a title to expect as a matter of 
right. It is uniformly admitted to be a 
mere matter of courtesy—as a matter of 
right, never. But, says the noble Vis- 
count, ‘‘Oh! that the noble Duke were 
here, he would never have done anything 
of this kind ; he is too much of a gentle- 
man anda man of honour; the noble 
Duke would rather have cut off his right 
hand than have done—.” What? Why, 
that which my noble and learned Friend 
is charged with having done, and which 
I most undeniably should have done if 
my noble and learned Friend had not 
forestalled me. I now repeat my in- 
tention to have brought the subject for- 
ward, the more emphatically and distinctly 
because, if the epithets I have heard used 
— if the construction indirectly applied to 
my noble and learned Friend—if the lan- 
guage employed by the noble Viscount—if 
any of these are to have force, I willingly 
go into the same predicament, willingly 
embark myself in the same boat with my 
noble and learned Friend, now that I find 
that predicament, by insinuation, so dan- 
gerous, and now that I see that boat call 
down the sharp fire from the heavy artil- 
lery of the noble Viscount. While the 
noble Viscount, enraged and goaded by 
the substance of my noble and learned 
Friend’s statement much more than by 
his manner of making it—while the noble 
Viscount, enraged and goaded by the sub- 
stance of the charge much more than by the 
time and manner of bringing it forward, 
chose to adopt the course of using such Jan- 
guage. [Order !] I heara cry of “ Order!” 
from one of the patrons of order—I sup- 
pose from one of the “ order” Lords—from 
one of those who are the friends of a stern 
and inflexible system of discipline in this 
House: | heard no such ery of “ Order!” 
when the noble Viscount was using lan- 
guage which, to say the least of it, did 
not seem to be strictly agreeable to the 
ordinary courtesies of debate. When the 
noble Viscount, the head of the Govern. 
ment, expressed his indignation in a rich- 
ness and exuberance of language not com- 
mon in this House, there was a dead 
silence ; the patrons of “ order” —the stern 
disciplinarians, had not a word to breathe ; 
but the instant that 1 began to give a com- 
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mentary upon the language employed by 
the noble Viscount, a cry of “Order !” 
burst indignantly from their previously 
closed and silent lips. I beg to have it 
understood, in answer to what the noble 
Viscount says, that I quite agree with him 
when he asserts that a person in his situ- 
ation is not chargeable with a neglect of 
duty merely because he does not know 
what every other person knows. I quite 
agree with the noble Viscount on that 
point. I expressly said that I did not go 
so far as my noble Friend in his second 
speech, in which he blamed the noble Vis- 
count for ignorance. What I said was, 
this, that the noble Viscount’s ignorance 
furnished him with a valid defence against 
the charge of my noble and Jearned Friend. 
Trueit was, that my nobleand learned Friend 
had no right to suppose the noble Vis- 
count ignorant; but it turned out that 
he was ignorant, and, therefore, not liable 
to the charge of neglect. Had my noble 
and learned Friend happened to know that 
the noble Viscount was not acquainted 
with the circumstances he wished to bring 
under the consideration of the House, he 
would no doubt have pursued a different 
course ; but, unfortunately, my noble and 
learned Friend took it for granted that 
the noble Viscount had the same informa- 
tion as all the world beside. I, in com- 
mon with my noble and learned Friend, 
should certainly have thought that the 
noble Viscount must have known the cir- 
cumstances of the case, because the magis- 
trates knew it and had publicly spoken of 


_ it, because Lord John Russell knew it and 


had for some time been engaged in a 
correspondence upon it, and because I 
never doubted that a thing of this sort 
once discovered would be brought under 
the immediate consideration of the Go- 
vernment. 

Lord Lyndhurst: I must insist upon 
knowing whether the noble Viscount 
meant to convey any imputation upon me 
—whether he meant to imply that in the 
course I have taken on this occasion I have 
not acted as a man of honour and a Gen- 
tleman ? 

Viscount Melbourne: 1 beg leave to say 
that when I made reference to the noble 
Duke who is not present, what I wished 
to say was this; that from his very scru- 
pulous conduct upon similar occasions— 
from the great care which the noble Duke 
invariably took to advertise those who sat 
opposite to him of anything he intended 
to move, or of any course he intended to 
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take, I was satisfied he would not have 
acted in the same way as the noble and 
learned Lord has done upon this occasion. 
The exact manner or the exact terms in 
which I expressed that opinion I cannot 
immediately recollect; but I beg leave to 
say at once, that if I employed any term 
or said anything which could be ‘con- 
strued as implying that the noble and 
learned Lord had acted in a manner unlike 
aman of honour and unbecoming a gen- 
tleman, I at once retract it. 

Lord §Lyndhurst: I am_ perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the noble Viscount’s explana- 
tion. 

The returns were ordered. 


MISREPRESENTATION.] Lord Brougham 
said, that he would take the opportunity 
which presenting some petitions afforded 
him of contradicting some statements 
respecting himself which had appeared 
in a Government paper of yesterday 
(Sunday,) intimating that he had no 
doubt altered his opinion on the Poor- 
laws, and that he had set on the hon. 
Member for Southwark (an individual not 
very likely to be set on or set off by the 
opinions of any other person) to carry into 
execution some plan, the nature of which he 
(Lord Brougham) was really not at all 
aware of, for the purpose of not committing - 
himself with respect to the Poor-law Bill. 
The same paper also asserted, as a matter 
which was not at all doubted, that he 
(Lord Brougham) had also set on another 
hon. Gentleman (one in all probability as 
little subject to influence as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark), the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Leeds to give notice of a 
motion respecting the administration of the 
colonial department. With that hon. 
Baronet he had never been in a room but 
once ; and although he had great respect 
for the talents and integrity of the hon. 
Baronet, and agreed with him in many of 
his political opinions, he by no means agreed 
with him in them all. But the fact was, 
that he had never had any political com- 
munication with either of the individuals 
alluded to; and had never had any com- 
munication whatever with any human being 
on the subject of the hon. Baronet’s notice. 
Nay, there was one and that an important 
part of the hon. Baronet’s notice on which 
he differed from him. As he had already 
stated in that House he did not think the 
noble Lord at the head of the colonial 
department should be exposed to bear the 
whole of the blame respecting the Canadian 
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question ; and if the notice were his he 
would strike out the noble Lord’s name, 
and extend the charge to the whole Govern- 
ment ; every Member of which was, in his 
saa equally liable to the accusation. 

e wished all public secretaries, and 
private secretaries, and under secretaries, 
and over secretaries would employ them- 
selves in earning their respective salaries, 
rather than in telling such stupid tales to 
the editors of newspapers; for he was sure 
that no man in that capacity would invent 
anything so absurd. 


Presbyterian Oaths. 


PrEsBYTERIAN Oartus.] Lord Den- 
man begged leave to present the more 
comprehensive measure to which his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had 
adverted in an earlier part of the evening, at 
being called for by the withdrawing of the 
Presbyterian Oaths (Ireland) Bill. It was 
well known that there were many persons 
not included in the classes, who by law were 
exempted from the necessity of taking 
oaths, who nevertheless doubted the pro- 
priety of taking them. There was an 
instance which immediately presented 
itself before his mind, that of a gentleman 
of the name of Wedgewood, a son-in-law 
of Sir James Mackintosh, who withdrew 
himself from the commission of the peace 
on becoming convinced of what he con- 
sidered the unlawfulness of oath-taking. 
This conscientious conviction also pre- 
vented him from taking oaths as a witness 
in a court of justice. Now the duty of a 
judge was very severe in such a case. Ifa 
party (not already protected by the law) 
refused to give evidence in a court of 
justice, it was the duty of a judge to com- 
mit him for contempt of court; and he 
became liable to heavy fine and imprison- 
ment. There was a probability, therefore, 
that the testimony of the most conscientious 
persons might thus be lost to the cause of 
justice. Nor was that a fanciful danger. 
He remembered last year a respectable gen- 
tleman belonging to the Ordnance-oflice, 
who felt reluctant, by his sense of what 
was right, to come forward and give 
evidence against an accused person ; and the 
consequence was, that there was the 
greatest danger that a criminal would have 
escaped conviction. As the law stood, the 
Quaker was excused from the necessity of 
taking an oath; but the conscientious 
minister of the Church of England was not 
excused. It was, therefore, that he had 
added a clause to this bill to the effect that 
whoever declared in a court of justice that 
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he entertained conscientious scruples on the 
subject of taking an oath should be 
admitted to make his verbal affirmation, and 
that that should be considered as evidence ; 
providing, of course, that if his statement 
were proved to be untrue, he should be 
held guilty of a misdemeanour, and be 
liable to the same penal consequences as if 
he had committed perjury. He was not 
aware whether or not their Lordships would 
regard this proposition with favour ; but in 
his opinion it would be inconsistent on their 
part if they refused to pass this clause as 
well as the first. He would much rather, 
however, that the question should not be 
discussed until after the bill had been 
siege than that there should be any 

urry with reference to a matter of so 
much importance, 

Bill read a first time. 





IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 26, 1838. 


PENITENTIARY AT MiILLBANK.] Mr. 
Gladstone, seeing the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, in 
his place, wished to ask him a question 
relative to some very injurious statements 
which had been put forth relative to the 
Penitentiary at Millbank, and which had 
heen made at a meeting of the Middlesex 
justices. He wished to know whether the 
attention of the noble Lord had been called 
to a statement of circumstances which, if 
true, were as discreditable to the Govern- 
ment as pernicious to the establishment ? 
Had the noble Lord already instituted, or, 
if not, would he institute, an inquiry into 
the circumstances; and would he consent 
to lay on the table of the House the result 
of the inquiry, before the House was 
called upon to vote the estimates ? 

Lord John Russell had certainly seen 
the statements alluded to, but he could 
not believe, that they could have origin- 
ated at any sitting of the Middlesex 
magistrates. Certain circumstances were 
stated relative to the separation system ; 
but any one who knew anything of that 
system must know also, that it had never 
been in force in the Penitentiary at Mill- 
bank, It was true, that some separate 
cells had been made there, but as yet 
nobody had been confined in any of those 
cells. Certain prisoners had been named 
as having been confined in them, and two 
were mentioned as having been affected 
with idiotcy in consequence. He did not 
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know the exact state of the persons re- 
ferred to at the present moment, but he 
was sure that none of the effects alleged 
to have been produced had taken place. 
In the reports, however, which had been 
made, it had been stated, that these were 
persons of disorderly behaviour ; and com- 
plaints had been made that they did not 
conform to the rules of the prison. An- 
other equally erroneous statement had 
been made with respect to a convict 
named Julia Newman. She was sent to 
the Penitentiary at the express request 
of the Recorder of London. After some 
time her conduct was reported to be very 
violent, and that it had the appearance of 
proceeding from insanity ; but the medical 
men thought that it was a sham and not 
real ; the case was referred to them again 
and again from the Home-office ; the sur- 
geons were not convinced that there were 
any real paroxysms, but consented that 
the convict should be removed to a lunatic 
asylum, whether she really were mad or 
not. On this she was removed to the 
place where the female lunatics were con- 
fined. But with regard to the Peniten- 
tiary, the prisoners were not sent there by 
the sole choice of the Secretary of State ; 
they were sent generally after strong re- 
commendations to that effect from the 
chairman of the quarter sessious, or at the 
earnest request of their friends, who were 
anxious that the sentence of transportation 
might not be carried into effect, but that 
some means of a return to honesty might 
be afforded. Under the first of these 
reasons were the three young persons 
whose cases had been mentioned received ; 
just as in other cases which were con- 
tinually happening, in which, after con- 
viction, the magistrates recommended 
confinement in the Penitentiary. He be- 
lieved that the whole story which had 
been propagated was entirely without 
foundation. If it were necessary to make 
further inquiry he would not have the 
least objection to make it, but he saw no 
use in laying the papers before the House 
on a statement so extravagant, and which 
he must say was totally false. He had 
been informed, also, that the convict New- 
man, after she had been sent to Bethlem 
Hospital, had owned that she had feigned 
insanity in order to obtain a pardon. 
Subject dropped. 


Brracu or PrivirrgeE—Mr. O’Con- 
NELL.] Viscount Maidstone rose, he 


could assure the House, with the greatest 
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diffidence on the present occasion, being 
but a young Member, and unacquainted 
with the rules and formalities of the 


House. He begged, however, distinctly 
to state, that he brought forward the 
motion which he was about to submit, not 
from the suggestions of others, but solely 
from the dictates and feelings of his own 
heart. He hoped, therefore, that the 
animus, the intention by which he was 
actuated, would carry him through, not- 
withstanding his inexperience and his ig« 
uorance of the forms by which their pro- 
ceedings were regulated. He could assure 
the House that, having served on an 
election Committee, (the Salford), and 
being utterly unconscious, as far as he 
was himself concerned, of anything like 
the perjury or the feelings attributed to 
Members of commit‘ees in the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
it was his wish to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of throwing off that imputation, 
and in adopting that course he felt con- 
vinced that he had only done what other 
hon, Members would have done, if he had 
himself taken no notice of such an imputa- 
tion. This was not a charge against indi- 
vidual Members, but an imputation which 
affected the character of the House of 
Commons; and if they tamely suffered 
themselves to be vilified and defamed, 
from whom were they to look for respect 
or reverence? Who would defend them 
if they did not vindicate their own honour 
and character? He did not look upon this 
as a party or political question. He would 
ask hon. Members opposite whether they 
did not feel themselves equally implicated 
with Members on that side of the House 
in a question which referred to the cha- 
racter of the House at large? What 
would be the situation of the House in the 
eyes of the country if they passed over 
such an imputation? They were sent 
there by their constituents to take care of 
their own honour, and if they could not 
defend themselves, to whom were they 
to look for protection? He _ believed 
that when he went back to his con- 
stituents, they would one and all consecu- 
tively spit in his face if he passed over 
such an aspersion as this without contra- 
diction. He trusted that the House would 
not be led to look at this great question as 
a party quarrel, and that they would not 
by their decision that night sanction the 
use of Janguage which must have the 
effect of warping the determinations of the 
election Committees which were now 
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sitting. It would infallibly lead them to 
prejudge questions which they ought to 
deci’e honestly and conscientiously. He 
should be sorry to see such a feeling go 
abroad, but he hoped that wherever the 
poison was circulated the antidote might 
go with it, and he hoped also that it would 
be known that as soon as the charge was 
made, it was repelled with that utter 
scorn and contempt with which he regarded 
it, and which he must say, it deserved. 
He begged pardon of the House if his 
feelivgs had led him away, and induced 
him to say anything contrary to the forms 
laid down for their guidance in debate ; 
but he hoped hon. Members would recollect 
that the question was, whether the cha- 
racter of the House should be maintained, 
or whether they would submit to be de- 
prived of a good name. They had to de- 
cide whether they would keep their own 
reputation if they could, and whether any- 
thing which they could do in the vindica- 
tion of their insulted honour would pre- 
vent others from assailing and aspersing it 
like the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin. He must say he spoke more in 
sorrow than in anger. He knew that no 
notice which the House could take of the 
language which had been used could have 
the effect of counterbalancing the weight 
of the charge which had been brought 
against them. He would again repeat, 
that it was more in sorrow than in anger 
that he moved for a vote of censure against 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
would now deliver the speech of that hon. 
and learned Member at the Table of the 
House, and would move that the extracts 
of which he complained be read by the 
clerk. 

Mr. O'Connell submitted that his en- 
tire speech should be read. No one ever 
heard of a legal document being read in 
part. 

The Clerk at the table then read the 
speech of Mr. O’Connell at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, as reported in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of Thursday, the 22nd inst., 
as follows [We have marked by italics the 
ae more immediately complained 
of] :— 


“Mr. O'Connell mounted on the table, 
and proceeded to address the gentlemen as- 
sembled.—He said, that he could assure them, 
and he said it without the least affectation, 
that he never in his life felt so overpowered 
as he did when he first entered the room on 
that evening. A sensation of awe came over 
him when he beheld such an assemblage as 
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that which was now before him, and he in- 
quired of himself whether he could account 
for the reason which must have induced so 
many men of this nation to have assembled 
there. What was it that brought together so 
many of the most respectable class of the most 
respectable country in the world, so many 
independent Englishmen, to pay a compli- 
ment to him? He had not the personal 
vanity to attribute it to himself merely ; he 
knew that he had no claim to their respect or 
their good will, unless, indeed, his public life 
had entitled him to them—a life which had 
been based on the doctrine of that sect of 
which he was a talented, or a talentless, but, 
at all events, a zealous, member—the doctrine 
which taught him that no political advantage 
could or ought to be obtained by force or 
violence against the Government. He had 
always said this, that the change of the great- 
est political amelioration was not to be got at 
the expense of one single drop of blood—that 
force could never really achieve any altera- 
tion in such things which reason could not ob- 
tain. Yes, he was persuaded that it was this 
consideration which had brought so many 
Englishmen round him on that day—the con- 
sideration that that which justice would not 
give could not be obtained by the exercise of 
physical power. But, more than this, they 
had been called there to express, not flattery 
to him, but sympathy for his country. They 
knew Ireland had been badly governed. There 
was no mincing the word. She had been 
tyrannised over for centuries. Their fathers 
had acquiesced in committing the wrongs, but 
their sons were wiser. ‘There was no country 
on the face of the globe which had ever suf- 
fered half so much from its connexion with 
another kingdom as Ireland had from its con- 
nexion with England. Few of them, perhaps, 
knew that 250 years ago it was no crime in 
the eye of the law in Ireland if one of the 
English race should kill a poor Irishman like 
himself, for instance—and even when he was 
born the native Irishman was precluded from 
the power of acquiring property. Now he 
would appeal to England whether this, at 
least, was not injustice? But, more, not only 
could he not acquire property, but he was for- 
bidden to acquire knowledge. Was not this 
injustice, too? Yes, that was the state of 
Ireland when he was born; but there was a 
difference now. It was not for him to deny 
that he had assisted the English in their 
struggles for liberty. He acknowledged it; 
and it was no crime, or they would not be 
there. His feelings for Ireland extended to 
this country, and he was prepared to support 
both. Yes, he did love the green land of his 
birth ; but what would be the use of struggling 
for its liberties if he found that the liberties of 
this country also were to be first secured ? 
When the Reform Bill was in jeopardy he 
stood not back to consider the advantage 
which he might gain; and on that Bill, or on 
the English or Scotch Municipal Corporation 
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Bills, or on that glorious measure which struck 
off the fetters of 800,000 human beings, he 
was able to say, that he had given lus 
humble vote in favour of the reform which he 
saw was required. He did feel, therefore, 


how 


that he had some claim to their consideration, | 


and he would ask them ought Ireland to res 
main in its present condition? The English 
had got Reform Bill—how extensive, but 
yet how immeasurably short of the extent to 
which it should go!—for he had no hesitation 
in avowing himself as a firm advocate of uni- 
versal suffrage. The English Reform Bill was 
infinitely more extensive, however, than that 
granted to Ireland: and what the Irish wanted 
was «a measure which would prevent their 
being exposed to the machinations of the 
Spottiswoode gang. Corruption of the worst 
deser iption existed, and, above all, there was the 
perjury of the Tory politicians.  Trelund was 


a 


not safe from the English and Scotch gentry. | 


It was horrible to think that a body of gentlemen 

men who ranked high in socie ty, who were 
themselves the administrators of the law, und who 
ought therefore to be above all suspicion, und 


who ought to set an € vample to others, was it not 


horrible that they should be perjuring thenselves | 


in the Committees of the House of Commons ? 
The time was come when this should be pro- 
cluimed boldly. 
to justice and truth, but not to Salse swearing ; 
and, therefore, he repeated that there was foul 


perjury in the Tory Committees of the House of 


But he would ask them was it not 
their duty to assist him in putting an end to 
this state of things? There were two modes 
of doing this. The first was, to extend their 
Reform Bill, for the Irish bad a Bill too; and 
although the Irish Members contributed to 
carry the English and Scotch Reform Bills 
Lord Stanley over-rode the Grey Administra- 
tion, and gave them only a section of the Act 
which had granted to England. And 
the next was to grant them a measure of mu- 
nicipal reform, such as was given to England. 


Commons. 


been 


[A voice from one of the lower tables, ¢ All | 


alike.’ | ‘All alike,’ as the gentleman said : 
the eloquenc e of a Fox could not have called 
in aid a more forcible expression. However, 
it was all unlike; for, instead of its being 
made ‘all alike,’ different measures were 
given to Ireland to those which were given to 
England; but they surely were entitled to 
equal justice. The English had had a Cor- 
poration Reform, but what a miserable farce 
was that which was given to Ireland! But he 
knew that too much of the sturdy spirit of 
John Bull remained, to allow one part of the 
country thus to be set, as it were free, without 
giving equal freedom to the remainder of it. 
Ile was a practical man, and he came there to 
thank the Englishmen for what they had done 
for him. He had advocated the cause of his 
country, because it had been said, that he had 
taken shelter under the wings of the present 
Ministers. But it was so because it was under 
the Ministers’ that country had 


his 


Wings 
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For himself, he was an humble 
individual, and there was not one among those 
;} present who could not in time do as much as 
he could do for his country, or who could not 
| contribute largely to the improvement of its 
political state. God had done much for Ire- 
| land in its natural state, but there was not to 
to be found a single occurrence of importance 
in history in which the Irish had not been 
prominently useful in assisting this country. 
The same system of union, therefore, must 
still be kept up, in order that the country 
| might still successfully oppose all future at- 
tempts which might be made upon its con- 
| stitution or liberties. Without 
tion the kingdom would be based ona 
foundation of sand, and when he considered 
| that he was merely the pensioned servant of 
Ireland he felt that it was his duty to uphold 
| both that country and this, and to endeavour 
to promote the happiness and welfare of 
| England as well as that of Ireland. He hoped 
‘still to live to the centuries of misrule 
| which had passed succeeded by good Govern- 
| ment, and this end he hoped to see achieved 
as well by the exertions of the Irish as those 
of the English. ‘The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman frequently greeted with loud 
| cheers during his speech.’’ 


| found shelter. 


this combina. 


as 


see 


was 


The Clerk was then proceeding to read 
the speech as reported in the Morning 
Post of the same date, when 

Mr. O'Connell inquired of Lord Maid- 
stone, whether, in order to save the time 
of the House, he would be content with 
the reading of the passage to which he ob- 
jected ? 

Lord Maidstone having assented to this, 

The Clerk read the following extract 
from the Morning Post of the 22nd inst. :— 


shat & 


matter 5 


Mr. O'Connell) did mince the 
his words might appear in the public 
he hoped they would. Treland was 
not safe from the perjury of the English and 
Scotch gentry, who took oaths according t 
justice, and voted according to party.” 


not 


| press - 


The reading of these extracts was suc- 
ceeded by loud cries of ** Move, move, 
land loud cries for Mr. O’Connell,” and 
the excitement did not subside until after 
repeated cries of Order,” from the chair. 

The Speaker then said, that according 
to his apprehension, a similar course of 
proceeding should be adopted in the pre- 
sent instance to that which had been 
pursued by the House in the analogous 
case in which a charge was_ preferred 
against Sir Francis Burdett. In that case 
the charge was clear and distinct, having 
been inthe form of a written charge, to 

which the charge in the present instance 
might be considered as tantamount, as the 
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papers had been put in by the noble Lord [that there was nothing in the shape of 


and read from the table. The course 
which had been pursued in the instance to 
which he referred, and of which he recom- 
mended the adoption in the present case, 
was, that the hon. Member who preferred 
the complaint having been heard first, the 
hon. Member complained of should be next 
heard, and subsequently the hon. Member 
who made the complaint. 

Mr. O'Connell then rose and said, that 
although the course proposed would be per- 
sonally inconvenient to himself, he bowed 
at once to the decision of the chair, a 
decision of which he felt the inconvenience 
the more particularly since he had enter- 
tained the intention, if the noble Lord had 
concluded with a motion, of moving as an 
amendment that an inquiry should take 
place upon this subject; such had been 
his intention-—-an inquiry into the entire 
merits of the case. He had certainly no 
right to complain of the noble Lord who 
had preferred this complaint, and who had 
delivered himself, in’ his opinion, with as 
inuch courtesy as it was possible for him to 
exhibit upon a question of this nature, If 
the noble Lord had failed to exhibit that 
courtesy in one particular phrase which he 
had introduced into his speech, he was 
quite ready to attribute it rather to the 


inexperience in public speaking under 
which an individual at the noble Lord’s | 


time of life must necessarily labour, than 
to a desire upon his part either to infringe 
upon any rule of the House, or to be guilty 
of discourtesy towards him, He did not 
know exactly what it was of which the 
noble Lord complained. (Laughter.| He 
was glad that any observation of his should 
be considered facetious by Gentlemen at 
the opposite side, He was fond of hilari’ 

He had now to repeat that he did ni 
know what the noble Lord complained « 

The noble Lord had talked of his “ian 
attacked the whole House, and the noble 
Lord had read extracts from two news- 
papers in order to support that alleg ration, 


in which, however, he was re pre sented as | 


having attacked only one side of the House. 
He (Mr. O’Connell) could the more readily 
excuse the noble Lord’s impatience upon 
this subject, as it appeared that the noble 
Lord had been lately acting as a member 
of an election Committee, and must there- 
fore feel the more strongly that there was 


nothing more repugnant to the nature of | 


man—nothing more revolting to minds 
imbued with the love of justice and of 
truth, than the idea of a partial tribunal ; 


social immorality more frightful than that 
a public tribunal should become a receptacle 
for corruption, and that the decision of 
questions affecting in a most important 





degree the rights not only of individuals 
| but of large bodies of the people—the 
decision of such questions, not according to 
} law and justice, but according to the spirit 
| of party, was a state of things from which 


| every just and honest mind must shrink 
| with abhorrence. Believing in his heart 
jthat such a state of things did exist, and 


| being confirmed in that opinion by recent 
was rejoiced at the present oc- 
thankful to the noble 
attention to beat 
There existed 
which it > was 
forthwith. 
in the early 
attention 


events, he 
currence, and felt 
| Lord for bringing public 
directly upon this subject 


a most serious er ievance, 
absolutely necessary to correct 
He had endeavoured in vain, 


part of the Session, to fix the 


of the House upon this subject; but he 
(had failed in that attempt. He then came 
to the determination of appealing at once 


to the public, making this grievance plain 
and obvious to the 
man; and endeavouring, 
jlay, to make the 
the subject become so strong, that the 
nation would no longer tolerate so abomin 


comprehension of every 
as far as in him 


popular sentiment upon 


able a system. He mieht possibly be 
mistaken in adopting ¢ this course - but he 
thought that this was the proper mode— 


attention to a serious 
If any hon. Gentleman 
opposite side of the House 


suit, 


ito call the public 
| public grievance. 
at the 
involved in the 
placed his property, his life, or his character 
at stake, what would be his feelings if, 
upon entering into court, he discovered at 
once that he must of necessity be defeated 
through the partiality of a jury, composed 
of men predetermined to decide against 
him? Could anything, he would ask, be 
more unendurable than this? Who would 


were 


issue of some which 


{be safe if such a state of things were 
(introduced into the English courts of 
justice? Why, the throne itself would 


lnot be safe, as a certain monarch had 
‘experienced, who although he did not go 
ithe length of packing perjured juries, had 
taken care to supersede juries altogether. 
| It was not in the nature of things that the 
| introduction of such a state of things into 
‘the public jurisprudence of the country 
could be tolerated for one instant. A fo- 
| reign writer of celebrity, in treating of the 
British constitution, had described its per- 
fection as consisting in the fact of its being 
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of thic 
sove- 


the maintenance 


0 Organise d that all the expenses 
state—the large sums given to the S 
rcign and the army for 
administration of justice pure, and to enable 
twelve impartially chosen return 
impartial verdicts upon all issues affecting 
the lives and property of their fellow sub- 


men to 


jects. Fle believed that in this point con 
isted the greatest merit of the Brit h 
constitution : and, in propor 1on s thie 
desire existed for the maintenance of tri- 
bunals in this country deserving the eulo- 
cium of this foreign writer, he asked 


every honest man who he ard him to concur 


with him in condemning the exsisting tri- 
bunals for th ney of et elections, 
Ife had heard a great deal in that House 





about piety and pious observances, Iie 
had heard much talk of ‘* desecration of 
the Sabbath,’ cven where there was a 
question only of an Innocent amusement ; 
but no impicty appeared to him so great, 
no desecration so terrible iS tha Y thre 
holy name of God, which was taken to 
attest the determination to d justice b 
tw — and man, but was ¢ mipal ied 
by the understood and resolved predisposi- 
tion not to ary secrivg but to favour party 
bid th h ble Lord think, that no os rch 
thing existed in that House? He had not 
eard the noble Lord deny,that Committees 
Wer partial. He supposed, h IWEVCr, t! e 
noble Lord meant to deny it by Implication, 
Hfeaven help th man who out of that 
House, even in the presence of Members 
of the House, would venture to assert, that 
their clection Committees were impartial 
tribunals, assembled solely to do justh 

1 


Committee was ascertained, it was perfectly 
well known bow the decision would he. 
Was the noble Lord in the House a few 
nights sinee, when the ballot for the 
Youvhal Committee took DP ace Did he 
he the cheers —the loud cheers, for even 
delica did not suppress aia -<(lid he 
hear the cheers with which the last name 


of 
peace—tended and conduced to render the 


fCOMMON: 





Mr. O'¢ ‘onne if. 


S} 
was received hy 


Whay fifty 


108 


his hon. Friends around 
Gentlemen had heard 
let them put it upon the issue ; 
them try it as tl ey pleased. It 

d he was ready to prove it Was not 
the noble Lord that no ballot had 
taken place during the present Session for 


him ? 
Oh! let 
lid occur, 
an 


aware 


whit h ar rular canvass did not take place ? 
That e Tory Club—the Carlton Club— 
from which he made no doubt that these 
} — 1 
papers had come—sent round cards upon 
all such oceasions to everv Meinber upon 
whom that party could depend ?P He put 





| ¢ 


ew 


th eC question boldly to the ae MISE, whetlhre r 


a single ballot took place which was not 
preceded by such a canvass, by the issue 
of such spe ‘ial commands ? “Not one ! 
Let any Gentleman get up in that Elouse 
fand assert that this did not tak place. I] 
did not see one hon. Ger tleman rl c. No 
one dared toa it. Did not their news- 
| pape rs call on them, in tones of the most 
urgent entreaty, to attend Were not 
hon. Gentlemen opposite summoned, upon 
their allegiance, to come down to every 
ballot Well, then, he repeated, that 
for every election Committee there was a 
canvas nd 10 what had they come 
down Was it to discharge their con- 
scientious duties, or to prevent hon. Mem- 
bers trom forming election Committees at 
his side of the House ? it must be eithe: 
| the one or the other. Tle dared any one of 
them to say that he came down in dis- 
arge of his conscience. Was it from 


it hon. 
from 
if they told 
Aires 
that. 
if they 


motives of party, oO 

his 

» Committe 

they wer led by 

set 1 be candour 
| I 


4 1: 7 
ould not te fiitn that. 


r was it to preve 


-_ ‘ LI 
mbers at side of the House 


orming th 
dictate 

in 
ut 


Ca the 
party, 


The V 


> woul 
| 


W 


asserted that it was to preclude his sid 
| of the House from exercising the power of 
forming » irtial Committees, then he would 


tell 


the same 


them that identica 


of 


hie V r (dl 


Ily 
the 


pret 


charge against his side 


between the parties Why, such an as- 
sertion would be turned into ridicule, th 
man would be laughed to scorn. Public 
ovinion had been made up on the point ; 
the public did not hesitate to declare their | 
belief that these tribunals were corrupt. | 
It was freely said by the public —and the | 
ble Lord should know the fact—that | House which he (Mr. O'Connell) had 
these tribunals were the worst in the world. | brought against theirs. Was there a single 
[t was per ectly well known, when the 
names of hon. \iem! ers ere called out, 
upon their coming up to the table to be 
sworn. the moment the composition of the 


as not convinced 
system P Why, 
© was 
Oh, 


” 


them whow 
of the 
when 
not 
now ; 


man st 
of tl 


V hat 


among 
iniquity 

said 
Did 
if 


ommittee 
Say 
is all 


Was a 


I'\ 


struck ? 
we 


Cy ne 


° | 
rigiul 


t 
Did not every*man exclaim 


have ho 


‘ There’s no 


| doubt he’ll be unseated,” o1 ‘There’s no 
no doubt but he’ll retain his seat,” pre- 


sely in accordance 
tical opinions of the 
mittee ? 
ay, “ Oh, 


with the known poli- 
majority of the Com- 
did they not 
take this easily ; we 


Even the counsel 
may 


Ne 


we 
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have a majority of six to five, and then,! had returned one man by an overwhelming 


from the situation of the Chairman, who 
is in our favour, and who is entitled to a 


double vote, we are sure of seven to} 
five, so that there is no danger ; we're | 


all safe?” Had the noble Lord read 
Sir Samuel Whalley’s statement to his 
constituents, a statement which had been 
published in all the newspapers, to the 
effect that he had resigned because he de- 
spaired of success, seeing that there was 
a majority of Tories on the Committee ? 
Why had not the noble Lord called the 
attention of the House to this deliberate 
advertisement, which had acquired all the 
publicity attendant upon a most extensive 
circulation in the public papers ¢ The 


noble Lord was shocked at the expressions | 


which he had used in alluding to this 
subject ; and he called upon hon. Members 
to “vindicate their honour.’ So said he. 


But the way to vindicate their honour was | 
to get rid of the present system; the way | 


to vindicate their consciences was to do 
away with so iniquitous a form of proceed- 
ing; the way to vindicate their religious 
feelings, of which they talked so much, 
was to send these questions to be tried 
before impartial tribunals, before those tri- 
bunals which were already empowered to 
decide upon their lives, their property, and 
their honour. Let all such questions b 
sent before the judges independent of all 
parties—before juries fairly selected, and 
untainted with partisan views—submitted, 
in short, to that species of tribunal which 
in all human probability would be best 
calculated to administer impartial justice, 
giving power to the judges to set aside 
improper verdicts, and to the superior 


judges of setting right any mistake in 


matters of law. Oh! if the noble Lord 
had been desirous of vindicating his con- 


} 


science, he would have come forward with 


a motion for the establishment of an im- 
partial tribunal of this description. But 
the House was so nearly balanced—parties 
were so nearly equipoised at each side, and 
the majority was consequently so small, 
that every single vote which they struck 
off by one of their Committees was another 
step towards place, profit, and emolument ; 
or, if they liked the expression better, 


towards the vindication of their principles | 


in action. They were influenced by the 
strongest motives to remove the Repre- 


sentatives of the people from their seats at | 


his (Mr. O'Connell’s) side of the House 
and vote themselves into their vacant 
places ; and whereas popular constituencies 


} 
| 


majority, they were determined, in spite 
of their oaths, to seat another; and this 
without reference to justice, and from the 
most slavish subservience to party. The 
noble I ord I 


} 
i 


seemed to think, that he 
was the first person who had made use of 
the language which the noble Lord con- 
demned, and looked as if he would be quite 
astonished to learn thatsuch a suspl ion Was 
There 
certainly was much maidenly modesty 1n 
this—in assuming that the subject had 
touched on before. But what 


gcneral in the minds of the people. 


never been 
had Mr. Buller said in reference to this 
matter ? What had he told the House in 
the mouth of November last ? He would 
read the passage to which he referred in 
Mr. Buller’s speech, in order that the 
noble Lord and the House might be aware 
that he was was not the first person who 
There was 
also in his (My. Q'¢ onnell S) possession 
furnished to him by many 
diferent gentlemen, of a number of de- 


had broached this subject. 


a catalogue, 


cisions which had taken place, from the 
beg nning of the Session to the pres¢ nt 
day, and which were of the most out- 


Hear. hear! Le 
thought that that cheer might be « illed a 
re-eclio. This was what he termed re- 
action ; and signified that the monstrous 
decisions to which he had alluded had 
taken place at his side of the House. ‘That 
was the obvious meaning of the cheer, and 


ravgeous dese) Iption. 


he readily assented to the meaning which 
it implied. If, then, they both told the 
truth—as he firmly believed they did— 
why, instead of wasting their time upon 
his speech at the Crown and Anchor, why 
did not the House instantly apply itself to 
he correction of that evil? Why not 
He would tell the 
noble Lord that his object was, to force its 


correction, and that there would be no 


t 
t 
c 
i 


oree its correction ? 


more perjury—no more party committees, 
if he could help it. No one should at- 
tempt to defend the system, howeve! they 
might profit by it, without meeting with 
his (Mr. O’Connell’s) most vigorous resist- 
ance. Hut to return to the subject, from 
which this was a digre-sion,—what had 
Mr. Buller said ?>—** At present it is the 
universal opinion out of the House, among 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, that an 
election Committee of the House of Com 
mous is an assembly of men whom neither 
honour, virtue, nor their oaths can bind 
when their political bias is involved.” All 


this Was said in the House: it was noticed 
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by those who communicate the proceedings 
of the House to the public; and he (Mr. 
O’Connell) was not aware that any notice 
had been taken of it. [Viscount Muid- 
stone:—I was not then in the House.] 
The speech from which he quoted was de- 
livered by Mr. Buller in the House on the 
27th of November, when the noble Lord 
(if he did not mistake) had a seat in the 
House. Mr. Buller had honestly told the 
House what the public thought of them. 
[ An hon. Member :—But he did not go so 
far.] Mr. Buller had perhaps, dealt more 
leniently with them than he had done. 
But who, he would ask, had ever thought 
of contradicting Mr. Buller’s statement ? 
Not one single human being, although be 
had asserted that public opinion was made 
up with reference to the character of their 
election Committees, and that Whigs, 
Tories, and Radicals were all unanimous in 
this conviction, Their object should be 
not to attack an individual, who without 
meaning any disrespect to the House, was 


not very regardful of the attack, but to 
combat the system—to cleanse their con- 
sclences—to purify their honour by the 


had 
that 
are 
bias is 


subversion of that system which they 
been told in the House was such 

“neither honour, virtue, nor oaths 
regarded when party political 
involved.” On that oceasion he had seen a 
peragraph in one of the public newspapers, 
the Morning Chronicle, which he would 
now read to the House, to show the noble 
Lord, who rose to vindicate the honour of 
Tory Committees, that the process was not 
so easy as he thought. The Chronicle, in 
wluding the other day to what the Lan 
Magazine called the “trifling with oaths,” 
proceeded to say, ‘* The Members of Com- 
mittees send witnesses to prison for trifling 
with oaths, while they themselves by their 
decisions, show themselves utte rly regard- 
less of their own oaths.” He had read this 
passage in the Chronicle of the 27th of Noy. 
last. Now, he submitted that the noble 
Lord was not justified in bringing forward 
a motion of this kind, after such things 
had been openly promulgated by the pub- 
lic newspapers. The hon, and learned 
Member then proceeded to read the conti- 
nuation of the passage—‘ Oaths are of no 
avail in Committees. The breach of a 
solemn oath in a Committee, is attended 
neither with inconvenience nor disgrace.” 
That was what J'he Chronicle had said. 

With respect to the Committee, of which 
the noble Lord was a Member, he did not 
allude in particular to it, but had the noble 
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Lord seen what had been said of that Com- 
mittee? The noble Lord, he believed, 
was in a minority on that Committee. 
Had the noble Lord seen what The Times 
said of that Committee? If not, he would 
give him a little information on the sub- 
ject ; for at the noble Lord’s time of life, 
his education must necessarily be imper- 
fect, and anything in the shape of inform. 
ation must be useful to him, He quoted 
from The Times of February 23, 1838:— 
** Any peculiar aptitude, in point of legal 
knowledge, is therefore regarded as wholly 
out of the question ; aud as to impartiality, 
we have heard it openly asserted that any 
mau who should presume to praise the 
jurisdiction on that score would be under- 
stood in mere irony. It is, therefore, 
inferred that there can be no consideration 
of decorum or general expediency which 
should preclude the freest remark upon 
the decision of any by-gouc Committec- 


nay, that, on the contrary, the cause of 
true reform imperatively requires the 
fullest possible examination, in every at- 


tainable light, of every determination 
arrived at by suspicious a tribunal. 
Now, a great deal of all this is downright 
scandalum magnatum, For our own part, 
we could not think of holding this irreve- 
rent kind of language about anything so 
sacred as the political virtue of hon. Mem- 
bers. Whatever we now proceed to say, 
must be understood as delivered with the 
most implicit respect for every individual 
of every Committee of the existing House 
of Commons,” —there was nothing like the 
sleckness of hypocrisy to get down any 
however strong—‘‘ and of course 
without the shadow of an insinuation to 
the prejudice of the formidable body who 
vindicate their infallibility and purity by 
a sergeant-at-arms. If, indeed, we were 
compelled to suppose a clique of partisans,’ 

—he implored the noble Lord’s particular 
attention to this—“‘laying their heads 
together in order to balk “public justice, 
and contriving to do that collectively 
which some of them at least would shrink 
individually from attempting, perhaps the 
privilege of Parliament might then be set 
up against us, and our inquiry and the 
enormity of the offence be its own protec- 
tion and our punishment. Or, if we had 
only the resource of supposing,—which, 
however, is a more charitable theory,— 

set of incapables, reducing the law and 
practice of elections to a toss up, bya 


SO 


dose, 


genuine (but still, in Members of Parlia- 





ment, an intolerable) lack of ordinary uns 
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derstanding and ordinary information, the 
necessity of such an hypothesis might 
alarm the majesty of such judges (for your 
dunce is ever jealous of his dignity), and 
cause us to be enjoined from holding the 
dangerous torch of common sense to such 
a mass of combustible absurdities.” Would 
the noble Lord wish to know who the 
‘clique of partisans” were? Why, they 
were the very Salford Committee upon 
which the noble Lord himself had sat, 
whom 7'he Times treated as dunces jea- 
lous of their dignity. Why had not the 
noble Lord, who seemed 
his speeches as they appeared in Th 
Morning Chronicle, read the newspapers 
of F riday morning last? Why had =" 
not read this account given of himself | 

The Times? — It was not “de te. 
narratur.’ There were no fabule 
[pointing to the journal]. 
Radical or Whig newspaper that c ntained 
this statement. “ It is,’ said the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman, “the organ of 
‘Yoryism itself—the mighty thunderer in 
your van that you all up—th 
triumphant man-of-war of Puddle-dock, 
which throws in the Salford Committee, 
noble Lord and all, a 
whose only escape from the grossest per- 
jury is in the stupidity of the Members of 
whom it is composed.” But this subject 
was not confined to The Times of Friday. 
The Times of Saturday had taken the 
noble Lord’s part against him in their 
usual terms, his name having been, he 
believed, stereotyped for the convenience 
of the paper ; so that while in one article 
they vindicated him, in another he found 
himself abused. Talking of the Roxburgh 
petition, The Times complained that by 
the decision of the Committee, the peti- 
tioner ‘ would haye no redress for ! 
wrongs or for those of his supporters, nor 
any sort of satisfaction beyond 
throwing away his money on an experi- 
ment thus, we dare not say corruptly, but 
almost incredibly, baflled.’ They dared 
not say “corruptly ! Did they not say 
“corruptly ” when they apologised for 


and 


re: 
here 
It was not a 


blows 


sa clique of part isans, 


is 


not saying it? They admitted it was 
their fears, and not their feelings, that 
prevented them from using the word. 
Then they commented upon the Sligo 


Committee, whose decision he was sure 
the gallant Officer opposite (Col. Perceval) 
would not laud very much. He might be 
mistaken ; he liked the good-natured ex- 
pression of the hon. and gallant Member's 
countenance ; but when that Committee was 





so enamoured of | 
| mit their 


that of 
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chosen, if appeared to him to have fallen 
full 50 per cent. The Times, however, went 


on to say—*‘ The degree, indeed, to which 
the vile spirit of faction has worked itself 
into the judic ial proc edings of the House 
of Commons, lamentable and disgraceful 
as it is, brings one consolation with it— 
viz., that a remedy cannot be much longer 
withheld.” ‘* Lamentable and disgraceful” 
were the words of their organ. It 
might be said they were alluding to a Whig 
Committee, thi y made no distinction 
—they included all. Vhus they conti- 
nued :—* A civilized people will not sub 
affairs to a tribunal whose 


own 


but 


come 


pe ten y to do justice none confides in, and 


oa the 


we have it on th ‘highest Radical authority 
Hlouse of ¢ 
constituted 


ommons is now so 


as to present no average mate- 


rials for a just or safe judicial body, where 
fixe ti hh hi is a protiigate inferest to be 
maintained, and one or more criminal acts 
to be defended.”” This was the language 
of the press on every side—the language 
used by Mr. Buller—the language which, 
he re peated, to which popular feeling re- 


sponded. This was the state of things 
against which they were p title ning. Was 
there a man mad en ugh to SQV; that jus- 
tice would be done to him (Mr. O'Connell) 
if the ballot happen d to go against him ? 


bringing 
foetid and 
was a wise physician 


He thanked the noble Lord fo 
subject, for it 
and he 


forward this was 


sore all over, 


who « XK pos d the disease in order the more 
effectually to cure it. One sentence more 
from The Times :—* A Member of Par- 
liament, when you urge upon him such 


have referred to, 


rounds for a total alter- 


occurrences as those we 


and state them as 2 


ation in the nature and elements of that 
court of justice before which conflicting 
claims to a seat in the House of Commons 
shall be adjudic ated, meets you at once 


with ©‘ How can 
you suppose, that the House of ¢ ommons 
will ever let slip out of its own hands the 


shall be its Mem- 


the perempto ry que stion, 


right of deciding who 


bers?’ This is question of surpassing 
folly, and of no less unmeasured insolence.” 


No Why ? 
Because, as this journal went on to say, 
the rights of a third party were involved. 
The present system of forming Committees 
of that House, and their re sults, reminded 
him of one of the most ludicrous of writers, 
Rabelais, who describes the judge of Gara- 
gantua, in sitting to decide a case that had 
been brought before him, as having thrown 
three dice fur the plaintiff, who brought 


less unmeasured insolence ! 
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most grist to the mill, and only two for] ville prophesied, that his bill would be 


the defendant. He would certataly rather 
take the dice-box in hi 


20 to that 


hands at once— 
even’s the 
than 


rance of a Committee of that 


table and cry, 
main,” or Elevens the main” 
take his ( 
House. It 


Wi cha chat re h 1 be n made before, how 


] ee } 
nhinitely 


would b better 


had it been effected Why, by a man 


like himself getting up and talking platy 


! 
1: ° ] 1) +] ] 4 
and distinctly Helore the Grenville ct, 
} } eee ] ¢ ‘ 
the +tous it been mn Haow «¢ a 
CIAIna In The Ost } peat manner, i 


1 1 
had been introduced to cure an 


evil of the nature of that which now ex 








. } 17 ia 244 ‘ ay" Pe 
isted. Would it be asserted, that anything 
1 } 1 } ” ee a 
could be mot promigate than the deciston 
we ; , 1 
of the entire House befor that act wa 
1 ] } 4 J 1 
passed ? Perhaps | 1 Mempers Woult 
; : oe tah : 
wish to know, by what chemical process It 
} } ; l T . 1 
could have been con fed, He would tell 
‘ : 
them —b thie eX} ir thi apus 
Lord Chatham, in peakin of the decisi 
of the Li Us had id if Viembe 
had cover I ith dishonour, for 
eh? 1] : 
that nothing cou e more v1 than tho: 
wri ; ; 
decisions He did not wi » trespass 
‘ 
on the Hou Ly i ut le 
1] P . ; } , 
COU DO ‘ 1d rerrl ( \ ription 
cviven at the ti OT tl l i the bic { 
of Commons betore the renvi Act, 1 
Lenl : ‘ CO 4¢hnt thai , | 
which it was stated that thelr mod ( 
trial unde r jul Cl | ror Wi most sh hie- 


ful, as every prin Ipi ol just ce was noto 


ae 
riousiy and openty \ I that the 
. i . 
} +2 
tiie younger part i { i Us Wi 
° Soa ° 5 } 9 
IMSeUSIDIY mau i ¢{ if tine same 
I: Roe ! ° +4 
line of conduct In mol tte 
ss ; ; : ; 
and im questions ol} nyoner hmporta 
, < I } ; “8 ° 
to the public weal, in. Grrelville, mn 
moving for leave to bring in the bill, 
P ar) ee ee ] Pes : 4 Pa 
Sta ed, that mstead of trusting to the 
merits of the respects ( ) titions 
against sitting jem th prune 
: : 
grounds advaneed on one side, and the 
} ] ] 
defence on the o hie thre rile 


pally which involved their own private 
interests, it was scandalous! notorious 
that Members were « rnestly canvassed to 
attend in favour of the Opp it( side, and 
that they were wholly selt-clected. He 
would turn to the House and ask, was 
there a man in it who could deny, that it 
was scandalously notorious, that they were 
now as earnestly canvassed to attend in 
favour of the opposite side, and that they 
were self-elected ? Was tli i 


the House 


Ty" } * y 
jhey were canvass 


sarc 
Wilo 
one. 


tion belonged themselve ‘Ir. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


attended with the happiest effects. He 
(Mr. O'Connell) was certainly bound to 
admit, that for a time its ill effects were 
not disclosed ; but they had been since dis- 
too when they 

When the 


very unequally divided, the 


| } “ae : 
closed, a id Upon OCcCcAslons 


é ; sex 
wanted ImMpartianty the more, 





mn ut to resort to thos¢ disgrace 
ful not exist; but when closely 
d vided. il vhen a seat or two might 


create a very great change, then, at th 
i that they wanted impartiality 
most, they had it least. A Gentleman 
who had proposed the repeal of the Gren- 





1} A 7 | 4 ¢ } ] 

ville Act, said, that “he thought the ad- 
ditional of an oath was not a 
tie upon uur of those taking it— 
] 7 . - ! ! 

being yu omicia: Or Custom-nouse 
oaths, w into mere matters of 


matters 
Mr. 


Rigby 


form, lost all force, or made 


opinion of 


lid not mean Mr. 


\ le vi uid imple re ot the House 
ot to lose sight of the subject, now that 
it had been brouvlt forward. He would 
sk, too, had he not done well in having 
called public attention to it? in doing 
o he « not mean to vive any offence, not 
necessarily impl in the languave he had 
used. How, let him ask, had protection 
been obtained and established for the pre 


rogatives of the Monarch 2 How had the 
state 


in which it was when the judges were the 


en revived from the 


Crown, browbeaten, 


ar . ] ny l, 
mere Vassais OF the 


iid running like hounds at a chase in fur- 
therane every species of legal tyranny 

Liow ul th ury Sy stem been altered ? 
How had many other institutions been 


ameliorate Hlow, but by some fre- 
quently unintelligent individual like him- 
] } ] | 


elf, who ad the boldness and the firm- 


1 4 5 ry; 
ness ta peak out, and to descr e things 
l natural way 


In thel natural tate in h 
ak out: in having don 
so, he meant uo disrespect to that House, 
ind the thing being now done, it was im 

possible for the system to continue any 
The 17 s and Morning Ch 
; the whole public press, h 


longer. yo= 
cle, in fact, ad 
asserted that the honesty and integrity of 
the people of England would not endure it. 
He hoped to see those who were in the 
habit of mixing religious with political 
feeling joining in the cry against the pre- 
ent system: for certainly true religion 
wi ld not ermit, for the sake of political 

the existence of such an evil 
the name of that 


parlisansnip 


I 
as the desecration of 
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that the House must feel that any pro- 
ceeding, such as had been recommended, 
could not be adopted, without grave and 
serious inconvenience. He did not pretend 
to justify the language which had been 
used by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin. He thought he had expressed 
himself much more strongly than the oc- 
casion required ; but he must say, that he 
concurred with the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman in thinking that the present state of 


the law respecting the trial of election pe- 
titions was little creditable to that House ; 
indeed, he might rather say, it was posi- 
tively disgraceful ; and such being the case, 
he thought that by coming to the resolution 
proposed, and by taking as a libel upon the 
House a condemnation of its proceedings, 
which, however unjustifiable might be the 
language in which it was couched, did not 
unfortunately want foundation in 
truth, instead of raising themselves in 
public estimation, they would, on the con- 
trary, by so ineflectual an attempt to cover 
their own misdoings, only bring down upon 
themselves, and, indeed, he thought justly, 
a greater degree of public reprehension than 
before. He did not hon. 
Gentlemen at the other side of the House 
of deliberate perjury, but he asked any man, 
did they not all on that as well as on the 
other side of the House, when Committecs 
were struck, anticipate the result of the 
investigation from the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the Members whose names had 
been drawn? If that were the case, it 
would not be wise--he admitted that the 
hon, and learned Member for Dublin had 
gone much too far in the expressions he had 
used—but he did not think it would be wise 
in them to adopt the resolution proposed. 


some 


mean to accuse 


Instead of doing so, he conceived their | 


wisest course would be to drop the present 
proceedings, commence the regular busi- 
ness of the evening, and turn their atten- 
tion to the subject again at the earliest 
possible period. The House ought to 
recollect that on the Ministerial side they 
had shown themselves most anxious that 
the evil complained of should before this 
have been corrected. They wished that, 
even before the election petitions of this 
Session came on for trial, an attempt should 
have been made to improve the tribunal to 
decide upon their merits; but they were 
met on the other side by the assertion that 
parties had a vested right in the pre- 
sent system; they were told it would 
be a perversion of justice to alter, not the 
Jaw which was to be administered, for no 
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one proposed that this should be changed- 
'they were told it would be an invasion of 
the fair rights of those who had petitioned 
if an alteration were made in the mode in 
' which petitions should be heard. He did 
not, therefore, ask the House to adopt any 
such proceeding as that which had been 
suggested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin; all he asked was, that they 
should not attempt to prop up a system, 
condemned by the public voice, by a reso- 
lution which would not be responded to by 
public opinion, but that they should forbear, 
for the sake of their own dignity, from 
noticing reproaches and attacks upon them- 
selves which, with whatever violence they 
might be made, were yet in substance de- 
served, and proceed to the public business 
of the evening, and take the earliest Oppor- 
tunity they could to improve the system for 
the trial of controverted elections. — He had 
omitted to state, that he meant to impute 
no reproach whatever to the other side 
which did not attach equally to both sides 
of the House. He thought Gentlemen on 
both sides incapable of deliberately per- 
juring themselves ; but the law being in 
many points in a state of extreme doubt, 
there being in almost all cases questions of 
great difficulty to be decided, and there 
being also so much ignorance among hon, 
Members, not being professed lawyers, 
looking especially to the practice on both 
sides of the House of striking the brains out 
of a Committee, as it was called, hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were desirous of doing their duty 
conscientiously found themselves in a most 
painful state of uncertainty as to what law 
}and justice really required, and in such a 
state of things, with their leanings to their 
own friends, the decisions of Election 
Committees, without imputing deliberate 
perjury to their Members, were in the 
highest degree unsatisfactory. With these 
opinions, he thought by far the best course 
the House, so placed, could pursue, was to 
proceed at once to the regular business of 
the evening ; for if they did not, if they 
| voted the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member a breach of privilege, they must 
vote the articles which had been read from 
The Times and the Morning Chronicle a 
breach of privilege also, and enter into a 
warfare of this description against the 
whole press of the country. That was a 
course which the House would act most 


improperly in adopting, and he, therefore, 


moved as an amendment to the motion of 


the noble Lord opposite, that the order of 
the day for the House resolving into 
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Committee on the Poor-law (Ireland) Bill 
be now read. 

Mr. Milnes Gaskel/ said, it appeared to 
him that the plain and simple question 
which was now before them, was whether 
any Member of the Hume: Commons 
should be permitted by a dot of its 
Members, not merely to use the language 





which had been imputed to the learned | 


Gentleman, but to avow and justify that 

language in his place in Parliament > re 
fusing to retract one syllable of the impu- 
tations he had cast, or to express the 
slightest regret that le had cast the m. Ile 
was glad that his noble Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, had brous ht 
this matter before the House. He was 


glad they had an opportunity of deciding | 
whether there were or were not limits to | 


the abuse and ribaldry that might be re- 
sorted to in certain quarters w ithi impunity. 
He owned, however, he should have 
thought that upon a question which 


affected, not merely the privileges of that | 
House, but the common decency of its | 


proceedings, they should have heard a 
somewhat different speech from that which 


had just been made by the noble Secretary | 


at War. But it appeared that her Ma- 


jesty’s Government were in a position of 


some difficulty upon this question, and 
they sought to evade it by passing to the 
other orders of the day. 


' 


They seemed to | 


feel that since the division upon the ballot | 
they had lost ground with their supporters, | 


and instead of meeting this question fairly, 
by a frank and manly avowal that the lan- 
guage of the learned Gentleman was in- 


defensible, they did not venture to pro- | 


nounce any opinion upon the subject. But 
an intimation had been conveyed by the 
noble Lord, the Secret: ary for the 


Home | 


Department, that if the House of Com- | 
mons should entertain the proposition of his | 


noble Friend (Lord Maidstone) he would 
drag under iis notice the conduct of the 
sishop of Exeter—that he would rake up 
an old charge which had been delivered 


by that right rev. Prelate, for the grati-| 


fication of a certain section of his sup- 


porters, who sought for the expulsion of} 


Bishops from the House of Lords. He 
(Mr. Gaskell) presumed that when the 
noble Lord had given this notice, he had 
heen actuated by no feelings of personal 
hostility ; although he confessed it had 
struck him as just possible, that the noble 
Lord might have had the worst of some 
previous encounter with the 
Exeter—-that he might have been engaged 


Bishop of 
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in some correspondence with that right 
reverend Prelate, which had left traces of 
dissatisfaction upon his mind. But let 
him ask the noble Lord, and ask the House, 
what would have been the course taken by 
the Government, and what the language of 
its Members, if these charges had been 
made, not by The Times, The Stan lard, 
or The Mornine Chronicle, but by Gentle- 
men upon his (the Opposition) side against 
Gentlemen upon that ? What would have 
been the language of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Northumberl: ind, if they (the 
Opposition had preferred charges of per- 

jury against the Gentlemen opposite, 

founded upon the reports at Roxburgh, at 
Sligo, sine Would the noble 


t 
} ) 
lat Salford 


Lord then have shrunk from the expression 
of av opinion? Would he have sheltered 
himself behind the previous question ? or 
would the noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Home Department have sought refuge ina 
countercharge against others ? No; they 
would have told the House, and with pe r- 
fect justice, that not one hese should have 
been suffered to clapse, before reparation 
had been made for the outrage committed 
upon its privileges. How then did the two 
cases differ? Why, simp ly in this—that 
the person who preferred the charge now, 
person who maintained the Queen’s 
Government in othee, 


was the 
though he was also 
the person who in 1854 had charged the 
father of the noble Howick) 
with entertaining a proud and malignant 
hatred towards the Irish nation, and the 
noble Lord, the Seer tary for the Home 
Department, with sharing in the same feel- 
ing. Surely, 


Viscount 


however, it was no reason, 
because such were the necessities of her 
Majesty’s Government, that they were 
constrained to acqulest ein the proposition 
of the noble Viscount, that the majority of 
the House of Commons should sit. silent 
too. Undoubtedly, if he (Mr. Gaskell) 
could bring himself to regard this language 
of the learned Member as an indication ouly 
of his individual opinion with respect to the 
conduct of any body of Gentlemen in that 
House, he should be perfectly indifferent 
to the imputation it conveyed. It was 
because the learned Gentleman was a 
Member of that House, and had chosen to 
reassert and justify the language which 
had been complained of, that he thought 


it incumbent upon the House to notice it. 
If after hearing such an avowal of such 
language, the House of Commons should 
determine with the noble Lord, the Secre 
tary at War, that it was not their province 
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mons was, in the face of Eneland, tainted ! wh 1, that 

with an universal leprosy? — He maintained ) row John 
there was no other way of upholding the! Ru with ben ty of nd 
character of the House and the consist- | wilf Del he t for and 
ency of their proceedings, than su 7 rf 
the motion of the noble Lord, and he! tation 
thanked him for having brought the sub { t ble 
ject forward -—he thanked him. in t] ( \ hat he] d 
name of all the Memb f’ S land hat i hy 3 to 
both W hig and Tory: for | aid ( { } ] 
lieve, that there was asinele Mi f 

that country who wou pper 

Table of that House aud take 


administer justice aecord to 


dence, and then go » the Commit ; ‘ee 
room and return a verdict t I r 
party views and prejudices, but against 


solemn oath he had taken, and th I) Fo. 
cuilty of deliber | Hé, \ 
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had unquestionably placed a notice on the 
hooks, but instead of following it up, had 
taken shelter under the amendment of the 
previous question, moved by his noble col- 
league, the Secretary at War. Perhaps the 
House would yet hear that notice moved ; 
but from what had hitherto occurred, he 
understood it to be the wish of the noble 
Secretary to have the previous question 
moved as an amendment, and to huddle 
and cover up the original motion under 
the pressure of it. A charge of gross, 
wilful, and deliberate perjury, had been 
brought against every Member of the 
House of Commons, not merely against 
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those who sat on the opposition, but also | 


against those who sat on the Ministerial 
benches. He took the noble Secretary is 
a witness to that charge. He took the 
House also as a witness to this fact, that 
when this charge was first talked of, the 
noble Secretary had attempted to divert 
their attention from it by an attack on a 
right rev. Prelate. It was curious, that 
no sooner was this charge made against the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, than 
the House was called upon to throw its 
shield over him, and was to sit still under 
the taint of universal perjury, so that the 
hon. and learned Member might not have 
his language characterised in the severe 
but just terms proposed by the noble Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire,—terms which 
he had conceived to be so well chosen as to 
compel every Member to support them 
who wished to stand well with his consti- 
tuents. 

Mr. Eaton said, that having been ap- 
pointed a Member of the Committee to 
decide on the merits of the Belfast election, 
he could not sit quiet whilst he heard a 
charge of perjury against it. On the part 
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Was that the case with respect to any other 
subject of the realm? Let him ask the 
House whether, in the most trifling case, 


if a jury were summoned in the Court of 


Queen’s Bench or in any other court, and 
if any one were to presume to publish, that 
the jury who heard, and that the judge 
who tried it, were guilty of wilful and 
deliberate perjury,—let him ask the House 
whether there would be any hesitation to 
inflict on the individual who made such a 
charge against the judge and the jury, the 
punishment of commitment for contempt ? 
ven if such a charge were made against 
the judge and the jury in a humbler court, 
as for instance in a court of quarter ses- 
sions-—let him ask the House whether the 
publication of such a charge, against such 
parties, would not be an indictable misde- 
meanour, subjecting the party to be very 
heavily punished? But, of that protec- 
tion which was given by the law and prac- 
tice of this country to every other indivi- 
dual who had to trya case as judge or 


juror, it was now proposed to deprive this 


branch of the high court of Parliament. It 
had been said by some hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, “ We don’t 
pretend to justify this language.” But the 
noble Secretary had gone much further, 
and said, ‘‘ We don’t justify it, but we 
plead guilty to the use of it.” He asked 
a fair construction 


{to put upon the amendment of the noble 


| Secretary at War ? 


| walls. 


of that Committee, and in justification of | 


his own conscience, he said, that he would 


not submit to act upon that Committee if 


he were liable to be intimidated by the 
taunts of Mr. O’Connell. He would ouly 


add an expression of bis willingness to sup | 


port the motion of the noble Member for 
Northamptonshire. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, he was not 
surprised at the feelings expressed by the 
hon. Member who spoke last. He was not 
surprised, that any hon. Member, on whom 
by law the trial of a controverted election 
had fallen, should feel the situation in 


which he would be placed if he were liable 
to be charged with the commission of gross, 
wilful, and deliberate perjury, without 
having any remedy for such a cruel wrong. 








}commission of gross perjury. 


Hon. Members sitting 
on his (the Opposition) side of the House 
had been charged out of doors with the 
Notice had 
been taken of that charge within those 
The hon. and learned Member, 
who had made it out of doors, came forward 
and repeated it in the face of the House, 
and then the noble Secretary came forward 
to propose that the House should not con- 
sider that charge, but should pass on to the 
other orders of the day. Now there could 
be only one of these two reasons for such 
an amendment, either that the charge was 
in itself of so trivial and frivolous a nature, 
that the assertion either one way or the 
other was of no importance, or that hon. 
Members felt it to be so just that they 
needs must plead guilty to it. Let them 
consider what the effect must be of adopt- 
ing either of those reasons as their own. 
To-morrow wasa day fixed for the appoint 
ment of an election Committee. Did they 
mean to say that they would summon Mem- 
bers to their table, and compel them to try 
the merits of a disputed return, knowing, 
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as they must know, that if their decision 
were not such as to please the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, they would 


first of all be public ly accused by him out | 
of doors of gross and deliberate perjury, | 


and that, in the next instance, they must 
submit to the mortification of secing him 
get up in his place to re-assert and justify 
his accusation. Was that a fair situation, 
he would ask to put any man in? If such 
an attack would be a gross act of injus- 
tice in any individual, was not its injustice 
extremely aggravated when it was made by 
an hon. and learned Gentleman who was 
himself shortly to be a defendant before an 
election Committee? It was holding out 
this language to the hon. Members who 
came to be sworn at the table as Members 
of the Committce to sit upon his case,— 
‘* Decide for me and no one shall bring a 
charge against you; decide against me and 
I will publicly accuse you of wilful per- 
jury,” a charge which, if the Hous« 
affirmed the amendment of the noble Se- 
cretary at War, they could never notice or 
visit with any contradiction hereafter. The 
hon. Member might repeat it again with 
impunity, if the House failed to notice it 
now. Tle might then say, ‘ I said it once 
before out of doors. I was charged in the 
House with having said it there. I repeated 
it before your faces, and you then went to 
the orders of the day. Now, when I 
assert it a third time, will you venture to 
punish me ? I was « ncouraged to the re- 
petition of it by your decision on that oc- 
easion, which was an admission of the truth 
of the charge, and I am therefore justified, 
by your own admission of its truth, in r 

asserting it.” He felt, that under such 
circumstances no hon. Member would be 


justly blameable for refusing to serv 


upon an election Committee ; for it was 
not fitting that a man of honour should be 
exposed to such imputations, cast upon 
them as they were by an individual who 
set their rules and privileges at defian 

“ | know not, Sir,”’ continued the right hon. 
Member, “ if conduct like this is to be over- 
looked, how you are to discharge the func- 
tions of the Chair. Let me ask you, Sir, 
if any Gentleman who now hears me 
should bring forward a charge here, no 
matter how disorderly or how contrary to 
the regulations of the House, in what 
manner and with what chance of sueecss 
you can interpose, if this amendment be 
carried. The hon. Member whom you, 
Sir, eall to order, will sav to you, ‘ I re 
assert the charge | have already made; it 
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is a charec of th ame natu! whi h Vir. 
(YConnell mack ag “inst one ide of the 
House, which his supporters made against 
the other, including themselves ; which he 
was called upon to dk fend iter he had 
made it; which he refused either to retract 
or to pologi for, and which, after being 
called on for a retractation or an Ly logy, he 

openly re-usserted ; and the refore, Sir, 
tl th you tell methat Lam doing what j 

wreng, what disorderly, what is contrary 
to tl practh the regulations ind th 


| 
—_ 


will pursue my own course, I will re 
issert the very matter of which you point- 
edly complain. And now, hie will COn-=- 
tint le the Hous if it can, either 
stop or punish me for what they neither 


“ESE : 

stopped nor punished Mr. O'Connell. Sir, 
they cannot, they dare not. Such, Sir, 

17 } “111 

will be the language you will be condemned 
to hear, if the House, in an unfort 
hour, should be induced Lo concur in { 
amendment. The honour and regularity 





of our proceedings are more at stake than 
the conduct of any individual. I know not 
how the assertion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin can be more fairly met 
than by the motion of the noble Member 
for Northamptonshire. IT can lay my hand 
on my heart, and say, that I have neve 
been on any Committee of the many in 
which | have acte ad, in which | had reason 


to believe anv Gentleman was euiltv of 





eross perjury, or of doing what he knew 
and what he telt to be wrong. \lem- 
I) rs thers hav been on © ommittees, and 
Vii bye rs the will hye On th ni, is on 
other tribunals, who have sometimes erred, 
inl who have com to «ck which 
minvy thoueht wrong, of which [| myself 
d Sap} ved Qn doubtful q { S they 
ha ny, In nsiblv to th | 
by ~ tial Cle t] \ have paid perl Ds, 
in ound deferen h s ol 
( id of for yr. as tl 
( own judement But { 

\ rs expericent | d ( rt t 1 
not | v of on stan ser 
pustily rva 1 mad oF { 
side of the House by th ni 
learned Member for Dublin If such an 
observation were true, [I repeat what I 
said on a former occasion, that 1t Is not 
merely for the trial of controverted clee- 


tions, but also for all 
that we are unfit. If that be the case, th 
sooncr we consent to anv change or reform 


legislative funetion 


W) Our s¥VStem of Crovernment the bet 


and reudily will | agree to it 
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Viscount Eastnor, as Chairman of the 
Marylebone Election Committee. hegged to 
say a few words. It was true, that the 
Majority upon that Committee were Gen- 
tlemen who generally sat upon that side of 
the House, and, consequently, came under 
the denomination of “ perjured Tories ;” 
but he flattered himself, that no one pro- 
ceeding of that Committee could fairly be 


brought in question. In point of fact, no 
sooner had the Committee assembled, and 


the counsel communicated with each other, 
than the counsel for the sitting Member, 
who had to make out his qualification, 
declared, that after the best consideration 
of the subject, he was not prepared to 
advise the sitting Member to defend his 
case ; and, on the other hand, the counsel 
for the petitioner as distinctly stated, that 
after due consideration, he thought. it 
would be so difficult, and would require so 


much time and outlay of money, to strike 


off, if it could be done at all, so m: iny votes | 


as to put the petitioner at the head of the 
poll, that he would not give the Committee 
any further trouble on the subject, and 
consequently the Committee could not have 
come to any other decision than the one it 
had given. He believed, that at the time 
the speech in question was made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, the 
Marylebone election Committee was the 
only one upon which the majority came 
under the denomination of a Tory ma- 
jority. He could not have conceived it 
possible, had he not heard it from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that Sir S. 
Whalley could make such a statement as 
that he was deterred from venturing upon 
the defence of his seat because the majority 
of the Committee were Tories. This was 
a most unfair statement, for he could con- 
scientiously say, that he had not, in any 
proceeding of that Committee, detected 
the slightest tendency to unfairness. 
statements as these could have no effect 


upon Members of the House who were 


acquainted with the circumstances of each: | 


case, but they went forth with a most | 
unfavourable effect to the public. He | 
could well enter into the feelings which | 


had actuated the noble Member for North- 
amptonshire ; and when he heard the ob- 
noxious words openly in the face of the 
House avowed and adopted by the hon. 
and learned Member who had uttered them 
elsewhere, he could not conceive how any 
Member of the House could patiently sub- 


mit to remain under the charge which 
they conveyed. The charge was a most 
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| nicely-balanced 


| of _— perjury ; a 


Such | 
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unjust one; it was not simply a charge 
against Members of that House of having 
allowed their political feelings to weigh 
with them in the decision of doubtful 
points, of having had a 
bias towards party—that would have been 
a different thing—but this was a charge 
that not only 
but every man endowed 
nes, must feel disgust and 
abhorrence oy He, could not 
patiently remain under such a stigma; 
and he could safely say, that not only he 
himself had never rendered himself liable 
to such a charge, but that he had never 
witnessed it in others. 

Mr. Brotherton thanked the hon. Mem- 

ber who had vindicated the Salford Com- 
mittee. He believed that Committee had 
decided most justly. He also thanked the 
hon. Member for Wenlock for the informa- 
tion which that hon. Gentleman had, 
a date, given him about various 
election Committees: for, before evidence 
had been heard in any of these Committees, 
the hon. Gentleman had been kind enough 
to inform him what would be the result in 
each case, 

Mr. Horsmen thought, that hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite were not following the 
wisest possible course in this matter. fe 
quite agreed with the noble Lord below 
iim, that the evils of the present election 
Committees were not limited to one side 
of the House, but prevailed equally on 
both sides. A substantial majority of the 
House would affirm that this charge was 


charge 
every gentleman, 
with “ais st fee 


for one, 


so early 


true, Yes, it was the opinion of a great 
portion of the Members of that House, 
that they who came to the Table of the 


House to swear that they would decide 


according to justice, were led away by 
their private feelings, and decided accord- 
ing to their party. The Gentlemen op- 


posite appeared, on this occasion, to have 


| e e.6 » e 
| their sensitive feelings worked up to the 


highest pitch of excitement at the bare 
idea of perjury; but the petition presented 
a few — ago, which distinctly charged 
the Roms in Catholic Members of the House 
with perjury, created no such feeling in 
the minds of hon. Gentlemen 
That petition was intrusted to the hon. 
Member for East Kent, its reception was 
and he himself bad submitted to 
that hon. Gentleman the propriety of with- 
drawing a petition which passed so great 


opposite. 


opposed, 


and unnecessary an insult upon a large 
body of the Members of that House. The 
hon. Gentleman, however, in order that 
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the House might 
moved that it should be 
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at the table; it was read, and contained 
a specific charge against the Roman Ca- 
tholic Members. Fhe hon. Member for 


East Kent then prudently expressed him- 
self inclined to withdraw the petition, very 
much to the declared dissatisfaction of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. the hon. 


7 1 ai . \ ] 
for tne t Wwersity of Oxtore 


many 


Me mbe 3g 


particular loudly insisting on 1 
received. Yet, notwithstanding this cir- 
cumstance of so recent occurrence, hon 
Gentlem: bh oppositi talk 1 as it wer i 
wltogether unheard-of thing, that Members 
of ee House should be charzed with 
forgetfulness of then oaths. Phe impu 


tion against the Roman Catholic 

was received by hon. Gentlemen opnosi 
with the utmost complacency, but one 
sooner was any thing of the sort th 


out against themselves, than their zeal for 


the honour of the House became ereat 
overfowing, and pression of indiena 


tion could be too pointed to mark thei 
sense of the insult offered to the Members 
of the House oi 
pleased to see that hon. Gentlemen On po- 
site had, since the other night, discovered 
that the charge of perjury 

which ought lightly to be t! 
against Members of 


ommons, ie was Greatly 


was not one 
rowh out 
that Hou He w 
glad to perceive that, 
they 
against on¢ class of Members of th 
they were at lea 
when the 


however 
were when such a charge was brought 
: House P 
sensitive 
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particularly 


charge was r 


etorted upon them- 
selves. To come to the precise question 
before them, in the first pli he begeed 
to return the noble Lord below h hi 


for the course he hae 
that evening adopted. The feeling whie 
the noble Lord had evineed could 
too highly admired, and he trusted, 


most cordial thanks 


not be 
the conclusion of the aflair 
equally satisfactory to the 
could only for hi nself CX] 
viction, that if the noble 
career which lay before him, 
enough to brine forward many motions, as 
happy in their results as he was sure th 

would be, the noble Lord's polith al eareer 


would — be 
House. He 
ress the con- 
Lord, in the 
was tortiunat 


would be as splendid as he trusted it would 
be long. It appeared to him (Mr. Hors 
man) that zon Gentlemen opposite had 
very carefully avoided meeting the 
tion, and “ire contented themselves with 
mere general What, he would 
understood 


que < 


assertions 
ask, was the well 


every person W ho had at all considered the 


the pet tition, | 


unfeeling | 


| took pla ein thi Tory 


prepare (d 
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Had 


immittee 


the hon, 


Was 


among the onservatives. 

Gentleman felt that his C 
‘a favourable one,” he would hardly hav 
given up as he had don The charge of 


the h mm) ind le irne 1 Gi ntle man, however 


men, and to one 


The hon. and I 


ed to one set of 


question, arned 


i 


Gentleman spoke of the Spottiswoode con 
Sp \ f the manner in which that con- 
ae s instituted and carried on, and 
iN : mn reference to this that he s id, 
the [Irish and Scotch Gentlemen were pre- 
pared to do injustice \ vreater evil, a 
more Jagrant abuse, than this Spottiswoode 
subscription never existed. The subs rip- 


rarest dl he ore t] e lrish ele tio S 
journals, in the 
were Ca led, 
petiti ms 


meetinas 
subscriptions entered into, and 
against the Liberals, even before 
elections was known. If 


vould 


under 


the result of the 

that was not a flagrant 
cult toi 

that denomination. 
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presented the other e\ o against the 
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igned that } tition conceived that the 
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their oaths, and they stated that the only 


security they had against a repetition of 
such conduct was the expulsion of those 


Members from the House. 


Mr. Hogg did not rise to deal in whole- 
sale Imputations against Gentlemen on 
the other side; he was not going to call 


the attention of the House to the batch of 
fourteen petitions got up by Mr. Coppock, 
or to the shrinking sensibility which would 
not allow a single question to be put to 
that gentleman when he was called to the 
bar, but he wished to lay before them a 
particular case in which that gentleman 
The gentleman who at- 
tempted to get up the petition in this case 
applied to his own agent, who indignantly 
refused tobe a party to the transaction, 
inasmuch as there was not a tittle of foun- 
dation for it; he then went to Mr. Cop- 
pock, a ready instrument in such desigus, 
who undertook the job. The House 
would be astonished when he told them 
that the agent of the party was told by 
Mr. Coppock, on remonstrating with him, 
that he had put in the petition to keep the 
Tory Members from acting on Election 
Commiitees. [Cries of “ Name.’] He 
had been asked his authority ; he seldom 
rose in that House, and when he did he 
took care to be pretty certain of his facts. 
His authori.y was a note addressed to him 
by the age ut of the Liberal candidates, 
who was afr: aid that he (Mr. Hogg) should 
think him a party to such a disgraceful 
proceeding. The petition directed 
against himself and his colleague. The 
note was as follows :— 


Was concerned. 


Was 


A petition having been presented 


against the return of yourself and Mr. Fox, for 
Beverley, charging you with bribery and cor- 
ruption before the House of Commons, | did 
not think that in the situation in which [ then 


“ Sir, — 


stood I ought to interfere; but the matter 
being now ended, I think it due to myself, 
from the position in which I stand, and as 


agent in the Jate election, to inform you that I 


was not, and would not be, a party to such a 


disgraceful proceeding ; and so [ told Mr. 
Coppock, by whom the petition was got up, 
for the purpose, as he informed me, of pre- 


venting either 
mittees. I beg to 
was no party to the 
and that he, with 
proceeding most 


of you from sitting upon Com- 
you that Mr. Clay 
getting up of the petition, 
me, deprecates the whole 
vexatious and ungentle- 


assure 


as 


ees 
manlike. 


He hoped the House would not con- 


sider the observations he had now addressed | 
to them as irregular, 


and he ventured to! 


{COMMONS} 
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think he had not addressed them without 
foundation. 

Sir FE. Sugden was anxious, the 
House divided upon this that 
they should understand exactly where the 
question now rested. He confessed he was 
very unwilling to rise, not simply from the 
impatience the House might ‘feel, but 
because he did expect that some Member 
of her Majesty’s Government would 
dress it on this great and important ques- 
tion, Involving the rights and privileges 
of that House, which were the best pro- 
tection of the liberties of the people when 
firmly and properly maintained. He did 
expect that some Member of the Govern- 
ment would have risen 
beyond the noble Lord, 


bef re 


OocCcaslon, 


ad. 


on this occasion 
the Secretary 


War, who had contented himself with 
offering but a few observations. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, as 


he understood, put his case thus:—He 
first told the House, and truly, that it was 
a fearful thing when the seats of justice 
were tainted with corruption ; and then he 
stated his sole object to be to bring before 
the House and the country the defective 
condition of the tribunal at present 
established by law for the trial of contro- 
verted elections. ‘That, perhaps, was not 


a fair way of trying the question. In the 
first place, the House would not fail to 


recollect how painful it must be to Mem- 
bers who were bound to serve on Com- 
mittees, and Members who might here- 
after be bound to serve on Committees, to 
have such an imputation cast on them as 
that of the hon. and learned Member. The 
hon. Member said, ‘‘ you have a defective 
tribunal, against which the whole world 
cries out as an abuse, and to which we are 
all agreed that remedy must 
applied ; we have tried to remedy it, and 
the noble Lord on the ‘Treasury bench has 
expressed his willingness to assist in ac- 
complishing that object; you have opposed 
us in our endeavours, and therefore let the 


some be 


whole weight of the indignation of the 
country rest on you.’ ic if the ques- 


tion were simply will you or will you not 
consider whether the tribunal should be 
altered, there was not one Gentleman on 
the Opposition side who had not shown 
perfect willingness to enter upon ‘it. Phe 
objection which Gentlemen on that side 
made to the propositions which had come 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite was, that 
after the cases had arisen, and were waiting 


for adjudication, it was sought to introduce 
purpose 


a new tribunal for the of trying 
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them. There would be no objection on 
the part of any Gentleman on that side to 
enter on a consideration of the nature of a 
tribunal to be constructed after the cases 
at present undecided should have been dis- 
posed of. Now, would anybody out of the 
House believe, for Gentlemen in the 
House knew it too well to be misled, that 
the Bill which had been introduced for the 
purpose of remodelling the present tribu- 
nals was open to every objection which 
could possibly be brought agaiust the ex- 
isting constitution of these bodies 2 What, 
therefore, became of the ground which the 
noble Secretary at War took, when he 
complained that those who sat on the Op 
position benches would not entertain a 
measure for the reconstruction of these 
tribunals 2? The hon. Member for Liskeard 
proposed that there should be a Committee 
of tive Members instead of eleven: but 
suppose that number to be fixed upon, 
what increased security was there for the 
rectitude of their decisions ? If the 
Members were the foul and guilty per- 
jurers they had been represented to be, a 
mere diminution of the number would 
only give greater facility and present 
greater inducement tu perjury. It ought, 
therefore, to be = distine tly understood, 
that no proposition had been hitherto 
made to the House for establishing a tri- 
bunal which would not be open to the very 
same objections as were urged against that 
which at present existed. But the hon. 
and Jearned Member for Dublin might say, 
ws i, too, desired to give you a re medy, 
which you would not adopt.” The [louse 
could not have forgotten the manner in 
which that hon. Member had thouelt 
proper to proceed with regard to the Bill 
he had asked leave to introduce. He was 
speaking from recollection of the facts, but 
they were so recent, and had made so 
lusting an impression, that he could not be 
much mistaken in them. When the hon. 
and learned Member for Liskeard had 
brought in his Bill, the hon. Member for 
Dublin proposed his own measure. It was 
considered irregular that two Bills with 
the same object should be before the 
House at the same time, but that difficulty 
was got rid of by changing the title of the 
hon. Member for Dublin's Bill. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard introduced his bill, 
but the hon. Member for Dublin did not 
lay a line of his on the table of the House, 
The hon. Member for Liskeard, who of 
course must know much more than he 
could of the intentions of the hon. Member | 


no 
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for Dublin, in consequence plainly de 
clared that he believed the hou. Member 
had never prepared a line of his Bill. 
What, then, became of this exquisite plan 
this admirable measure? The hon. 
Member for Liskeard was a little driven to 
the wall about his own Bill; and the Op- 
po ition wished the hon. Member fot 
Dublin to bring in his Bill, in order that 
the House might have an opportunity of 
comparing both measure ind judging of 
their merits. But the noble Lord came 
in to extricate his Friend from dithculty, 
and acting, not in collusion, Oh! noe, but tn 
amiable concert with the hon. Member for 
Dublin, recommended him to withdraw 
the Bill for the present, and the hon. 
Member at once said with a stile of e@ra- 
CIOUS condescension, , I withdraw all ay) 
position to the hon. and learned Membei 
for Liskeard.” When the hon. Member 
for Dublin declared he had submitted ane 
ther plan to the Flouse, his memory must 
be frail; it was evidently not to be relied 
upon inh the matter. He Wi nld HOW Caotrit 
to the (question before the Elouse. Hou. 
Gentlemen, as the law now stood, were 
bound to serve on those Committees ; if 
hot, they were liable to be punished by the 
Llouse Nobody could deny aud he 
entirely agree d “with the hon. and learned 
Member tor Dublin in this—that if you 
once cast a susple ion on the judi ial bene hh, 
or on any judicial tribunal, either in that 
House or out of it, there was an end tothe 
practical utility of that tribunal, and that 
nothing but certainty of the fact cou'd 
justify a Member of that House in casting 
such a charge. If you once said that a 
judge had given way to a corrupt bias, and 
thus tainted him as he sat, from that mo- 
ment he was quite disabled from adminis- 
tevin justice either with benefit to the 
public or with satisfaction to himself, To 
bring such a charge as this against a tri- 
bunal of that House was, therefore, 
deserving of every reprehension ; and when 
he was asked to believe that Members of 
that House were in the habit of committing 
perjury, he could not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken from the third 
bench, in the mitigated view he had taken 
of the nature of the charge. No, he felt 
that perjury was what was intended by 
that charge—it was, that hon. Members 
went into those Committees with che in- 
tention to break their oath. Now, he 
declared, upon his solemn word, as a Gen- 
tleman, that he did not believe there was 
one man in the House who would so act, 
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and if he knew such a man, he weuld 
spurn himas he would spurn the lowest 
animal. 


that such a man was in the House, ot who 


Was there any one who believed 


{COMMONS} 


| 


would hold intercourse with a man who | 


would go into a Committee and deliber- 
ately break his oath? The noble Lord, 
the Secretary at War, in the course of his 
speech, had turned round upon himself, 


and corrected an unfortanate expression he 


had made use of, by saying that a noble 
(dl im thet 
he should have said no such thing as that 
the observation of the hon. a 
Member was quite deserved. But why did 
not the noble Lord who supphed this cor 
rection, why did he not stand forward in 
\ Minister of the 
Crown, and as leader in that Fiouse, Ie 
ought to fil, 


question ? Nobody coud 


Friend near him had remin 


id Jearned 


the place which, as a 


and speak out ups 


w vross breach of the privileges of that 
Llous doubt 
of it ; 


tempt, and God onl 


nobody living could have 
it would bring them all into con- 


could ing them 


out of it if they were fairly open to 
it lle sp ke ina sad and solenin fee! 
ine. Ee had never served on one of those 
Committees, but when he heard his hon. 
Frieuds who Sat around him, who i} | 
knew to be as incapable of such conduct as 


himself, and for whom he felt as waruaily 
as he should for himself, thus charged, 
could vot sit still or rest contented without 
few remarks tothe ifouse. Tow 
> Why, 


of questions were of sucha nature as would 


offering a 
had this charge arisen numbers 
admit of being decided either way, without 
the smallest impeachment upon th In- 
tegrity of the person di ciding. He would 
take an instance—the question of opening 
the registers—that might fairly be dew ick d 
either way, and parties with every disposi- 
tion to form a correct judgment might de- 
side + hic bh their 


cide in favour of that 


friends espoused, He did not mean to 
defend the practice. 


- ? 
the composition and nat 


hut it was incident to 

ure of the tribunal. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
had said that he avowed the charge, and 
made itin order that the question mgt 
be raised, and a remedy W hat 
was the charge That the great body ot 
the Knelish and Scotch Members of the 
Commons House of Parliament habitually 
i \lem 


found. 


commit 
bers, and that Ireland was not safe against 
Men hers, He 


not one 


perjury agaist the [rish 


the combination of ‘Pory 
helieved in his heart that there was 
Member in thie House who believed this 


cringe 
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charge. But what was the object of the 
learned Gentleman? Not to 


vilify the creat body of the Members of 


hon. and 
that Tlouse, but to obtain a remedy for 
the evils of the oft ce 
Was if 


present system 


controverted  eleetions 


| then a fair mode of obtaining such an end 


for j abli } Silt 


to bring forward such a charge in such 


an invidious way? Was that a custom 


ary wav of bringing forward a general 
2 . ~ rt ee 2 

question i said a gencral question, 
i 

} ; : rer ' ' 

for it is one in which the character olf 


ithe whole House was involved, and he 


must repeat that he thought tt a most 
I ’ bringing forward an im 


, ; 
nerat que stionh to take such a 


charge agatust a particular part of tha 
: 
Hfouse he hon. and learned Member 


| i@atnst 


“TT havea petition 


me, and | have no faith that this pe ition 
vill be tried fatrly bs in EXnelish ¢ om- 


tuation did this 


] 
} mittec ou il hit 
istatement of th hon. and learned Ge 


Com- 


theman piace the Members of the 
‘ ] 


mittee Vo on could do his duty on 
lthat Committee with ease and satistaction 
to himself under this charge In truth, 
if | himself wus ou that Committe he 
shou d @o throu if s duty with a cone 
viction t the hon. and learncd Membet 

vw Dublin would not julesce In his 
lecisior ifter ha Ins branded the coin 
lmittee beforehand a predetermined on the 


ljury, but the interpretation to be 


lcharge of perjury against. the 





ithe oath which they took was 


ase. There was one other point he wished 
to notice, Ele hever had, and he hever 


should bring against the Roman Catholi 


4 } r | , ° } . t . 
Viembers of that Hous¢ t Charge of per- 


put on 


, he Coile- 
; ] . ‘ ; . 1on 
elved, fairly matter open to disCUSSION 3 


if however. 1n t of such di CUSSION, 


1@ COUPSe 


men’s feelings were outraged and their con- 


scientious cruplh s wounded, and charges 
> should ever be the first 
the question, 
overlooked that the 
yur Catholic 
was not like that which wasmade 


las vl 
) sid 
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Viembe 


oe 
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agaist that sie 
that of dealing 
their own politi al purposes, 

Lord John Russell said, the right hon. 
ntleman who has just sat down having 
, on this bench to 


am willing to rise 
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e of the House, 
; : 
fesale perjury for 


In Who 


er 
called on those who sit 
speak to this question, | 
for that purpose ; but at the 
do feel 


! same time [ 
hat both on myself and on those 
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declares it is due to the House to give our , throughout the country as to the constitu- 
opinion on the question; but if we take tion of the election tribunals of this House. 
the side which my noble Friend has taken, | Hardly any hon. Gentleman who has 


if we say that this charge ought to be | spoken has ventured to say—I may state 
passed over, and the House sheuld come to | that no hon. Gentleman who has spoken 
no decision on the subject, then we are] has ventured to say, that these are tribu- 
told that we afr¢ endeavouring to shit d | nals that ive universal satisfaction ; on 
the hon and. learned Member for Dublin; | the contrary, it is confessed, that be the 
in short, that we are acting in collusion | Committee a Tory Committee that is to 


with him. Notwithstanding this diffculty, | try the validity of the return of a Liberal, 


I ge to offer my opini un to the Hous or be it a Lil | Committee that 1s to try 
that opimon being that it is not advisable | the validity of the return of a Tory, the 
for the House to procecd in this matter. | Tory Committee rarely decides in favour 
I am aware it used to be the custom, | of the Liberal, and the Liberal Committee 


and I lmpute no bl: 
who has brought forward this que stion ror party. No one has said, t 
following that custom —I am aware it | these Committees that purity in the admi- 


ime to the noble Lord | rarely decides in favour of the opposite 
hat there is in 


used to be the custom when anything was! nistration of justice which all avow that 


found in a public newspaper, or when any jin t {ministration of stir there 
sentiment was uttered by a public cha tht to | (ne hon. Gentleman has 
racter which was held to be a breach of | adm gd, that the decisions of the Com 
Parliamentary privilege, to bring it under} mittees are more or less in favour of the 
the consideration of this Flouse, to vote that | partys nposing the majority of them ; 
it Was a breach of privil re, and to comnnait j t right hon. Gentleman who ha ust Sat 
the offending person, w | he were an| down admitted that there was a bias in 
individual moving in a high station, or the} favour of party; the hon. Member for 
editor of a newspaper, or an unfortunat Montgomeryshire also said, there are cases 
printer or publisher, to the custody of the |in which partiality exists. Such are the 
Sergeant-at-arms, or to be confined in | different phrases that have been used, and, 
Newgate, and to say that thereby the | let me ask, do they not imply this—that 
honour of this House was vindicated. Sy | vou har t tribunal sworn to try cases 
experience has taught me that this is an) impartially, and in a majority of cases it 
unwise proceeding in such cases lL have | forms decisions which are not impartial 
never scen any advantage arise to tl Now, if that is the opinion entertained — 
House from contentions of this kind. The; if it must be confessed that Gentleme 
matter has, generally speaking, assumed | are sworn to try impartially, and the deci- 
one of two shapes. Either it was a sub-| sions are not impartial —what good, can 
ject on which the public attention was not | any man say, will be effected by moving 
excited, and might have been passed over | resolutions to declare that it is false and 
without the least importance being at- | calumnious to use such words as are unde1 
tached to it, or it was one to which the | consideration—words that are undoubtedly 
public did attach importance; and the ! unjustifiable with respect to those parties 
feeling out of doors sympathising with | —and that the person using them (becaus 
the alleged libel or breach of privilege, it | that is the usual consequence ought to be 
was no satisfaction to the country to be | committ to prison for having used them. 
told, that a majority of that Lious hed | Why. th noble Lord said. that we were 


get 
resolved that it was a breach of privil 


and that to vindicate their honour and | in such cases. Do you not say in the reso 
assert their privilege they committed to | lution before you that this charge is false 
Newgate the person who had asserted doe- | and calumnious, and that a gross breach of 
trines contrary to the ir own. | think t] e privile ves of this House has I n com- 


that such on the whole is the case at the | mitted; and will you stop there. The 


present moment. Be the opinion as calum- |} House will put itself in a most ridiculous 
nious as it has been stated to be—let every- | position by such a proceeding. Look at 


thing that has been said of it by Gentle- | the consequences with respect to the hon. 
men on the other side of the House be|and learned Member for Dublin himself. 
he hon. Member for Kilmarnock says if 
Vorm Chronicle or The Times had 


feeling docs exist out of doors — there | made this charge he should treat them 


true—this cannot be denied, that the pre- 
sent is one of those cases in which a strong 
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prevails, no doubt, a verv strong fecling } with ontempt ; but he will allow me t 
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tell him that if you permit the leading ; with the name of perjurers, and if any 


newspapers to say that the decisions of the 
Committees are unjust—that no justice is 
to be « xpected from an Election Committee 

that impartial Election Committees must 
sooner or later be constituted, inasmuch as 


at present they act in open violation of 


their duty--if that is allowed to be said 
day after day by the leading newspapers 
of this country, though you put what 
words you please into your resolutions, and 
act on them as you may, you will not pro- 
duce any efleet on the public mind, but it 
will influenced by thos 
Then what 


continue to be 


assertions which are so made. 


is the other course open to your iG as 
this, to put down by punishment the 
oflenders. But af the editors of The 
Vorna uv ( hroni i; and The Tine D% and 
all others thus conducting themselves are 
, : ee 
punished one after the other, will any 
good be eth ct d. In W hat | h iv¢ said | 


have spoken entirely with regard to the 
policy of proceeding on the noble Lord’s 
motion—of proceeding in conformity with 
the course taken on some former occasions, 


not dissimilar, though not exactly resemb- 


ling the present. When the House in 
1833, on the motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin — himself, 
ordered certain persons to the bar, that 


order was discharged by the decision of a 
majority, there cxisting a general 
sense of the impolicy of the proceeding. 
With respect to the present case, we are 
told that it calls for this grave and solemn 
resolution. Does that resolution 
itself into the opinion given—does it re- 


large 


resolve 


solve itself into the substance of the charge 
made against the Committees ? 

means; it resolves itself into those very 
gross terms used with regard to the Mem- 
bers of the Committees, namely, ‘‘ foul 
perjury.” IT don’t mean in any way either 
to justify or to palliate those words ; but 
[do not think that the 
this kind by a person engaged in the heat 
of party contentions, and brought forward 


By no 


use of words of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


other persons sve charged with perjury is 
that to be immediately made a matter of 
privilege, ‘That is precisely the case. No 
one will for a moment deny, that the charge 
of perjury has been made in a very direct 
manner in the mmstances to which | have 
alluded. But the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir 2, Sugden) says it may be a question 
whether the Catholics, having 
taken the oath, act consistently with it: 


Roman 


that is certainly a more civil and perhaps 


a more equitable mode of dealing with the 
question; but, after all, it comes pretty 
much to this—that men have taken an 





oath, and not acted in conformity with 
that oath. Well, then, is that to be said 
over and over again, day afte day, and 


men are to bear it—and they have very 


properly borne it, knowing the injustice, 
the utter groundlessness of the ch irge. Is 
that to be so ré peated and so borne ? And 
when a similar charge js made against the 
party I see opposite, then is it to be borne 
no longer, and are the House of Commons 


to be called on to interfere ? Some obser 
vations made with respect to 
-—the conditional notice—which 
I gave the other night. I am willing to 
tell the House at once what it was I pro- 
posed in giving that notice. I wished to 
warn the noble Lord opposite, and to warn 
the House, of the danger of entering on 
proceedings of this kind. 1 thought I 
could take no better example than the one 
[ then referred to. Iam of opinion, as I 
have already said, that with regard to men 
engaged in this House in the heat of popu- 
lar contentions, engaged in elections and 


have been 


the notice 


}in public meetings, the carrying to a great 
|extent, to a licentious extent, perhaps, the 


by a noble Lord in this House, ought to be | 


a ground of proceeding in this House. It 
has been told us by an hon. Gentleman be- 
hind me that for these last two or three 
years he has heard in this House and out 
of it, from the highest authorities and 
from the lowest sources, the charge of per- 
jury against the Roman Catholic Gentle- 
men who are Members of this House. 
lave they the feelings of honour in any 
less degree than other Gentlemen? Are 
men holding that religion to be branded 


use of political language, is a matter that 
ought to be left to be blamed and corrected 
by public opinion, and not made a subject 
of legal proceedings, when no obstruction 
is offered to the business of this House, and 
when this House is not threatened by po- 
pular or any other kind of violence. 
[ would on to show that public 
men are more to be pardoned in such 


vO 


j cases, because a person who, from his sta- 





tion, from his honourable station, ought to 
be far removed from these party conten- 
tions—because where it might be expected 





that we should meet with only a pastoral 
charge to the clergy —where it would have 
been thought, and where, indeed, it should 
be found, that the pastoral duties of the 
clergy to their flocks, and the relations of 
the prelates to the clergy, were the main 
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subjects he treated~-even there party vio- 
lence exhibited itself in the language used 
—even there, in speaking of a large num- 
ber of the Members of this House, so for- 
getful for a moment was a right rev, Pre- 
late of his high station, that of those 
Members acting in their legal capacity, he 
said their conduct “exhibited treachery, 
aggravated by perjury.” [alluded to that 
circumstance last year, and | then said I 
hoped no one would take noticc ot it in) 
this Hlouse; I thought it not a matter that 
ought to be taken notice of in this Ilo 
but I do say, 
tions so pervade society in this country 
that even a bishop addressing his clergy 
cannot refrain from using the term © pei 
n of the 


if party heats and conten- 





Members of the [louse of Commons, and 


if that be passed by, surely some allowan 
ought to be made for aman who, engag 


in the utmost heat of political contest, if | 


he have not spared others, has himselt 
never been spared by the parties opposed to 
him. Two hon. Gent] 

spoken have alluded to me on this occasion 
with a sort of triumph and congratulation 
participated in by their party, that the cours 

J have taken has proved me to be in clos 
alliance with the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin. I wish them joy that that 
topic, which has been worn so nearly 
threadbare, has been revived. 
hoods told on this subject, and which have 
so nearly worn out the patience of the 
public, if they had not been revived by 
this little incident, would scarcely havi 
survived the short month longer, which 
perhaps they are now destined to endure. 
Sut LC assure them that no joy or triumph 
on their parts will prevent me from making 
myself as subject as they please to that 
accusation, when I believe that I am acting 
for the benefit of my own country, or for 


men who have 


The false- 
| of the day, or of what is now due to the 
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dicatine the decisions of your Election 


Committees. At the same time take into 
consideration a measure for altering the 
constitution of the Committees, and | fear 
by your very consideration of ch a bill 
vou will allow it to be seen that you are 


not ignorant of the defects in vour present 


ystem If the people of this country wit- 
ness | h procecalng wot dl they not 
We thought before, that the Mem- 
for Dublin was a man against whos 
design with reeard to the Protestant 
Church. w must be on our euard; for 
those who are entitled to our respect, and 
wl \ ] 1 ’ tel 0, hav 
Vi I but wl Ww 
| verv pat who have warned u 
| 
1 ! | | wth f 
in ine ni » 7 ] LOL 
thre S ot | rif W feel 1t to 
| I { | rl to thie 
ut f « Han t is the eflect 
l \ i n sucl 1 . If we 
wish to n | lV v of this House, 
I think t rudent i for us to 
ike will 1 lopt the motion of my 
ible Fa If 1 thi hand, we 
wish t ld t popularit 1 yn wer of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
then my advice is, follow thé nsel of 
the noble [ord pI site, whos spirit | 
idmit dees him honour, but who has little 


knowledge either of the public transactions 


} Opi nS Of tv 


the benefit of that part of her Majesty’s | 
dominions of which the hon. and learned 


Member for Dublin is one of the Repri 
sentatives—when I believe that I am acting 
in conformity with the real dignity and 


interests of this House; but if that were | 


not my object—if it had been one of a 
totally different nature—if I sought to 
give additional importance to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—if I sought to elevate 
him in the eyes both of the people of Ire- 
land and of the people of this country, | 
should then Say, pass your resolution— 
condemn and stigmatise the hon. Member, 
send him to Newgate, and avow to the 
world that you have no other way of vin- 


Sir Robert Peel, hefore he noticed the 
speech of the noble Lord who had just sat 
down, be veed to refer toone remark made by 
the noble lord (Lord Howick 
the previous question It appeared to him 
that the noble Lord did not accurately re 


who moved 


member what had passed in the House 
with respect to the bill relating to contro- 
verted elections. The noble Lord who 
represented — he Majesty's Government 
(Lord John Russell) was desirous that the 
improved system of controverted elections 
should be immediately brought into opera- 
tion; ** but,” said the noble Lord (Lord 
Howick), “ that benevolent and virtuous 
intention of her Majesty’s Government was 
defeated by oppe 
offered to it on the opposition side of the 
House.” THfe did not recollect the anxiety 
of her Majesty’s Government to force for- 
ward that measure for the introduction of 
an improved system, He certainly did 
remember the noble Lord stating the course 


the opposition which was 


he meant to pursue with respect to the 
fixing of the davs for the controverted 
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he did 
Lord saying “h 
lutely to f 


the 


pl ] 
“lore 
preuge 


elections ; remember 


e would not 


abs ix the day, because som: 


extraordinary contingency might occur with 


respect to the petitions that pielit 
him, 
d: 1 for taking the 


tion. 


prevent 
] . 1] H eo | > . ] 

though the noble I ord then fixed the 
tO con 


ind hii 


flonan 
ra.) ; , i 
Phat day arrived, and h 


friends w 


ere pant vith anxiety for ; 
knowledge of that extraordinary con 
tingene) bhi t} 
Lord’s int { but | i rar 
that he | d { ] itiol l 
found nothi raordinary in them, 
therefore, inst I \ ¢ him (Sir R 
Pe 1) to fix the day, the nobl ord did it 
himself, and lo ed vel { of hi 
(Sul R, Peel n h I | 
was succ il in carrying the second 
ine of the bill, why, then, did he no 
persevere ? i Lord ca 1 th 
second rea 1} I) miu h | l Pr mayor 
than he had upon most other qi 
he carried it by a majori f fifty t 
but he fixed the days on which the elect 
petitions should com n, ai he ver, 
acting for the Government, fixed t | 
on which to pi ecd th 1 |] | ! 
was the bill as originally brouecht - here 
it was dec! itor) f th Lintentio 
of the author f it: and what said th 
last clause with 3} ! ) ich there wa 
such an inteuse deeree nxiety | 
forsooth, it was to substitut new tribunal 
for the old Phe last clause, which S 
not foreed wy hen 1 | now 
ful majority but whi suppor 1 by 
him as his own 1 ntary the 
clause ran thi And be ted that 
this act sha rect) from 1 after 
_ last day of tl 1 t ses l ‘ 
be ec | . t hh, len t| her ylae 
iestyv s Government had vn vy very 
determined or sincere intention te 


for the present system of trying contro- 
I . 


verted elections a ne i} ected 
to the propo il made by tl] nobie Lord at 
a subsequent period, becau he thoueht 
that an attempt to substitute a1 tribuna 
—by a bill to be passed through both 
Lords and Commons, in the pres n 
Hict of parties would hav msum ( 
much time as to leave them no alternatiy 
| if all the ae petitions were subject 
i] to the new iode of trial, to indefinit ly 


postpone aes and it was the first duty 






of the House to pro eed to he udju i 
4 tion of the controverted elections. NOL 
would the country | tisfied with tl 
postponement till the new ibunal was 





{ COMMONS} 


noble | 
himself 
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constituted. 


The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin proposed a plan which would 





have met all the objections now made to 
the present tribunals, because it would 
have removed the trial of controverted 
elections from this House the hen 
Member for Liskeard’s bil, which was sup 
porte 1 by the Government, was of a totally 
Ciiterc nt cl ter, and if the linputatic Hs 
which had | ncast on th House were 
ust ] ought not to ido} tt that bill for 
wou t leave ithe House » the power 
idication on election petitions, Ile 

can » the sneech of the noble Lord, 

ord John Rus }] ind to the considera- 
tion of those arguments by which the 
le 1 endeavoured to convince the 
House that the proy course in this case 
is to pass to the order of the day. The 
noble Lord was surprised at the appeal 
made to him by his sir R. Peel’s) noble 
Friend, but it was perfee 2 justifiable. 


after the noble Lord 


1 give Pub Obie ol his motion, that 
he could now « nt to proceed to the 
ler of the day? Why, the noble Lord 
lh) L pl lhimselfin the same boat with his 


nobl. ft riend., Phen hle Li rd did not rise 


ind say the House had no authority on the 
subject, or that it would be advisable to 

nsider it th ran time, but he fot up 
ImMpaitel tly and Cage rly and said bs As 

on is Vv hay decid (dl your question of 
privileve.” [ No, no! He should like to 
be informed in what 1 ct he misrepre- 
enti dl the wi rd of thi noble Lord. He 
did not mean such a decision as the noble 


1 - ] +] + 
ord now anticipated, that of passing to 


t] rder of the day. The motion now 
made implied a ink ng from the decision 
of the House Lhe notice of the noble 
Lord was this—‘* Provided the House en- 
tertained Pheremainder of the sentence 
was lost by the vehement cheering from 
t ministerial benches Why, in what a 
mis posit dit t] lace them- 
| by this interruption. Observe how 
supporter of her Majesty’s Ministers 
manifested thei xultation because they 
hought he had ade a erbal mistake ! 
Well. then, the noble Lord gave notice, 
hat if the House of Commons entertained 
the motion of the noble Lord (Maidstone) 
He Lo el hn I issell) would bring for- 


‘ard a motion of his n—that he would 
the consideration of the House, 
of breach. of alleged to 
mmitted two ye since. In 
noble Friend, and other 
servipg on Election Com.- 


bmit fa 


privilege 
ma heen ( ars 


' ae 
words his 





c ntleme ll 
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, mittees, having thereby an important |) | it ced f 
and delicate public duty t perforn ;, 
, which they had discharged to '} Past 
of their abil ( 
tates of their conscie 

ately charged with tl} CO? 


perjury ; had called 


ab 


protection ay 


the answer, t! ' ( 
the nob! Fil. i 





Common 
seck, i will bil 


sideration the sit 

tain mem! f 

by a right } 
Phat xv P 
eiven by tl 

lit ble | lel { Bnew 
appeal to I 

imp t i 

charge uly 

Memb t 

Was mud 

udicia ! 

as it v m 

ment ¢ 1 
visited ' 

But an o; 

a ri arned as 

thie il e To l p 
( illed On stlil 

una 

lor ovori ny 
and learne i Gs 

intention t Sk t 

therefore pe 
and learned Ge 
it s perfect! — 


} " 

und t it fi I { l 
a] ] 

of those with 


ho more pert ty W i 
of it. But the 

took the m 

distinct! ind 


admitting, that | 

and that he still 

serving, or liable t 

had then no alternative but t ¢ 
the House for protecti In t 


place was the charg ell j ¥ 


was the material pot atl i t 
authority he should cit 


Was that of the noble Lord 


for the Fiome Department hi i] | 
course of t] resent ] Hh ! 7 
Lord observed, ‘© Now, wi iT ; ’ => est) 


an imputation of perjury on Ly ( i 
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with an unjust censure would undoubtedly 
have that effect ; but if the censure pro- 
fessed to be passed was a just one, why 
should the House of Commons shrink from 
recording it ? 
were strong opinions in the public mind 
on the subject of Election Petitions. — If, 
however, the present motion for censure 
was passed by, what would the House do 
with regard to the Election Petitions? If 
they were to pass this over, he should like 
to ask them what were they to do suppose 
a petitioner were to approach the House 
and charge them with foul perjury ? 
W ould they censure him? Would they 
reject his petition ? Why, the same per- 
son might present another petition and 
say, that when the same charge was pre 
ferred against them they passed to the 
order of the day. What a Case 
would they do with such a petitioner ? 
What did they do with a petition the other 
day which contained a charge of perjury 
against the Roman Catholic Members of 
that House ? The doctrine that the 
Speaker then laid down was, thet they 
could not receive any such petition—that 


in such 


Not, surely, because there | 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. O'Connell. 
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had not heard any thing urged to show 
why the House of Commons should not 
proceed in such a matter as any court of 
justice in the kingdom would proceed. 


He remembered a case of a similar kind, 
which occurred in) 183-4. Mr. Hill, a 
gentleman then in Parliament, had re- 


ported some conversations which were said 
to have taken place between certain Mem- 
bers as to the votes proposed to be given 


| for Government on certain questions, Here 


was a charge against the Members fo 
jreland—how did the House deal with it ? 
Why, on the first day of the session atten- 
tion was drawn to it. By whom! By 
Mr. ©O’Connell ! The hon. Member 
stated “he must observe that the ques- 
tion the House was a_ public 
one, inasmuch as it concerned deeply 
the constituency of Ireland to know whe- 


hefore 


i ther any of their Represi ntatives had be 


haved in the manner described. The 
noble Lord had satisfactorily replied to 
the question put by himself and another 
Irish Member, but other Members, and 


amongst them his hon. Friend, the Mem- 


|ber for ‘Tipperary (Mr. Sheil), had been 


no petitioners had a right to charge Mem- | 


bers with perjury, whether they were 
Protestants or Roman Catholics. He was 
not present limself, but he understood 
the Speaker to have said that such a charge 
would preclude the petition which should 
contain it from its being received by the 
House. To take another case :—Suppose a 
Member, forced by the order of the House 
to serve ona Committee, were to say—- 
«T was ready to have discharged my duty, 
to have sacrificed my time, and to have 
endeavoured to the best of my abilities to 
fulfil the trust imposed on me. I ap- 
pealed to you for protection against the 
charge of foul perjury ; vou would not af- 
ford me that protection ; I will not, then, 
exercise the judicial functions you impose 
upon me, subject to the contingency of 
such consequences.” What would the 
House do with a Member under such cir- 
cumstances? Would they commit him 
to Newgate? Here would be the case of 
an individul refusing to act, not from 
pique or mere personal feeling, but  be- 
cause he declared that the House para- 
lysed his powers of judging, so that no 
decision which he could give would be 
satisfactory. Would the majority which, 


it was said, would negative to-night the 
resolutions of the noble Lord, be prepared 
to commit a Member so situated to New- 
If they would be so prepared, he 


gate P 


nature, 





interruy ted when he rose to propose the 
same question to the noble Lord. His 
hon. Friends and constituents, were deeply 
interested in their character, and there- 
fore he pressed the noble Lord to be more 
explicit.” The hon. Member for 'Tip- 
perary had constituents who had a right 
to know whether the Member they had 
sent to that House was worthy of their con- 
fidence or not ; for the sake of that portion 
of the community there interested, then, 
and also for the characters of the hon. 
Members themselves, he felt, and he was 
sure the House would on a little reflection 
concur with him, that an opportunity of 
explanation ought not to be denied to 
those who sought it.”* In the present 
Lord had constituents 
who thought his character and title to 
their trust ought to be supported. There 
were also many other Members who 
thought that in such a case as this it was 
for the public interest that they should be 
protected from a charge of so serious a 
In the same debate, however, 
Mr. Ilume, then Member for Middlesex, 
“ advised the hon. and learned Gentleman 
not to notice such vague insinuations 
against Members of Parliament ;” to which 
Mr. O’Connell replied, ‘* This is not a 


case also the noble 


* Hansard (Third Series) vol. xxi pp. 123 
124, 
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vague insinuation made by the public y unfounded apprehensions of evil conse- 
° _* | ) 

press or by parties out of — but a quences from then procecdings 

serious lmputation preferred b t Member The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 

of Parliament.” The pre vious question | clar we thatif he had entertained any idea 


he (Sir R. Peel) felt. it 
Irish Members that there 


investigation, 


was moved, but 
was due to the 

should be an and he aceord- 
ingly voted for inquiry. ‘The motion 
for the previous que stion was rr jected and 


au 


the inquiry took place. But in thre pre- 
sent case the charge was distinetly ad- 
mitted, and a determination to adhere to 
it was declared. There was no allegation 
of proof, for although hon. Members, who 
had spoken on the other side, broadly 


stated their opinions that the tribunals 
were defective, yet they thought that the 
charge of foul perjury could not be sus- 
tained. This being then, he called 
upon the House to protect its Members 
from the charge of foul perjury that had 
been brought against them. Night after 
night, in the debates in that House, 
putations were cast upon the great measure 
of Reform by those who aided in passing 
it; night after night it was declared that 
there had been more intimidation and ex- 
pense and corruption at the last election 
than there ever occurred before. Now, 
they had heard it stated, that they—the 
Reformed Parliament —were disy alified 
by foul perjury, or the disposition to it, 
from discharging their judicial duties, from 


SO 


in 


which it would necessarily be inferred 
that they were equaily disqual ified from 
the disch: urge of their other pita more im- 


portant duties. He really must say, that 
he was surprised that hon. Gentlemen and 
noble Lords opposite would consent that 
such imputations should be cast upon the 
acts of the House ; and if they thought 
they had the power which the House un- 
doubtedly had, not of persecuting any one, 
but of vindicating the honour and dignity 
of their proceedings, and, in’ the 
of strict justice, defending their own Mem- 
hers from unjust imputation—and if they 


Srerewse 


desired to prevent such charges from being 
drawn into daily 
vance and forbearance the y would—then 
he entreated them to disregard those con- 
sequence which the noble Lord had 
threatened, of unduly elevating the hon. 
Member on the one hand, 
unfavourable impressions on the minds of 
the vulgar on the other. 
them to do that which they believed to be 


precedent, as by conul- 


Ss 


or of 


exciting | 


He entreated 


of ae m prop iety of the inquiry in which 
the been raced, that doubt had 
been ¢ a iy ren lL bv tl speech 
which y hud just hear ile could not 
Uti | ( Vite | ! hat wh ht found 
that t CGentlen th | 
commun d or | lent \ h had a j Lire | 
for him sucl tl t With the Llous 
ind out of ould not make out a better 
( The rie hy eT nan had de- 
clare | hat \ 5 | Lie ET use 
had pl { Is t] ry hou 
Gentleman had fallen t verbal inae- 
curacy ih had d no such thine: 
that which the right hon. Gentleman had 
' been ple iscd to designate a verbal inaec- 


curacy was a_ solid distinction between 
two things differing very much from each 
other. The right hon. Gentleman had 
first s ucht to lead House to in wine 
that the noble Lord had proposed an 
amendment, thus affirming the pi nciple. 
Now, the motion of the noble Lord did 
not do any such thine; his motion was 
directly the opposit - and the right hon. 
Gentleman assumed that this was a mere 
verbal distinction. This was an lsappre- 
hension, he should nots ly a misrepresent- 
ation, of fact upon the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Ilis noble Friend had said 
this to the House of Commons ; he asked 
them if they would ent Into i question 
which was so lik a to aiken iss them 
where partics were so likely to be affected 
by it, and where the pub was so little 
Like ly to be served by it 7—and this had 
been proved by the course which the de 
| bate id taken. The House had been 
call dsuy yn to athrm two resolutions id 
up to that moment they bad not heard o1 
word is to wh iw cours was to be take ti. 
He understood, though no direct state- 
melt ad been made, yet h collected 
from the information as far as it had be 
given, that it was not proposed to go 
further with thos solutions. He ] 
sumed, then, from the tenor of the speech 
of the noble Lord, that it was not his in- 
tention to xo turther than his two resolu 
tions, He would read the resolutions 
upon which they were about to divide 


] 7 
“That the expt ssious containing chareoes 
of unst Members 


consistent with truth and justice, and foul perjury ag of this 
they would be amply rew arded fe r disre | Llouse fil thre se hat t ol | elt duties are 
garding ali appeal to their passlons and j false and se vidalous input tions on the 
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justify the words used bythe hon. and learned + pred late t ur and 
‘Member for Dublin, on the cont aol t nd , the 
thought those words very ol 

the sametime he th 1 { ft lloy t I a t bel] ‘ 
were tl dl upol | 


would raise tl rere ( 

that they reviea not 1 nt I { ‘ 
not upon tl 
force of t 
weapon 
to puolic oO} l. 
they ought t 

Lord op] site. Het 
he thought it was oa 
that a adopt ad it wW nd 


attainment of that 


porters had in view. | q 

one that, it S$ Oopil 

entertained, and t 1] 

tention to vote tor the | 
Si Wa i) ko ( sald, fh € LF 


be satisfied with giving 
the juestion before the H more ) j er 


ye | ; 
cially after the speeches which hh ( P 
! } ] gq. 


delivered by the night hon. the Chan l . 1 ¢ ; 

of the Exchequer id the noble Lord, the | ’ , aliar 1 
secretary for the Hom Dep irtment. It] Gentle, wel le thot © repeated 
seemed to him that the Opposition M hich | ¢heay Maye win uiouitiat 
was made to the motion of the noble Lord my envy nd hi a 
rested principally upon th ry nil th ‘ ‘ ee ] ed 
there were admitted ditheulties in the con \] | tj a 
stitution of the Committees of that ! 
and that it was to be inferred, that thi ; as 


t 1 1 ie ] ¢] ‘ . 
Memb rs disposed to vote wit ie) if 
i 
{uord Who pro ised The mot Lopes 
. ‘ : 
existing system, He wor 


he had as much experience in the pre , ( aR? of that 
system upon which their Election Com that it w 
mittees were conducted as any one t art f 

present, and he wa quite satistied that ! t d 
other Member inthat Liouse had af led F bh ther 
more to the deft cts of the exist 


than he had ile must al add, t ad ot } 


none were more willing to listen \ ' } +4 | ] 
suggestion for an alteration im the coustl ’ tn 4 iced h they 
tution of those tribunals and to listen i} nil ht ' ¢ t 

attentively and adopt any proposition S 
which could tend to the destruction of th he ; \\ t to deter 
existing evil. But, then, it was a very a, Com 


different thing not to be satisfied with tl mitt \ t Sas tbat 


existing tribunals, and yet ask him to! of is not t med at t 
sanction the charge that Membe of that f { 


House had been euilty of perju If} asked et lembe1 | 20 to 
they asked him to velleve th it h l} AY: In- 7th t+ ‘ » wht frmnes ind 
bers went to the table to take an oath fairy 1 thie 


and that then they went mto a Committee | deeided » the would he ised of 
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perjury? He said, that in this case the 
accuser standing in the position of one 
who was about to be tried was a reason 
which appeared to him a strong one, that 


they ought not to pass the accusation 
unnoticed. If there were no other reason, 
this alone was sufficient to justify the 


noble Lord in the course he had pursued 
He thought it was still the more necessary 
to follow it when he found the noble Lord 
who was at the head of her 
Government, instead of 
posed the noble Lord was about to do, to 
declare, that be did not believe in the 
charge —that he did not think that Mem- 
bers of that House had been guilty of 
wilful and corrupt perjury ; the noble 
Lord had the other night rise : identify 
himself with the accusation. e did not 
Mean to say that the noble ie had not 
declared the imputation to be unfounded, 
A similar declaration had been made by 
the right hon, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary at War; but then the fact was this, 
that the other night they had seen the 
leader of that House come forward to the 
rescue of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, and take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of the accusation that had been 
made. Then after the course which the 
noble Lord had thought proper to take, 
the House ought not to shrink from the 
motion which was before them. It had 
been asked of the noble Lord 
mitted the motion if he were prepared to 
follow it with any further motion. Tle 


rising, as he sup- 


M ho sub- 


did not know what course the noble Lord 
was prepared to take; but this he knew, 
that he could vote for a resolution which 


declared the charge preferred to be false 
and scandalous. Ile would say, that they 
ought to declare this a breach of  pri- 
vilege, even though the right hon. 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
might be of opinion that in voting for such 
resolutions they ought to be followed by 
some other step. He did not feel this at all. 
He felt as an individual Member of the 
House that he was fully justified in saying 
that a charge had been made against Mem- 
of Committees that was false and 
slanderous, without following up this by a 
motion that the Member making that charge 
should be sent to the Tower. Let him 
ask, what would be the position in which 
any Member of that House might feel 
himself placed 2? What was the charge ? 
Supposing he or any of his Friends around 
him had been 


Gen- 


bers 


serving on an Election Com- 
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mittee, and an hon. Gentleman should get 
upin his place aud say that they had been 


guilty of wilful perjury. What course 
ceuld they take ? Let him ask, what 
} would be the course which any Gen- 


tleman would take 2? One of two courses 
he must take. Tle must cither seck per- 
sonal redress or personal satisfaction him- 
self, or that House must interfere to pro- 
tect him. The charge could not be passed 
over. No hon. Gentleman serving on a 
Committee, and taunted in that House 
with being guilty o f perjury, could pass 
over such a charge. ‘It the House did not 
interfere to protect its Members, the con- 
sequence must be that charges of this kind 
would lead to all sorts of personal conflicts 


They 


and demands of personal satisfaction. 


| had been told that in the present case there 


was no fear of such consequences. That 
was an additional reason why the House 
should interfere. Any person in the po- 
sition of the noble Lord (who originated 
the motion), or any hon. Gentleman serv- 
ing on a Committee, should find from the 
resolutions of that House protection. They 
should know for the future that if they de- 
cided fairly and honestly in Committee 
that the House would prevent a repetition 
of the charge. There was another reason 
why he felt bound to vote for the resolu- 
tions of the noble Lord. They had to 
decide between one or the other of the 
propositions before them. They must either 
pass to the order of the day, and say that 
this was not a subject which they ought to 
discuss at all, or they must decide whether 
this was a false and slanderous charge. 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
admitted that it was a false and slander- 
ous charge ; but at the same time the 
noble Lord told the public that it was of 
such little importance whether Members of 
that House were or were not guilty of wil- 
ful perjury—yes, that this was of such 
little consequence, that they should allow 
one of their Mewabe rs to stand up in his 
place in the House and to say that the 
Members of that House were guilty, not 
of mistakes, not of pi artiality, but that 
they guilty of wilful and corrupt 
perjury, and yet that they were to tell the 
country that this charge was of such little 
importance that the House did not think 
it worth its notice. He could not help 
thinking that passing to the order of the 
day was an attempt to evade this question, 
He could not help thinking that if would 
be unworthy the dignity of the House, 
when this question was before it, to shrink 


Wete 
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ret " from the question. The question had been |come forward on this occasion without 
en brought before them, and he called upon knowing what to do in the event of the 
rse the House to say to the country that they | House « ntertainineg his motion, wl he 








lat would not suffer, that they would not pi r- | need hardly say, he would presstoadiy 
- mit, the character and honour of the! He could assure the right hon. Gentlem 
C8 Members of that House to be calumniated | that he had considered this subject, and 
)- by a Member in his place. He did think | the right hon. Gentleman would find, th 
n- that it was of importance to the constitu- | he had precedents, support y cousidet 
Ox ency, that it was of iin} ortance to the fair | ble authority for the course he meant to 
ed administration not only of their judicial | pursue, when he mentioned the names of 
a but of their legislative duties, that such | Mr Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Pitt. Th 
se charges should not be made against them. | course he meant 1 pl OS : t thi 
Ss He thought it important that such charg I d ned mber iblin be 
ot being made should be negatived, and that | reprimar l in his place, d ti vould 
d- in the face of the country they should say | net be making that | nd ! L Cae 
ul that they were not true. The charge had | tleman a political mart ny thing like 
ts been made. The noble Lord admitted !it; it would be merely punisli lin pros 
"Vy that it was not true; but the noble Lord perly and in tl regular Parliamentary 
re had further said, that the Members of that | way. ‘The noble Lord opposite (Lord John 
it House had been accustomed to hear these | Russell tid, that they kne t] 
xo charges so often made, that there was so | b ( of th pri r 1 H 
)- much colour and foundation for the « hara ind hat the eff t pl 
d that it was of so little importance as not to | ceedings would be to give to tl part y 
= be worthy the notice of the House. Ile jel urged a title to the honours of political 
e could not bring himself to this conclusion, | martyrd Did the nol Lord recollcet 
V and therefore he would cordially vote for | th lines 
‘ the resolutions. | r, , 
e Mr. Chisholm rose amidst vociferous cries Ny +. : 
1 of “ divide,” ‘ question,” and ‘ order !” | N 
n The hon. Member was understood to say, | — 
- that, having served on the Mary] bone WW en err a 
0 Election Committee, he fully concurred in |. , Re ee ae 
e what had been stated by the Chairman of et one 7 ; , ron 
that Committee (Lord Eastnor). Ele had hag pode + 7 af Rs H., ee 
t been sworn at the table of the House well te aw. ; ¢ ; 7) 
and truly to try the merits of the petition oe a tae Vr Pee I ; . 
% in that case, and he had done so tothe best - pa ae er ere ics ee 
of his ability and judgment Le pr aae eaemenh Heh. apes 
) An hon. Mi mb - whose hame we ¢c utd ] 4] . ; ] i +] ; ; : ; ¢ ] . 

not learn, said, that he had also acted asa] "Py. ffonce divided von td m 
; Member of an election | ommittee, and he a I a em P : 
: had endeavoured to act according to his hi, en XN, " - 
honest unbiassed judgment on the evidence | ° ; 

adduced before the Committee, without ] 

for a moment considering whether the | 

course he pursued was favourable to the | , 1.2. 

Ministerial or to the Conservative side of | 4! t,* | 

Ad | 
the House. i ns 
Alderman Copeland was understood to \ ( 2 

say, that he had been a Member of the | 4 II. R R 

Marylebone Election Committee, and he | 4 Lord B \ 

denied in the strongest terms the charge | Ashley, 1] B J 

that had been made. He thought that the | Attwood, \ | ( 

honour of the Members of that House was | Attwé vl B K 

at stake, and they ought not to be drawn B m5 W = 2 s 

from the straightforward path of duty by - 5 i ere 

any question of expediency. | Ba 1 

Lord Maidstone rose to reply. He said H ( f B e 


} 
} 


) 
5a ( 
that the right hon. the Chanceller of the | Ral B 
Exchequer seemed to think, that he had |B 
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purpose, but the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin prevented me, declaring 
that he was ready to avow the expressions 
attributed to him. Indeed he could not, 
asa gentleman, deny having used them, 
and that has led to our present unpleasant 
situation. I maintain, that if the speeches 
and proceedings of Members out of this 
Hou-e are to be taken up in this way, 
there will be no end to the powers of this 
House; this is not an opinion which I 
have taken up to- day for the first time, 
J sos always thought so, and if this| 
course | s pursued we shall have uothing 
else iG do. 

Resolution carried. 

On the motion that “Mr. O’Connell, 
having avowed that he had used the said ex- 
pressions, has been guilty of a breach of 
the privileges of this House.” 

Mr. Callaghan said: I feel bound to 
come forward and state, that however I 
might disapprove in private of the use of 
language which ears polite cannot listen 
to without angry feelings and feelings of 
reproach, I entirely concur in all the opin- 
ions and expressions avowed by the hon. 
Member for Dublin. 





The Speaker said, he would call the | 
hon. Meiber’s attention to the fact, | 
that the debate on this subject had been | 
brought to a close; he would therefore | 
put this question to the hon. Member, | 
whether in the language which he was 
now using he was seeking to invite ag- 
gression on the part of the House? 

Mr. Callaghan: 1 quite bear in mind | 
the caution of the chair; but I think it | 
due to the House and to myself to rise in | 
my place and say, that I am not to be 
intimidated by a party vote. I am not 
to be deterred from expressing my opinion | 
that if this vote be carried, the effect will | 
be, that there will be no end of the tyranny 
of the majorities of this House. There 
will be no end of the tyranny of this 
House over the conduct of individuals, if 
we are to be deterred from the expression 
of our feelings by a party vote. I do not 
wish to enter into the feelings under which 
the hon. Member for Dublin used these 
expressions at the dinner at the Crown 
and Anchor; but there will be an end | 
of the independence of Members of this 
House, if they cannot express their opin- 
ions fairly and openly, and if any tribunals 
erected by decisions of this House cannot | 
have their conduct questioned. I do ac- | 
knowledge that I feel strongly on this | 


{ 


} 
eubject. I don’t know what ulterior mea- | 
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sures the noble Lord may contemplate to 
enforce the resolution which he has pro- 
posed ; but if he succeed in carrying out 
his principles to the infliction of punish. 
nent, which his resolution almost renders 
unavoidable, then I say that it will put 
an end to the expression of opinions by 
Members of this House. I declare, theres 
fore, that I do adopt to the fullest extent the 
opinions and declarations avowed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin. I will 
suppose a case—that if by any vote of this 
House that hon. and learned Member be 
consigned to ignominious punishment, 
that he be sent to Newgate, or the Fleet, 
or some other abominable prison, I do 
declare that my sentiments are the same 
as his. [Much confusion, in the midst of 
which] 

The Speaker said, that he would call 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
vote which had just been come to by 
the House, and the hon. Member was, 
therefore, acting very dis srespectfully to 
the House in re asserting the opinion and 
sentiments which had been condemned by 
that vote. 

Mr. Callaghan: I really feel strongly. On 
a matter of order nomanis less disposed than 
myself to show disrespect to the decision of 
the chair, but on a subject which involves 
the rights of individuals, as this does, I 
do declare, and I claim to avow it, that I 
do adopt to the utmost the language of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin. 
| [Great Laughter and Cheers.] 1 defy the 
power of this House to put down the 
expression of opinion. 

Mr. Edmund Burke Roche : Repre- 
senting as I do one of the largest con- 
stituencies in Ireland, and reflecting that 
this subject is one in which the Irish 
Members of this House are deeply in- 


| volved, I cannot refrain from saying, that 


I concur to the fullest degree in the sen- 
timents of the hon. Member for Dublin. 
Mr. Gillon: Sir, I shall vote against 
the resolution that Mr. O’Connell has 
been guilty of a breach of the privileges 
of this House ; and, moreover, I beg to 
reiterate all that that hon. Member has 
said, ‘This House may just as well at- 
tempt to stand on the beach of the sea and 
attempt to turn back its waves as to pre- 
vent the expression of opinion. The opin- 


ion of the people out of doors is with the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin. 
This House may come to what resolutions 
it pleases, but the public out of doors will 
still believe that the decisions of Com- 
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mittees of this House are come to on| 
party and factious motives. There has | 
been nothing said or done to-night to | 


alter that opinion ; and I, therefore, 


{ Fes. 26} Mr. 


cor- | 


dially concur in the sentiments of the hon. | 


Member fur Dublin. 


I deny, that these | 


expressions are a breach of the privileges 


of the House, and I shall take a division 
on the subject 

Mr. Somers said, that he most cordially 
concurred in the expressions uscd by the 
hon, and learned Member for Dublin at 
the Crown and Anchor. 

Mr. Brotherton moved 
of the House. 

Lord John} Russell said, the hon. 
ber for Salford having made a motion for 
adjournment, [think it my duty to statn 
shortly how [ shall vote upon the questive 
now before the House. When the noble 
Lord proposed to bring forward this sub- 
ject if certainly appeared to me that it 
would be better for the Hlouse not to 
entertain the question at all. 
however, has overruled that 
and has voted a resolution 
pressions used by Mr. 
a false and scandalous imputation against 
Members of this House. ‘There can be no 
doubt that Mr. O’Connell has avowed the 
words attributed to him, imputing foul 
perjury to Members of certain Committees 
of this House, and that being the case 
the main question now before us is. that 
those words amount to a breach of the 
privileges of this House, and that is a 
proposition to which Ll cannot refuse my 
It is true I could get rid of this 


1m} resslon, 


ussent. 


question by voting for the adjournment, 
but this I shall not do, as I think (so we 


understood) the sense of the House ought 


to be taken on the main question. At the 
same time I beg to say that I do not at 
all regret the vote I have just given. | 


have only one word to add. Many hon. 
Members opposite have pointed out in the 
course of the debate that we should run 
great danger if we did not, by some po- 
sitive resolutions, censure the 
the hon. Member for Dublin, that the 
same charges of perjury would be fre- 
quently repeated by other Members of the 
House ; and that difficulty it appears we 
have already incurred. Several hon. 
Members have already said, that they 
concur in the expressions used by Mr. 
O’Connell, and the noble Lord who moves 
these resolutions will, after that, take 
whatever course he thinks proper on the 
subject ; but, I think that it is pretty 


speech of 


an adjournment | | 


Mem- 


| Tlouse recollect 
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clear that hon. Members, who have brought 


forward these resolutions with a view to 


clearing the House from the imputations 
cast upon its Committees, have totally 
failed of their object in the division which 
has just been had. Hon. Members may 
obtain a majority ; but does that neces- 


This House is 
privileges ; but 
be St 
moderately 


confirm a= right? 
naturally jealous of its 
I think that 
secured when they are most 


Sal ily 
those 


privileges are 


excre¢ ised, 


Mr. JI. Grat said, he hoped the 
House aud the publi ould tal note o 
these proceedings, when they recollected 
that the Catholic Members of that House 


had all bec act used of p ryury. 1) ( the 
the legal opinion of an 


hon. Baronet opposite on a former occasion, 
in answer to the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, that there was only one wavy in 
| which these lmput itions could be met in 


The House, | 


that the ex- | 
O'Connell contain 


this House, namely, by censure; and one 
way out of it, namely, by seg il itis- 
| faction. Did hon. M mbet Op} site 
forget that opinion? He knew these 
Committees well, though he had never 
sat on one; but he had often attended 
them, and he would not say, th t hon 
Members who sat on he em ere pe rjurers, 
but, so hel Ip him God ! had se them 
make such decisions R> t he would tel 
them to their faces that they were D 
honest men. He would say more ; he 
would mention names. [‘* No, no!” ** Name, 
/ Ife would state a fact He 
saw a letter written within thirty yards of 
this place toa TT ry Member of a Com- 
mittee, asking for five minutes delay, for 





and give evidence 

This delay 
letained, his child 
being cick; but, notwithstanding this, 
the Committee would not wait, and the 
vote was struck off. He had seen enough 


} 
aown 
vote. 


the writer to come 
in support of a 


asked because he 


was 


was ¢ 


of the conduct of these Committees to 
agree most fully in the sentiments which 
had been uttered by hon. Members on 
his side of the House. This was a mere 


party decision against him and his Friends 
because they Irishmen. He held in 


lis hand a paper which should ery shame 


were 


to them all. It contained the list of 
Members called upon a Con mittee, and of 
those struck off at the ballot, and he would 


show that on this Committee not a s ngle 

What 
English 
Eng- 


He 


Irishman ealled was allowed to sit. 
would the Hlouse say if, upon 

election petition, the name of every 
lishman was struck off in this way? 
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maintained that this was 


vote against the hon. Member for 
1 


to bec ause be 


there party 
Dublin, 
was hated by 
This 
most contemptible and wretched proceed 
ing on the part of the uoble Lord opposite ; 
and yet the noble Lord did not reflect how 
far it would carry him if he had the 
courage to pursue it to the end. No, the 
noble Lord had not the courage to send Mr. 
O’Coniell to Newgate. He asked the 
noble Lord to do it if he dared. [| Cheering, 
Order I] 
The Spe 


reflection must fee! that he was CX] ressing 


«a vote come 


hon. Geutiemen Opposite. Wis a 


ker suid, the hon. Member on 
his opinions in a manner and tone which 
ought to be avoided. 

Mr. #7. ( 
to say that hon. 


attan said, he did not mean 


Members opposite were 
deficient in personal courage, but that they 


had not the political courage to carry out 


to the end, thi 
adopte d to-night in bringin 


course which they had 
hg forward these 
Che hon. Member for Oxtord 
Vlenibers 


yet there 


resolutions. 
had 


with being 


last year charged the Irish 
guilty of perjury, 


\ 
] 
i 


was brought before the House a 
motion declaring such a statement to b 
a breach of the privileges of Parliament, 
of so littl these 
and the 


But ifhbon. Gentlemen were so anxious on 


never 


pris ile GOS 


e account were 
‘ 
i 


honour © 


the subject of perjury he would give them 
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lot that 


learned Member for 
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Dublin: but he 


should go as near them in expressing his 


opinion of the conduct 


| observance of the rul 


individuals then held. | 


an opportunity of expressing their opinions, | 


or he would seat to-morrow 


[ 


resign his 


for such cheers of exultation, for he could 
tell hon. Members Opposite that if he were 


} 7 1 ° } 
[cheers.] lu what he said there was no cause 


put out of the county of Meath he should | 


be returned for the county of Longtord. 
He repeated, he should feel bound to resign 
his seat if he were not prepared to follow 
up the motion, the 
House on the question whether a num- 
ber of Members of the Catholic pe: 

to be charged with the foulest and 
grossest perjury without having those who 


present and divide 


suasion 


The Roman Catholies 
by the 


bar of that House? 


felt strongly exasperated charge 


down, 

Motion for adjournn 
the uc stion was put, 
nell having avowed th: 
sald expressions, has 
breach of the privilege 
Efouse divided: -~Aye 


Majority, 208. 
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Walley, J. jut 


Baillie, Colo 


Bethe l, It 


| Blackburne, I. 


which the Bishop of Exeter had made | 


against them of treachery super-added to 
perjury. He asked, the noble Lord (Lord 
Maidstone) whether he was prepared to 
follow up the proposition which he had 
If he were not, all he could say 
uld never bring himself to 


made ? 
was, that he c 
convey, by the use of language, a direct 
insult to individuals, and, therefore, he 
could not adopt the words of the hon, and 
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Lord Maidstone 
O'Connell 


bre ich of 


‘That Mr. 
been found guilty of a 
the 


same in his place by 


moved, 
having 
the privileges of Liouse, be 
reprimanded for the 
the Speaker.” 

Mr. Maunsell seconded the motion. 

Lord Joh Russ l said, | 
myself to believe that the 
persist in the motion which has been just 
put, for he referred to prece dents ‘and 
Members of this House 
who, upon being found bythe I Louse ( anim- 
partial | jury) guilty of the ch: irge of 
sing ¢ other Me »mbers of pe rjury, were 
primanded by the Speaker in their places. 
There is no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Montgomeryshire, 
info to the House 
this subject ; but even in that case it must 
be recollected that the Members of the 
House have had no notice of the noble Lord’s 
motion, or time to see what other prece 
dents there are rht show that the 
House 
which 
conceive 
and lea 
he mad 


nlous char 


cannot 
noble Lord will 


bring 


ho 
no instances of 


accu- 


re- 


can give rmation on 


which mig 


. } 
Is pr posed. ror my 


that, 


own part 1 
the hon. 
that he 
and calum- 


th e ope n avowy il 


having said of 
or D 


sean«dale 
canda 


. } a | } . ay | 
rned Membei Jublin 


¢ ee | 
a Taise, 


JUS, 


that with 


of the hon. and learned Member of having 
used the language imputed to him, and 
from the course which he is likely to 
pursue with regard to what we have 
heard to-night, merely voting to repri- 

1 him in his place is tl bhi 
Mand him in Als place is the Most shabvy, 
the most fainut-hearted, and pusilla- 


f COMMONS} Mr. 


| mind to touch this matter at all, 
| to have maturely considered to what length 


is not justified in taking the course | 
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the House, ay, some of them with a copy 
of this your resolution in their hands, 
coming down here and reiterating in their 
pli ices the very expressions you now sti ite 
to be false and scandalous. I think really 
that when the noble Lord made up his 
he ought 
in the event of 
must 
to end, 


he micht be led 
my part I say Ido not know 
all this is The noble Lord 

cannot tell where I propose leading 
my followers, but I must say | think he 
ly led his into an untenable and 
false position- the most pitiable situation 
that 
In; a position in which their only excuse 
for not furthe ris to be age in the 
extreme folly— a fo} lly incapable i) f being 
repaired—of having once began an attack 


success. 
ae 

For 
where 
Says he « 

| as alreac 


ever men aw ke and found themselves 


gong 


which they cannot ic on to victory. 

Mr. Walia ms Wy) ,butforsome time 
could not, despit the 1e s of the Speaker, 
obtain a heaving. re eg order being 
in some degree restored, he said: The 
noble Lord has asked me to state to the 
House the precedents in favour of the 
course of proceeding r which it is proposed 


effect to 
agreed 


to adopt with the view of 


the 


a iving 


resolution the House has already 


to. I shall endeavour to meet his call, and 
that vs briefly as IT can! [ Question !” 
and confusion.| J do hope the House will 
hear me, especially as 1 rise solely in con 
equence of the ippeal of ve noble Lord. 
[ will pass by the earlier instance of Sir 
William Wyndham reprimanded by the 
( of the Whigs in 1715, on the motion 
{ Sn Rob rt Walp le. Lhe first pre Ce- 


dent on whic 
will be 


Hlouse’s proc ( 


[ rely occurred in 1790, and 
found in the narrative of this 
dings in the case of the pub- 
r. Warren Hastings. 


lie] why 4 Nf 
lic impeachment of M 


| General Burgoyne, supported by Mr. Burke, 


Mr. Fox, Mr. Wyndham, and other ma- 


uagers of the impeachment, made a com- 
plaint to the house of Major Scott, for 
| having caused be inserted in a public 


nimous course that could be adopted. 
Why, if this were the case of a miserable 
and unfortunate printer earning his guinea 
a week, we should send him probably for 
some months to prison, exere se towards 
him acts of great sev rity, and plume Our} 


selves very much on our justice in so 
doing, But the hon. and learned Member 


for Dublin 


so dealt 


too eee: able a person to be 

You have screwed up your 
resulution ; but what 
Why, it will operate 


waste paper, and to-morrow 


courage to pass this 
1is effect ? 


as so much 


will be 


} came 


| was the seconder of the motion. 


on certain Members 
the management of 
Major Scott avowed 
imputed to him, and the House 
to very nearly—as nearly I may say 
as possible—the same decision as that pro- 
eneaeon tl If lam not mistaken, 
ay, Tam p sitive, the father of the noble 
Lord opp site, the present Earl Grey, then 
one of the managers of the impeachment, 
The only 


newspaper attack 
for their conduct in 
the impeachment. 

the 


an 


4 
Act 


lisevening. 


you will have some hundred Members of | difference between that case and the pre- 
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sent is, that in that instance the slander 
was published by the Member; in this, 
it was delivered orally. Well, the words 
in the newspaper being agreed to be 
malicious and scandalous, a motion was 
made, that Major Scott should be repri- 
manded at the bar. Upon this Mr. Pitt 
got up and said, that though he con- 
curred perfectly in the motions which had 
been agreed to, he thought the most mo- 
derate punishment should be inflicted, which 
in such cases he understood to be a repri- 
mand addressed by the Speaker of the 
House to the hon. Member in his plac 
In an amendment to this effect, after son 
the House without a divi- 
sion, acquiesced, and it was aor ed that 

ae are 


discussion, 
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thought, and, sup- 


posed ,the whole country would think, of 
so pitiful a termination to so pompous an 
b presented by the 
narration of the case they we 


above all, what they 


exordium as would 


how dé - 


x? <A better, a more complete illus- 
tration of the fable of the mountain and 


the mouse never had occurred and never 


could again occur. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Montzomerv had affected to sup- 
ply the House with precedents for the 
| course proposed to be adopted, but had 
he stated what was the nature of the 
I spaper article which formed the ground 


Major Scott should be reprimanded in his 


place by the Speaker, the which was 
accordingly done. 


other case in favour of the course we 


But, Sir, there is an- | 


propose to adopt, and that is the case of Sir | 


Francis Burdett, in 
posed to adopt the 
pose following. In the case 
dett, in 1810, on its bein; 
he be committed to the Tower, 


which it was pro- 


course we now ro 


] 
an amend 


ment was proposed, that he be reprimanded 
in his place. ‘That amendment, Sir, [ had 
the honour to support, in company with 


yourself, Mr. Pons mby, Mr. Adam, Sir 


J. Anstruther, and every on 
those then in the Ho of Commons, 
whom the noble Lord opposite would 

if it suited his purpose so to do, cite as th 
first authoritics in Parliamentary law. We 
found ourselves, indeed, in a minority, an 
a severer punishment was awarded, but no 
one then contended that our proposal was 
unprecedented or unparliamentary. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell commenced by 
observing, that his connexion with the 
hon. and learned Member whom the reso- 
lutions just agreed to by the House had 
so seriously impugned, coupled with his 
inexperience in Parliamentary speaking, 
rendered him somewhat difhdent of in- 
truding often on the notice of the House, 
and therefore it was, that in common with 
many of his friends around him he had 
borfe in silence the charge of perjury so 
frequently urged against them from the 
bench yonder, and from a bench in another 
place where religion and lawn sleeves sat 
enthroned, but from which charity and 
meekness of spirit appeared to have been 
for ever driven. Hedid not now rise to 
repel that charge, or indeed to complain 
of anything personal to himself, but simply 
to ask both sides of the House what they 
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of Sir F. Bur- | 


] ] | 
1@ moved, that | 


», In short, of 
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id now, 


l ness, and 





of complaint against Major Scott? Was 
it a charge of foul perjury against the 
managers of the impeachment ? Here was 
an hon and Lea4rhlie | Men d clare | 
cuilty of having committed a gross and 
monstrot b ch of tl privil ces of the 
[louse, by imputing to it the crime of foul 
perjury, and what was to be thought— 
what would t country think—when it 
was found that the onl punishm« nt those 
» brought forward the charge dared to 
propos 0 individual so offend- 
Ing was, that he should be reprimandec 
in his pl If the noble Lord and his 
| coadjutors on the opposite side had fol- 
lowed the | 1 practice of Parliament, 


‘ae ee : 
commitment of the hon. 


ind learned Mi r for Dublin to the 
Tower—much | those around 
hit rn ht diff is to th expediency f 
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is they might think 
thev vould, 
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it all events, have one and | agreed, 
openness, manli- 
consistency. He could not 
help thinking, that hon. Members oppo- 
site were already regretting the step they 
had taken [** No, no!/”| They might ery 
‘no, no,” and laugh at what he asserted, 
but he nevertheless firmly believed it, and 
advanced it quite seriously. At all events, 
if they did not regret their folly now, they 
would ere long. With rerard to the re- 
solution immediately before the House, he 
cared little whether it was agreed to or 
ot. Indeed, if he had any opinion re- 
specting the matter, it was, that it would 
be better for the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin that it should pass. If it did, 
its sole effect would be to pl ice the ludi- 
crousness of the whole proceeding more 
strongly before the public mind. Suppose 
the hon. and learned Member were to 
receive the reprimand addressed to him 
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wear the appearance of commencing in 
folly, and terminating in a want of manli 
ness and political courage on the part of 
its manager 


M . Jenki said, as the hon. Membe: 


ke had allud ad to thre dec 
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That 


and the th 
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the decision of this House, and that the 
sole object I have in intruding myself on 
its notice is the maintenance of its privi- 
leges, and especiaJly that of the freedom 
of speech, to declare that I share in the 
sentiments attributed to the hon. and 
learned Member for the city of Dublin, 
and that I adopt to the letter and word 
every expression he has used. 

Mr. Hume: Sir, I move that the words 
now uttered by the hon. Member for Cork 
be taken down in writing by the clerk. 

Mr. Callaghan again rose, and delibe- 
rately said: | avow, Sir, standing here in 
my place as the Representative of the city 
of Cork—IL avow the sentiments attributed 
to the hon. Member for Dublin, and ad- 
mitted by him to be correctly published ; 
and I adopt those expressions to the word 
and to the letter. 

The Clerk of the House having written 
down the words and handed them to the 
hon. Member, who declared them to be 
correctly written, 

Mr. Hume rose and said: As the hon. 
Member has now, in the presence of the 
House, reiterated his words, I presume 
that no hon. Member will dispute that the 
words are within the scope of the resolu- 
tion which I hold in my hand, and which 
I have read to the House. If there be 
any difference of opinion upon this sub- 


ject, I hope that the objection will now be 


taken. I move, then, Sir, that ‘ Daniel 
Callaghan, esq., having avowed that he 
adopted the sentiments used by Mr. 
O’Connell, is guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of this House.” 

The Speaker said, that the two mo- 
tions ought, in his opinion, and for the 
sake of the regularity of their proceedings, 
to be taken separately. 

Mr. Hume submitted, that they ought 
not to censure the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin, who was absent, when individuals 
present in that House had used the same 
expressions; and he thought that the 
House ought, at once, to come to a deci- 
sion upon his motion. 

The Speaker : The House is aware that 
there is a motion before them: an inci- 
dental objection is taken in the course of 
the debate, after the original question has 
been put to the House; and for the regu- 
larity of our proceedings the House ought 
first to dispose of the original question. 

Mr. Hume: I submitted, Sir, a motion 
into your hands, to which an exception 
was taken on a point of form; every per- 
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son in the House had heard the words 
used, but the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken a technical objection ; and with the 
view of completing the amendment on the 
mere point of form, the hon. Member for 
Cork repeated his words. 

The Speaker: The hon. Member does 
not perceive the force of the objection as 
connected with the regularity of the pro- 
ceedings of the House. It is true, that 
the hon, Member proposed an amendment 
to the original motion, which on account 
of irregularity was not put. The House 
was then in the same situation as if no 
amendment had been made—it was then 
out of the consideration of the House, for 
which the original question alone remained. 
An hon. Member rises in his place, and in 
the course of his speech uses some words 
which another hon. Member thinks fit to 
notify to the House and to have them 
taken down. In such case, it is not 
orderly to have the words taken down 
inserted in the original motion by way of 
amendment. 

Mr. Hume: Then, Sir, I withdraw my 
amendment, and think that the best course 
will be to move the adjournment of the 
debate till to-morrow. 

Mr. H. Grattan hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not persevere, as he had a mo- 
tion to make by way of amendment, He 
moved, that the following words be added 
to the original motion :—** Notwishstand- 
ing that the Members for the county of 
Cork, for the city of Cork, for the borough 
of Sligo, for the borough of Liskeard, and 
for the burgh of Falkirk, have avowed the 
sentiments of the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin, and have adopted them in their 
places.” 

After some confusion, a motion having 
been made for the House to adjourn, the 
question was put on that motion, and the 
House divided :—Ayes 159; Noes 246: 
Majority 87. 
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wished to ask 
Viscount 
to a statement which had become pu 
and to which h 
not have called t ttention of tl a 
if ithad been made 


tain manner; but it was a st , 


which had been very distinctly and ver 

specifically made in p iblic at a meet ( \\ 

magistrates, and, as he understood 

attracted much of public attentio: ft} ant t uid, 


related to a person whom he ou 

a gentlewoman if she had not degraded 1 
herself by crime. It related t Mis rt not | 
Newman, who, as their Lordships it} t { y t \ it i t 
recollect, was tried with her mother at the | « tate of t ¢ ; t com- 
Old Bailey, and found guilty upon two of | parative « 


the worst out of five indictments for an ex- | Inmates tI Oo | i irom 


tensive system of robbery. Being so found | nature’ verest tu t tl 
guilty, Miss Newman was sente lL to} wl ere dee} | by the w 
fourteen vears’ transportation, which sen-/ c1 | ' stated at tl 


tence was commuted to imprisonment in| meet f tl 
the Penitentiary, 
confined, but whence, under very sus t i 


where she was somet 


cious circumstances (and this was. the | bere t ld that t Vis nf 
cround of his question ; she had f fat ( 1 t nd of 
been transferred to Bethlem or to som 


other pubtic lunatic asyium Th } it i | 
of that hospit il, shortly after Miss Newman | t ed 


became an inmate of it, had a suspi { 1 t 4 t 
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Newman had availed herself of t) Des n Lice { t i 
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either atthe trial as a defence against the mor : to tl \ 


charge, nor subs quently, when she had ! count, couched iS rest terms 
been found guilty, to prevent her re- { 
ceiving sentence. Their Lordships \ ql t « it 
aware that no person could be punished, | adding, t] \ ing a formal Lies 
that no person could even eceive sentence, ! B ) ! 
any more than he could be tried, if the t robation of 1 O} 


mind were alienated if the pe riod at which | cours: ’ iv, ft Orin { Var ich 
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the present without any notice atall. He 
believed that the note so sent by him to 
the noble Viscount had been received, 
though the noble Viscount had not deemed 
it necessary to favour him with a reply. 
Viscount Melbourne had certainly re- 
ceived the noble and learned Lord’s note, 
and as the object of it seemed to extend no 
further than to give notice of certain busi- 
ness to be transacted in that House, he 
really had not thought it necessary to go 
through the form and ceremony of return- 
ing an answer. He now begged pardon 
for the omission; and at the same time 
to thank the ble and 
learned Lord for the very temperate and 
fair manner in which he had brought for- 
ward the question, as well as for | 
courtesy in giving notice of his intention 
to introduce it—a course which tended 
more than any other, not merely to his con- 
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begged leave no 


1S 


venience, which was nothing, but toa 
full, fair, and satisfactory discussion of 


any topic that might be brought under the 
consideration of the House. The facts 
which the noble and learned Lord had re- 
lated with respect to this individual were 
for the most part true. Miss Newman 
was convicted along with her mother, in 
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February 1837, of variousacts of robbery. | 


It was a conviction which excited a good 


deal of attention at the time, and was re- | 


garded as a matter of interest all over the 
town. The sentence passed upon her was 
fourteen years’ transportation. ‘That sen- 


tence, however, was commuted to confine- | 
ment in the Penitentiary upon the special | 


recommendation of the learned Judge who 
tried the case—the Recorder of London. 
The Secretary of State yielded to the re- 
commendation of the learned Judge, al- 
though it was in some degree contrary to 
what otherwise would have his 
opinion ; and this person was confined in 
the Penitentiary. Not long after she had 
become an inmate of that establishment 
there came the strongest representations 
possible from the governor, of the great 
disturbances which she created in the 
prison ; of the great difficulty of managing 
her; of her breaking through all rules; 
and of the utter impossibility of confining 
her within any of the decent bounds of 
order. She refused food—violently as- 
saulted every person who came near her— 
made Joud outcries, and, in short, disturbed 
the whole prison. Of this conduct the 
governor made repeated representations, 
At the same time he must observe, that 


been 


| into the hospital of Bethlem. 
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although the actions of this person were 
the actions of derangement, it was for a 
long time the opinion of the governor, and 
also of the medical attendant of the prison, 
that the madness was simulated and pre- 
tended. However, this nuisance, this an- 
noyance to the governor and to the whole 
prison, continued more and more; and as 
the actions of the disturber were the actions 
of amad woman, Dr. Monro was desired 
government to see her, and report 
upon her case. Dr. Monro accordingly 
r, considered her case, and gave it 
as his opinion that her madness was pre- 
tended. He held in his hand two letters 
written by Dr. Monro, in which that gen- 
tleman stated what were the symptoms and 
what his opinion of her case. In the first 
letter, which was dated the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1837, Dr. Monro, after entering 
into some detail of the case, said, ‘* I am 
persuaded that the symptoms she exhibits 
are assumed.” And again, in the second 
letter, which was dated Oct. 23, 1837, 
he said, ‘* Having again visited Julia 
Newman, in the prison at Millbank, I see 
no reason to reverse my former opinion,” 
About this time, however, there began to 
prevail in the prison adiftferent opinion, 
The medical attendant of the Penitentiary, 
who previously had strongly coincided in 
the opinion expressed by Dr. Monro, began 
to waver in that opinion, and to entertain 
the idea that this person was actually 
It must be observed that Dr. 
Monro, when he expressed his conviction 
that the symptoms of madness were as- 
sumed, at the same time signified that al- 
though such was his opinion, founded upon 
the few opportunities he had had of seeing 
the patient, yet that he was not absolutely 
determined in it, and that if a different 
opinion should prevail in the mind of the 
medical attendant of the prison, he should 
have no objection to receive the patient 
About that 
time a letter was received from the medical 
attendant of the prison, in which he stated, 
that, after four months of close and care- 
ful observation, he was induced to alter his 
former opinion, and to believe that Julia 
Newman really was notin herright mind. 
In consequence of that letter an immediate 
communication was made to Dr. Monro 
and to Mr. Anthony White, a surgeon, as 
their Lordships knew, of great eminence, 
which terminated in the transfer of the 
supposed lunatic from the Penitentiary to 
Bethlem l] the circumstances 


by the 


saw h¢ 


insane, 
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and after all the representations that had | 


subject, the 
Hom 
ht that the course most 
be to h 


been made to him upon the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the 
Department, thou 

fitting to pursue 

person piaced in an estal 


ive thi 
t Y 


would 
} 1 

Nishmen 
was peculiarly intended for th 
of the insane, th: 


clearly ascertained whether she were really 


in ordet 


mad or not. As to any suspicion of | 
tiality or favoul n th Cas | 
Melbourne co ild hot see how 
feeling could have aris I one sit 

A ‘ae ee 
persons min i. ihe p iad tata ( 
continued in Bethlem, | ise unt 
terday thenoble Lord, the lLlome Secret 
had received no report upon her ea 


Yesterday evenine, however, ,. report w 
received from the authorities of th 
asylum, stating that Julia Newm 


perfectly sane, and that they entertained 


no doubt that she had | a) rfectly 
sane throughout, and that h mad 
ness Was a pretenc ind dec | n from 
beginning’ to nd Under thes cir- 


he thoueht that no blame 


id the Hom 


cumstances, 
could attach to his noble Friei 

Secretary, for the course he had taken. H 
wished now to say a few words 
Spe ct to the ca 5 brought forwat 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Lyndhurst 
last evening. His noble Friend, the S 
cretary of State for the Home 

considering t 


with 


} 
a by the 


y tx 
FAVILY 


he @ 
those cases, and also th 
were likely to have uj 
if 
should be drawn up, and t 


Ly 


felt it necessary th 
port should be laid upon the table 
House. He did not exactly know th 
object of the complaint mace b 
and Lord last night, whether 


] 


were intended to apply to the punishm 


learned 


as being too severe, or to the conduct of 


the Sup¢ rintendents of thi prison being 
improper. hese WT the cases of thre 


children convicted at r S¢ 


the country. Three fe 


(Quart 


male chil 


of them, he believed, of the ive of ten 
years— 

Lord Lyndhurst: The ages of th 
children to whose cases [ referred wer 


seven, eight, and ten years. 
Viscount Melbourne: I believe not. I 
believe that is not the real state of the case. 
Lord Lyndhurst: | can only sav, that 
their to by a 
magistrate, who had seen the childr n, and 


were so stated me 


ages 


investigated their case with great attention. 
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and when these children were sent up by 
the magistrates, with a statement that they 
had been committed for the purpose of 
rescuing them from the evil influence of 
their parents, he should like to know what 
course his noble Friend, the S« cretary for 
the Home Department, could take except 
that of sending them to the Penitentiary, 
which was a prison especially appointed 
for the purpose of working a reformation 


_ 


in offenders, and the only prison which 
the Government had to use for that pur- 
pose, until the new one, for which mone y 
had been voted by Parliament, and which 
was to be built in the Isleof Wight—a prison 
to be more especially devoted to the object 
of reformation than any yet established, 
—was completed. As to the manner in 
which the children had been treated in the 
Penitentiary, when he said last evening 
that the charge made by the noble and 
learned Lord reflected upon the persons 
who had the entire control and manage- 
ment of the establishment, he was told that 
he was entirely wrong, and that the re- 
flection, if any reflection there were, must 
be taken as falling upon the Secretary for 
the Home Department. Seeing, however, 
that the discipline of the prison was di- 
rected by certain particular rules which 
had been laid down, not by the Secretary 
of State, but by a Committee of that House 
in 1835, ifany undue severity had been 
practised he still thought that the blame 
must be attributed to the officer of the 
prison, and not to the Home Secretary. 
With respect to solitary confinement, he 
believed there was no such thing in the 
Penitentiary except as a punishment for 
prison Separate confinement 
there certainly was, but solitary contine- 
ment, that was to say, complete exclusion 
without being visited, without being seen, 
without going out to public worship, as a 
general practice was, he believed, unknown 
in that establishment. In the report which 
he had received with respect to these 
children it was stated that they took ex- 
ercise regularly twice a day, half an hour 
each time, in company with the other 
prisoners of their ward; that they attended 
school together twice a week; that in ad- 


ottences. 


dition to that schooling they received in- | 
struction in classes twice a week, once | 
from the chaplain, and once from the | 
schoolmaster; that they attended divine | 


service in the chapel on Sunday, and that 
they were regularly visited and instructed 
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ladies, who spent much time with them 
This, he thought, could hardly be regarded 


~ 


as a condition of very greathardship. ‘The 


report besides contained a statement of 


the very great improvement which had 
taken place in the habits, morals, and 
learning, of the children, since they had 
become inmates of the prison. The noble 
and learned Lord also brought forward 
the cases of two young men who, he said, 
had been kept im solitary confinement for 
some time; he did not state how lone. 
The names of these two persons were 
Welsh and R iy. They had been convicted 


of serious offenees, and were sent to the 
! 


Penitentiary, with the view, if possible, ot 


reformation in their all- 
conducted and irrecular 


effecting some 
lives. It was 
stated in the paper with which he (Lord 
Melbourne) had been 
Welsh and Ray were im the Penitentiary 


furnished, that 


for ove year, that they were confined in 
separate cells like other prisoners, but had 
never been placed in solitary confinement 
It seemed that 


whose conduct was the most t 


exec pt for prison offences. 
Velsh, 
regular, bad been reported thirty times 
and subjected to solitary confinement 
fifteen times, the extent of that confine- 
ment amounting to twenty-two days in 
the whole, the longest pt riod of co ifine- 
ment at any one time being three days. 
Ray, whose behaviour had not been ‘so 
disorderly, had been confined only on a 
few oceasions, and that fora very short 
time. This was a short and plain state- 
ment of the facts as they had actually 
occurred. Whether it would be satis- 
factory or not to the two noble and learned 
Lords he could not say, but was quite 
sure it would be satisfactory to the House 
in general, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that 
tion had been first drawn to this subject 


his atten- 


by what had passed before the magistrates 
it their public meeting. He had seen the 
same statement in several of the public 
papers, and he had afterwards had per- 
sonal communication with two of the ma- 
| gistrates, who had told him, that then 
p ifeetly 
One of the magistrates had himself seen 
the children, and he had told him dis- 
tinctly, that the youngest was not more 
than seven and a half years old when she 
was first placed in the prison, Lord Hale 
| had stated, and he believed it to be the 
llaw of the country, that no child could 


representations were correct. 
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If this child, then, had just turned that] had not n contrad et 


: + +] P 
age, it seemed to him, that the punishment | upon the vi 


\ 
inflicted had been very severe; for to} and palpabl : 
punish such a child with a s verity which | 1 it t| 

would be considers 1 exti > for pet 

of mature age was highly improper ai 

inconsistent With th spirit of 

But, further, it appeared, that t theft ; tv even of +t - 
which had been committed bv this child | t : I nec 

had been committed att Instigatic ‘ { ristrate. l 

her mother, who had been indicted o1 : | 
re eLVIn | ood \ it ( i ’ 
tolen The motl St la - 

victed Pf { 


was no party to that transaction. | 
fully admitted that; but the sent 


must have been brouvht under his e : e: id t 








sideration, because there could be no « ( } ul | X 
firmation of if without his co t na i : 

the noble Lord, therefore, had been a t : {f this case. 7 
party to the contitmation ol ntence of} 1 V1 int had ited, t the repre- 
transportat n for seven years on a child tat 1 was incorrect ! ct t 
not much more than seven years old, f Welsh, who had suf 1, as he ] id b 

a the ft which she had committed at th | med and | St ed considerably 
instigation of her mother Now, had any | health of bo nd mind. Now, uy 
contradiction been given to that part of |t t | eceived t f 
the statement? The noble Viscount said, |a magistrate which confirmed s st 

the children had not been committed t ment; for in that letter the magist 
solitary conhinement. Ile was aware of]s 1, that e] n t! ! sor } I 
the distinction, and be had stated, that | , iv read t nf | 
they had been punts d by what was <¢ ?| t ( t | lis th, that \ . 
separate confinement, which to persons | his lease fi l y Welsh 
that age, and under the circumstat al j incapable of ¢ naa live d, 
amounted to litarvy confinement. But] n doing 11 rht rk e vard 
let them mark the statement f the nobl | ot rkhous Now that statement 
Viscount. During the whole of the 1 sik bang t correct. ‘The state: t of 

the child was secluded and during aer le \ t might rrect, 

part of the day; still she was allowed | | vos it Jeast suth ut t at 


1 ' 
take exercise fora certain time, but durts yy tter ol tto be pu | 1 ¢ 
that time she was not permitted to com- | hvestization, and if the 1 Viscount 
j 
} 


municate with any person—-she was not | would proj 1 Commit to i 

allowed to go to church on Sul lav, ake nto the Case he should { ippy 
on two occasions in the course of the | ind ready to atte i every he I it Sit 
week and for three hours—three hours | Ung. He was only desirous of ascertaining 
only in the whole week—she was allowed | the truth. It \ as to be ren red, that 
to go to school. Was not that in reality | the Penitentiary was directly under th 
solitary confinement 2? Was not the dis- superintendet eof Government. It was 
tinction which the noble Viscount had at- | visited and couducted by persons ap 
tempted to draw a minute distinction in- | pointed by the Government, and es ry 


deed, and one entitled to no weight or} thine, therefore, which took place i } 
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aged and directed, ought to be watched 
with peculiar vigilance, and it was for that 
reason partly, that he had felt it his duty 
to eal! the attention of the House to the 
particu- 


Penitentiary. 


subject of these cases, and more 
larly to that species of punishment which 
had been alluded to, because he had been 
a party to apes proceedings of their Lord- 
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| grievous to be considered. 
|of the parent and child might be effected 


ships which had led them to state unani- 
mously ake opinion, that extension of | 
solitary eonfinement--and he was unable 
to distingulsh between that and separate 
confincment-—beyond a very limited time 
was harsh, unnecessary, and severe. ‘Their 


’ 


Lordships had expressed that opinion by 


adopting the amendments which he h: ud 
proposed to the series of measures for- 
merly under their consideration. He 
hoped, he believed, now, after the state- 


ments which he had made, that then 
Lordships would think, that he had been 
justified in bringing the question before 
that House; that he had not only bee 
justified, but that it was his duty soto do. 
And he would appeal to the few noble 
Lords who were present, to say whether 
there was anything in his tone or manner 
of bringing it forward, which could justify 
any man in imputing to him, that he had 
introduced the subject from party or poli- 
tical motives or with any other view than 
to discharge what he felt to be his duty as 
having been connected with the law of the 
country, by pointing out to publicattention 
a case which he considered to present an 
instance of the harsh administration of that 
law? 

Lord Brougham entirely agreed with his 


noble and learned Friend that the dis- 
tinction between separate and eva 
confinement was most flimsy, shadowy 


and unsubstantial. It was admitted on 
all hands that the matter could not rest 
here; and in their Lordships’ House—the 


tribunal of justice of the last resort in this 
country—it would be highly proper to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
whole of the cases. With reeard to the 
of the young child, the defence of 
the magistrates who sentenced the child 
was, that she was so young that every 
means ought to be employed to reclaim 
her; and, secondly, that it was absolutely 
essential to separate the parent and child. 
Now, as to the first point, the objection 
to solitary confinement was that it had no 
tendency to cure persons of their thievish 
to deter others from the 
that its eflects were 


case 


or 


propensities, 
same offence, and 
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in two ways—they might send the parent 


to Botany Bay, or they might send the 
child to Botany Bay. In this case there 
could be no doubt that the mother was 
the principal offender, but the child was 
sentenced to tt nsportation, the mothe 
to six months’ imprisonment. Tle should 
ijhave thoueht it was reasonable if the 
mothe had received the more severe 
punishment; but perhaps that) might 
be an awkward mode of looking at the 
question. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the 
magistrates had sentenced the child to 
seven years’ transportation, in order to 
vive the Government a more immediate 
control over her. Ilis noble Friend, the 


Secretary for the Home Department, could 
only send her to the Penitentiary or to 
Botany Bay, or shorten the punishment 
which would be to that which the 
magistrates had especially guarded against. 
He did not think that there was any sufh- 
cient for a Committee; but if 
should appear to be the opinion of their 
Lordships that it was desirable to appoint 


do 


Case 


; a Committee he could, of course, have no 
objection. 

The Earl Radnor thought, that a 
Committee should be appointed. His 


noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
had said that there was difference 
between separate and solitary confinement 
when applied to children ; of course in 
that case the difference could not be as 
ereat as in the case of adults, who felt the 


no 


| ° ° ° 
great punishment to consist in the absolute 


| solitude-—the 


total seclusion and_ total 


| absence of enployment—which character- 


‘ised solitary confinement. 








He had been 
informed that the cells of the prisoners in 
the Penitentiary were adjacent, and that 
the prisoners actually conversed from one 
cell to another. He had reason to believe 
that there was no truth in the statement 
that those children could not speak ar- 
ticulately ; for in fact their voices were quite 
as full as those of children of their age 
generally were. ‘Ihat was the represen- 
tation which had been made to him and 
by a person who had seen the children. 
With respect to the boys, too, the governor 
said that the only difference he found in 
them was that they were rather more 
orderly, but that they were just as acute 
as when they entered the prison ; and with 
respect to Welsh, he had declared that he 
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yas much more comfortable in the Pent-{ on a 


Ile (the 


tentiary than im the workhouse. 
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very foundation and 


nob 


Earl of Radnor) only wished that for the} them forward he should have thought him 


future noble Lords would take a lesson 
and not be so ready to eome forward with 
statements, without h ving first instituted 


every possible inquiry as to the truth of 


those statements; for undoubtedly oreat 
mischief was frequently done by those 


hyperbolical statements. \s, however, 
those introductory 


been made, tt was adviseble that a ¢ 


representations had 


On) 


mittee should be appointed, and then he 


believed that the result would be to show 
that the statements which had been madi 
were wholly unfounded. 

Lord Lyndhurst begged leave to ask 


the noble Lord what course he could have 
taken for the purpose of obtaining intfoi 
mation im the except that of 
applygug to the magistrates before whom 
they had been investigated / 

Lord Brougham wished to say one w 


hh se cases, 


} 


rd 
in his own defence, and that of his noble 
and learned Friend, against the lecture 
which the noble Earl mounting zr 
dram had delivered ex cathed 
noble Lords 
that were in every one’s mi 


Carlrhe- 


~ 
s 


for calling attention to fa 
| oe 


uth, and 


discussed in every circle of the law within 
this city. His noble and 
had not chosen this matter as the 


ofa party attack ; it had been presse 


learned Friend 
byect 
' 
] 
i 


upon his attention. Application hac 
been made to him in private; but sinc 
the noble Earl (Radnor) had ceased 


putting questions to Ministers whi 
ever they were in their places, 
had ceased making frequent moti 
since his habits had su entirely changed, 
did they think he had forgotten that Par- 
liament was never better occupied than 

considering any grievance alleged by any 
of the subjects of this realm? Did t 
noble Earl hold, that because his nob 
and learned Friend had obtained those 
statements in private from a person whiose 
name was not before the public, he was 
therefore cuilty ofa breach of duty, which 
ought to call down a lecture, in the terms 
of a formal reprimand, for rashly bringing 
forward unfounded accusations ? Let his 
Lordship wait till he saw whether they were 
unfounded. ‘The statements which had 
been made were only those which had 


Ss1uce 


mas 


remained uncontradicted for a length of 
time, and which had been proclaimed to} 
the world at a meeting of magistrates. He | of Quarter 
considered that the statements were made 


| 
! 





a most fastidious Member of Parliament. 
The Earl of Devon said, that it could 
not b denied thi t his noble and le imp d 


Friend might by yo 
and 
t this matter f 
of Devon) had 


ssibility have made a 


more accurate Satisfactory in 
before it brough 


(Karl 


for ma Vi 
been of the Committe inde r whose 
direct the Pentten wy was placed, mid 
he cous quently KV that nothing could 
have oceurred witl that place up 
which five or six ntlemen of ereat in 
tellivenct and respectability ind of the 
highest honour would not have been | 
fectly ready and able to m1Ve him very 
information, In his opin 0 vould have 
been better for his noble it dearned 
Friend to have plied to one of thos 
centlemen It was said that t ppl 
cation had been made to thi who kn 
best concerning the matter; but the ma 
ist had no jurisdiction or superin- 
t d over t Ss pl ll. | as not his 
isiness to ae 1 the Seer I i Stat 
but | contess that was not easy to 
what oth course the noble Lord 
ve tal \ respect to thes 
( Th was tl rea nee 
conhnin t n in an qainary } son 
ii st olhe { \ wh they would 
I sul » every pec S Of ( tamina- 
»; and t had accord i 
placed where tl y yuld hay st 
iccurate and ¢ ful superintend I] 
had the opportunity of kn per- 
s vell inform d ( i! t, that 
here no foundation for the charge as 
to the articulation of the children, and it 
was t op n of § Ll hie ly-respect- 
able persons that the prisoners bad much 
improved, and were in a happier and mx 


healthy state than when they wer 
the Penitentiary. 

Lord Lyndhurst begged only to ask hi 
noble Friend what state: | 
except that 
the 


contradicted ? 


having 


refereiice to the articu- 
lation of children, had | 

If he would pot out ¢ 
had been cont 


! . ] | j 
single fact which dicted 


then he (Lord Lyndhurst) would admit 
the weight ot his observat ns 

Lord Brou th wn wished to s another 

word upon this second lecture, and he 

could not help observing that Chairmen 

Sessions were very fond of 

giving them lectures. ‘* Never touch a 
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late Mr. a 
so all the 


their backs up, and 


magistrate,” said the 
the 


rest of the Justices set 


‘* because instant you do 


most 


then follows a buz, buz, and bubble, bubb! 
all upon you as if 


and they are thre 
sacred pene tralia of the Constitution had 


» 99 \ 
been entered. So it was with his nobl 
ind learned Friend. ‘There was the Whig 
P a" ] [ ] | | 
on tnat side of the [louse And Ube rank 
ory near him, and the Waverers not fia 
olf, Ilvery Justice in the country was on 
th bac kK ol iS noble and | \ wea rena 
1] ] 
and all this for supposing that 1 Justice was 
17 t 
Cal : ] ] } 
a fallible animal —he begeed pardon—a 
fallible being But noble Lord had 
d, why didn’t they apply to five vastly 
t 
pecta en l’o that pu : 
1] | 
would | ( well if thei n had 
1) 1 tment ned it Sf ? / i 
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] os 
t { } oi them cial iad | ni 
, 
i u ) mm, and nad en subject 
to } ' ( j kement for a very sh rt 


it could not | pp | that that 
pu ushment had tect d tire ir ml ds In 
conclusion, he beeeed to move that a 
Committee b ppotnted to inquire int 
{| ( i bit i i Ann ¢ " 
wid Harriet IpsoN, P ers In the P 
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| confined in tl 


| bringing 
i} me 
| 


permitted to mov 
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yvndham, | hile Wuialy, Millbank, and ol John W Ik h 


and William Ray, who ha 
] 


ve been lately 
it prison, 

FF rd Lyndhurst 5 
Newman's Case 


the inquiry. 


Miss 
included in 


rr Ste 


ought 


’ 
Suggestion agreed to, and Committers 
LP PO le 
Lb aOt ‘éOF COMMONS 
i / 7] / ] 


John Russell said, with regard, to th 
question which had been put yester 
day on tl \ ( of tl persons who 
were confined in’ th Penitentiary, li 
thoueht it would be best to k for a 
ort fre 1} ( n ISsi¢ ! ol that 
\W 1 ae le@of th 
C1r( } 1 ( th i { ( ( es 
I] Id t refer to tl { tho 
tu his tl ks to the hon. Gentl 
Lt) » | | { | s 1 to hin 
) ay { | \ to 1\ 
im not i ten ia make th 
1 \ ’ } a for his | me pro- 
| | ! th in | t Man 
st t s ob \\ only te 
; Informatio i not to erimuinat 
{ < ( ot bringin 
forwat questiol of this deseription 
r D tat Ss on ibuistel Oo! th 
( a] 1 ‘ } { re that It Was the it 
7 ( 
\ f j 3| 
V fer to al 
to Vy iat | t i pla i not l Lhe us 
[1 sk wl r it be in order, tl 
} no ai Ste b hore { Llous« 
refer ft ch matters, ther being n 
person io th Hor “ nected 
\ th ind to take this ppor- 
I 
tunity of making reflections on the cours 
yt « luct ied ina r Hou 
tbe ad I question 1 
wl her tl rule | , tl it tuel should b 
1 reference, 1 debates in this H is¢ t 
the particalar dings in the othe 
House Undoubtedly, as a eral rule, 
it is not expedient, nor is it within t 


House to make allusion to 
lac els 
Russell : 
myself in order with respect to a 
before the House, I may | 
r. - me 


for a copy of a letter directed 


where. 
for the purpose ot 
tion beine 
fot A pape 


there 


fore, 























aa 
to the Commissioners of the Penitentiary 
with respect to these cases. In 
addressing the Hlouse | did not state any- 
thing but what occurred with reference to 
the question. I said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who put that -and | 
repeat it—had acted im conformity with 
what I think ts both with respect t 
the duties of public men reg irding pub 
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before 


question 
i 


due 


affairs, and also in conformity with what 
is due as regards the courtesy usually 
shown by oue private individual to an 
other. Th hon. Gentleman gay nit 
due notice of what he meant to propose, 
and when he did so propose it, it was as 


Wrinas 


a question, and as seeking for inf 
tion, and without making reHections upon 
And tl 


any one. iat | say was a re 


and discreet course of conduct, and 
course different from that which has be 
adopt d by others. Ido h pe that 1 an 
not to be placed in this situation—that | 
am not to be allowed in this House t 
state what | think ts d to my "i 


position and character as 


the Crown, : lating to tl dministra 
tion of justice—and that [ am not to give 
a notice with regard to attacks made on 
me In any othe plac re spect nee that 
conduct. I do not believe, that any party, 
whether in opposition or whether in sup 
port of the Munistry, has ey ued 
that course. f am sure it w n the 
course which was taken when | iS Il 
opposition to the Government with regard 
to the administration of justice, nor w 

it usual then to make a question relatin; 
to such a subject a matter on which to 
raise arguments on party politics 1 do 
not mean to enter into the question wh 
was put to me by the hon. Gentleman, 
further than to repeat that T will tak 
care that there shall be a report of tl 
circumstances relating to these case nk 
on the table of this House, made by ver 


who hold the situa 
the Pe nitentlary 


and of inspectors of prisons, and I sha 


respectable person 
tion of Commissioners of 
with the } 


then be satisfied 


ua 


House on the details of the case. | 
noble Lord concluded by moving for a 
copy of a fetter written by direction of 


the Secretary of State to the Commis- 
sioners of the Penitentiary. 


The paper was ordered. 


Ipswicn) Commitrter.| Mr, Aglionby 
wished to apply to the House that the 
ordinary rule with regard to the presenta- 








> 
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| tion of petitions might in his case be dis- 


pensed with, as he had a petition to which 


he desired to draw the attention of the 


Hfouse, which had peculiar reference to 
the question which had been adjou ned 
for debate from last night. There was 
inotnel rround, however, on whi ik he 


aled to the Hon which was, that it 


ip ise, 

was his intention on a future day to found 
L ine on the petiti .. and h therefore 
a Ired obtali leave that it should be 
printed lt was from Mr. Rigby Wason, 
ind referred to the Committe on the 
Ipswich lect and | ig id if 
he beleved there was nothing 
1 it which could be deemed to be an 
int nent of the orders of the House. 
tained nothing which impugned the 
motives of the Committee, nor did it 
hud to the decisions of parl culat indi- 

viduals. The prayer of it was, that, con 
sidering the deeisionus contrary t t ‘ 
V Gd lormerly veen Give i some 
( th coutrary bot to law and common 
seus I H se would inqgul into the 
ll ' which V might b prevented 
fi ne | ifter acted upon as prece- 
(| s d also th t Hlouse would 
id pt some measure Dy Wi i » in- 
rovem i t | is reward clection 
etitions might be imsured Under thes 
circumst S fo | lesired that 

the petition should be printed, but he d 
d first to | its substance to the 


Member read the pell- 


tio hich, having stated the formal facts 

0 yard to thie petition, went on to 
ilieg bat th l were certaln decisions 
come to bv the mmittee whi h, without 
im} the motives of the Committee, 
VOTE i p tio Ss judoment, 
| | yder to exhibit instances, | 
wt vat « vot Vas struc ott = 
‘ us Vas Lt pa si constab in ino 
her instance of a deputy returning- othicer. 

y n to lie on the tab] 

i \olionby move 1. that it should b 
printed | 

\ E.G 2 rose and said, that he 
thought the House would be unab to do 
Siri ind impartial yustle { bot parties 
inless tl evidence taxen betore the 
Committee was brought before the [louse 
He hoped, therefore, that some hon. 
Member who had sat on the Committee 


vould move, that the evidence should be 
} d \\ th renard to the decision is 
to the special ‘onstables, it waS a ubnantl- 
rit oO na uld ( ay: Ons 1, a 
mot ote, aud could not be considered a 
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party decision, and it was a decision, im 
point of fact, upon the plain construction 
of an Act of Parliament. 


Mr. Jenkins said, that as Chairman of | 
the Committee, he had intended last night | 


to move forthe production of the minutes, 
but he had been prevented doing so by 
his understanding that the hon. Member 
for South have moved for 
them. He that 
minutes should be produced, in order that 
of the Committee 

he, therefore, moved as 
to the motion of the 
that 


ssc \ would 


was most anxious 


the conduct might be 
vindicated ; and 
an amendment 
Member opposite, 
laid on the table. 
Sir R. Heron wished distinctly to state 
that he did not wish to impugn the 
toon the occasion alluded to. 
voted im the mi- 


hon, 


they should be 


deci- 
sion come 
Ile happened to 
nority, but the 
difficult decide, 
means satisfied that he 
the way in which it should be given 


have 
dingly 
by no 
vote in 
lle 


was no lawver, and he gave his decision 


question was exci 
he was 


“ave the 


to and 


conscientiously and to the best of his 
abilitics, but he did not mean to assert 
that his judgment was perfectly right. 
There were Opposite decisions of Com- 
mittees on this point; he did not, there- 
fore, impugn the proceeding that had 


showed how bad the 


taken place, but it 


Pl ictice was when there were su -h con- 
tradictory decisions. 

Mr. Welliam Wrayun did not object to 
the motion under exist! ircumstances, 
but after the accusations brot lit ral 
the decisions of the Ip wich ¢ nimitt 
t! House could not deny the Memb« 
of it the opportuni f mal publ 
their proceedi 

Petition to b print | 

1 PRIVII Mr. O’Con- 
YELL.—ADJOURNED DEBAT Mn tl 
Order of t! Dav for resuming the del 


on the Breach of Privilege, 

Vir. Pe (hi felt sO SUI 
honour and dignity of 
he venture | 
the present occasion to 


2 
pie, f 


to avert from the House the 
bate last night, and the course it was 
then resolved to take. He never recol- 
lected in that House so wreat excite 

<a é 
as prevailed on that occasion, and he 


\T 


‘ } «] m4 } 
trusted that hon. Men in cooler 


} — 
vers nOoOW 


6COMMONS} 


the | 


do tiat because the noble Lord, 


momeuts, would see the expediency of| porting the resolution submitted by the 
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hot pursuing the course which was likely 


| to lead to protracted debates for several 
| nights, more especially when they saw 


many hon. Members rise in thei places, 
and avow the same sentiments which they 
had censured in the hon. learned 
Member for Dublin. ‘They might depend 
upon it that the country out of doors did 
such a course pursued as 


and 


not wish tos 
was proposed in the matter, on which pub- 
lic Opinion was almost universal through- 
out the 


pre ssed 
' 


kingdom. Many persons had ex- 
those of the 
for Dublin, 


sure the general fecling of the 


Opinions similar to 


and learned Member 


hon, 


and he was 


public was, that the matter should not be 


proceeded further with. It was with this 
view, though little accustomed to speak in 
that Hlouse, that he had ventured to come 
forward to propose hisameudment. Itwould 
be much better forthe House to take up the 
subject of the amendment of the election 
law, instead of pursuing the course which 
nieht There 
already before the louse a Bill of his hon. 
Fiiend, the Member for Liskeard, for the 


amendment of the law of elections, and he 


last entered on. Was 


Was 


really believed, that it would be more satis- 
factory to the country if the House at 
once proce led with it, rather than occupy 
further on the He should, 
therefore, prep amendment to 
Lord (Lord 


t “ ‘ } . ‘ 
lfouse, takine into 


tim: subject. 
ose, aS an 

motion the 
Maidstone), that * the 


2 
Hovie 


consideration that several Members of that 
Hous had avowed their beli f that the 
lecisions of Election Comunittec sworn 

{ inc t uly to tr‘ the matters be fore 
them, were biassed by party interests and 
feelings, and considering that such deci- 
sions have, since the late elections, been 
mpugned in the strongest terms by the 


public press, anc 


House had ordered a Bill to be read a 
second time to regulate ind alter the 
mode of trial of contested elections, is 

‘ vy fear ene eciommary Oe 
determined to proceed no further in this 


matter.’ 

Ame ndmet 

Mr. ; 
his reasons for pref rring the original mo- 
tion to the amendment which had just been 
the auxious to 
the Secre- 


t put. 


ee ] a ‘ 
1 wished shortly to state 


Cresswell 


proposed. He was mor 


tarv of State for the Home Department, 
had thought it be in him last nicht 
to impute to hon. Members on that (the 


Opposition) side of the House, that in sup- 


coming 
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noble Member for North Northampton 


Adjourned 


shire, they were taking part in a very{ were bound to proceed with the matter, 
shabby motion or proceeding. In his} in the way pu posed by his noble Friend. 
humble judgment it did not very we ll be- The House last night conta 1 upwards 
come the noble Lord to charge Members | 0 hundred Members, and they came 
on that side of the House with any shab- | to a determination, by a sol vote, that 
biness in the transaction. Ife must tak¢ ic hon, { learned Member for Dublin, 
the liberty on this subject to call th DY CIV utterance to the language com- 
attention of the Ilouse to the conduct of | plained of, hadcasta false and scandalous 
the noble Lord with respect to this matter, | imput 4) On the honour and conduct of 
since the n@ble Lord, the Member for | \Iem| it HHouse. All the Minis- 
North Northamptonshire, first gave notice | ter power and itl v was exerted 
of his motion in that House. On that n to Mem Seri ther who 
occasion, the noble Secretary for the i'd vote for | y the order 
Ilome Department thought it becoming | of lay; notwith id ull that 
him to give a conditional notice, that i { be d t m f t noble 
the House entertained the motion of the | Lord was carried by a majorit und im- 
noble Lord, the Member for North North- mediately t as carried that tly 
amptonshire, that he (Lord John Rus- | es ions used hon 1 learned 
sell) would bring forward a = motion | Member Ived a fa's 1 scandalous 
respecting a right rev. Prelate. Now, if | imputation on th nour and conduct of 
the noble Lord, when he gave this cond | lembers ot Ho is fol- 
tional notice, did not intend to bring iup b mot W n is also 
forward provided the condition was fultil atMr. OC | having avowed 
led, but to offer it merely as a diversion | tl l us said expres s, had 
to help a political ally, to say th least of | | oF ofa he privileges of 
it, it was not a very dignified course of | the Hou t oht t they were 
proceeding. Or, if the noble Lord upon | bound to ad motion 
that condition beine fulfilled, intended to | tl ha ne VIember be 
prosecute his notice id to « all t] iti -; Te] ! | h 3 place SY key 
tion of the House to some supposed off It was said the proposed pu ment 
in the conduct of the right v. Prelat u lt id 1 t d by 
against the privileges of that Hous a || \ use th lid 
time long cone by, and which was t fartl t p sh- 
well known to the noble Lord, and whieh t l as f | Gentl 
he had not thought it to be his duty to} men vw ( d t did 1 
bring forward at tl - if it i g { 5 
intention to bring forward this s vas 
not in discharge of what he ow t f 
public duty, but in a spirit of retaliat I] sa sufh- 
then the conduct of the noble Lord was \\ h se in 
something worse than undignified. ‘I pi 5 ? In 
motion before the House was, that th cas ! of this 
censure of the House should b pas: 1 on I t! \ \ iS In 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin of a party honou ynSi- 
by the Speaker. Some objections had I to be vindic With s 
been stated to this course, and among hay thos re th 
others by the hon. Gentleman who spoke t is to tft the one y cam t 
last, who proposed that they should let | at a the nob d and his 
the matter drop. He was not most anx- | ou t the lid lieve 
ious for the infliction of punishment, as he | that the Oppositi ty t was 
thought that the honour of the House had | imputed to them, t ; which 
been vindicated by the course that had | iflected them, they did ink it was ne- 
been taken. He entertained great respect } cessary that the Memberson that side of th« 
for the votes of that House; and, if he House should be vindicated. It was pro- 
wished for a testimony to his character, | posed that they should take as the measure 
where could he find one more satisfactory | of punishment to be inflicted, the quantity 
to himself than from among those with | and nature which was consistent with the 
. | 


whom he then sat and acted? But, 
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according to all Parliamentary isage, they 



















































e ] 
former usages of Parliament, and if 


any 
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of the , meanour they should pass the matter by a 
rree ol undes¢ rvinge of n t1Ce § and for the adop- 


mioeht! tion of this course thre reasous wert 
ure of assigned in the amendment proposed by 
{ t] I nN \ emb r tor Cornw ill Phe fia { 


scion | of Eleetion Committ Sa, 1 well and 
eted | truly to trv the matters before them. wer 
int Dla sed by party { elin und itta hinents 
= i] y rainst the hongMember was, 

il | imputed toul perpury to \iemb l 

n that side the Hou e. Was this accusu 


s tion of such a trivial nature, or were th 


words 10 Wich 1t was couch d, reasons for 
1 |) I without notice. this was not a 
uty vote. If it had been a party pro- 
} i ; 
it woul not have received the 
IV { { . 
. tion L dha ty iL that at | fo 
' r { } ] y ) 
. t \ l | I l Vv ft hi hOurT- 
I {i y 1 ‘ ite We) of tl 
Pp} ters ot Cl ‘ sty Viinister 
i ] 
I : U7 t ICil, il VC! ‘ t ni 
; . 
lil i il I \ OULU lot Ipport ul 
aa 
( a 
) vernment had pursued 
2 ‘ pu } t 
in tl ry ut submitting to dis- 
: Part ° | Vi l 1} u of I] i 
‘a , . 
} In ( l 


i ‘ il i WA i 
fou | \ ch of the privilee: 
‘ 1 
HH \1i er deemed it 
bnwit ney 
. l l l in to s§ pport th 
1} 
| ( I rs lat Tou V4 
Ste i n { | Lord 1d {}1 coll i l 
ni} ir \ pport of those wh 
I 
l ha 1M | 1 both les of th 
H witl r could he admi 
: = : 
hich the H 
} ] 
L\ Pais id nda l 
° 1 
liege, was to be 
} 
) th \] mb \ ho h I 
| ( ! ] iff I 
ye 
r \ ’ In orhnel viembel f 


| ry} | rno 
} i ( \ li 1} 
| C1LS10N ACE ty Lat LLOnS l id been 
._ | impue lin tl troneest terms by the pub 
)} hie would ask Was the idea 
borne that the House should tram 
proceedings from the orders of th 
lly leWspap rs? No such reason had 
[ er before been all Lin the journals o1 


}. | votes of that House, and he trusted that it 
of | never we ild be illowed. No Membx r in 
the | that Hou had ever, he trusted, been 

oe er ee be such on alleo 

thei Wiht needa 1 1} vot OY SUCH an allieva- 


rst /tion. The third reason assigned for not 


1) proces ing Wa t] ut the House had ordered 
d for tl 











amendment of 








: of controverted 
the second read 
the present pro 


proposed to reduc 
Ol ¢ ich ( ONIN 
but he who would 
of el 


aS lt Wa li 

itisf I] 
COU 

, . 
con O1 { 
+} ) y 
til 1li’’ fT 





albonou j 

{ } 

On, aud | l 
ubprust 

: ' 

\ is | ] 

pu 


t 

‘ 

ent ad 
pabl { 

] 

that Hous ( 
micnt 


i1¢ Ly 
declare 5 
ils R al { 


entious feelino 
those which he him 
he had not felt t} us 


been justified in his vot 


should he have { 
have acted as a jud 
ther the imputation | 
other side of the H 
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surprised, he said, at the tone assum d by 
the noble Lord on that occasion, when he 
considered that the noble Lord was now 


prepared to pass by the proceeding 
altogether. Was that a course respectful 
to the House ? Was it in accordance 


should character- 
or was it respectful 


with the dignity which 
ise their proceedings, 


to the country, who looked at their pro- 
ceedings with so much anxiety? He beg- 
ged to assure the House that he had 


presented himself with the greatest reluc- 
tance, and would not have done so had any 
other Membei to address it. But 
he did not think it would be decorous 
towards the country to proceed at once to 
vote upon this question further 
discussion. He cntirely agreed with th 


risen 


without 


hon. Member for Liverpool, that if they 
should do no more than what they had 
already done, they would still have done 
a great deal. The y would i vindicated 
the character of that House from an impu- 
tation sufficient to exclude ss man upon 
whom it might rest, from sitting in the 
society of gentlemen. Having done that, 
he cared very little about the pains, penal- 
~ or punishme¢ nts, that might or could 
be inflicted upon the hon, and learned 
Member for Dublin, It was not by chains 
or imprisonment, or any apparatus of 
punishment, that the honour ar “7 d iacien 
of that House was to be upheld, but by 


public opinion. To what extent was this 
liberty of expression to go? He for on 
considered thatthe conduct of certain hon 
Gentlemen last night, instead of showine 
that the supporters of the aera mo- 
tion were wrong in the course they had 
adopted, had, in his humble opinion, only 
proved that they had begun too late. 


Where was the 
House were indifferent 


terminate if that 
to the grave charge 


matter to 


of foul perjury made against a large 
portion of its Members? If they did not 
check it, he might say that the use- 


fulness of that House asa branch of the 
constitution was atan ena. As stated by 
the hon. Member for Liverpool, it would 
become an assembly in which no Gentle- 
man would sit. What, then, the 
course which they ought to adopt? ‘The 
noble Lord opposite had suggested that 
the highest penalties within the power of 
the House should be inflicted. But there 
were very gl why the House 


was 


ave reasons 


ought not to pursue the course to which | 
By it | 
they would exhibit the hon. Member for | satishied with the vote to which the House 


the noble Lord had invited them. 


{ COMMONS} 
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Dublin asa martyr in some shape or other, 
God knew how, whether in defence of the 
laws and decencies of society, or not. Tk 
thought, therefore, that the House would 
best consult own dignity, and indeed 
its magnanimity, by adopting the mildest 
possible course im reference to that hon. 
and learned Member. public 
opinion had altered very much upon this 
subject within the thirty 
years. ‘Lhe same opinion did not now exist 


¢ 
Ics 


Bi sides, 


last twenty or 
r specting the efhic CV of dung ons, chains, 
and prisons, as formerly; and if the hon. 
aud learned Member for Dublin should not 
feel the reprim ar of that House—-nay, if 
he did not already feel their vote of last 
night, he did not think that the force of 
imprisonment could make him teel it. It 
was not the punishment of the individual, 
but the asserting of the dignity ofthe House, 
that they aimed at. One word respect- 
He had voted last night that 
the charge of perjury was false and scan- 
dalous, because he was indifferent to 
the imperfections of the present law, but 


ine himself, 


not 


because he conceived it to be the duty of 
that House, long as that law was in 
Operation, to protect those who were 


called upon to take part in its operation 
from charges from which every tribunal 
in the ec untry was prot cted. Those who 
respected the character of that House 


would, therefore, he was sure, concur in 
the proposition consequent upon the deci- 


sion that a breach of privilege bad been 


committed. 


Mr. Harvey could not exactly under- 
stand the hon. and eure’ Gentleman, 
because he had asked them, on the one 


hand, whether they were prepared to treat 
as a nullity their vote of last night, while 
in the earlier part of his speech he seemed 
to be exceedingly anxious, as indeed was 
also the hon. Member for Live rpool, to im- 
press ao the [fouse the serious character 
of the which had been already 
pronounced. Up to the present time he 
was ready to concede to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that they had not been animated 
by the narrow views of party in throwing 
off the blow which they considered to have 
been aimed at their honour. The resolu- 
tion which had been proposed in so ami- 
able a manner by the noble Lord opposite 
had effected that; but it was one thing, 
allow him to tell ‘is House, to vindicate 
its honour, and another to avenge it. Hon. 
Gentlemen ought, in his opinion, to be 


sentence 

















PH | Adjourned 


had come last night. 
with their own feelings, and he 
} 


help saying, what must be 


could n 
still more 


Bi 


ceptable to them, with the country. if 
if they pressed the matter further, and 
imparted a personal character to what at 
the present Moment assumed the hich 

pretension of principle, th y would invit 
the consideration in the public mind 
whether they had not descended fi t 


noble path of vindicating their hon 
assailed, to attack a pow: rful individua 
whose political influence they 1 
feared. It appeared to him that 
hon. and Member fon 
not feel the resolution alrea 
the Hlouse, he would b 
ferent the 
men opposite wish¢ 

If they persisted, that 
the character of a political penalty ; the 

would there by Wyure the efhicacy of then 
resolution, and | 


Haine 


| | 
if i! 


learned 


censure whic! 
hed 


to 


censure W 


the publ e at lai 
regard the aflair more as a 
partisanship than a vindication of 11 
honour. 
Colonel Conolly would not 
amendment proposed, because, in doing 
stultilying the ve 


triumph 


vote for the 


so, he would be only 
he had already given in fav 
solution. Neither was he prepar 
to the previous question, as | 
one noble Lord, or to inflict 


ur Of 
ed {fo | iss 
pr 
the 


| ) 


punishment in their power upon the indi- 
vidual from whom the imputation ema- 
nated, as proposed by another noble Lord ; 
because, by none of these courses did he 


conceive they would vindicate the hon 
or authority of that House. 

Viscount Mardstone observed, that when 
the House came a vote last night, he 
conceived that the question had 
cided upon, and that s¢ punishment 
would follow as a matter of Be 
appealed to the Speaker, if ever ther 
was an occasion like this, upon which the 
Ilouse had come to a 
when that decision had not been fotlowed 
up by some other proceeding ¢ Surely it 


to 


been de- 


me 


course. 


similar decision, 


was not to go forth to the country that on | 


Monday they said ‘* Yes,” and on Tuesday 
“© No,” Why not proceed in the customary 
way? Where was the use of holding the 
scales of justice in one hand, and the 
sword in the other? Of 
posed he was undoubted 
the most lenient, but 
yesterday recorded, a to after 
due and deliberate consideration, he did 


t 
‘ d ‘ 
fy in favour of 


vote come 


sult d | 


he courses pro- | 


vith their vote of | 
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rant, and on the Sergeant-at-arms going to 
execute it the people took the part of “the 
hon, and learned Me: dake. [‘* Oh, oh !”) 
Did not the people take a part with the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett) in 
1812? The hon. Baronet encountered 


Breach of Privilege— 


said he 


their power with defiance; he 

looked on their warrant as so much waste 
paper; he did as Cromwell did — treated 
them with contempt. Though he would 
not use the words of the hon. and learned 


Member for Dublin, he would say, that 


he did think the proceedings of these 
Committees were shan 


He again asked the 1 
4 
{ 


eful and disgraceful, 


ition of the ridiculou 
scenes which were enacted in IS12?) Si 
far from the dignity of the Hous 
been vindicated by any such proceedings, 
they would renderthemselves t] hing- 
stock of the community. What 
was the origin of 
whole of that of which thx y had to m- 
plain originated in the connexion of tl 

hon. Gentleman opposite with the Spot- 
tiswoode party. Look at the provocation, 
In what manner had the organs of that 
party spoken of the Roman Catholic 
clergy? They had called them ‘ unprin- 
cipled, barbarous 
fians,”’ ‘‘surpliced ruffians,”’ 
hypocrites,” 
ings who were 
Christianity.” 


the chance of are Pp 


having 


ie laug 
entire 


this business? The 


rebels,” 
‘ atrocious 
‘‘ wretched oe rs,” ** be- 
a disgrace to the 
What would 


have been 


fouse would they run | 


‘ < | 
Popish ruf- 
‘ 
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Member for Westmeath, though he had a 
majority of He hoped that that 
petition would be found to be frivolous 
and vexatious. 

The amendment having been put, 

Mr. &. Bb. Roche, rose to explain his 
reasons for having last night declared that 
participator in the 


500 ? 


he was a opinions 


| expressed by the hon. res learned Mem- 
| 





name of 


said if he had called the Bishop if Lixete Tr] 
‘*a surpliced  ruffian. Such were the 
words that were used to describe those | 
who were the supporters of the hon. |} 
Member for Dublin. Such were the} 


words used by those who were parties to | 


the getting up of petitions for the -_ SS 


purpose of defeating the elections of the 
people of Ireland. The feelings of the 
hon. Member for Dublin naturally 
roused and excited by such proceedings, 
Without intending to defend the latter 
words used by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in his speech, he would say, that he 
was perfectly right in what he said in the 
first portion of that speech. He declared, 
that ‘the Irish people wanted a measure 
that would protect them from being ex- 
posed to the machinations of the Spottis- 
Was that true, or was it 


were 


woode gang.” 


not? Did not that party attempt to run 
down every Member who had not the 
means of incurring the great expense 


necessary to defend his seat? Was there 
nota petition against the seat of the hon. 





proc ( dings 
as exhibitine 


ber. He complained « the 


of the election committees, 


perversion of public principle to party 
spiri The division of last night was 
more of a party division than any othet 
that had taken place this Session. The 
fact was, the motion of last night was 
directed against an individual whom the 
Gentlemen opposite dreaded. He was 
persuaded it was not the result of that 
squeamish sensitiveness, so much talked 
of, but of personal enmity towards the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He adopted 
the CXpressious used by the hon. and 


because he believed them 


learne d Me mbe r, 


to be substantially correct. It was said 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
having laid down a principle of conduct 
} 

for himself which rendered him irrespon- 
sible for any strong language that he used, 

} | no ularly careful t} he did 
ought to be parlicuiariy Careful t rat he du 
not give personal offence; but he, in 


the hon, and 
was ready to give any- 
who objected to those ns aC 


idopting the lanvuage of 
le AVii¢ d Memb« rs; 
body 
any s itisfaction that they might require 
The ped ker: The House is placed | in 
an entirely new situation by this discussion, 
The House has come to ce: 
expressing and displeasure with 
regard tocertain expressions used elsewhere, 
and avowed in th is pl: ice byan hon. Member. 
The consequence of that decision has been, 


tain resolutions 
Its censure 


that various other Members have siace 
risen for the purpose of repe eating, reiter- 
ating, and avowing similar expressions. 


The object of that course, no doubt, was to 
court for themselves the censure which 
had been pronounced upon another. It 
was accompanied also with this irregula- 
rity, and by what I must call this great 
novelty. Hitherto no expression has been 
noticed, and made the foundation of any 
proceeding against an hon, Member, un- 
less the words were taken down at the 
time; and what had usually happened ? 
According to the former usage and prac- 
tice of Parliame nt, whenever the words of 
Member were taken down, it was 
Member 


an hon. 
on the motion of some other hon. 
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who viewed them in a sense opposite t 
that of the hon, Member who used them. 
Now, the House has seen the very revers 
of that done. For the motion to take thi 


words down was made by an individual 


who agreed in the main part, but not 
wholly with the expressions used. Now, 
if the House be prepared to sanction sucl 
a practi e, it is lmnp ssible to say to what 


extent it may go. [very hon. Member of 
the same Opinions may 1 i } i 
and voluntarily commit that which 


House has pronounced to b ' ray 


serious Offence. I put that very | 

the consideration of t House Jast 1 

[ pointedly called the attention ot 
Gentlemen to the expressions which th 
were about to use, as far as | could ju 


what those eXpress ns would | by 
which they had previously used: but 
must be obvious to all who hear me, that 
if an hon, Me mber be determin d to } 
severe in using the CXpressions agai st 
which he had been warned, I have 1 
power to preve nt him ¢ it would remain 
with the House to deal with that Mem- 
ber as it might think proper. 

Mr. E. B. Pos he sa d, that no man felt 
greater respect than he did for the opim 
of the Chair; but this was a subject on 
which his constituents and himself fel 
that the ugh he was anxious t 


bow to the Chair on every other oc 


el 


stronely 


’ 


he could not consent on this to yield up 
his own delil 
had informed him that punishment might 


follow his perseverance in’ his present 


erate judement. The Speaker 


course, and th knowled or that ¢ ti- 
stance imp lled him the 1 e stronely 
declare his dissent { m tue resoiution f 


which the Ilouse had come Jast n 


his COnCUIrréence with Live Views 
by the hon. and | imn 7 Memb i Dub- 
ling He hoped that it w uld not be « 


sidered contrary to the rules of the Hous 
if he then proceeds d to read from a writ- 
ten paper his adopt (pl 
used by Mr. O'Connell. ‘Orders | 
Lord John Russell. in speakir x of ordet 


4 


observed that for his own part he fully 
agreed in the observations which had fallen 
from the Chai. He had been in | 

that the hon. Member for the county 
of Cork, having heard what bad fallen 
from the Chair, would have been content 


to abide by that authority which was du 
to the station and opinion of the Speaker. 
He regretted that the hon. Member had 
not taken that course, because he thought, 
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Mr. C. Buller hoped the House would | 
observe the malice of the hon. Member for | 
Kilkenny. 

Mr. Hume said, hon. Members might 
think it a very unusual course, that con- 
curring as he did with the hon. Member 
for Cork, he should have taken an ob- | 
jection to the words he had employed. | 
Now, there were two modes of dealing | 
with a matter. One was to attempt to 
reason on it; the other was when reason 
failed, to have recourse to ridicule. Tle} 
was desirous of throwing ridicule on the 
conduct of the other side; he was now 
trying to do that; he wanted to show, as | 
he said last night, that it was impossible 
to say where hon. Members wished that 
such proceedings should stop. ‘The hon. | 
Member for Cork and several other Gen- 
tlemen had made the same declaration as 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
and he was ready to do the same. If the} 
resolutions agreed to by the House were 
adopted with the view of maintaining their 
honour and dignity, he would ask was it 
consistent with their dignity to punish one | 
man for having used certain expressions, 
and abstaining from punishing others who 
declared their perfect concurrence;in them ? | 
He did not think he had abused that free- | 
dom of speech which was the right of 
every Member of the House, and he 
begged to request that the words might be | 
read by the clerk, in order that he might | 
take a further proceeding regarding them. | 

Mr. C. Buller said, it had become diffi- | 
cult now to know whether the subject 
before the House was the language taken 
down as having been used by the hon, | 
Member for the county of Cork, or the 
amendment of the hon. Member for Meath. 
His hon. Friend, the Member for Kil. 
kenny, had explained to the House that | 
his object was to throw ridicule on the 
decision of last night. He must say, as 
far as that pleasantry might be carried on 
legitimately, he entirely concurred in the 
object which his hon. Friend had in view in | 
that exercise of his power; but that plea- | 
santry, his hon. Friend should recollect, 
might be carried on too long, and he 
thought this kind of joke had been carried 
on quite long enough. But he begged 
Gentlemen opposite to recollect that this 
matter was not considered a joke by many 
Members of that House. He begged them 
seriously to look at the probable conse- 
quences of the motion they had unfortu- 
nately, and h would say unadvyisedly, 
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carried. Did they suppose they could with 
impunity indulge personal animosity against 


| a distinguished Member of that Tlouse, and 


quench those feelings of nationality which 
7 y ; 

ll men? Did 

they suppose that those fe lines which the 


were more or less strong in a 


hon, Member for Cork had expressed—and 
he believed every hon. Gentleman opposite 
would agree with him here—with the 


| general ardour that became his youth, if 


with the indisereticn natural to youth— 
would not be shared by the whole of that 
population which the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin represented? Fle was 
not justifving the words of that hon. and 


learned Member. Agreeing with him in 


|much of the censure he had passed on 


Election Committees, he did 
with him in the feelings he imputed to the 
Members of those bodies, 


the language, the unjustly offensive lan 


nor did he adopt 


1 


guage, of whieh the hon. and learned 
Member had made use. His name had 


| been mixed up in this foolish matter ; the 


hon. Member for Dublin had alluded to 
words he had uttered, and had said, that 
they formed a justification of those which 
he himself had spoken. As far as thos 


| words showed that a Member of the House 


who had taken much pains to understand 
this subject could come forward, and under 
no Influence of party feeling or momentary 
heat endeavour to portray in the strongest 
terms the opinion which he believed the 
public entertained on this question, so far 
lV 


the hon. and learned Member might rel 
lon his words: but it was not his wish to 


use words offensive to any Gentleman ;: it 


couch a censure in 


was not his habit to 
language which he thought would wound 
the fi elings and provoke the indignation of 
a man of honour, or to exceed the just 
limits of calm and deliberate 
He wished to call the attention of the 
House to the consequences of the present 


discussi Mn. 


constitution of Election Committees. Efe 
did not pretend to decide on the motives 
which governe d the cd cision of thos : bodies ; 
he would say that he thought the Members 
of them were generally men of the highest 
education, intelligence, and honour, but 
the people asked, what must be the cha 
racter of the system that set such men 
loose from the obligations imposed on them 
both by their honour and their oaths? He 
did not say, that such was his opinion, but 
he asked if there was one Gentleman on 
the other side who would say, that he did 
not believe that such a discreditable opinion 
prevailed in the minds of a great portion 
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of the people ? at did not Wish to have | Dublis hd it was rignt 
it suppos d he had if 1] take nm wp the I »( ( t] )p )S } i to 
opinion which he believed the public very | t i ; ‘ 


unjustly entertained ; but as it did obtain | pu It Wd on R | 
in the public mind, would they act \ v. | vl th of & 

would t] y act justly, to Visit 1 | \ ! tv hed l ] (; 
punishmi nt an hon. Member who had} 


n 
. 1 
merely deliv red his opi now te 





in ordinary coarseness? He had | 





more 
iuded last meht to the word 


right hon. and irned Me: for R taut ' . 
(Sir E. Sugden); he had said, that the | 1 t] 
1 ] } +1 e } ] ] P 1 
imputation which vey conveves rt) inv pe } I] 
poe 
not the jang \" 
that implied n t : i ol I a, t ( 


Member for D ae 

declare 1 t] { ] Vi ld i l rl t t lj if 

matised 1}) terms ti VCT' { ree rt 
ee loncatek 76) Ee "Ry — ee : ; 

which showed tl! iss]ON » with reo oc] 

them, than hav re i) f 1d 


ruption imputed to ti n tl tlm 
judicial language of the right hon. Gentle- fon? Lo behies 
man. Efe appealed to that rieht 1 ] Mami 5 lela ot & 
1 } ] 1 } an { : : 
learned Member, who had exer n t] lonity ; 
t ther COUNtry I | 





point on which parties in that distracted | but if tl matters are made the toy 
country agreed—he would ask that right | after-dinner speeches, the House will not 
hon. Member how he would have felt if ng be safe from havine them intruded 
anv man could have said of him that his, nto r discuss! Surely tl on the 
decisions were influenced by a bias towar 1 pause befor vs 
his political friends? He conceived that! this exam) they had shrunk when they 
no violent language —no language imputing heard th nduct of their episcopal cl 

the foulest perjury, the grossest corruptt n ralgned It w suid, tl 

in the coarsest terms, could be so painful to) Bishop’s charge « 1 not com nd 


the feelings of a high-n inded judy is tl OLNIZ | . l uiluded tf Mem] rs 


opinion passed by tl right hon. Gent! { t Parliament B “ 

man last might. In delivering that opinic? { h of decor ind gent inly 
the right hon. Gentleman had = spok tl yy t forgotten that t] rer 
sentiments as well of his own as of t ‘ } { body of clera 
other side. VV it just, then, was it reh ¢ | (;entlemen op} te, wl 
politic, to endeavour to fix the opprobriut they Ns] 1 tl multitude of tacl 
of a reprimand on an individual who only | les nst those o pving that (tl 


conveved, in ( il lang ave, the Sali \ nist le, nal } sed vel vithi- 





censure as the right hon. Gentleman him- | out notice, ht Wi 


self? Nothing yet advanced in the com hel leration He would vent 

of the debate, as far as he could jud t thi to tl \ 
shaken the plain common-sense views and} remind them that it would 1 tended 
sound policy advocated last night by tl with this benefit--that it would say 

noble Lord below him (Lord J. Russel h troubl nd n 

Hon. Gentlemen opposite, exulting in the | which he had incurred for two nights past 
expectation of a majority, had refused to 1 this very foolish business, in being 
listen to the noble Lord; but he believed! obliged to eo without his dinner He 


that they would regret their majority now } must request the n. Gentleman who had 


that they had obtained it. Grant that the | moved the amendment to withdraw hi 


language used was coarse, yet the linputa- } name from th nendment, in which | 
tion cast was just. Grant that they could | did not choose to have it mixed up 


muke un example ol the hon, Member for | hon Cr t man had forgotten, that it 1 $ 
i 
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Breach of Privilege— 


most annoying and vexatious to have one’s | sions, 


name conjoined with that of the Bishop of 
Exeter. 

Mr. Gallon did not think the course pur- 
sued by hon. Gentlemen opposite at all 
creditable to them. ‘The question of pri- 
vilege was one of the most dangerous de- 
scription. He only spoke the sentiments 
of his constituents when he said, that the 
conduct of the Election Committees was 
most corrupt. As for any stigma which 
the House might propose to inflict ou the 





| before the House the subject of 


hon. Member for Dublin, he for one should | 


be proud to bear a share of it. 

Lord John Russell said, that he should 
give his vote against this last proceeding 
on this subject, and state shortly to the 
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House the view he took of the case, with- | 


out entering into any unnecessary argu- 
ment upon it. Indeed, it was unnecessary 
to enter into any argument, because wha 
had fallen from his hon. and_ learned 


Friend the Member for Liskeard very nearly | 


expressed what he thought. He wished 
the House to recollect, that for some years 
past attacks had been made of the most 


gross and abusive kind upon Members of | 


that House, and especially on t! 


| great importance. 


| 


hose who | 


sat on that (the Ministerial) side of the | 


House ; he wished the House to recollect 
that in the autumn of 1836, the very word 
“perjury” applied to Members of that 
House, only qualified by being joined in 
the connexion, “ treachery aggravated by 
perjury” —he begged the House to recol- 
lect, that Jast year he had advised the 
House not to notice these expressions 
otherwise than by contempt, and he was 
glad to find that that contempt had been 
shown by the House ; he begged also to 
call to the minds of the House the con- 
duct of the Members who had 
charged with the crime of perjury, that 
they had not thought it necessary, although 
their feelings must have been sorely 
wounded at the imputations cast upon 
them, to call upon the House for any kind 
of vindictive proceedings, or for censures 
on that occasion. Hebegged the House also 
to call to mind, that on various occasions, 
expressions had been used out of doors 
highly derogatory to the Queen’s Minis- 
ters, not only as public men, but as gen- 
tlemen, and he thought it right to say, 
that neither by prosecution ror proscrip- 
tion, nor by taking away of honours, 
station, office, nor by any other means, 
had the Ministry done anything that could 
show vindictive feelings on those ocea- 


been 
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What was the situation of the 
House now? That a Member had used 
very strong expressions against a party in 
that House to which he did not belong, 
and a member of that party had brought 
that 
charge ; 254 Members had voted against 
the proposition of that Member, and 263 
in favour of it, the majority belonging to 
the party against whom the charge was 
made. That was not the manner in which 
decisions of that House with respect to 
privilege used to be expressed, that was 
not the manner in which the decisions of 


juries of this country were formed, nor, 


with respect to any twelve men accused 
of perjury, was it the custom that they 
should be put into the box to try the 
charge. With respect to the decision of 
the House last night, he felt some conso- 
lation in the very trifling nature of the 
punishment which it was proposed to in- 
flict, adopting precedents not of very 
One of them, indeed, 
was a very bad precedent, where a person 
during the prosecution of Mr. Warren 
Hastings was ordered to be reprimanded, 
and with regard to the other precedent, 
that was the decision of the majority who 
voted to reprimand Sir Franeis Burdett in 
his place in that House. But he did 
think that those who adopted that conduct 
were proceeding from a worse course to a 
better, for the ancient manner of settling 
affairs of this description was, that Mem- 
bers should be punished by imprisonment, 
which, however was found, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Huntinedon had 
said, to be quite ineflicacious. When the 
Hlouse had begun to mitigate the punish- 
ment it thought proper to inflict on its 
Members, it no longer imprisoned, but 
took the course of ordering a reprimand, 
and this was a step to a better mode of 
proceeding, which was, to take notice of 
cases of imputed breach of privilege only 
when they interfered with the functions of 
that Ifouse. But having so long gone 
on in this course, to reprimand a Member 
in his place for expressions applying only 
toa part of the House, would be to go 
from a better to a worse course. He might 
be told by hon. Members opposite, that 
this was the mildest kind of punishment 
which could be inflicted, and that it was 
little more, in fact, than what had been 
already done. But, as he had last night 


taken the liberty to say, he could not be 
convinced that they might not go on from 
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the milder to the worse course —that they 
might not, if they once stopped in the 
course of progressive improvement which 


he had described, in fact, go back to the 


ancient harsh procecdings—that the y 
might not come to have recourse to those 


more violent modes of punishment which, 
of late years, 
He lamented that the 
done anything which appeared to tend 


that way, and that it should have taken this 


House should have 


course in a case in which the expressions | 
used did not apply as against the whole 
House, but against that part of it which 


Inayority on the occasion of 


trusted that thi 


formed the 
the late vote. He 
felt with th and learned Member fo 
Dublin, certainly far more fully than hi 
did, would do their best to restrain then 
feelings, because he thought that the « nly 
chance of the matter ending 
pernicrous result, was, that they 
not proceed farther on the subject than 
the vote to which they 
and that the 
with that vote. 

The Ilouse 
that Mr. O'Connell be 


tion, } 
——Ayes 226: Nocs 197: M 


; who 


hon. 


wilhout any 
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SiLOotit 


were al out to come, 


louse should rest satisfied 


divided on the main qu 
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mnnell be ordered to attend a) lis 


| 
place in the House to-morrow to receive 
+] ] aa ] 
| the reprimand oO} the Speaker. 


Mr. Hume said, that if Mr. 
punished, 


] 
onnell 


OG 
was to be very other Member 
re }who had adopted his words ought to be 
manner. He would 
all such Members 


by the clerk 


alt with in the 
ihat the 
| be taken down in writing 
i the table. 

i Mr. Gillon 


Satine 


i move words of 


said, he adopted the word 
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of the hon. and learned Member fo 


Dublin. 

Mr. JIume moved, that the words b« 
taken down. He 
bers at the opposite side in the wrong box, 


iad now put hon. Mem- 


and let them get out of it as soon as the y 
could, 
Motion agreed to. Ordered aceord- 


ingly. 


Manines.| Lord 
deep regret 


Promo. 
G. Lennox said, 
that he felt hin 
the attention 
Government to 


ION IN TI 


if 


self a 


was With 


gain obliged to 


ot the | 


th 


and Of thie 


subject of tl! 


1@ SIOW 
promotion of the officers of the Royal 
Marines. He certainly did expect, that 
after the strong manner in which hon 
Gentlemen from all sides of the Hous 
last year, when the subject was brought 





before them, expressed themselves in fa- | 
t 


that body, the 
been taken up by the Gove 


that it would 


nas 
vour ol matter would have 


net 
nt, ays 


Pritrie 
1 


have been unnecessary | 


' 
ed the House avain this 


him to have troub! 
A Hi the 
dueed to hop 
which had fallen from th: 


Admiralty. He ¢ 


vear. was more particularly 
from the Cx} 


ecretary to 


< yressions 
Lie 


lid hope that the House 


would agree with him in thinking. th 
the time was now come when some mea 
sure should be ad ypt d to ac ra { 
promotion of a useful, meritorious, gal 
lant, and long-suffering body of men. Thi 
House was aware that the Ordnance and 
the Marines were the only branches of t 


British service in which there 


was no pur- 
It was not (lord 
lennox’s) wish to obtain pr for the 


Marines at the expense of any other corps ; 


! 1 
chase of rank nis 


ymotion 


all he asked for them was, that they should 


receive their fair share of | romotion, ana 
within a reasonable time, so that after a 
certain period of service they might b 


enabled by promotion to discharge thei 
duty with satisfaction to 
benefit to the public. He would n 
to the House what had been 
done by the Admiralty in the 
he last had the honour of 
question before the House. It 
from bis intention say, that they had 
done nothing, but he could not say that 


themselves 
W pri - 
ceed to state 
matter since 
bringing: t 
was far 
to 


they had done much, at least as much as, 
in his opinion, they ought in justice to 
have done. In June, 1837, field 
officers were allowed the full retiring al- 
lowance—were allowed to 


hine 


retire on full 


pay. 





Vacancies being thus occasioned,| the Marines, as they received more 
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four colo- 
four field- 
officers, and twenty-four subalterns. They 
reduced | field- 


certain promotions took place 


nels, four lieutenant-colonels, 


, however, the number of 


othcers from sixteen to twelve, and of the 
subalterns from 102 toninetvy. What pro 
spect was it for a poor marine to be obliged 
t rve in all parts of the globe, and not 
to | illowed to retire until a medieal 
hcer certified that he was no longer abl 
to servé In his opinion, every officer 
ifter forty years ought to be allowed to 
ret 1 enjoy his full pension, the hard- 
al d reward of long and faithful service, 
ind not | compel d, as now was, to 
remain in until a medical otticer certified 
he was no | ynger able to serve. No ood 
( Iie D ettected under such a system. 
\t sent the Marines had only twenty- 
ne field officers for 9,000 men, while the 
\rtillery-corps had seventy-two for 7,000 
In Spain the larine- orps had 1.200 me 
Witii ¢ y two fleid-omecers. it was qu 
pialn ) y one that that was 1 suth 
cient number. The reduction tr e number 
tt l-ofticers h proved fatal to the 
pre tion of the lieutenants and subal 
t S He would now take tl rty of 
saying a few words upon the personal pay 
o! ¢ 1 uns of M Ines In 1805 the 
iy ficers of t Line of all ranks 
vas increased; that was not the case with 
the officers of th Royal Marines H. 
submilt d, that there was Hho reason why 
thie pay I captains ol \larines sh yuld not 
be put on the same footing with that of 
ciptains of the Line Had not their con 
duet been as o ill int, and were they not as 
deserving é ( iptains ol Marines were ilso 
putin a situation in which no captains of 
t! Lit were put. \ captain of the Ma- 
Ss was sometimes called upon, as In 
Spain, to take the command of 700 men, 
hich was ver the case witha ptain 
e Line, and yet the former lly 
lt and experienced officer, was not 
( sidered worthy of receiving th Same 
amount Of pay as the latter, wno might 
be a boy of twenty-four years of age 
In point of fact, the captain of Marines 


receives 13d. a-day less, He trusted, there- 
ore, that the House would see, that some- 
thing ought to be done. If ny Class of 
oflicers required promotion, it was the lieu- 


Phirty-ning had served 
ar, and many of them had seen 

of se The y 
1837 might be called yeal of 


Q- 


tenants of Marines. 
in the last 


twenty-eight years Service ir 
the Jubilee 


rT 


p! 
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had | relief of tho 


motion in that one year than they 
done for the last twenty years put to-| 
gether. They had indeed a boon then 


conferred upon t 
seventy-three officers. 
ever, had 107, and the 


how- 


The Artillery, 


Eneoineers seventy- 


hem, in the promotion of | 


five, for the same period. I 181 
1820 there had been only one promotion 
among the Marines, while the Artillery 
had 125, and the Engineers fifty-six. To 
place the Marines on the same footing of 
promotion with the other corps he would | 
give a description of what should be don 
for them, which would save him the trou 


ble of more fully de tailing his reasons to 
the House. He thought that five colonels 
ought to be made general officers; twenty- 
One captains, lieutenant colonels ; thirty 
sIx Captains, brevet-majors; and tweaty- 
six lieutenants, captains. [fe was sure it 
would be wasting the time of the [fouse t 
detail the nature of _ claims of the Ma- 
rines upon the gratitude and support of 
the House and ol t] e country. It would 
be suthcient to Say, that in all their naval 
actions th Marines had shared in thre 
danger. \s they had shared in the dan- 
ver, he wished that they had also shared 
in the honour. He would o nh remind the 
House, that when, unfortunately, amutiny 
was raging in their fleet, the irines re- 
mained faithful toa man. He would de- 
tain the }ious no |k neve) IIe thanked 
them for tl kind manner in which they 
had been peeas 1 to li n to him. bi¢ 

ould Ypl Ss | most earl { hop that, 
by their votes that night, they would show 
to the offic of the Marines that the 
House was desirous of doing them justice, 

] 


duly ppreciated their meritorious 


anid 


labours. By supporting the A 


her Majesty they would checr the drooping 
spirit of many a galiant old Marine. The 
noble Lord moved **That an humble ad- 


dress be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that her Majesty will be graciously ple 

to take into her serious consideration the 
ik ney of adopting some plan to ac- 
celerate promotion generally in the corps 
of Royal Marines, so that it may keep 
pace ina r and equitabl decree with 
those branches of her Mayjesty’s forces 
whose S} tem of promot! — ressive: 
and also to take the case of th oe 
the Lioyal Marines into her Majesty's « 
sideration, with a view of placing them on 
the same footing as these ‘her N Faye 
reciments of the Line; and Se 


some measure for the 


pert ide 





i 
I 
at 
af 
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first lieutenants of Marines 


who served during the late war.” 


Captain Boldero, in rising to second the 


motion, said, that the able advocacy of 
ithe noble Lord had produced a great 
effect on the House last Session, and all 


pattics bad agreed that the marines had 
received very little kindness or generosity 
from the country, that they were an 


Injured body of othcers. When the 
Lord had ly brought 


formerly 
under the consideration of the 


2.2 
hopie 
! 
the subject 


hie 


did not press his motion to a division for 


Ilouse, 


{WoO reasons In the first pl ice, the hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Admt- 
ralty, declared that he would take such 
proceedings as would satisfy the views of 
the noble Lord; and, ondly, because 
many thoveht that a motion infrinved 
on the prerozative of the Crown. After a 
lapse of some time, there was an order in 
council, the object of which was to reward 


and mv 
the marines to ke 


Pe ee | } t 
equitabi aecre Wit 


to 
ep pace ina fairand 


ritorious officers, and 


worn-out 
enabli 
h other officers em- 
pro- 
Thirty-six office 


=< ’ 


] ioved in he hayesly Ss service, whose 


motion was provressive, 
| > 


were allowed to retire on pensions ina short 
time afterwards, but in then places only 
diminish- 
| 


suai 


twenty were promoted, thereby 

of future « 
There w 
thre 


ing the number 


} 


OV 


promo- 


tions sixteen. is no chance 


of 


and the corps was al 


preferment foi middle branch 


ahs in wors 
W ‘Ss la t j 
ind from the 
lant, LOOd a- 


whilst lieuten- 


circumst year. 


The 


Vhit sli 
ofheers 


n | coInmatls 


} | 
veen taken away, 


1 ] | 
lonels were appointed to the rank 


without any additional pay. 


, ] 
Of COLONE!s, 


The Marines, it should be understood, 
were uot considered a separate corps, 
until afier th SIE of Gibraltar, when 


becaiwe 


conquest, 


that fortress 
England by 


ir valour, 
of 


through the 
the property 
although it appeared to belong 
by the map of Europe. After the mutiny 
at » the conduct of the marines 
received royal approbation on account 


to Spain, 


the Nore 


the 


of their bravery and loyalty, and they 
were honoured with the title of ‘* The 
Royal Marine Corps.” They were then 


footing with officers 
then, from the year 
no promotions had taken 
Some he moved 
returns of promotion in the Artillery and 


‘ngineers, which were sire id. Healso 


laced on the same 
the line, but 
1814 to 1820, 


place. 


sinc & 


time since, fo. 


benefit and | moved for ea returns of the promotions 
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in the marine corps, but could not get 
any list. At 
rican war, eleven officers were killed, 
the vacancies were not filled up. 


the conclusion of the 


but 


army and the navy, those officers who had | 


distinguished themselves in general ac- 
tions, found their conduct 
recognized as aclaim to favour and ad- 
vancement; but in the memorabl 
eagement of Trafalgar, although 1 
officers of marines were pr 
captain only was 
majority. By a Committee of the Hous 
it had been decided, that all 
which fell in from 
should be divided between naval ind 
marine officers; but although the sum of 
4,1902. lls. 8d. had fallen in, 300/. only 
had been given to two ofticers of the latte 


whom had 


generally 


sent, ou 


advanced to a brevet 


the marin Servi 


corps, one ot been fifty-fiy 


{ Fen. 
] measures had bee 


Ame a 


In the | 1 


vears, the other fifty-six, in the service. | 


He thought that more ficld-offieers should 


be employed. In the Mediterranea 


there were 1,000 marines embarked in ou 
ships, but there 
Pembroke dockyard, there was only on 
major to In Spain 
there were 1,200 men, there was onl 
field-officer, and to the valour of thes 
men he 
Member for Westminster would bear ampli 
hon. and gallant Member 


\ 
that the officers of 


was no field-othcer. n 


200 men. 


was sure the hon. and gallant 
testimony. ‘The 
concluded by 
marines were 


saying 
not 
ous or jealous feeling towards the officers 
of the navy, or the ordnance | 


» and in set- 
ting forth their own claims, did 


ictuated by any Invi 


not 
to detract from the merits of others. 

Mr. C. Wood said, that no blame could 
attach vernment fi 
promotion of officers of the marines, asit 
was the custom in that corps, as in thi 
Artillery, that all advancement should be 
decided by seniority, and not by 
brilliancy of achievement in the service. 
Before he stated his objections to the mo- 
tion of the noble Lord, he would refer to 
what had fallen from the noble Lord and 
the hon. and gallant Member, as to what 
he had stated last year to the House. He 
had stated last year, when the noble Lord 


to the Ge r the none 


any 


brought forward his motion, that the sub- 


ject was under the consideration of the 
Admiralty ; and though it 
been imprudent for them, 
recently come into office, to adopt any 
decisive measures, yet lone before th 


would have 


having so 


noble Lord’s motion, the subject had been | 


4 
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i taken to 
Order in ¢ Knowing, at th 


a considerable number of 


ounell. 


| officer vas us i to have 
some 1 ton that point, and the Phy- 
si » GCrer ral ¢ the 1 S d the 
\ 1 (i ul Marin had been 
} called upon to rep it ofhcers wel 
Hici for duty; | every officer they 
ted nfit for duty. had b 1 placed 
{ t I l to ! ivy of hits 
| t \ = Sits : j 0 
I ( han t l S | idl t oa 
t i t hi l to 
‘& i : un ! 0 
1 re He could not understa the 
} 
le Lord mad t his sta t, for 
t tireme! on i Ly iounted to 
19 17 \ I I l 0 th vlio 
tired under the O » Council of 
1 July 0 of off s two colo- 
neis i int c¢ i@ Mayor 
\ 1 { Ii Of the 
} , 
Pit \ 8 | -V¢ if y \ wei 
1 \ \ | ist 
i 
th to f son s Of tl 
I 1} officers 
I 8) l «: D I cha- 
ra ' ali t s y Ss ) t I 
t l t pl ] ju Se ¥ ho 
Int 1 tl natter very larg 
ion of t fhcers of th 
vould | to uN 1 the actual 
l i I ‘ ill W hhe thought 
] t be Satis! t Vv I t ITouse Ol 
uotrs we VW sur wot Id not 
t Ih sure prov d for the 
f all infit fou 
sery TI tep t ft Ad 
ira to | vid ( I ns of 
I ment Uh é nts took 
it head of tl rps, the bet- 
i i 
ter for th unior officers Before tk 


commancdantS was two, now 1 


Tl ¢ H use W yuld not 


which woul 1 ympel officers to retin who 
\ tlline: to do duty; hut unless they 
forced officers to retire, they could not in- 


> further the number of retirements. 
They had, however, increased the 


crease 


number 


of retirements from two to eight, the lieu- 
tenant-colonels from three to four, the 
c yptains from twenty to twenty-nine, and 


the i had allowed full pay to second lieu- 
tenants. to give rank 
second commandant was 
nel, not with a lieutenant- 
but with a higher rate of 


he next step was 
Th 


+ | 


1 lieutenant-col 


to officers. 


colonels pay, 


under the consideration of the board, and] pay; and, by way of accelerating promo- 
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tion, they @ave oftlice7s, without mereas¢ 1 rood as tO One service, it was food as to 


{ | rank | vel | t } an 1 ’ H 
Olt pay, the rank of colonel, and they in- another, and compare the pay of a captain 
: ‘ i , 


creased the lower ranks. And when | of marines with that of a lieutenant in th 
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of whom had | 1 | Li d since the Ist | miralty ha idopte 1 efhicient measures to 
of July, | ; there w ty-two improve the situation of these officers, and 
captains, of whom twenty-thi had been. he was at a loss to know what further 
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hundred and twen r fi it unless there had been a total 
of whom Venu 1 | \ feparture Om the principle Of senlority, 
S| } ae uid now state th i is on which 
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serious consideration the expediency of 


adopting some plan to accelerate promotion 


generally in the corps of Royal Marines.” 


What objection could there be to that pro- 
position, seeing, that promotion in that 
corps had been proverbially slow ? Was 


it an interference with the prerogative of 


the Crown to do an act of justice? ‘The 
motion was a very proper one, according 
to his view of it, and he thought the Ad- 
miralty would do well to pay attention to 
the statements which had been made | 'y 
the noble Lord. 

Sir C. B. Vere said, that it 
appeared to him that the neglect of the 
interests and claims of the officers of the 
Royal Marine corps was not only an act 
of injustice to them, but a great injury to 
the public service of the conntry. The 
present motion was certainly not so ob- 
jectionable in form as that) which 
brought forward last year for a Cominittee 
into this subj ct. Tle wished 

Lord, that he 
whole of the 


had always 


Was 


of inquiry 
to suevest to 
should not carry out the 
dress, but only adopt this portion of it, 
That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying her Majesty will be 
graciously pleas sed to take into he r serious 
1 the expediency of adopting 
ate promotion gene- 


1 1 
the noble 


al 
ad- 


eusaabeiad 01 
some plan to accclei 
rally in the corps of Roy: il Marines, so 
that it may keep pace in a fair and equit- 
able degree with those branches of her 
Majesty’s forces whose system of promotion 
He would stop there, be- 
would be no particular 
nothing objectionable 


is progressive.” 
cause then there 
mode pointed out; 
would then be contained in the address ; 
but her Majesty would see that justice 
done to that noble corps which they all 
wished, in such a way as it mi ght please 
her Majesty to direct. He was persuaded 
that the House would recollect when the 
subject was brought forward last year, al- 
though the noble Lord withdrew his 
motion, because it was promised that it 
would be taken into consideration, it was 
spontaneously approved of by the House, 
and that the whole House agreed that it 
was a question which 
favourably entertained. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary for the Admiralty 
however, undertook, on the part of the 
Admiralty, that it should be made a subject 
of inquiry, with a view to some satisfac- 
tory arrangement. It was then decided 
by the House that it was desirable that 
such a step should be taken, and that there 


ought to be] 
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was no intention to limit the expense on 
the part of the House. He had now the 
pleasure to find that the hon, Member for 
Kilkenny was disposed to treat the sub- 
ject with the same liberality, and that he 
would not object to see an item placed on 
the estimates for that purpose, and lh 
was that no other hon. Gentleman 
would make any objection, The hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Ad- 
mmiralty, had stated that a great deal had 
been done already That was true. But 
certainly not to that extent of liberality 
vhich the cases of these men deserved. 
He thought the intention of the House 
, that saving money should not be the 
only consideration attended to in this case, 
but that the object desired should be ac- 
complished by an expenditure equal to 
though without doubt a proper 
economy should be exercised. lle hoped 
adopted which 
would not limit or reduce the number of 
officers, but which would maintain an 
adequate number, in order to continue 
promotions progressively and steadily, be- 

cause if the promotions were made from 
the lower and middling classes, without 
ny concurrent arrangements with regard 
to appointments, the promotions must 
entirely cease. An instance had been 
mentioned already by an hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, of two lieutenants, who had 
served in the late war, and who dis- 
tinguished themsclves in the action be- 
tween the Shannon and the Chesapeake. 


sure 


Was 


the case, 


some measure would be 


They did not obtain any distinction or 
reward whatever. Perhaps it was not in 
the power of the First Lord of the Ad- 


miralty to bestow any on them, but a pro- 
mise was given that they should succeed 
to some staff appointments, meaning cer- 
tain small staff appointments, which were 
the only things to which the officers of 
marines could look to with any degree of 
certainty. Of those two officers, one was 
still living ; the other died some years ago. 
But the one who was still living, was still 
a lieutenant. [An hon. Member: He has 
been promoted.] If he had been promo- 
ted it was only very recently, because it 
was not long since he had seen and con- 
versed with the commander of the Shan- 
non on the subject, who had taken great 
pains to get him the promised appoint- 
ment, but without success, He hoped 
the motion of the noble Lord for the 
address, as far as he (Sir C. B. Vere), had 
stated, would be supported by the House, 
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Lord A. Lennox rose to say a few words 
in reference to what had fallen from h 
hon. Friend, the Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty, who, if he mistook not, had charged 
his noble Relative with seeking for popu- 
larity by bringing forward his motion. 
He thought it ill became his hon, Friend 
to make that charge, because he was con 
vinced that the only object which bis nobl 
Relative had in view was to do justice to a 


eallant and most meritorious corps. lis 
hon. Friend, the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty, appeared to suppose that the navy 
estimates would pass without any thing 


being said with regard to the naval sei 

vice; but he thought the hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken. It appeared from the navy 
estimates, which he held in his hand, that 
there was the sum of 4,490/. arising from 
appointments which had fallen in, an lin 
lieu of which pensions were to be cranted. 


{Frps. 


| 


;} with it, he 


| 


Ife wished to guard against stating any- | 
thing which would seem by possibility to | 
attribute a want of respect to the army, of | 


which he was a member, or to the navy, 
or the artillery; but he wished to see 
the marines placed on an equal footing 
with the other branches of her Majesty’s 
forces. 
case with the officers of the army, who 
obtained each step of advancement by 


purchase. What he alluded to more 
particularly was the Ordnance corps. 


i that 


It was, however, a very different | 


Looking at the sum of money he had just | 
mentioned, he was led to ask why it was! 


that only two officers of 
ceived pensions of 150/. a-year 
no, it is 300/."] 
generals on the list each receiving 3007. 
a-year. Now everybody knew that a major 
general of marines ranked with a ieat 
admiral of the navy; but there were two 
rear admirals at the bottom of the list who 
received 3007. a-year ear h, while the for- 
mer got only half the amount, though ont 
of them was seventeen years, and the 
other twenty-two years senior to thos 
rear admirals. [le did think that his 
noble Relative had made out a case for the 
consideration and support of the House. 
He found that case supported by even the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, who, in regard 
to public expenditure was the greatest 
screw in the House. He hoped the House 
would adopt the motion of his 
relative. 

Sir EF. T. Troubridge wished to make 


marines - 


There were two major 


nobl 


some remarks with regard to the survey of 
the Royal Marine Corps which had taken | 


‘No. 
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connected 
th the 
of the Navy, aud the 


be en 


place, because he had 
he having, im company 


Physte hati (ic nel il 


Adjutaut General of Marines, inspected 
th cor} s with view ft iscerta 1 its real 
condit lle knew well the merit of 
his distinguished cor in every rvice 
in h they had | rengaged, Lif he 
\ { t ¢ s hn detern ition, 
ie would u every - i 

) tlicer 
\ I 1 t WI I i} \\ } to Ine- 
spect the corps | t those reports 
we correct () utenanut-¢ nel 
who had be reported imeflicient, was 
found mount s ho to put rps 
through their movements He was asked 
whe r } had any « pI tt tate, on 
vhether uy OF Lis rs were nein RE: 

replied that they were most efficient 


Four or five years ago, a ¢ iptain was 
stated to be ill and enfeebled by age, and 
he was asked to retire; when the case was 
Sir T. Troubridge) found 
that the captain could walk twenty miles 


1 


examine d, ne 

a-day, that his ave was only forty, and 
he was able ind he wthy. But 
found ali office I 1h) Hic if nt, he 
had reported lim, 


ointed mother, Tlouse 


wished to do justice to ¢ ne party, howey 
1 


when he 
him, and removed 


ind ty} 


r, 
ought to do justice to all parties, and 
1ave regard to the subordinate ollicers as 


t had been said, 
that a captain of marines received 13d. a 


ot the line, but if 


| ‘ | 
well as to their Superiors, | 
i 


dav less than 2 captain 


had been lostsizhtof and forzotten,that offi- 
4 | ] 

cers | marines, when embarked, re- 
ceived rations or their provisions in addi 
tion to their pay. Ife trusted that from 
! 7 : ] 

his manner of addressing the House on 
the present occasion, it would not be 
aes) ae 
supposed that he was seriously objecting 


to any improvement on the marine corps, 
n thing could be | 


further from his wish: 
but at the same time he had other duties 





ind claims upon him, and from those 
duties he would never in any situation 
shrink, however painful they might be. 
He should vladly unite with the noble 


Lord in advaneine the interests and ad- 
lant ex rps 


motion, but 


vantages of the g which was 
present 


the subject of the 
! . } 


there were many other branches of the 


service equally deserving. There was 


inothe point to which he wish | to call 


] 


re | ] | 
the attention of the House, that since the 


promotions which had taken pl ice since 


last Se ion promotions fo an extent un- 
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colonels, the full num! 
twelve had been filled \j 
full number being 
three promot! 

of first lieutenants | 
had been promoted, | 
whole. Now the 
public service In \ 

the length of period 


motion had t 
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41 department 
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regard to the n 
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by a former ] 
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promotion in tl 

stated to-night in 1 
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corps. ihe h 

spoke second In 

dero had alluded 

mendation, 

conduct of th marl i 

of Spain. He could hay 

pam. Na 

hon. and gallant M 
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1 mra 


ficd wit 





stead of indulgi 1 IN 


service in the absence of 
who, if } | 
have beer 
The hon. Member foi 
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Com} | is to the 


In ft ( \ 
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would t 
different cl r] 
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ceed 380.0007. per 
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the actual facts of the case. Ter Majesty's 
Government had been charged with the 
non-redemption of the pledge which they 
gave last The hon. and gallant 
Officer opposite (Sir C. B. Vere) had said, 
that he would support the motion of the 
noble Lord, provided the latter claus of 
that motion were Ieft out. The hon. and 
gallant Oflicer made a distinction in words, 
but not in substance, and therefore he pre- 
sumed that his judgment would be the same 
as formerly. Now, 
was for the appointment of a Committee to 


Session. 


last vear the question 


inquire into the state of the marine service. 
That motion was brought forward by th« 
noble Lord who had broueht forward thi 
present motion, and what was the present 
motion? It was this :— 


“*To call the attention of the Ilouse to the 
slow promotion of the officers of the 
Marines, and to move that 
M yesty, | 


] 


praying her Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to take into 
her serious consideration the expediency of 
adopting some plan to accelerate promotion 
generally in the corps of Royal Marines, so 
that it may keep pace in a fair and equitable 
degree with those branches of het Majesty's 
forces whose system of promotion is progres- 
sive ; and also to take the case of the captains 
of the Royal Marines into her Majesty’s con- 
sideration, with a view of placing them upon 
the same footing as those of her Majesty’ 
regiments of the line; and likewise to provids 
some measure for the benefit and relief of 
those first 1 Marines 
who served during the late v 


be presented to her 


lieutenants of the Roya 


’ 


Now, would any man say, that that was 
not a more distinct interference with the 
prerogatives of the Crown than any Com- 
mittee of Inquiry could be 
address to be carried, was it possible for the 
Crown to do otherwise than to carry into 
effect the declared wishes of the 
Commons ¢ sut, suppose a ( ommitte ie had 
been appointed to inquire into the matter, 
would the report of that Committee, even 
if adopted by the House, be as stringent on 
the royal prerogative as an address, moved 
in and adopted by that Hou e, and carried 
to the foot of the Throne? He contended 
that it was a principle of the 
under which they lived, that promotion in 
these branches of the public service should 
proceed from the Crown, and not from Par- 
liament. If a contrary principle were laid 


4 Suppose that 


down, where was Parliament to stop? If 


adopted, it would place the Crown in the 
position of ratifying or adopting the deci- 
sions of the House of Commons-~a position 


in which he was sure no hon. Gentleman 


I Touse of 
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would wish to see the Crown placed. The 
principles would divest the Crown of its 
best prerogative, and compel the military 
profession to look to that House, and not 
to the Crown. He objected to the motion 
—first, as being an interference with the 
and, secondly, on the 


the Marines. 


royal prerogative ; 


} narrower grounds of the want of informa- 


tion before the House ; and therefore he 
should move, as an amendment on the mo- 
tie n of the Lord, for a 
copies of the order in council, dated July, 
1857, with rt fi rence to the corps of Royal 


Marines, and of the 


1 
noble 


effects of the promo- 
tions thereunder.” 

Captain Bolde) 
red to observe, that the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had thrown 
at he (Captain Bol 
made a remark reflecting on 
and gallant 
He berved to 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had never wished to allude inthe slightest 
degree to the character or conduct of that 
hon. and gallant Officer. All he had 
done was to ask for the vote of the hon. 
and gallant Officer in favour of the motion 
of the noble Lord, and accompany that 
with a declaration to the House ol 
the value of that 


o, in explanation, beg- 


_ 


out a suegestion tl 
had 
the character of the hon. 
Member for Westminster. 


} 
aero) 


vote 
from whose ser- 
had received so much benefit. It 
that this motion had been 
order to court the 


corps 
vices he 
had be en said 
brought forward in 
favour of constituencies. He beeged leave 
to deny, that he had been actuated by any 
had a single 
benefitted by the 
motion which he had thought it his duty 
to that branch of the service to support. : 

The Chancel/or of the Ka hequer said, 
that the hon. and callant Gentleman had 
misconceived him, if he supposed that he 
had imagined the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman to have cast any re flection on the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster. 
His observation was, that the hon. and 
eallant Member having made the state- 
ment that the marines did their duty on 
the occasion to which he alluded, might 
have confined his praise to them without 
attacking other corps, in the absence of 
one who was best able to defend their 
conduct. He had never supposed that 
the hon. and gallant Member had in any 
way alluded to the conduct of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster. 

Sir A. J. Dalrymple wished to guard 
himself in the yote which he should giv. 


such motives, or that he 


voter who could be 


‘return of 


~~ ae 
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on the present occasion, from being sup- 
posed to interfere with or to infringe 
the prerogatives of the Crown. His hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite (Sir EB. T. 
‘roubridge) had said, tha 
Troubridge) had that 


: 
this motion should be entertained the sub 


SOO0t) t in 


L 


ject matter should be left for the adjudi 


cation of Commuittces of that I] 
Now, he, for or would ev | 
voice against such an interfere : t! 
part of this TH i" i c 
tives in naval and military matte: I{ 
did not | yok at this matter in { 

of view, though he was free to « 3 | 
it involved 1 ques \ h ge did 
approach without some fecling of difliet 
Ile was not in Parl ent last y 


it appeared to him, that though 
deal had been don . | h with 1 yard [ 


the increase of pay ind also to the 1 
lations regarding retirements and promo- 
tions, still the advantazve to the n 
corps had not been so great as had 


stated, and therefore he should su; 
the address, with the exceptior 
latter part, which had been o ected to bi 
the hon. and gallant Member for Suffolk 
(Sir C. B. Vere) 

Sir J. R. Carnac hoped he might be 
ps rmitted to offer a few observations t 


the House. Hi: 


argument was necessary, to show that a 


could not think that any 


corps like the Royal Marines ought t 
placed in a situation equal to that ¢ \ 
other branch of the service. The officers 
of marines compla 1 that the \ 


labouring under disadvant es 


not affect officers of regiments 
line, of the artiller of the engin 

of the navy. They compla d « 
slowness of promot 1. Could any 
deny that facet? Du { | i 
vears, of the officers promoted to the rank 
of colonels commandant, the youngest 


had been fifty-eight years in the service 
Th senior | 

had _ served | 
major furty years, and several of the senior 
captains we re of the same standing. But 
the hon. Secretary for the Admiralty | 
told the House that by the orders in 
council of last year, a boon had be h con- 


lieutenant colons 
furtv-two years t| senor 


ferred on this corps, and promotions had 
been accelerated to a degree 
known in any branch of the service. Look 
at the facts. It was found, that even afte: 
this boon had been 
tenant was forty-five years in the service, 


and the same gradation took place in all 
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he was insensible to the great merits of 
the corps of the royal marines—a corps, 
whose achievements had been acknow- 
ledged, not for the first time, in that 
House, this night. Nor did he mean to 
imply, by his vote, that the position of 
that corps was precisely that which, after 
full examination of the question by the 
Government, it had a right to expect and 
ought to be placed in. But he knew from 
experience, questions of so great difhiculty 
as this, affecting the regulations of the 
different branches of the public service, 


{ COMMONS} 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
brought all the weight of official language 
to bear on the unfortunate marines. The 
right hon, Gentleman had treated them 
most unmercifully. He would contend 
that the marines ought to be put on the 
same footing as the other corps of the 
army. ‘The Board of Admiralty had done 
much for them, but they were still ina 


{ 


i very unfair position, Let not the House 


v ‘ fa) 1 
for Portsmouth, a doctor in th 


ouvht not, because some discre panel sexe | 


isted in the system, which discrepancies 
when stated to a popular assembly, wer 
calculated to enlist in favour of that branch 
of the public service, a large portion of 
the public sympathy, to be decided by 
such feelings. 
claration which had been mad 
Government last Session, evincing an 
anxiety to take measures for an improve- 
ment of the system, that the House hada 
full right to be informed of the measures 


by the 


suppose, that because, at the late election 
royal 
! 


marine corps had been a candidate, the 


marines were in very great prosperity. 


Thus Was a rare Case. II entre ited the 
| House to Support the motion of hits noble 
Friend, and he hoped they would not be 


i} hon. Chancellor of 


He thought, after the de- 
placed on the same footing 


| 
‘ 
! 
i 


‘! led astray by the statement of the right 


the lixchequer, but 


} : oer 
would insist that the marin should be 


as other ec rps 
in the service 


Admiral {dam said, that if the House 


interfered in the manner proposed by his 


which had been taken, not on the mere | 
statement of an individual Member of this | 


House, but in such a shape as would 
enable every Member of the House to 


form an opinion what the value of the | 
additional advantages were to the corps | 


in question, 
would be great inconvenience in acceding 


On other grounds there | 


to the address without full knowledge of | 


all the facts, and for these two reasons, 
without further trespassing on the House, 
he should give his vote in support of the 


noble Friend, the Member for Sussex, and 
took the power ol promotion out ot the 
while it gave 
le duty of 
en called 


hands of the Government, 


them n thing but the disagre eab 
punishment or disapprobation, wl 
for, the ethci ney of every part of the 
forces must be impaired. 

Lord G. Lennox, in reply, observe d, that 
he was rather astonished to hear the eal- 
lant Admiral object to the terms of his 
eallant 


motion, more especially as the 


| Admiral had said last year, in reference to 


amendment of the right hon. the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir H. Vivian said, God forbid that he, 
an old soldier, should get up in his place 
to detract from the claims of one of the 
most meritorious corps in her Majesty's 
service. The grounds on which he wished 
to appeal to the House were very simple. 
He knew what difficulties they had in 
meeting the claims put forward by the 
different corps of the army for promotion. 
If they were to accede to the motion of 
the noble Lord, the consequence would 
be, that persons would be constantly 
coming down to the House with petitions 
from officers of every corps In the service. 
He earnestly hoped, therefore, that the 
House, instead of agreeing to the motion 
of the noble Lord, would vote for the 
amendment of his right hon. Friend. 

( vaptain Pechell hoped the House would 
beware of the statement of the right hon. 


| were but twelve, but 





this subject, that the course would be not 
to refer the matter to a ( ommittee, but 


i that the more constitutional mode would 


certainly be an address to the Crown. As 


a reference had been made to a private 


bold to mention 


letter of his, he would b 
the subject of a private conversation with 
the Secretary forthe Admiralty. He had 
isked the hon. Gentleman for the orders 
in Council, and the hon. Gentleman’s 
reply was, ‘ There they are, you may see 
them, but we never have given them, and 
we never will.” The Secretary for the 
\dmiralty had said that thirteen captains 
had been promoted. Now, in fact, there 
he would make him 
But how stood the case 


a present of one, 
twelve ? Two 


with regard to 
colonels had died—no thanks to the Ad- 
Then, one colonel had 


these 


miralty for that. 
been made a major-general, and one had 
been made adjutant-general, so that there 
were but eight promoted after all. Mo- 
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tives had been attributed to him in the! P V ( alt . 
course of the debate by which his conduct | P A. pir C. B 
had never been influenced. It had been . os 
said that he was anxious, by bringing for- , : W 
ward this motion, to obtain popularity : 
among his tenants and constituent Li Ru ( \\ 
did not seek for popularity more than vi R y 
hon. Member of that House, i | vas | Lorke | 
only actuated by a sense of what » & 
to be rieht l | I 
oustitu t W ; : 
hie was tl ( l ; 
Vo Sil | Op ! ] j 
s Giovert { { i 
v tf hay o Vm : 
support \ i 
ntertained 1 
tion he \ | t j if 
p! DTeCSs IVE i 
The H aiy y \"\ 
fion curtailed according to Lord G. | 
Ox’s stat -A N\ 
Majority | | ’ 
) i 
Lis AY}! J , 
\V’Court., ¢ { EB. 3 R. J 
Adare. \ ul | \\ ( G. | it r 
Alexander, Vis | = | Rich, H 
Alsager, Captain Gaskell, Jas. M ( \\ h Sir R 
Attwood, W. Godson, R 1)  } ? et 
Attwood, M Gore, O. J. R. ) ral S “il 
Bagge, \W Gore,O. W | SS R.( Ss) R. | 
Bailey, J. Grimsditch, T, Fin . Sir W.M 
Bailey, J., jun. Grimston, h Oe 6 | Rit | ( . | 
Barnes, Sir FE. Ilale, R. B. Kit N s fi \\ rR. ¢ 
Bentinck, Lord G Ilawkes, T. | P.H Steuart. R 
Blackburne, I. | It ( W.D S t. J 
Blackstone, W.S. I] IW ( : 5. Stuart, | 
Blair, J. Ilolmes, \ (; R S S ( 
Slake, M.J i] im, Lord G x] 1] | Pos 
Bolling, W. li Iswe l, c ( I CP 
Borthwick, Pet I] un, G G ( | 
Bradshaw, J. Howard, R. B I 
Bramston, T.W. liuches, W. B S Vi Sir H 
Bruges, W. HH. Itume, J I C.B Vivi t S 
Buller, Sir J. ¥ Hurt, | | R. i 
Byng, rt. h GS. J . Ei \ ; Ay 
Campbell, Sir U1. lenkins, R Hurst, R. Ward, LI. G. 
Carnac, Sir J. R } ,G i] R \ HW. R 
Chandos, Marquess of K H{. G Lang ; ( V W. A 
Chaplin, Colonel | ler, J. T. Lefe Gus Wilshere. W. 
Chetwynd, Major I | 1A Lv A. VW ( 
Chute, W. L. W. Lockhart, A. M. \I ] \\ tson, W. B 
Clayton, Sin W.R. Lova r. Ei. Miah ney, P. Yates, J. A 
Codrington, C. W. | ther, J. H \] iH 
Courtenay, P. Mackenzie, T. \VIaul vn. F. 
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presented. By Mr. 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and by Sir F. 
against the Bc 





undary Bill. 





from Searborough 











CASTLEREAC from Newton Ards, and | 
the Irish Poor-law Bill.—By Mr. Hopees, 
n Essex, by Mr. THORNLEY, from Stafford, 

y RK , from Bristol, by Mr. Moarrts, 
from Carmarthen, r. BELL, from a parish in North- | 
wmberland, by Mr. Bowers, from Barnard Castle, and 
by Mr. Lampron, from North Durham, for the abolition 
of Negro Apprentice -By Mr. C. LUuSHINGTON, 
from fifty Mem! ie Society of Friends, for the 
total aboliti of Chureh-rates.—By Mr. 17 
from Bilston, for the repeal of the Corn-lay 
Liverpool, f n universal Penny Postag 
Lampron, from Richard Bea C ere ( } - 
ing of dealers’ frauds.—By Mr. G. LANGTON, from a plac 
in Somersets! favour of the Ball By Mr. BarLey, 
from Worcester, against the mode of transferring licences 
for Publie-houses.—By Mr. Hutron, from St. Alphage, 
and St. Mark, D n, for Municipal Reform; from the 
latter, against Tithes; and from the Licentiate Apo- 
thecaries, to attach them to Dispensarics.—By Mr 


WAKLEY, ft 
vestigation into 
Working Men's Associations in Sheffield and York, and 
from the Whitesmiths of London, for a mitigation of 
the sentence on the Glasgow Cotton Spinners.—By Sir R. 
Fercuson, from Nottingham, for the total 
diate repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Captain Wemyss, 
from a parish in the county of Fife, against any grant of 
Public Money for Church Endowments in Scotland. —By 
Sir C. STyYLe 


Fainters of Dublin, for a full in 


bination; and from the 


om Hous 


charges of Cor 


and 


imme- 


for preserving the Bishoprie of Sodor and Man.— By Mr. 


the production of all Papers and Documents whieh had 
passed between the Magistrates of that district, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 
Home Secretary, in reference to the conduct of those 
Magistrates. 


Breacu oF Privirrge—Mr. O'Conr- 
NELL.] Viscount Maidstone moved that 
the Order of the Day for the attendance 
of Mr. O’Connell should be read. 

Order of the Day read accordingly. 

The Speaker: Is the hon. Member in 
his place ¢ 

Mr. O’Connell: I am here, Sir. 

The Speaker : The hon. Member will be 
pleased to stand up. 

Mr. O’Connell rose. 

The Speaker proceeded to address him 
in the following words: Mr. O'Connell, 
you have permitted yourself to be betrayed 
into the use of expressions, at a public 
meeting, with respect to which this House 
has come to the following resolutions :— 
‘* That the expressions in the said speech, 
containing a charge of foul perjury against 


Members of this House, in the discharge of 


their judicial duties are a false and scanda- 
lous imputation on the honour and conduct 
of Members of this House. That Mr. 
©’Connell having avowed that he had 
used the said expressions, has been guilty 
ofa breach of the privileges of this House ; 
and, finally, that he be reprimanded in his 
place.” The charge of foul perjury is one 
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J. H. Lowrnrr, from a] of the heaviest that can be preferred ; 


from Scarborough, against the Municipal | 
Boundaries Bill.—By Mr. Bortuwick, from Evesham, | 


; ce, 
/ Its ovjyect. 
W. Duxcomps, from Huddersfield, and Cleckheaton, for | A 
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you 
cannot be surprised that, having cast so 
grave an imputation Members of 
this House, it has 1oused the indignation 
of those against whom it was directed, 
and that you have exposed yourself to the 
severest ecnsure and displeasure of this 
You have endeavoured to vindi- 
cate your conduct by alleging that you 
were impelled 
defective constitution of the present tribu- 
nal for the trial of 
and that you sought to eflect a remedy 
for that evil, by stimulating public opin- 
It is unnecessary for me to remind 
the time when you used the 
| 


on 


House. 
by a strong sense of the 
ontroverted elect: 

controverted e:ections, 


ion. 
vou that at 


-| expressions which have been condemned 


this 
any difference of opinicn, the expediency 
of attempting to apply a re al remedy to 
the evils of which you complain, and that 


House had recognised, with scarcely 


| your energies and talents could not have 


found a more legitimate or useful employ - 
ment than in endeavouring to render the 
measure before this House efficient for 
You have further alleged, and 
it is true, that others have used language 
as strong as that which you have employ- 
ed with respect to this House and its 
Members. In general this House has 
been of opinion that it consulted its real 
dignity, and obeyed the dictates of true 


| wisdom, io relying for protection and de- 


defence misrepresentation and 
calumny on the consciousness of the zeal 
and fidelity with which it discharges its 
duty to the people whom it represents. 
The case, however, is very different, when 
one of the Members of this House seeks 
to disparage and to degrade this House in 
public estimation, by charging a large 
portion of its Members with foul perjury. 
No one knows better than you do that 
the laws and constitution of this realm 
have invested this House with power and 
authority so large that its acts must always 
have an important influence on the well- 
being of the state, and that no power and 
authority can be beneficially exercised 
unless they are administered by those who 
are respected. It is, therefore, the first 
duty of Members of this House to contri- 
bute by all proper means to sustain that 
character, which Is for the 
credit of this House itself, as for the in- 
terests of the country. If, unhappily, the 
day should ever arrive, when from any 
cause this House should be stripped ot 
the moral influence of character, and of the 


against 


as essential 
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respect of the people, its means of resistance 
to inexpedient, unreasonable, or unjust 
demands, would be so weakened, that this 
great Assembly, now popularly constitu- 
ted, might be tossed about by every suc- 
cessive current, and the safety of the state 
might be endangered. [ should be 

worthy of the station which | hold if 1 did 


un- 


not feel the deepest interest in whatever 
can touch or affect the character of this 
House ; and it is, therefore with great pain 
that I hay been competled in the dis- 


charge of my duty, thus to 
upon the conduct of 
sought to disparage this House by impugn- 
ing the conduct and honour of a lai 
portion of its Members. It 
mains, that, in obedience to the commands 
of this House, | should reprimand you, as 
I now, accordingly, do. 

Mr, O' Connell proceeded to Say 21! 
it seems to me that in following the pre- 
cedent which you have 


ivert 


anita 


a Mi mber wh ») has 


now only rC- 


laid doy hn on 
present occasion, much inconvenience h 
arisen. 
siderable advantage in my defence, | y the 
Hou 

It is but of small importance to myself, 
whatever my and 
suffering may be, but it is of great impor- 


tance { to the coun 


I have been deprived of a con- 


mode of procec ding adoy ted by the 


own inconvenience 
to the House and 
that in the course of proceeding a lopted 
there should be no disparagement to the 
character of the HTouse in regard to its 
moral conduct in the eye 
at large. It is \ 
winded resolution, whilst a p 
body admits the allegation—it is not be- 
cause we say, that we are pure, that the 
country will judge us to be so—it is not, 
Sir, because a majority of nine, 
and-twenty, or even of 200, have declared 
themselves free from taint, that the coun- 
try will believe our conduct to be pure 
As for myself, Sir, the morality or im- 
morality of this House is a subject of 
trivial importance ; but it is of great im- 
portance for the true administration of 
justice, that no party should be deprived 
of his rights by reason of a little political 
bias. In my opinion, Sir, and doubtless 
in the opinionof the country, the House will 
not be considered to have vindicated itself 
by this vote, any more than the judges, 
who authorised the taking of ship-money 
would have vindicated themselves before 
the public, if they had met and declared 
themselves to be pure, and patriotic, and 
just. Tam sorry that 1 was not in the 


try 


not me 


or ol nine- 


{Fen. 28} 


ilong been opposed to the system, thou 
o 4 ¢ 3 
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House after the resolutions were propose | 


which I 


because the force of the words 


used, seem to me _ to be exceeded 
in the resolution, and I think that 
I could have satisfied the louse of 
this. But taking the meaning of the word 
is It is assumned in these resolutions, was 


House to declare 
false anc 


it such as to enable the 


» be 


"\ I used t nd 
mconsistent with the fact? Might not 
ny facts be bri it forv to 
t} t part il iv ad 3s exist I] ~ iv (Laehe 
t] in avowed that th not true ? 
Wit y M mi I ul _ ) of i 
ny on WiliO i] oF 1 t} { pare 

| 
tial iti th elect | Ol { > 
iH S What posi } I re l 
when no Member will y to st I 
hrm be i that iB ( rN | t S r¢ 
parthai Who. ill y and 
y 
the Commi esareimpartial ‘This is lax 
morality; itis not perjury, but 1 simply 
from party bia Upon the 1 5 of 
s Hor it a ted that y Mem 
Lb S CIsions have b l ri¢ dl by 
party b id party attachn S int 
resolu s moved last night, and printed 
vith the votes this morning, it 1s expressly 
stated, that several Members of this 
Ifouse have avowed their behef that tl 
le Ss ol! ke] tion (¢ mn Ss, SW i 
well | truly to try the matter b é 
them, are biassed | | irty int s and 
{ } ent : wd I Want to KI y W t 
this but a charge of } vy, although 
yO may disguise it under t name of 
part is? If this be not 1 ry, then 
have T not used tl rd, for thi presses 
tly what I meant to convey. Hon. 
Ger n opposite may lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that they have made 
1 clorious vindication; but T ask, will the 
country co with them? Have they said 
inythinge to vindicate themselves in the 


ountry by disclaiming at once 
that the tribunals are actuated by party 
2? Have they di 
of partiality which every sincere Christian 


feelings savowed system 


must wish to get rid of? No, they have 

not done so; nor can they. As for the 
x : Asie! 

bill before the House, it does 1 hing as 


respects the partiality of the Comi liLtees 5 
. , = 
it does not change th 


nothing disrespectful of the 


*charact [ wish 


to Say hon. 
Gentleman who has introduced this bill, 
but it does not apply any remedy, and it 
contains directly 


have 


which are 
The public 


enactments 


opposite to one another. 


oft 
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NW appeats to have been now for the first 
known to the House. Why, Sir, I 
hold in my hand a pamphlet on the a 
ot Election Committe 3, published by a 


time 


USCS 


Parliamentary agent above a year ago, in 


which he says Durine ny prac tice aS a 
Parliamentary agent, now a } riod of nine 


years, [ have not known a case in’ which 


the parties interested, as also the gentle- 
mman at the bar, did not look more to the 


character and politic il opiulous of Men 


bers of the Committee, as furnishi 


grounds of success, than to the merit of 
the Cast which the y h id to sust uD. ae 
then proceeds to say—‘* The evil has con- 
tinued to tmerease until it has become in- 
tolerable.” L have, Sir, proc laimed it to 
be intolerable, and for this, Sir, I have re 

ceived your reprimand ; but | conceive it 
to be intolerable, and 


especially to a part 
; oe | Ds 4 ; 
of the country which IT have the honour t 


represent, Th Parl amentary agent then 


,;COMMONS? Vr. 


govs on—** At the present time no Mem- 
be ris secure of his seat’’- ind this Is old | 
LO the public, al d no ste Ds are taken by 
the House upon it—* nor can petitioners | 
hope to succeed with the best cause; all] 


de| ends on the Committec 


¢ 


inav select 
petition. But 


or the superior tactics of party, 


for the trial of the 
calumny 


iced, although the | ublication 
is to be found in all the 


to be unn 
shop vindows as 
Strects. | 


hon. Members go along the 


know that | am not very popular with hon, 
Gentlemen opposite. 
but if it 


repent. But 


It may be my fault, 
bea fault, itis one of which | 


| 


cannot Instead of assallin 


ie, why did not thr hon Gentleman at- 
tack the person who | 


yut forth these senti 
meuts ina publication a year ago? ‘They 


think to stifle my voice and the opinion of 


the public, but they will be able to stil 
neither the one nor the other I have 
every possible respect for the assembly of 
ventlemen around me ,; vut no respect for 


any manor body of » willever keer 
any nah Or any voday Of meh will ey rKeep 
Many Yell- 
ry ot Galileo, 


who was imprisoned by the Inquisition foi 


me from speaking the truth. 


tlemen may recollect the st 


saying that the world moves round; but 
7 1 1 ] 1 ] 
when tl key was turned upon him, and 
; ; ; : se 
he was left aione, he exclaimed, Lhe 


world moves round notwithstanding.” 
Here is the character given of the Election 
Committees, but not I nor any one of th 
party to which I belong—I know the gen- 
{ this pa phe t, but he ts 


ieiial who 


vot a Whig, much more a Kadicalas lam, 


\ ' 
whom chance, | 


this 


nd this libel the House permits | 


=letap pe 


best secur the discovery of the real state of 
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bclones to a party opposed to vee but 
he cc Is what he Says, ih Nothing depend 
upon the merits, but allon the Committee.’ 
Now, lL ask hon. Gentlemen to put theit 
hands to their hearts and s 
C ba 

Committees of the most 
I have heard to 


reumstanes 


| ' 
iy whether this 


be true or false easy enough for 


extraordimary character. 


day of a most 


extraordinary ¢ 


| ¢ ' 4 . 
with regard to a committee 3 and it was 
really ua’ ad to wie OnIV the hobte 
, , | , 
Lord WhO las conducted this case ba 


»y much pertect correcthe 
that I will not at all 


} 
even | 


think of involving 


| : . , , 
Hiiin db any Spcetr 


I 


Ss ol 71Limate COM- 


plaint—that my case was to Ly broug] ton 
, \ : 


with that 


early, vctore any facts connecte: 


| 
I> 
iB) 


case came before the Hous 


poss 


it it ap 


] ‘ ry . ‘ +] ~ 
that son rentl men have that sweet 


oblivious antidote which makes them forget 
that two and two make four, orsome othe: 
pr posit! jually ¢ id palpabl 
Phi Writer then g On. [hus to ensur 
1 fay le Committee every prio ipl ol 
decency and justice is notoriousty aud 


This has been in 


print for twelve mths,and yet tl am now 


assailed for taking up this thing when itis 


pressing on the imterests of these most cle al 


tome. This is what the public say, and 
yet you come out with your rest lutions in 
vindication of yourselves with a majority 
of nine, declaring that to be true which 
thi public declares to b utterly false. 
The pamphl t goes on, The solemnity 
of an oath and public opimion have 
littl etlect ( many When the in 
terest of one of their party is at stake.’ 
That is what the public say, and what 
becomes of your vindication or of youn 
reprimand? I have expressed no regret 
for what I have said—I have retracted 
nothing—I will retract nothing. I have 
risen for the purpose of moving for the 


{ 


appomntinent Ol} a Committee ol investiga 
{ 


tion, which I have not had an opportunity 
of doing before. Let me meet your reso- 
Give me a Committes 


| 
selected in any way which may 


lution by evidence. 


the public opinion —let the leading men of 
each party be upon it. Let it be nominated 
by the Speaker. Ought th 
to this history of it given to the public? | 
do not refer only to the organs of both 
p irties, but to the deliberate publications 
of your own House. I will examine before 
the Committee Members of this House, 
and | will examine the learned Counsel 


House to submit 
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who practise on committees, and who have 
said to me, “It is in vain to struggle; you 
see the Committee will decide every thing 
against you.” They at once say, that when | 
they see a Committee of to 
struck, * You may se nd your witnesses 


seven four 


home--we can go on with your case— 
there is not the least difficulty or doubt in 
the matter.” I have heard that said of 
recent case; and that being so, | put it to 
the honour 
whether they will proce d and persevere 
in the present course, us the 
remedy | ask? You public 
tribunals to try every thing untainted and 
unstained, and you find in those tribunals | 
ventlemen whatever 
may be, perform their duties with impar- | 
tiality —I will say this of those gentlemen 


i 


and candour of Gentlemen 


and not give 


have youl 


who, theu politics 


us connecte a with th 


who come among 
Enelish bar and you h ive the refore un 
stained and untainted benches of justice 


—you have impartial juries—and you can, 


thi 


by doing what we lawyers call chan 
venue, remove the trial ofa cause to a place 


ring 


where feelings of attachment to either party 
do not exist—vou can cet the judges of thi 


land to preside over and correct the errors 
“es 


of juries, an i the findings against evidence 


or against the weight of evidence; but 
now, whom have you to correct the dé 
cisions of these election tribunals? No 
one! They are the most absolute tri 
bunals in the world. Law there is, it is 


true—but they know not law. Then what 
can be worse than this? Laws of evidenc 
have been made, by which it is provided 
that shall be deprived of or 
jured in his property or his life, ot 


in- 


his 


no man 


honour, except in a manner justified by 
them. But what law of evidence ts fol 
lowed on election Committees? Why, as 


it appears from the book of this gentle- 


man, if any person desires to have any 
particul ir fact out, which the counsel can 

not properly ask for, it is only to suggest 

to a friendly member of the Committee to 
put the necessary questions, and facts ar 

elicited which any counsel in a court of 
justice would be ashamed to require. | 

am ready to prove my case. I call on| 
you to let me prove If the 
Committee should be appointed, and should 
decide that I have a false charge, 
there is no submission too humble to be 
proudly bowed to by me. If they say that | 
I have misstated facts, there is no reparation | 
which I shall not be ready to make. But | 
I cannot comprehend the notion that any 


f 
i 


my case. 


made 
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censure ts inflicted on me by the votes of 
a majority of this House which will not 
come to the evil, and eventually procure its 
entire eradication. ‘That many will come 
down to-morrow—let me not say all, for I 
wish to make the exception as wide as I 


can—but that many will come down, and 
will be reproached in their clubs if they 
happen to be away when their ballot is 
2 ron, Al] they want to have said ts 


‘Oh! if you had been tn your place— 
the majority would 
A morality of 
ustice! I 


‘inst religion 


if you had been there 
n the other 
party against the morality of | 
at al ag 
— 


been made for tl e | 


have be way.” 


have ard a gre de 


here. What scuff ind scrambles have 


yurpose of thr 


owing out 


observations against religion in one part of 
the House and in another, and what sane- 
timoniousness of demeanour has_ been 
observed on other oceasions! This, the n, 
is a question of trying a matter fairly, after 
being sworn on the Holy Word of God. 
Where, then, are those men of pure sanc- 
tity? Why don’t they come forward now, 


-day’s Bills, if 


f those Bills— 


adjourn their Sabbath 


we are to hear any more o 


lhourn them for a week or ten days, and 
co to a real vindication of their calling 
on the sanctity of the name of the Eternal 


God. Sir, | mean to move, that this Com- 
shall be formed, and 
upon that to anything which 


may think fit. 1 have 


1 shall submit 
House 


f nothing 


mitt 


" 
th 
Lilt 


yente d ( 


re} 


~—I have retracted nothing. I mean not 
to use harsh or offensive language. I re- 
peat what I have said, but I wish I could 


mselves and 
significant, | bound to 
rt what I have said, for lam convinced 


of nothing by a vote. for 


find terms less offensive in th 


am re 


Sir, | now move 


tl ppointment of a Committee. 

The Speake Vir. O’Connell, it is con 
tr Ey the rules of the House to move 
or a Committee without having viven 
notice. 

Mr. O'Connell: Uf that is the rule, Sir, 
I now give notice that I will move for th 
coinmittee to-morrow, 

Lord John Russell moved, that the 
Speaker’s address be inserted in the jour- 


nals of the House. 
Ordered accordingly. 


ELECT Com 
Curry, the chairman of the Lond 


ree. | Mr. 
on Elect- 
1nd 


the 


LONDON LON MI‘ 
appear dl at the bar, 
h id directed by 


o the House, that 


ion Committe 


said, that he been 


Committee to report t 
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before the meeting of the Committee, and, 
therefore, before their proceeding to trans- 
hon. 


act any business that morning, an 

Member, Mr. Richard Sanderson, who 
was appointed to sit on the Committee, 
had communicated to him the fact of his 


havine voted at the last city of London 


election, wh ch, | 1 said, he had discover dl 
only on that morning. He took the earliest 
opportunity of apprising the Committee of 
the fact on that morning, and they had 
adjourned their proceedings until to-mor- 
row, directing him, in the mean time, t 


House. 


r¢ port the circumstances to the 

Mr. lerscn rose, and said, that he 
felt that some explanation andsome apology 
were due from him on this subject. [t was 
now nearly twelve vears since he had first 
satasa aes r of that House, and, during 
hat time, he had always been an elector 
of the city of London. It so happened 
that, at the time at which the election for 
the city took pl ice, he was almost invarti- 
ably in attendance at his own election at 


Colchester, and had, therefore, been pre- 
vented _— voting, and he thought t 

had been t aireeg ae last el ion, and 
he said so s House. On reference to 


rm i however, that 


the p A 
and which was entirely of his own accord, 
he found, that the fact was not as he | 
but that he had voted at th 


, Y { 
Imagined, 


last election He immed! Ly mmmMuUuni- 

ited = the fact to the chairman ¢ th 
Committee, and he could now only sn 
Cc rely ex! ss his regret the it} e- 
nienee which his neglect had caused to 
the fou “ Ll] co Wal assure the Hou 
that ad rror had been quite unintentional, 
aud he did hope, that every hon. Mem! 
would mie him of any desire whatevel 
to act impropeily. What course would 
be taken by the House he was u yle to 
say, but, for his own part he wished h 
name to be struck Oil th List i th Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Walliams Wann said,that he thought 
this House would | with very grea 
regret at the unfortunate error of the hon, 
Gentlem in wh ) Salt neal hit M | t, What- 
ever any others might feel, he was quite 
sure that the hon. Gentleman himself must 
be siueerely sorry for the occurrence. The 
mistake, however, having been committed, 
it Was a@ su ect desi ryine of ¢ sideration 
as to what was the proper course to be 
pursucd. There was an act in existence, 
to which the late I d Colchester, about 


) had introducs da clause 


twenty 


years ago 


§ COMMONS} 


a) 
ve SWO 


; excused from further 


l taken to be a 


'from and after the ti 
1 
i 





©) 


Fo 
ole 


Committee. 


in order to meet any instances of this kind. 
[t was provided by the statute, which was 
for regulating the appointment of election 
Committees, that eleven Members should 
te at the Table of the well 
and truly to try the merits of the election, 
ul ( that the y should | 5 n 


House, 


} 

De 
be deemed and 
Select Committee, legally 


ae A os ol a sare ! 
appointed to try and e termine such merits 


i 
me of any such Select 
This was 
it 


arise from 


Committee having yeehh Sworn, 


fo meet tie IncoL- 


} 


j 
ended very ore 


veniences which must in- 

1 the 

currence of any 

any Member was, | 
the & 


somewhat akin to the ] 


any 


formality it proceedings, or from the 
like the 
yy mistake, sworn 
Now, 
ent h 43 pene da 
to Dublin 


diflerence was, that 


rer case present, 


when 


to serve on ymmittee. a CAS 


rsa the 


few yea ro with 
lection. The 


respect 


only 


there the mistake was discovered at an 
( lien peri lof the pr ceedings } for, on 
the instant, the hon, Member whose at- 
tendance wa objected to, had declared 
that he had not voted at the ele n, but, 


Table to 
that he was dis- 


° . } ] + 
rds, when he came to the 


atterw 


Pp yinted out, 


qualified to set by his having voted. 
Now, the only question was, what should 
be dé in thi ise? The Committee, 
there was no doubt, was legally consti- 
tuted, because the Act of Parliament pro- 


1 } ’ . , 
vided that it should be taken be so 
after the Members were sworn; and it 

4 ! ’ 
pp ivedt ( nim, thereto that, to take 
the case as on of strict law, the Com- 

‘ , 4 +! ] ‘ 

ittee was entitled to procecd with the 

} | } , ] 
hnquiry which they were sv mn to make, 


meddle with the 
no direction to the 
hon. Member him- 


ost natural he should 


Ce and Could 


s 


Committee ; 
If felt, as it was n 


feel, the circumstance to be one of a very 
unpleasant nature, he might, on his own 


be 
TH 


relieved from further at- 
was disposed to think, that 


Dt IC < t10 
a} pile ION, 
) 
tenaance. 


House 


the power given to th , at their 
discretion, did not exist, unless the facts 
should specially appear upon the state- 





of the hon. Member himself. Now, 
House had to guard most especially 
urainst the possibility of their employing 
he discretionary authority thus given them 

any Member; but, 
theless, under certain circumstances, 
the exemption which he suggested had 
been allowed; and as one case he might 
that hon. 


ment 


the 


+ 
( 


as a favour to hon. 


heve! 


been 
the 


Members had 
attendance on 


mention, 














yy First Fruits and 
death of any near relation. Then it ap] 
peared to him that the present case was | 
one which might fairly be considered to} 
fall within the principle which had be al 
then acted upon, L. t the Hlouse cousidet 


the situation in which the hon. Member |. 


might be placed, and he thought that it 
would at the propriety of 
interference. 


once sce , its | 
The vote of the hon. Mem- | 
ber himself, given at the election, might 
be brought under the notice of the Com- 
mittee, and he had not the power to absent 
himself, because it was a rule that every 
Member should be present, and h 
give his vote. He did not think, therefore, 
that, upon reference to the case which he 


had cited, and on the application of its 


principle to that which was now befor 
the House, any difficulty would be felt, o1 
that the construction which h 

to put on the statute would be consid 


to be strained to an improper 


Lord John Russell entir ly reed with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite as t 
what he had said on the subject betore 
the House. Certainly the law required 


that the Committee must continue its sit 
ting, without any alteration bein 

the Members sworn; and it did not 
pear, that any hon. Gentl 
his own accord, neglect to 


¢ made in 

) ‘A ° 
van could, of 
attend- 


al d if any q! ec. 


ceive his 
ance on the Committee ' 
tion affecting his own vote, or that of any 
othe $ 
himself came on, 
it. He thought this last consideration 
sufficient the | 
the apology of the hon. Gentleman, and 
to allow him to be exempted from furthe: 
attendance in his place in the Committee, 

Mr. Sanderson then handed in an affi- 
davit to the clerk at the table, and was 
sworn to the truth of its contents 
were as follow :—‘* I was not aware when 
my name was drawn on the London Elec- 
tion Committee that I had voted at that 
election.” 

On the motion of Mr. Williams Wynn, 
the hon. Gentleman was then excused 
from further attendance on the Committee. 


verson in the same 
} 
| 


ie must still vote ay yn 
\ 


to induc: fouse toa 


which 


First Fruits anp Trenrus Bit.) 
Mr. Gally Knight: Iv rising to move 
that this Bill be committed, I cannot help 
regretting that the advocacy of the measure 
has not fallen into abler hands than mine, 
and I assure the House that I should not 


have put myself forward on this occasion | 
had any other hon. Member been disposed | 


fFen. 


must j 
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to take up the 
this subj et. 


Tenths Bill. 
Sir, [ took up 
with it, 


question. 


and have ron on 


with only one object—an anxious wish to 
obtain something more for the poor livings, 
which, on all hands, are admitted to be a 
just object of commiseration. ‘This ts no 
party question, and | trust will be dis 
cussed without any party feeling. In 
I o ut for some source of aid to 
be poor livings —some sour which could 
be mad e without alarming the 
ot it struck me that three 

b s e ma cement of the sn ll 
SI through t help of hich poor 
livings are*-augmented must be m than 
t ssitv of t ise could really de- 
I I und that by 1 uct tt eX- 
penses of management an add nal sum 
uy obtained for the auementation of 
p rs Under this impression 

| ppl Llast S ion I 1 Committee to 
KYU to t matter: t Committee 
wel y na J iently into the sub- 
t there is nothi + in this Bill 
w] 1a | nh el u OuUS SANC= 
1 ot t \ nimitt : tC will now be 

y for n rt] s possible, 

to explain the House in what way the 
boards in question operate at present, and 
what way it appeared to the Committee 
that th isiness which they transact 
i | ( rected in fu 1 The 

is in ques in ie Board 
First Fruits, t Board of Tenths, and 
the Corporation for the Management of 
Qu Anne's Bounty, a all three ex- 
cl | pied in receiving innual 
—P luce of First Fruits and Tenths nd in 
d ng it Out, a l } to ct unit les, 
in tl 1ugmentation of poor livings. It 
is unnecessary for me to remind the House 
that First Fruits and Tenths were originally 
demanded by and conceded to the Pope, 


and that on the Reformation First Fruits 
and Tenths were transferred to the 
Act says, ‘* for more augmen- 


of his imperial 


Sove- 
reign, as th 
{ 
i 


tation and maintenance 


crown and dignity of supreme head of the 
Church of England.’’ On this latter 


a court of First Fruits and Tenths 
Act of Parliament, 


occasion 
was established by 
which court subseq ne ntly dissolved, 
and the of duties 
were annexed to the Exchequer, of which 
the two existing Boards of First Fruits 
and Tenths ar These two 
boards are under the same chief officer, 
the remembrancer, but each board has its 
own receiver and its own clerks. As 


was 


by Ist Elizabeth its 


branches. 





oF 


242 


these 


boards were established to 
first fruits and tenths, it was indispensable 
to arm them with the po rot entorceimneg 
the payment of a ws For thi pur- 
pose they al directed al ly to th 
Court of Exchequer for writ id it is the 
peculiar duty ah remeinbrancer to 
attend to thi pa L-Or ot HUSTLA In 
order that the boards may exactly how 
what should b paid in Oo t Lin t 
course Cv \ writs annual 
addi 1 by E thie 
bisho} . purine thi 1) tw -\ { 
mak a retul » I 3 irda I 
lruits of all t tit s te fj 
which m y hay Ken | t 
prece Oo hatl-y 1 ft res} \ 
dioceses Th ciere’’ y ( Hsia oe 
be SO fully UW ( | iCll il t 
they Ty x pr { to } W t ¢ ‘e 
demanded of m, on SCC f first 
irul i I y 
rirst iruits ! t 
LItel in itu } ( 1) il ii ( 
bisho} On l { i cy s 
of the sum, at ( f tl 
yreat exp $ i ik | are 
allowe i to iq { | ul 
equal yearly paymen | come 
duc t Christma | ’ { 1 tril 
the end of Am Ii \] 
arrives iS I not | ud, it 
bec ymes th luty ol {! i | Tent $ 
to a j li 5 e:.10 cu i { S 
may be 1 del t : SI { d 
not bri he mon { Ist 
June pecom V i | 1 t 
send a second rf (| 
notice d | 
last day of n nam - 
faulter is pl d it is called 
Lit n-sol ent I ll: ats n wh i} 
remem! ae) r may a} { ( ul { 
Exchequ ri a ( pr i) it. 
Keach proce ) ult to 
additional costs and fe i } r tc 
add, that on the death of incum it, 
the Exchequer is empowered to recovei 
arrears of tenths, not only f th ( 
cutors and admin tol f tl last i 
cumbent, but ev from h ul ol 
Arrears of First Fruits are recov ble from 
the last incumbent’s heirs and executors 
but not from his successor. Such thi 
construction, and such at | dut ot 
the two Boards of First Fri nd Tenths 
The third ird, that of (Ju n Anne’s 
Bounty, was yr icht mle Kistence by 
the 2d and 3d of Ann » when that pri $$ 


furst Fruits and 


’ , 
colleet 
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ad 


Tenths Bill. 6 


l 


ive up thie 
Te nths, 


proceeds of First Fruits and 


on the part of herself and het 


successors, and assigned them for ever | 
the augmentation of small livines. O 
this oceasion Queen Anne, by Iettei 
patent, erected a corporation, who wet 


uthoried to receiy 


from the [Exe hequet 


th whole re venue arising trom | irst Kruit 
and ‘Tenth ind t apply them to the au 
mentation of nall livings, 1 hae COrpo- 
ration was very numerous. It consisted 
of the Lord High Chancellor, tl arch 
bishops reat officers of the hous 
hold, the bishops and deans, all privy 
councillor t] lords-lieutenant of all 
counties, &c. The Mayor and Aldermen 
( ndon, and the mayors of all the 
Cl ln of land, they and their suc- 
( rs, were to have a perpetual jurisdic- 
{ } ihey \ t hold at least foun 
el il courts nm every yeal of each ot 
" ( V Cire ed to | riven It 
ul Gazette tourte 1 davs before the hold 
of the s In the first instance, it 
de al | LY ao. rd 0 uld be 
! { ] a DISH p, i jud e, and l 
privy uncill were not present. Sub- 
sequen this stipulation was withdrawn, 
ind it 1 \ that any one of the 
bove di iption ther with every six 
ther go iors ld be a quorum 
Lules we in the first instar laid down 
{ overnn of this board, but it 
\ fterw Is | ovided that, with thr 
Lut ity of i manual, the rules 
it be altered, or new rules introduced, 
sS occasion might require. | 1é SUPCTFIOL 
oth reo OV rs. ol this board, the 
RB ind { () Anne 1b yuuty, were and 
i purely honorat They receive no 
mi ration \ hape for their la- 
Oul | execull ve part ot the board 
is to consist of a salaried secretary and 
trea \ \ nany clerks as micht 
be ne ry. | officers were to be 
paid out of tl funds of the bounty. 


established, 


hen this new b ra Was 
two original boards of First Fruits and 
[enths were left [The only alteration 


introduced, was that 
Board of * 
funds 
First 


ie expr nses of the 
be paid out of the 

The Boards of 
Fruits and Tenths continue re 


i 

I nths shoul 
of the bounty. 
to - 
dues 
the 


them, 


before; they transmit 
which 
them, 
to 


as 
Exchequer, 
it ree 


to 


nits 


again 
to 
the 


fransl ives 


as 
them 


the bounty, which applic 


augmentation of the poor livings. I 
should mention, that for the last century 
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the roverntnent of th | { 1} 



























almost exclusively 

The business appe { ray 

ibly fallen into the 

more Immediately 

late it has n 

notice nthe ¢ 

the boards ai } 

who desires to 

notice. Such \ ‘ , 

pressed OY | i i 

ol Lond i] 

ingly. \ 

I id in ti ( 

iIOW ¢ pla eG 

Line ctual t 

three boards 1 | 

ippointed by 

the cc itu 

qu q ee ’ \ 

and 

lil Vy « ( 

PrOvDaADIY i 

th { n a 
CO Lic ! 

requir | 

furthei 

livings by red 

Dut that tl 

adoption of 

conducted. (ft 

which t | | 

| nths hay | 

form 1 yudgen ; 
these boards 

from ten till t 

davs ire 

brancer, t 

both thes bo 

sh re; th t 1 I 
First Fi lits 

two other { 

and tran cts ti { ( 

at Whitehall] 

ol the B i! i Ll‘ j 
lus office f 

evident, t} eto 

little to do, and 

be he aoe Wel 
nor my intent 
one. The defects. wl] the ( 
could not but ren ink, f 
system; wherever t \ | 
principals will not nd wit 
and whereve1 prin 

, : ! i i U1] 
abuses will creep in lam 
State that in th 
two boards th el l \ t ! 








been kindly or fai 
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that time have devoted, aud still devote, 
a portion of their incomes to replacing the 
whole of the deficit. Since that time 
fresh precautions have been taken, and 
checks introduced, which appear to be 
sufficient, and it must not be forgotten, 
that by the gratuitous services of the pre- 
sent governors, a considerable sum is left 
for the objects of the Bounty, which 
the management of the funds would 
otherwise abstract. The annual amount 
of the salaries of the officers of the 
two Boards, which it is 


abolish, is 2,022/7. 18s. lld., a larg« 


> sum 


when compared with the annual receipts, | 


which average no more than 14,0002 ; the 
whole of this, with the exception of the 
remuneration of the two clerks, 
proposed to transfer to the establishment 
of the bounty, would eventually 
tained for the poor livings. I say even- 
tually, because whilst I desire the 
improvement, [ desire 
prejudice to existing interests. The 
therefore, proposes that the two B 
Virst Fruits and Tenths should be 
lished, and their 
transferred to the Board of Queen 
Bounty. 
out prejudice to 
Bill proposes, that the 
Anne’s Bounty should be 
make equitable compensation to all such 
officers of the abolished boards as shall 
not be transferred to the service of the 
bounty. The office of Remembrancer is a 
patent place—it was made a patent place 
for ever in the reizu of Charles 2nd. 
a freehold, and has been repeatedly s 


be ob- 
to effect 


Bill, 
and 


duties 


existing interests, the 


Id. 


It is, therefore, proposed by the Bill, that | 
the freehold of the patent of sna Desens | 
brancer should be bought up by the gover- 
and that | 
which | 


nors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
the fee on institutions to benefices, 
now forms a part of the Remembrancer’s 
profits, should in future 
to the account of the bounty. 
a few more provisions in the Bill, of which 
I will only trouble the House with two. In 
order to obtain for the 


publicity, it is proposed, Ist, that once, in 
the early part of every year, on some con- 
venient day, the Corporation of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty should hold a general board, 
of which fourteen days’ previous notice 
shall be given in the London Gazette ; and 
2d, that the Governors of Queen Anne’s 


Bounty shall annually present a return of 
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propos d to | 


whom it is | 


to effect it without | 
| ceive the approbation and support of the 
oards of | 
abo- | 
powers be | 
Anne’s | 
To effect the improvement with- | 


Governor of Queen } 
authorized to | 


| and 


It is | 


become payable | 
There are | 
| not that it went too far, but that it did not 


management of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty the advantage of | 





Tenths Bill. 


their receipts and expenditure to the 
Queen in Council, to be annually laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. Five 
offices, three of which are nearly sinecures, 
will be abolished; and about, by the pro- 
posed alterations, 1,500/. a-yearwill event- 
ually be obtained for the poor livings, 
whilst the operations connected with the 
receipt and expenditure of the First Fruits 
and Tenths will be carried on in a more 
regular and satisfactory manner. I am 
aware that the sum is very inadequate to 
the exigencies of the case, but 1,500/. 
a-year for ever is not a benefit entirely to 
be despised; and, at any rate, it is better 
that it should be obtained for the poor 
livings than that it should continue to be 
expended in an unprofitable manner. I do 
not seek to give to the measure which | 
am attempting to introduce a value be- 
yond its due. lam aware that it is of no 
momentous importance, but still it is an 
improvement, and, as such, will [ trust re- 
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House. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. Baines did not rise to oppose the 
motion of his hon. Friend for going into a 
Committee. On the contrary, he was a 
decided friend to the Bill, which was in- 
tended to economise the profuse expendi- 
ture that had hitherto existed in the col- 
lection and distribution of the First Fruits 
Tenths. Wonld the House believe 
it, that out of the miserable pittance of 
13,5000, a-year collected from the digni- 
fied and beneficed cler: gy in England and 
Wales for the benefit of the poor clergy, 
amounting in number to many thousands, 
upwards of 5,000/. was expended every 
year in management before the First Fruits 
and Tenths reached those who ought to 
be benefited by the Fund. It was high 
time that such a system should be re- 
formed; and if he had any complaint to 
make against his hon. Friend’s Bill, it was, 


go far enough. The Select Committee on 
First Fruits and Tenths and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, of which his hon. Friend was the 
chairman, and of which he (Mr. Baines) 
was a member, recommended a much more 
extensive measure than this: their recom- 
mendation in their report was, that the 
Tenths should be paid in future upon a 
valuation approaching more nearly to their 
real amount than at present ; and he would 
say, that even the Tenths, if fairly cols 
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lected according to their 
tion, would yield for poor clergy 
200,000/. a-year, "13,5002, the 
sum produced by them at present. The 
difference was enormous; and he hoped 
that when he brought in the Bill of which 
he had given he should the 
support, not only his hon. Friend, but 
of all the zealous supporters of the Church 
and of the clergy in the House, especially 
when it was considered that if the First 
Fruits and collected now 1n 
their full value, as they were in the 

of Henry 8th, they woud =p 
500,000/. a-year. Nothing could be 
important in any country than to uphold 
the station of the 


labouring clergy of 
denominations, by 


the 


inste a id ol 


have 
] 


i 
> 


notice, 
ol 


lenths were 


ll 
them 

penury in their circumstances ; is 
Bill had this object, he hoped that it would, 
when brought forward, the rt 
of both sides of the House. It might seem 
singular that he, not being a member of 
the Establishment, should take up a mea- 
sure of this nature; but his reason was 
that, thouch the evil of which he com- 
plained had existed for ages, no person 
connected with the Church had ventured 
to grapple with the difficulty, and even his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Nottingham- 
shire, had shrunk from following up the 
recommendation of his own Committee. He 
was not inclined to censure his non. Friend 
for having pursued this course; he was 
rather dispose od to consider it as an act of 
courtesy to himself, proceeding 
from a wish to allow him to prosecute a 
measure through Parliament that he had 
taken up before the First Fruits’ Com- 
mittee was moved by his hon. Friend. He 
had only further to say, that he had some 
amendments to propose upon the Bill now 
before the House when it came into Com- 
mittee, the principal of which were to 
facilitate the at the Bounty 
office, to restore the governorship of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty to its original mixed cha- 
racter of lay and clerical, and to 
the economic settlement of all litizated 
questions by providing a summary m 
of securing the due observance of the 


raising 


securf&re suppt 


and 


as 


. { 
searches 


secure 


‘abs 


pro- 


{Fes. 


original institue | 


; Alte 


visions of the Bill when it had passed into 


Act. 
The House went into Committee. 
On Clause 12, 


an 


| and 
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duly constituted and empowered to act 

hen one-half at least of the 

present were laymen llis 

was to restore the to its 
] 


and provide against the poss 


only W rovere- 
object 
yriginal 
ibility 


nors 


court 


form, 


the addition, 


LInDy uting 


) 
ad to 


1h} roper 


rrer TOU 
ee 
1 ) 
Mr. EB 12 
Manag n sO pralst worthy 


WaS Sald, iu th t be ono- 


ot 


Oll 


ne 
mii 
the 
the whole. 
Mr 

board carryi 
sent. Any layman who 
the boar 7 might easily do 

his intention to the secretary, who would 
send him asummons. He had had occa- 
sion to pay much attention to the subject; 
and he appe the learned Solicitor- 
General to know whether the board had 
any power under the Act to make a new 
valuatic He had taken the opinions of 
many eminent lawyers upon the subject, 
In 


ranaging the income 


corp yrty per cent. 


business as at pre- 
wished to attend 


lo so by stating 


iled to 


yn. 


| until 
had 


ry Ov 


and they were all rm holding 


that the govern 
either 1 count 


no imputation 


ors no such powet 
Ireland. It 
upon them 
the law did not 
His opposition to 
that it 
se who had 
intrusted Inanage- 
ar cht it hard to 
upon the 
inrying O 
is entitled t 
trouble put 
of called 
gentleman sending Idress 
to the Id be 
summons, but it woale bea 


in 
was, ther 
to 

en pow l 
thi ni 
tains d 
hit 
m 


have done what 


} , 
them to 


not 
pe 

Uv. 
ndment 


was simply con- 


in imputation upon th 
with the 


thou 


horto been 

ntof the fu 
cast an imputation 
and interfere 


nd. 


rs, 


CoV ] f 
rovern 


» with the « n of the 


business, DeCause ersol 0 
} 
tt a not to 


nd di 


themselves being 


his ac 
to receive a 
e of time 
secre tary to 


Way 
upon. Any 


secreta ify wou sure 


wast 


trouble to require the 


send notices to three or four hundred per- 


Mr. Baines moved an additional para- | 


graph, enacting that the Court of 
nors of the Corporation of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty should in future be held to 


' 
be | 


Gover- | 


‘ 


sons whose residences were not known, 
Mr. Hume thought, that nothing could 
be more than to direct the 
officer duty it was to send 
monses to every member of the board. 


reasonable 


whose sum- 
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ideration me 
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in the proposition tl 
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did not amount to 
see all the noble Lore 
1 het R 
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the Prot Stant 


( He 
Commons at that 
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noble Lords w 
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weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant 
government in Ireland.” 


In 1808, a petition was presented, 1n | 
i to the Catholie 


which he found this passage :— 


“Your petitioners most solemnly declare 
that they do not seek or wish in any way to 


injure or encroach upon, the rights, posses- | 


sions, or revenues appertaining 


and clergy of the Protestant religion, as b 


law established, or to the churches committed 
t 


to their charge, or any of them: the extent o 
their humbl application being, tha 
governed by the same and rendered 
capable of the same civil and military 
franchises, rewards, and honours, 


} 
i 
1 


t they be 
laws, 
offices. 
as their 


low-subjects of every other denomination.” 


fe would trouble their Lordships with ouly 
one more extract from petitions. In 1812, 
a similar petition was presented. Thi i 
tion was the more remarkable, bee: 
was presented to the House of Commons 
by a noble and learned Lord (Lord Broug- 
ham), as he now was, but who was at that 
time a Member of the other House of Par- 
liament. He was sorry that the nobie and 
learned Lord was not then in his place, 
because he was sure that he would have 
concurred in what he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
was then stating. The petition presented 
by the noble and learned Lord in 1812, 
contained the following passage :— 

“We have disclaimed, disavowed, and so- 
lemnly abjured any intention to subvert the 
present ( hurch Establishment for the purpos 
of substituting a Catholic: 
stead. ' 
will not exercise any privil 
are or may 


Establishment in its 
And we have solemnly sworn, that we 
ge, to which we 
become entitled, to disturb and 
weaken the Protestant religion or t 
Government in Ireland. 
fect truth, assure this honourable House, that 
the political and moral pring iples asserted by 
those solemn and special tests, are not mer ly 


Protestan 
We can, with per- 


re 


in unison with our fixed principles, but ex- 


”? 


pressly inculcated by the religion we proie Ss. 


It so happened, that the noble and learned 
Lord, in presenting that petition, remarked 
upon the oath in a very strong manner. 
The noble and learned Lord *You 
have got all the security that oaths can 
give you--I defy the art of man to devise 
anything stronger.” ‘Their Lordships 
would perceive, from the passages he had 
quoted, that before the boon was obtained 
there was a wish, on the part of the Roman 
Catholics, to give every satisfaction that 
could be required by a Protestant Legisla- 
lature and a Protestant State, and a perfect 
readiness to enter into engagements that 
should preclude them from any right of 


=~ 


interference with the Established Church. 


said, 
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to the bishops 


fel- | 
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QRR 
This was further demonstrated by other 
evidence to which he now begged leave to 
call their Lordships’ attention. ‘The secretary 
board, in his examination 
before the Committee of that House, said 
he firmly believed, that the Catholic body 
had no intention of intermeddling with the 
Protestant Church Establishment. 
was an extract from his evidence :— 


This 


“ }lave you, in conversations or at meetings 
: | with Ca- 
any speculation advanced 


ics or 
i ’ I 


communication 
ever in aid 
ie in that establishment being desir- 
thie atholics of Ireland? Never; 
he Catholics either wish o1 

Roman Catholic, and come« 

with the portion of 
regretted, that 
mixed up with 
have always cone 


municatin respectable 
eee 
a eprty 


them, we have always 

our emancipation has been so 

ecclesiastical matters ; we 
: 


sidered 


it most unfortunate that the question 
has not been separated. Our earnest 
would be for every possible guard and barrier, 
and fence, and protection, to the Established 
Church, and that all her rites and immunities 
should be preserved. I can undertake to say, 
that not a single Catholic clergyman in Ireland 
will contradict what I aver, that they, as 
Catholics, have no views whatsoever to the 


disturbance of the establishment.” 


wish 


He should read no more extracts from pe- 
titions or the statements of laymen, but 
should proceed to lay before their Lord- 
ships some clerical statements. He should 
advert to eertain declarations of Dr. 
M’Hale, who not at the time they 
were made so high in the Church as he then 
was, but was in a position which entitled 
his opinions on Catholic matters to great 
respect. On the 6th of Novembe r, 18206, 
Dr. M’ Hale, had been for eleven 
years a lecturer in Maynooth College, stated 
on oath, before the 
quiry into Irish Education, 


Was 


1 
Who 


Commissioners of in- 
as follows :— 

“Without reference to Parliamentary en- 
actments, [ do not consider the Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland as productive of benefit to 
the country, but as [ am bound to obey the 
law, [ shall acquiesce 1n the enactments of the 
Legislature. If there no laws to bind 
me, I should feel no respect for the Establish- 
ment. As it is, I am bound by the Legislaturs 
of the country, and respect its enactments.”’ 


were 


In another place he says— 


‘¢ Although the great mass of the Catholic 
population derive no benefit from the Estab- 
lished Church, and are therefore under no 
moral obligation to pay tithes to it, yet so lon 
as the law requires that tithes should be paid, 
they will acquiesce in its decisions.” 


Ile went on to say:— 
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«’Asto the dignitaries of the FEstablis | ex 
Church in Ireland, we shall never refuse t ‘ Iw 1. \ Ta 
| 
| 




































































acknowledge the jurisdiction in their tempo- | ment.’”* 
ralities, or the possession of their titles, con- NJ : ] 


ceiving that the state, which conferred them 
alone has the power to take them away, | 


) + ' + \ { 
considering that, as St. Paul says, § W oht | 
not to refuse honour t whom hot is d at \ I 
or tribute to whom tribute, | vi VU 
t folt it 11+) : | 
Henext felt it necessary tocall their atten- | 
tion to the testimony ofa laym ich | 
had forgotten at the moment when he said, : F 
\ 
that he weuld quote no mo: itter di 


from that s ree, and whi Vas Very - C 
portant. [t was the evid elven by 
Mr. O’Connell himself. tfe quoted this ! 

testimony as it had been eiven to 11 \ ‘ 
Lordships by a noble Marl whom he re- 

gretted not to see in his 
the Earl of Winchilsea ; 
noble earl be n pre SECHE, ] Wouil h i\ a I } “ee 
been able to inform their Lordships from ‘ ; a Fj 
what source he ebtained the information. 

He was satisfied, however, that their Lord- | y te it, 
ships would consider that noble Earl's | a wl [ : : 
name a sufficient warrant for the authen- | 3 L.ordshiy recisely 


ticity of the testimony. ‘The evidence of 
Mr. O'Connell, as quoted by thie nobl : ; ; . 4 Bear 


Earl, was as follows :—~ 


‘Suppose the witness were to receis this t of se:— 1 | 
carte blanche upon the st ect of Cat Li 3 | 
L;mancipation, and were required to fill up th I t Af ge P 
extent of concession wit vi h t] Kt } } F ( 


Catholics would be satisfied, how w 


so, and what would they require? M 

O'Connell. —I would require that t rs! [1 

of both Hlouses of Pa ment uld |} 

thrown open to Ron Catholics; and that ve FE t 

persons professing that re 1 should misil } I i 

eligible to hold the 0 

other places of trust and et nent, frot t : t. | 
which they < now ¢ d Lhis t I 

IT would require, and what would, I think 

satisfy them; but, in maki t ( 


I would recommend the al ite aboh 1 O ce 7 1. 
40s. freeholds. — Let tl witness state f{ 

what reasons he would recommend the curt i 

ment of the privil of elects frat 

Mr. O’Connell. For the purp Of SEC \ 

the Established religion in Ireland, ard oval : ! | 

would further recommend, that no « y ' 

whatever be made to the Roman Catholi lid you, my Lord, te them! 


unless the Establishment in Ireland be ren- ‘o] save 1 J 

dered inviolable, The recommendation | t f n erw 
now given, and the opinions expressed | 
witness appear to be very much at variance | { j 


with those sentiments said to have | n con- |t 21 

tained in his speeches at the Catholic Associi- | 

tion and. elsewhere. - Mr. O'Connell lt q i I 
I do not hold myself bound by what [ might } of 
have said in that assembly or elsewhere, undei ‘¢ ] 
particular circumstances. Many things hay th spa] { the Linstant, | 
been spoken by me on these « 
heat of debate, or under the influence of 
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Roman Catholics, on their part, were ready | the petitioners alleged, and as he (th 


to enter into a compact ; and, from what 
he had said of the declaration in the House 
of Commons, in March, 1834, it was clearly 
so considered by Parliament. Their Lord 
ships would perfectly recollect, that on the 
28th of April, 1857, when the Marquess of 
Downshire presented a petition from the 
Protestants of Ireland, stating that they 
did not approve of that oath, the noble 
Viscount near him had said, “he did n 
approve of that oath. Their Lordships a 
knew how it was introduced, how it was 
got into the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 
Without that oath, their Lordships knew 
the bill would never have been got through 
Parliament.” That was very true, and it 
was satisfactory to show,that that amounted 
to a compact on both He still 
hoped to have the advantage of hearing 
what must be known by certain noble 
Lords—namely, what actually passed be 
tween the Roman Catholic leaders and the 
Cabinet at the time when the Emancipa- 
tion Bill was introduced. But whether 
there was a compact or not would be ve ry 
The great 


It 
1] 
il 


side S- 


far from deciding the question. 
point was, whether those persons had, as 

““It is right that I should add, that I am not 
inquiring into anything that was s uid or done 
in the House of Lords. I appeal solely to 
the newspaper statements, and my inquiries 


| 


are limited exclusively to the document set | 


out in these newspapers, purporting to be an 
examination I underwent. I 
tion merely as to whether that document was 
represented to your Lordship as genuine, and 
if so, by whom and in what manner. This 
is my object in writing to your Lordship. 
*‘Confiding to your courtesy for as speedy 


solicit informa- 


a reply as may suit your perfect convenience, 
[ have the honour to be, my Lord, your very 
obedient, humble servant, 


“ DanrEn O’CONNELI 
“©The Earl of Winchilsea.’ 
“ Fastwell-park, March 6, 1838 
‘*Sir,—I hasten to reply to your letter, 


which has just reached me. In answer to th 
first question which you have ; 
‘Whether I ever quoted the questions and 
answers lately specified by the Lishop of Eyx- 
eter in the House of Lords?’ the extracts of 
which have enclosed to me, | beg to 
inform you, that ] certainly have, upon differ- 
both in the House ol Lords and 
elsewhere, publicly quoted them. 

“¢ In answer to your second question, ‘ | pon 
what authority I quoted them?’ I have only 


put to me 


you 


ent occasions, 


to reply, that I read them in the House of | 


Lords out of a newspaper, in which they had 
been inserted, stating, at the same time, as they 
had received no contradiction from you, that 


Bishop of Exeter) thought they had, 
violated their sworn engagements. Then, 
in order to see whether they had or had 
not done so, the first thing necessary would 
be to ascertain what their sworn engage 
ments were, to look at the oath, and also 
to look at what must be considered as the 
fair interpretation of that oath. He should 
not fatigue their Lordships by reading th¢ 
whole of the oath, but should confine him- 
self to that part of it which related espe 
cially to this subject. The Roman Catholic 
oath contained this passage : 


6s | do swear that I will defend to the ute 
most of my power the settlement of property 
within this realm, as established by the law 
ind | do hereby disclaim, disavow. il | 
solemnly abjure any intention to subvert th 


present Church Establishment, as settled hy 
law within ind | 
swear that I never will exercise 


this realm; do solemnly 


, to dis. 


any privile 
to which I am or may become entitled 

or weaken the 
Protestant 


Ido solemnly, in the 
‘ testify, 


turb Prot Stant religion or 
covernment in this kingdom: and 


and declare = that 


and every part thereof, 
plain and ordinary sen 


fess 


} , 
cdeciaration, 


’ 


withentic. 


ike n, I 


I conceived them be If in this 
conclusion I find myself mist have 
only to add, that I shall be ready to acknow- 

ledge it. 
oy 
positively at what time, 
appeared ; but I 
Post or Ne 
lon the ¢ 
about the year 1825, on the subject of the lvio- 

man Catholic Relief Bull. 

“ Thave the , 
‘Your obedient humble servant, 
‘“Wuincnr 


“ Daniel O’Connell, Esq.” 


to 


back 
or im what paper, the 


think 


cannot bring to my recollection 


quotauons either in 


the Morn 


were foun ie 


Line s, and that they 


vidence C1ven by you, 


honour to be, Sn 


rA AND NotriNGHaM, 


“16, Pallemall, March 17, 1 

My Lord,—I am to 

thankfully the promptitude and distinetnes: 
the reply to my two questions. 

‘““T owe it to myself, 


bound icknowledve 


{ 
OT 


and | think | also Owe 
it to you, my Lord, to state, that although | 
had no doubt that the pretended extract of my 
evidence, which you found in the newspapel 
Iyy Lordship, 
fabrication by the writers of those 
yet I have taken the trouble of reading ove 


mentioned your was a mere 


lie Wspape rs 


the entire of my evidence before both House 
of Parliament, and I can now solemnly pledge 
myself that the by 
totally unfounded, and that no evidenc ot 
could warrant the publication of that 
You have, therefore, I do 
assure you, my Lord, been deceived by the 


quoted vou 1 


» SSave 


mine 


VASSAL ¢ 


aS yenuine. 
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mental reservation wh e\ 
Cee ie Diet + +] : 7 
Now, in orael ct it Ul I til ile 
ing of those word lto arri t ; 
true construct) did - mee) ; 
; . YY. 1 rm 
require Much argun { fe \ 
ied } +] y }> 
been denied, t] hev w { 
at the anin ponentis—that tl 
not to rely on the meaning tl | 
affixed to the oat] Wi { 2 
; ee 
tainly had a \ 
to interpre ( 
: | 
refer to any ont pol ! y or} |] 
to any contemporan l \ 
a i 
words of th Leg it ( 
elucidate  t! tio} 
purpose, he would 1 e 
their Lordships { ( 
: ; ( 
table read certain extracts from 
his Majesty George 41 , lt | 
command the Lor ( "i 
( 
delivet t ) i ( t ; 
re ul l fo] s 
“T] 7 
‘ \ s 
( | \Ia ' 
iB | 
Maj ! | 
Nin odom, 
M ch is d | 
hew p ] l : } y ¢ 
would permit t “A ivi 
deception ul t 1 oxy be f i t ‘ 
+ 
of its truth, I it less y n n 
time to contradict i | vide 
cha es a \ | | ' | | | itt 
iwainst m , 
L re y vy \ 
cate or to cont t W cing 
me oly 
il ey t y ] - 
u Hn rom 
\eauin, n | 1 2 
satisfact | | 
my Lord ( 
1) ()'( 
\ 
| Marl of W 
} . oe i 
1] i . = \J ) 
ir } | | 
when your lett t ] 1a, ) ni | 
after a considerable sear I h ed ( { | } 
that the extract thre vident ‘ } { ¢ ' 
have been eve you hbetore tl }’ men 
mentary Committ | ( n | ; re) Du 
the Standard newspaper th r{ of | ‘ { ! ( { { { 
ruary, 1653, act pat g 1} } } 
: | 
of that day. { \ P 
“T have since carefull perus lt Vid ( t 
piven by you before the Committees yf Iho ‘] +} | f i m 1, ’ : 
House ; I | il yea ind I iin hound mW ( | } ni} \ 
justice to you to state, that the Opiplons attri 1) IEL C)¢ 
buted to you in the extra reterred to a aed Winch 
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eply interesting to the best feelings of his 
people, and involving the tranquillity and 
concord of the United Kingdom, with the 
temper and th leration which wil! best 


" 7 - 1,5} 
he successful yur d A. 


mo 


insure t issue of yi iWpber 


tions.” 

The answer to the address was precisely 
similar. 
tho ieht he was not ing 





to Sav, that he : 
too far in stating, that when they consi- 
dered these very solemn communications 
which had passed between his jesty 


George 4th and that House of Parliament 


{LORDS} 





Lhe right rev, Pri iate proceeded | 


>! bound, 


at this time, and he might add the other 
House of Parliament also, for be believed | 
the answer to the address returned by the 
lfouse of Commons was, as usual, an ccho | 


of the Speech—he said, when they consi- 

) : 
dered t 
was returned to the communication 
by his Majesty to their Lordships’ House 


| 
1) 
li 


made 


> very remarkable answer which | watt . 
e very remarkable answer which | On this interpretation, there was one ob- 


wken they observed how pointedly it | 


referred to the oath—when they recollected 
that his Majesty declared himself bound to 
maintain the Protestant Establishment and 
the rights of the clergy of that establish- 
ment, and when their Lordships answered 


that communication as they had done— | 


when they considered all these things, they 


less than a solemn compact between that | 


House and the Sovereign, to preserve those 
rights and privileges inviolate. 


The oath | 


was, in fact, the only security given by the | 


Roman Catholics when the boon which they 
had so long desired was granted to them. 
In looking to that security, he thought 
that the words of the oath ht to be 
interpreted according to the Speech of his 
Majesty, in which he expressed his inten- 
tion to maintain the rights of the Protestant 
establishment, and to guard and secure it 
from all danger. That, however, did not 
seem to be considered by all men as the 
‘ight mode of interpreting this oath. A 
learned Member of the other House 


ou 


a? 


of 
Parliament had said, “ that he felt himself 


at liberty as a Protestant, to deal with the 


whole of that oath according to the con- 


struction put upon it by the House of 


Commons.” That arose from the failure 
of Mr. W. Horton’s motion to prevent 
Roman Catholics from exercising the right 
of voting on matters affecting the Church. 
That was resisted, because it would lead 
to endless discussion as to what question 
Was or was not connected with the inter- 
ests of the Church. It was also argued 
that h a provision was unnecessary, 


sucn 


‘ | reject d. 
could scarcely come to any other conclusion | + 

: : ae | strange if, while one party was so eager to 
than that the proceeding amounted to no | ‘ 
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afforded the best security that could be ob- 
tained. In several publications, another 
notion was broached—that the oath was 
not to affect Members of either House of 
Parliament in their legislative capacity. 
That notion was first broached by a very 
honourable man, the brother of a noble 
Lord. Mr. Langdale, and was subsequently 
1 to by Mr. That 
learned gentleman said-——“ The interpreta- 
tion he put upon the language of the oath 
was this—t e Roman Catholics were 

as were the Protestants also. to 
support the Church Est 


as it continucd to be the law. 


296 
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1 
hat 


S| ’ 
¢ 
th i 


iblishment as long 
But 
legislator, he considered it perfectly com- 
petent in him to make any proposition for, 
or to be any party in, altering those laws.” 


as a 


servation to be made—namely, that it was 
in virtue of that cath that Roman Catholics 
were admitted into Parliament, which pri- 
vilege they deemed the most important, 
and considered all their other demands only 
as fine dust in the balance. That admission 
was, in their estimation, the only object of 
consequence, and unless that was granted 
all other objects of their desire were to be 
It would, therefore, be rather 
obtain admission into Parliament, and the 
other was so reluctant to grant that ad- 
mission, the oath did not extend to Roman 
Catholic Members in their legislative capa- 
city. In the very front of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act it was said— 

“And | 


it enacted, that from and after the 


commencement of this act, it shall be lawful 
for any person professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, being a peer, or who shall after the 
commencement of this act be returned as a 


m 
Member of the House of Commons, to sit and 
vote in either House of Parliament respective- 
ly, being in all other respects duly qualitied to 
sit and vote therein, upon taking and sub- 
scribing the instead of the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjura- 
tion.” 


following oath, 


And why, or for what purpose, was 
such language placed in the front of that 
Act, if the oath provided by the Act was 


| not to affect the Roman Catholic Members 


in their legislative capacity? If such Jan- 
guage was not used for the purpose of 


restraining them as legislators, he knew 


nothing more absurd than that such ex- 
pressions should have been inserted at all. 
But he would beg to remind their Lord- 


| ships that Protestants were not bound by a 


similar oath: and wherefore, then, were 


because the oath was perfectly clear, and | the Roman Catholics bound by an oath not 
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to weaken or injure the Protestant estab- | taken, Shere were others, and not a few, 
lishment, if that oath did not extend to| who adhered to it in its obvious meaning 
them in their legislative c: pacity ? There} and refused to participate in any measure 
was another inter ‘pretation of this oath. It | affecting the interests of the church. He 
was assumed to be no more than a declara- | might, in the first place, mention a nobl 
tion similar to that which was made | Lord, formerly a cute r of the othe 
persons previous to taking office in ar 
department of the public service. Thi 
was a notion which he believed was wg luded to the Earl of Fingal. That nobl 
put forward by Mr. Langdale. That hon. | Lord had not any of those loose notions 











































Gentleman referred to the obligation whi i in regard to the oath which he had take 
all Ministers of State and other hich offi- | wht some entertained, and felt himself 


cers came under when they took office, not | bound to abstain from all acts which could 
to use the influence of their « thee in any | poss lv affect, in the slightest « ry : iInju- 
way tending to injure the Protestant | rously the Church Lstablishment. He 
Church or Protestant Government. But | had shown his sincerity, too, in the view 
Mr. Langdale did not advert, when arguing | he had taken of that oath by refusing to 
on a question affecting the Church of [re- | jom in any measure hostil to the Estab 

land, that that decl peci 

limited to England, and therefore was not { } seat in the other House of Parha- 
applicable to any question having reference | ment fhe noble Lord’s declaration in 

to the Church of [reland. That hon. | regard to the Roman Catholic oath ea | 
Gentleman, however, put forward his views | him the loss of his election for the « ty 

on a question having reference solely to | of Meath. Such, he believed, was the 
Ireland. They would now see that there | fact, f t was generally stated, that he had 

were very diffi views in reference to | lost his election in consequence of — his 

this oath as it "affect d thr church. A dex ration in I rard { that oath. Lie : 


> $477 ) } | ] { ] h in Teal . + +1} ] , 
Watlon Was speciaily AEST1CCL A IPCil IN) al mad,evena : Li ird 





noble Viscount, a Member of the other | would not argue, that the noble Lord had 
House, and a Member also of her Majesty’s | | Lmartyr; he was not certain of 
Government—he meant the noble Lord, | caus hich produced the defeat of t 
the Member for Northumberland—made | n but 1 ’ said 
some observations in the other House in } 1 lucky d 

reference to the i Church in 1835. On | a Is ¢ n was 7 
that occasion the nobli pte —and he| I t t happ Mr. O'R , 


believed the noble Lord was a sincere | Ll also declared similar sentiments; he 
Christian and good Churchman, he said | was 1 1 martyr, but he shared the same 
with the greatest sincerity that he believed | fate with the nobl 


the noble Lord was a good Churchman— | alluded, and also lost hi t 
but in 1835 the noble Lord had said, that | consequen of the views 1] ertained 


although he was bound not to injure the | of the oath which he would have had to 
Church of England, he considered the | take | re assuming his seat in the House 
Church of Ireland an insult to the I[rish | of Whether any other Irish 
people. The noble Le felt himself | Roman Catholic Members of the House of 
restrained by his oath of office so far as the | Commons were equally willing to make a 
Church of England was concerned, but he | similar declaration, at the hazard of similar 
felt also that that oath was not binding on | consequences, he did not know, but hh 
him in reference to the Church of Ireland, | rejoiced to say, that Mr. Petre, an English 
and that he was at liberty to use his influ- | 
ence as a Cabinet Minister to effect such 
alterations in the Irish Church as his pecu- 
liar views might induce him to consider 
necessary. Tle (the Bishop of Exeter) 
therefore was obliged to say, that the Roman 
Catholic oath had no affinity, and could 
not have been intended for a purpose 








similar to that for which the oath of office view 
was provided. He was, however, happy to 1 his 
say, that while some Roman Catholics inion, the right of that 
were eager, or apparently eager, to throw | oath. The first clause of that oath to which 


off the obligation of the oath they had | he would advert was as follows :— 
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by disclaim, disavow, and so 
lemnly abyjure 
present 
law witht 


ert the 
1 hy 
ical DY 


Now, he thou 


that part of the 


sclentious man who fia 


Church Est 


ho 











stility to the ishment, or 
any intention of subverting it, from quali 
ivine himsclf, by taki the oath for a 
seat im arliamen The next 
Was — 
“IT do solemnly I 1] 
exercise any privilege to which I 
become entitled ( turb ¢ Wi ! t 
Prote tal P t mt Gros j nit 
inthe U4 L\ . 
Now, be certain] ic | threat 
» of th th was t »{ of 
the Roman ! M 1 { 
hold ¢ t t » Crt VI 
by { t out! CO { 
1 th Pho wl » «un < 
ine th fant 11 ! 
bi Vint vard j i l ! 
they Wel pre nt H 
wri of s a peete) non t! 
to advise | { \ rtain 
nt a I t rf ( bid 
State. coy Iq ly } t | 
ODS 1} 1 al i 
immons should be precluded from ad 
he Maj V upon ¢ > yy or pu 
affiurs to 1 il 1] t 
referene 1, tl I 
were Is ¢ ~ tO ly, ft it 
he held th t he had la 
read to Impose a 1 ‘straint on Romuin | 
tholic Members which was not put upon 
Protestant The Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers swore, that they would not exer 
any privilege to which they were or might 
become entitled—and that uld only refer 
to their legislative privilege, for their other 
privileges we mentioned afterwards—to 
disturb or weaken 1 rotestant rel } 
I the Protestant G ) et. Phe 
Vor oO ao lO h IF naVINg t dene ran 
inj ire the Protestant Church ot the Pro- 
testant Governmen as oy law established 
Now, he was happv to sav, that these wer 
not wild ot S of his Phe Wel not 
taken up by him without consulting th 
testimony of conscientious Roman Catholi 
centlemen in regard to their view of the 
oath lo show their Lordships the view 
taken by con ntious Roman Catholics in 
resard ti is Oath 1 read a pas- 
I 
we trom | r of & most re spectable 
gentieman, Mr. Waterton, of Yorkshire, as 
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Roman Catholi 


we understood, dated Wakefield, the 6th 
of March, 1835 In that letter, Mr. Wa- 
terton said: 

6 ¢ t} mmane if 1 { ao ot} 
Ww th spe ne oF fe | nell i 
Mi er of Parhaine in uli f 
l ent no power on eurt | k¢ 
take }’ 

Ile rei ked t] with ploasure, for tl 
J i] 1 to | aug | 

| 

{ wl e right m retation of the | 
uUthouel V migat net | 1 sO 
( ssful a ther 

















i \\ \\ ! \ Val oO 
1 } r | ral lon ht ; 
Lit { re Re \ a 
respected the | t in for | 
ind | | ) | ( j ] 
t ' wes 
that \ rton a Fi | oath 
| ‘ hat af oni ives 
ould 1 } \ } But t ‘ not 
di tal who, from similar cau 
Phil } to t k 1} } i | tlitl 
ho 10: State ] Or 1 thy } 
tion of the nob baron, the S iry fol 
the ( i who w perhans | le to 
ive their Lordships. s infor! Lon 
sul t tae uy ) 1 that Roman 
( lic gentleman of high rank ti io- 
lta wa 
Majesty 
} quired to 
{ 
ake tl ith under t ict for repealing 
the Roman Catho disabilities But that 
cent] very much to |} honour, said 
} could not take that oath consist ntly 
with the view he entertained, and in con- 
sequence he was not admitted a member of 
1e | 1¢1] This statement | had re- 
ceived froma most respectable individual ; 
but if the facts were different, perhaps th 
noble Baron, th Secret ry for the C‘olo- 
nies, could inform their Lordships how thi 


matter really stood. 

Lord Gi nelo believi d, the facts were as 
stated by the right rev. Prelate, but he 
doubted whether it was the oath necessary 
inder the Emanci t which 
refused. 

The Bishop ol 


pati yn Ac was 


it scemed 


7 ‘ ° 
LExeler said 
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however, that some vath had been refused, } } 


which, as a Roman Catholic, the Bishop of | 
Malta could not conscientiously take. Th 
was sorry, that time had prevented him 
from making more particular inquiries on 
the subject. Had he thought, that ther 
could have been any doubt in regard to th 
matter, he would have given the nobl 
Baron notice of his intention to put the 
question to the noble Baron, when a satis- 
factory answer might have been obtained 
The noble Baron had, however, allowed 
that some oath had been refused, and it was 
highly probable, al all events, tha it W 
the oath necessary to qualify for office pri 
scribed by the Emancipation Act. [Lord 
Glenele: Vhat was not to be assumed. ] 
Che noble Baron had admitted, that thet 


\ 
Was a ql stion about some oath, but the 
noble Baron could not say positively what 


that oath was. Hi thought they might 
conclude, under the circumstance: that it 
was really the oath to which he had called 


their Lordships attention. 
Lord Glenele was unable to say what 
the oath was, but would mak inquirl 


on the subject and inform t 
Prelate of the result. 

The Earl of Aberdeen knew that the 
oath was the one mentioned by the ri 
rev. Prelate . 

Th Bishop of Eaxeler had now the 2u- 
thority of a late Secretary fo) the Colon 
that the oath was what he had stated it to 
be, and that the Bishop of Malta had re- 
fused to take that oath—that that Prelat 
had refused to qualify himself to be a 
member of his late Majesty’s Council by 
] 


taking an oath which was at variance with 


his views asa Roman Catholic His re- 
fusal was the cause why he was not ap- 
pointed. That Prelate felt, that he could 
not conscientiously take an oath not to 
weaken or disturb the est iblished church 
or to injure the Protestant religion, h¢ 


himself being a Roman Catholic, and he 

chose rather to forego the honourable offi 

which was offered him than do violence to 

his conscience. ‘These were men whom 

he most sincerely honoured. In the course 
rd 


of the discussions on the Roman Catholic | 


oath there was one learned person who put 
another construction on the word ‘* estab- 
lishment ” than what that word was 
usually supposed to imply. Mr. O’Connell, 
on the 11th of March, 1834, was reported 
in Hansard to have said, that 


“ There could be no controversy about the 
oath as it now stood, becaus the! 
thing in it to prevent a Catholic from acting 


at 
J 
’ 
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hurch,” because reports of the proceedings 


in that House could not b expected 
ilways to convey the very words of the 
lifferent speakers, and all that could be 


xpected was a fair representation of argu- 


rT \W ild be att iched to particular shades 
fon ing, he would not place entire 
nfid l th cura of a report 

i | puras ised in tl vath was 1 how 
thie stablished cl irch but ‘the 

re t irch esta ishi it ; id there 
\ rv great liffterence between the 
.pressions. Mr. O’Connell said, he 

id t sSWear to maintain t tithes and 
blati Pala » the ch ren B t the 
hurch estab hm it could only mean 
hose privileg possessions right ind 
dow its wh I th Stat took care the 
ur uld possess, whether by original 
lowment, or by donations from the 
xwn or individuals afterwards. If there 
anv meaning in il chu th establish- 
ient, that was the true meaning, and cer- 
tainly it was the meaning contemplated im 
the oath. but Mr. O'Connell said further, 


he on est tblished b 


b ss an stablished church if 
dep 1 of its temporalities? To be sure 
it would; for it would then cease to be an 

stablishment, a though it would not cease 
to be a church, for the church was beyond 
the rea | ft human laws, and de} nae | 
n th ill of the Almighty An estab- 
1isiiment meant and could only b inder- 
1 t in, the rights, privileges, pos 

SI] ind endow nents of th church, S 
protected and secured to her by the laws. 
Phis, then, was the duty imposs 1 on 
t man (¢ ith lics by the oaths whi h tl eV 
had taken. ‘They were bound to do no- 
thing to inj ire the establishment, or to 
weaken any of those rights secured to the 
chu h by the law S. Thes« were the 
engagements into Which the Roman Catho- 
lics had entered, and those engagements 


the 
th 
the 


Was 


ents and opinion In any case of nicely- 


the people, and he asked would the 











yleased with respect to the temporalities 
| ny ities 





tablished church, either as rega ded 











































wer, authority, or emoluments of the 


would not charge that individual 


having used the words ‘ established 


j \} 1 } } 
t CXpressions, when o 


reat import- 


there were two churches in Ireland 


iw, and the otl 


I 


ae : ; 
petitioners said, and he said with them, 
Roman Catholies had violated. Phey 


het net ft idpniine by an ob} LOW Lh 


S 


juestion—namely, what 


t the Roman Catholics so 
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long out of Parliament? And the answer ; former occasion, his conduct had been sub- 
was, their adherence to their oaths—an | ject to a good deal of comment ; and, 
adherence which nothing could induce | therefore, dismissing for the moment what 
them to violate. He admitted, that at first | was stated by the petitioners, he begged 
sieht there was much in that objection. | leave to say a few words in support of the 
The oaths previously required to be taken | position he had taken up. Their Lord- 
by Roman Catholics had long been a matter | ships would not, probably, think this a 
of complaint. They said, that they were | waste of time when he read a notice, which 
he paper of the House of Com- 

l church, but they com- | mons for last Monday. The notice was to 
plai hat they were required to take an | this effect, ‘* that im case the notice by 
oath by which they were compelled to} Lord Maidstone is proceeded with, and 
: } 


abjure a principal dogma of their faith. | entertained 


ready to enter into any engagement not to | stood on t 
hurt the establish 


} 1 ¢ 
meu tL 


| bv the House, to bring before 
They said that that obnoxious oath was! the House the charee of perjury, made by 
proposed to them because they were con-{ the Bishop of Exeter against Members of 


i 


sidered enemies of the church, and they | this House.” He had not been able to 
asked, what was th utility of imposing | find any subsequent statement relative to 
such an oath upon them, if they gave | this subject, either among the notices of 
security not to interfere with the church | motions, or in the minutes of the proceed- 
establishment ? Now, he admitted that | ings of the House of Commons, although 


there was a creat deal in that argument,!it did appear that Lord Maidstone pro- 
ent + > 8 ’ ° | i . : 7 * 
but still he did not think it was conclusive. | ceeded wi his motion, and that the 


What was the history of the necessity for | House entertained it He trusted that ly 





requiring Roman Catholics to take oaths 'should receive the indulgence of their 
different from those required from Protest- Lordships if, in reference to his assertion 
ants—take, for instance, the oath abjuring | of the violation of the oath imposed upon 
transubstantiation 2? It was this — they | Roman Catholics, he ventured to read that 
Were found not to have adhered to then part of his charge to thi clerey of his 
other engagements. In the tim of | dives which a noble Lord in the other 
Charles 2nd, an individual ve conversant | Hi uluded to, and, for ought he (the 
with tl onduct of the Ro an ( tho! Bishop of | I kn W, till Intended to 
ot thi d , Father Walsh, and who was| bring under the notice of that House ; 
well acquainted with the troubles of that | and as he « d not be } t in the other 
period, wri in 1001, a Remonstrance | Flouse to defend himself, perhaps thei 
to the R n Catholics of E ind, Tre- | Lords] ins would forgiy him if he co 1} led 
land and Scotla . and in th | eface he { that Inatt t i tle with thr petition now 
tated, tl | before them. In 1836 he had occasion to 
l addr sg th ] rory of his di ecese, at the 
ie ; ; ra ih. me } triennial y tion, and, in the course of 
own pi we ; tl m Lye. | his. obsery tions, hh did, w! it «if was 
servation in swearing any vath, even of alle- | Comme nly the practice of bishops to do, 
g1ang premacy Kine, and | address the clergy on all the great trans 
swearit inything « loctrine whatsoever, ex- actions which had taken place with re- 
cept those articles which, by the indispensable | spect to the religion of the country and the 
condition of tl communion, they may not} church of England and Ireland; and he 


dissemble uj ith. That tel f tran- | had particularly thought it his duty to 
’ i | 


express his opinion on a Will which had 

tement of a learned | been under the consideration of Parliament, 

entitled, * An Act for the better regulation 

of Ormond, to whom, in fact, Father | of ecclesiastical revenues and the promotion 
i 


than | of moral instruction in Ireland, in refer- 
ence to which he remarked—and there 


Was in consequence of the practices of the | appeared to him nothing irregular or re- 
prehensible in commenting however 
that Father Walsh wrote his remonstranee. | strongly, on a Bill which had never 
fle had 1 that he thought that the | passed into an Act of Parliament—that it 

i was, in plain English ‘ a Bill for seizing 


| 
' - . 
broken. It would be affectation in him } on the revenues of the Protestant Church 





oaths taken by certain parties had been 


to pretend to be ignorant that, in conse-|in Ireland, and applying them to some 
hat assertion on a] undefined purpose of teaching morality 
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without religion, and religion without a, his intention to advance the technical and 
creed.” He afterwards proceeded to ob-|trumpery plea, that because his statement 
| related to the last arliament, the present 
; : of Commons had no rig to take 
«On this Bill I shall be brief, but I cannot eid aeare er 

| 1C¢ ) the matter; but l SI lL deal 


t 
p 


serve as follows :— 


but congratulate you, on higher grounds than ; 7 et 

33 } " l i real merits O tne ¢ 
sympathy with your distressed and excellent 1, : 
brethren, the clergy of that country, tl 2 speed ae 


1 
} , 
Dee 


cause of true religion has not phras 


abandoned; that those moderate 
such they have been proved to bé 
piety and wisdom of former age 

for the maintenance aud extensio1 
faith throughout Ireland have no 


prey of a perfidious faction, 
have acquired the pov 
unhappily they poss 
entering Into engagem«e 
selves by pledges, 
Protestants would deer 
who call themselves C 
violate, Inthe discus 
Parliament I felt it my 
ance to it 

treachery, 

exercise 0 y 

to weaken ot 

In truth, when 

and olt-repe iter 

Roman Ca 

them—of 
oath, and of the 

it upon their con 
the certain consequ 
(if it had passed) 


viser—that it would } 


~ 
tholics 


it s{ 


ment—a h ivy 

gion, and ; 

it Was a meas 

of the Roman Cath 
hostility to that rel 
sary—when 

nature of the me 
by which it was enfo 
milder terms. thi 
mind cin be exp! ( 
tle conduct of those who 


treachery, aggravated by perjury.’ 


The only meaning of the sewords was,’that 
the persons who demanded that measur 
were guilty of ‘perjury, aggravated by | 
treachery ;” and it was for him to show | 
that those persons were Roma itholics, | 
who required it for purposes contradictory 


1 
thy 
at 


to the engagements which they h ud 

entered into. Before he proceeded further, 

he wished to observe, that the noble Lord 

who had given the notice he had just n he 
alluded to, described the passage he had | Member vas th ‘ime mover of the 
now read as a charge of perjury against | 

Members of the House of Commons, and yuntry, for the purp abusing their 
consequently implied that the words “ per- | Lordships. r. urray ) ‘epeated, 
fidious faction” applied to Members of the | tl it it necessary to s us 10/. to aid 


late House of Commons. Now, it was not } that learned Member m his design of obs 
? 


n, through the 


’ 
1oug! 
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against whom he had been compelled to 
bring the charge of perjury, and he had 
been reduced to it by the motion of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell). It was the 
course which had been chalked out for him 
by that motion. 
to remark on the Government; that was 
not the object of his observations, but there 
was one circumstance connected with that 
individual to whom he had before alluded 
(Mr. Sheil), which gave a tone of autho- 
rity to his statement, and seemed to sanc- 
tion it as correct. That individual who 
had made the assertions to which he had 
adverted had within the last fortnight 
received from her Majesty’s Government a 
remarkable proof of their confidence, but 
at the same time he felt sure that the noble 
Viscount would never have recommended 
to her Majesty to bestow on him such an 
especial mark of royal favour. He would 
now remark upon what 

him upon a former occasion by a noble and 
learned Lord whom he was glad to see 
present—the Lord ( hancellor of 
that he had not only charged certain per- 
sons with perjury, but also others with 
subornation of perjury. The noble and 
learned Lord had said (and it was a con- 
clusion as clear 
clusions of the noble Lord 


Ireland— 


of which he himself admitted the 
force) that all persons privy to any instance 
of perjury, or assisting others in doing that 


which they could not effeet without pere | 
jury, were all guilty, morally guilty, of | 
he opinion of the | 


subornation. This was 
noble and learned Lord, and _ this 
the opinion which he himself held, and 
in his character as a dignitary of the 
church it was he would maintain. 


was 


one 


He did not wish to pursue the inquiry as | 
md ; . . . . . . 
; charge of the Bishop of Exeter, in which 


to what extent the individuals he had men- 
tioned had been guilty of perjury, but he 
would not shrink from following up the 
principle on which he had made the charge. 
This had rendered it necessary for him to 
deal with the names of those persons, but 
he had done so solely on that account, and 
he did not think that he had done anything 
contrary to his duty as a Bishop, when he 
was addressing the clergy of his diocese on 
the solemn occasion of a visitation, in point- 
ing out to them the way in which the 
church was seemingly endangered, and the 
seurce from which that danger had arisen. 
For having done that, however, he had 
been made the subject of animadversion in 
another place, not only during this, but 


{LORDS} 


He had nothing whatever , 


had been said of 





and correct as all the con- | 
were when he | 
vas not actuated by political bias, and one | 


full | 


| that Prelate,’’ 
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also during the last Session. It was said, 
he ought to be impeached for it, and he 
was told that this idea was founded on the 
authority of the noble and learned Lord, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The 
noble and learned Lord had said, when he 
expressed his opinion in Parliament on the 
charge to which allusion had been made, 
that he (the Bishop of Exeter) was im- 


| peachable for what it contained. Upon 


hearing that, he had ventured to cry out 
“impeach ;” it was the only thing he 
could do, not as a defiance, but as giving 
him, when a grave matter of this kind was 
brought against him, the only opportunity 
there was of defending himself. This 
charge, too, had been made by the noble 
Lord, the chief Secr¢ tary of State, not only 
in this, but also during the last Session of 
Parliament, and it had been also made by 
another high functionary of the Govern- 
ment—the Attorney-General. That learned 
person had said (and it was most surprising 
to him that he had was 
reported to have said, in a speech on the 
discussion of the Church-rate Bill, on the 
14th of March, 1837, 

“That the Bishop of Exeter had, in a charge 
to the clergy of his diocese, been guilty of the 
greatest libel; that indeed, the most 
libetlous production he had ever read, and if 
ever he had filed a criminal information at 
all, he should be justified in filing one against 


done so), or 


it Was, 


There was another thing also which 
learned Attorney-General was re- 
ported to have said (and having collated 
thought it im- 
had ventured 


had 


the 


the reports, because he 
possible that such a person 
to say these things about him, he 


| found it confirmed), as a reason for aggra- 
| vating his conduct, that he (the Attorney- 


General) “had recently read a visitation 
that Prelate had stated that he was remiss 
in not having prosecuted certain libellous 
publications ; and he thought that it was 
indecent and most unwise in the 
Bishop of Exeter having spoken in that 
manner.” Having seen that report, he had 
read through the charge he had delivered 
three times since, to find out whether there 


most 


was any foundation for these remarks of 
the learned Attorney-General, but he had 
been always unable to discover any, and 
there was not only no sentiment or lan- 
guage, but not even a scintilla of either, on 
which an honest man could pass any such 


observations. From what quarter those 


reports had proceeded he knew not, but 
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they were an unalloyed and unmitigated 
fiction. It had been his intention on the 
following day to avail himself of his privi 
lege, and to bring the subject before the 


notice of their Lordships. But on going 


down to the House he found it closed, and | 


1) 


VIC 
for 


anything in 


on the Thursday afterwards he met a n 
Friend, who to!d him he might 
himself whethe r he could do 
the matter, but that the Attorney-General 
had met with such a smashing fron 
Stanley that the p man 

for, and he thought it 

worth while. Now, the L 0 
(Lord John had given the sam 
reason last year as he did now for not pro- 


: 1» 
juaVve 


tussell ) 
secuting him for this libellous charge, and 
that was, that it was too contemptible a 
course to be adopted. But he must remark 
on the contempt of the nobl Lord (and it 
was a Curiosity in the history of the human 
passions and feelings, for contempt usually 
brooded on in si] that it was of 
culiar kind, and was constantly fore 
itself forward. No one could doubt t 
the noble Lord did 
whom he had before alluded (Mr. O’Con 
nell) in contempt. Probably he had not 
more respect for that individual than he had 
for him (the Bishop of Exeter), but it was 
extraordinary that that person, who 
knowledged himself the of the 
Government councils, who vaunted himself 


ence ) 


ace 


master 


the dictator of the « untry, and the anni- 


1] 


hilator of the Church of Ireland, should | 
be constantly supported by the noble Lord. | 


} 


understand le of 


as that adopted by the 
noble Lord. But he 


this, though he must remark that his obser- 


He did not 


showing contempt 


such a mi 


bs 
would not @well on 


vations applied also to another individual, | 


the Attorney-General, and he must 


that he regretted that persons in such high | 


stations us the noble Lord, the Chief Se- 
cretary of State, and the Attorney-General 


should give so much trouble to others, by |“ 
i show t 


bringing forward charges against them in 


an unfair manner, and when it was impos- | © : 
;}Commons might possibly le 


i he h id no idea whatevel of fc llowing up 


ar 


and 


sible for them to defend themselves. 
thought it was most unconstitutional 
strong as this term was, it was not 


cretary of State for the Home Department, 


and the chief law officers of the Crown, | 
should think themselves at liberty, night | 
after night and year after year, to bring for- | 
|charge might 


ward such subjects, and repeatedly to 
threaten to prefer these charges without 
ever doing so; and that they should come 


down to the Houses of Parliament and 


{Marcu |} 


not hold the person to | 


ay, } 


too } 
c ; Ee oS 
strong for the occasion) that the Chief Se- | ‘ 


| privilege 
| ’ 

| the right rev. 
had admitted this. 
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, hold this kind of language without enablin: 
| the individual himself to answer it. They 
ght to do that which their office p 

out for them ; and if they regarded not the 
their office, they ous 


ou 


enity of 


a pe- | m 


Viscount Melbourne said, that with 
had from the right 
. Prelate, he found it necessary to make 
bservations, though he apprehended 

had not been for what had 
, they would 
this subject from 


Th right 


various 


, 


i 


’ ” 
respect to what fallen 


re- 
anothe 


up 


’ passed in 


heard nothing 
rey. 
vei trcnaral 
ininiad- 


him 
his 


to 
? 
maae on 
lressed 
He would not, 
d j 


iad p 
A 


dhe 
nt anywher 
aa 
“and that the | 
the or 
thought that the noble Lord, 


tary ol State, had no other 


vpeen 


ac] 
au 


to 


| t 


d in the 
must say, 


iSS€ 


CFE Cis 


oner forgot 
ae 

ief Seer 
ention in having mentioned it, than to 


he inconvenience which the course 
then about to be pursut d in the House of 
id to, and that 


the notice whi h he had given, His only 
een to point out this, and to 
House of ¢ that 
which th y had embarked 

nt, and that it 


it, The 


Dyecl h id 
mm 


JiiS, 


admonish the 
the course In 
ana 
not to pro¢ 
be 


was ubwise 


tter 


imprad 
roceed with 
considered a breach of 
House of Commons 
Prelate, 


[The Bishop of Eve- 


Was b 


of the and 


2 


to a certain extent, 


, 





municat 





Roman Catholu 


1° 1 
gagements which th 


mised to fulfil 
tholic Relief 
he h id devot 
the subje 
mind to th 
measure Oi 
sult was, 
policy Of a 
the Li 1 

rity was 

fere with th 


interests of 


oath introduced 


sufficiently bind 
and inteority, 
that one n 
subject to ¢ 
tioned to 


as one oj 


and one 


worthy 1 
Roman C 
oath was 
avr ed 
ronet, 

the exis 

supposed thatit was 
parties wit p! 
was very reprehensil 
man with a crime 
than the comm 
although a hein 

and against law, 
mitted, and alt} 
ch 1 

With a el 
from 
hesitat 
avyains 
ohenes 
Roman C 
defenee ne 
the temp 
Chureh 
Mtnisteres 
without ¢! 

Relief Bill wou 

law, 

had 

he had vr 

to that delive 

(the Bisl op ot 

bot possess the « 

of the latter, but its tendene 


Ing were the same He ha 
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a violation of their pledge. 
from the right rev. Prelate and thought 
that on that subject Roman Catholies had 
a right to exercise their conscientious 
judgment, and that they should not 
fettered in their legislative functions 
long as they could not be 
any breach of allegiance to the Sovereign, 
who was the admitted head and 
defender of the Church of England. 
his own part, he had long felt 
form of oath should be 
tho ug rht the 
unnect ssary, by class of 
The taken by 
Parliament were ree ratory, 
tial, and he felt conside: ible 
swearing that the 
lest he might hurt 
Lords in that House, 
differed from him in 
shipping the 
would repeat his opinion of the impolicy 


be 


as 


Sworn 
For 
only 
ed. 


that 
one administer 
He 


} 
declaration 


any Uristians, 


oaths parties entering 
pain when 
mass Was latrous, 
the feelings of 
who conscientiously 
their mode of 

In conclusion, 


Wa 


noble 


WoOr- 


Creator. 


of putting any check to the free exercise | 
of the judgment of any Member of Par- | 


liament. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury said, the Roman 

Catholics had shown as little party bias in 
their legislative capacity, and hi id as high 
a sense of the obligations of an oath, 
any Member of their Lordships’ House. 
It was their re spect for the sanctity of an 
oath that had long excluded 
from the legislative councils of the nation, 
lor his own part, (and he was sure he 
spoke the sentiments of a lai body of 
the Roman Catholics), he did not conceive 
that he was violating his o 
his support to certain measures introduced 
by the Ministers of the Crown. On the 
contrary, the only scruple he had in sup- 
porting those measures was, that he was 
giving stability to institutions in the utility 
or truth of which he did not conscientiously 
believe. 

Lord Wharncliffe 
say, that he was far from 
there were not many Roman C 
who would couscientiously object to sup- 
port measures which had a direct tendency 
to weaken or injure the Establis! ied 
Church : but it was not to any such that 
the remarks of the right rev. Prelate had 
reference. It was well known or indeed, 
not only were no pains taken to disguise the 
fact, but it was openly avowed by many 
Roman Catholics—that they 
certain measures of the Government, 
cause they believed they would tend to 


as 


so them 


ith in lending 


to 
that 


understood 
asserting 


was 


atholies 


be- 


fLORDS} 


Ile differed | weaken and injure the Established Church. 


found guilty of 


not substan. | 


he | 


supported 
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They looked, as had been said, upon such 
measures, as sO many instalments, of what 
they considered they had a right to ex- 
pect, and they looked forward to the time 
when they should see thei 
plished by the destruction of that Church ; 
they asserted, that in thus 
did not go contrary to the 

of their oath, let it be re- 
was not our (the Protes- 

Catholic) 


views acConi- 


when 
they 
spirit, 


and 
actlug 
letter ot 
collected that it 
tant) but their 
i of th 
hose Roman Catholics, 
of the Legislature, had 
and had Ope nly avows d their 
me¢ which tended to 
Established Chureh in hh 
the judgment of any uubiassed persons, 
be wes 9 red as having acted contrary to 
the expressed and understood meaning of 
that oath. That, at least, was his opinion. 
As to the question whether it was worth 
while in the right rev. Prelate to take 
notice here of what occurred in another 
| place, he would not say more, than that 
| individu Ns he thanked the right rev. 
| Prelate for having given him the oppor- 
| tunity of stating his opinion on the subject, 
| and that opinion was, that no person who 
}took that oath could be justified in the 
course which some Roman Catholics had 
adopted with respect to the Lrish Church. 
Ife would not say that any Roman Catholic 
noble Lord, or other member of the Legis- 
lature, who conscientiously believed that 
in su} ppor ting certain measures he was not 
injuring the Establi ished Church, was liable 
to a charge of wilful violation of his oath, 
but the was very different with those 
who held different language, and who 
openly professed that their object in sup- 
cacti those measures was the injury of 


Roman 


(the 


oath which they rave. 
who, as members 

the oath 
support ol 


destroy ys 


taken 


xsures 


eland, would, 


Casi 


the Established Church. 


Petition to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thurs 


Mrnvutes.] Petitions pre 
Manufacturers of Bristol, 
Lord Extor, from 
idaries Bill.—By 


day, March 1838. 

$y Mr. F. BERKELEY, from 

for a ag of the duty 

Saltash, in favour of the 
Mr. aiees CvuRRIE, 


ssociation of Northampton, 


sented. I 
soap 
on Soap.—By 
Municipal Bow 
from the Working Men’s A 
for a mitigation of the sentence pas 
Cotton Spinners.— By Mr. W. WILLIAMs, from Carmar- 
then, in favour of Vote by Ballot.—By Sir W. BRABAzoN, 
from the united parishes of Balla, Drum, and others in 
Mayo, against the Irish Poor-law Bill; from the Barony 
of Kilmain, in favour of Vote by Ballot—By Mr. Maun 
from the Guardians of a parish in Northampton 
that houses under the value of 5¢, may be rated to 


ed upon the Glasgow 


SELL, 





shire, 





duction 
DALMENY, 

the Church 
Edinburgh, for 
the repeal of tl 
i place in Mayo, 
O'CONNELL, 
form, extinct 


Bill; and from 


SLAVET! 
Captain Pechell 
other occasion h 
1 


much anxietyasthat 


sented himself to t 
as In undertaking th 
fending the charac 


and gallant officers he must 


his own incompetence as the 


but as their cause had truth at 
its side, he confident] 
pathy of the 

posed to 

at once s 

certain returns relat 
was to relievs 

ployed on tl 
charge which 

having allows 
pecuniary motis 
discharge of their ; 
duties. And for this 
confine his” observatt 
limits, and he we 
cers and seamen 
sure cast upon them; bu 
that they had deserved wel 
try. The right hon. B 
Member for Pembrok 
shake of his head, 
had just been s 
imagined that a 


VOL. XLL. 


| 
} 
i 


qd 
aid 
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great, and the cruisers are baffled in every 
way by the extreme facility afforded at the 
Isles of St. Thomas and Cape de Verd, of 
changing the flags of Spain and_ the 
United States to that of Portugal. This 
be effected for the 
L°0 dollars. Therefore it is 
that 
Spanish flag can now be seized legally, 
there 
their be ne eng ied in the traftic. 


small sum of 
to b 
vessels earine 


could 
un- 


derstood only the 


although may be clear prool of 


lor 
want of non 


this jurisdiction, for this 


fulfilment of stipulations and treaties by 


foreign powers, have those brave oihicers 
been denounced by the gigantic force and 
the steam-frigate power of eloquence ot 
the and 


wholly setting aside their sufferings and 


noble eminent philanthropist, 
privations by constant exposure in that 
The com 
all then 
had 
of 
utmost, and had shewn 


horrid and pestilential climate. 
of the 
ditheulties of 
exerted 
their duty to the 


manders cruisers, under 


of 
themselves in 


want jurisdiction, 


the discharge 


slave 
trathe that they hid frequently been put 


by their zeal in putting down the 


to vreat risk and expenses by detaimine 
vessels that bad all the usual articles on 
the reception but 
which the mixed Courts at Havannah and 
Sierra Leone cou d not condemn for wantof 


Doard = for of slaves, 


power under the several treaties with Spam 
Portugal. which 
he held in bis hand, he would prove, that 
in the first six months of the promulgation 


and From documents 


of the equipment treaty, twenty vessels 
were condemned at Sierra Leone, seven 
of which only had slaves on board, and 
thirteen were what termed empty. 
This would at once shew that the crutsers 
had not permitted the outward-bound 
Slave vesscls to pass by unmolested 


Was 


that 
hey might be afterwards taken on th 

; with a full c 
For these empty vessels the cap- 
tors did not receive one farthing, the pro- 
paid into court, and the 
moiety was transferred to the authorities of 
the nation to which the condemned vessel 


homeward vovage irgzo of 


slaves. 


ceeds being 


In such cases the commanders 
of her Majesty’s ships were liable to ex- 


belonged. 


penses, as the prizes sometimes remained 
six months for trial. In thecase of slaves 
being on board, by Act of Parliament the 
captors were entitled to 5d. per head ; 


rs OR 
of 


sum one-eighth went to Greenwieh 
Hospital, one-sixteenth to the flag officer 
in command, and arency of 


condemnation fees paid at the 


this 


ex pensy s 


and 
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Treasury,—aye, fees at the ‘Treasury, 
And here he would call upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to remove such 
charges, and also to bring in a bill, or by 
order in council, to carry out the spirit ot 
the treaties, by civing bounties to captor 
for the broken-up hulls and cargoes of th 
empty vessels taken under the equipment 
article. ‘lo prove further the zealous ser 
vices of the cruizers, he could state that 
the Charybdis, commanded by thi 

officer Lieut. Mercer, had, fre 


1836 {o 1& 


ym Janual 
, 
7, taken six vessels that wet 


empty, and one \ 1 449 slaves on board: 
trusted that the Board of Ad 


ralty wou!d mark th 


and he 


i j 
conduct, by 
motion he had 


| been eleven 


had 
Africa, and wa 
of the surve ying and exploring exp 
and had completely lost his hi 
Trinculo, captain Puget, ha 
most 


and that office 


much by sending h 


active, 
armed VOSSé 


were waltin 


. 
. ] 
vessel] ie Ctl 


when lieut. J 


these 
fight, 
soner and stripped naked by the Spaniards 
and blacks; and what will the House think 
would be the 


would 
recompense the captors on such an OCCa- 


{ out 1 Severe 


yron was taken pri- 


amount of prize-money to 


1 


sum of 492. 5 
actual moiety of the proc 


sion —Wliy, the fe 
th 
four broken-up vessels which 
that 
asury have ni 


He 


ites 


with 
and which sum the Tré 


Government shared 


provided for the captors. state 


{ 
t oal 


could 
| 
i 


many cases where the ore intry 


had b en she 
| ae 
and which, if 


wn in action against very 
rees he coast of Lirica, 


place during 
- inded well 
in the Gazette: and it wé le to 


officers and seamen of [1.M.S 
mond to state t 
' ) 


noble Lord at 
the Admiralty has she wn, 


that sin 
1836, when the Spanish tre 


supe Vl 


the time of wa 
1 

the 
Fair Rosa- 
eir hero 
ie head of 


others, 
conduct. The 


and h 
al 
tf 
Jan. 
ity came into 
Operation, thirty vessels had been taken, 
nineteen of which had been empty, thus 
showing that the naval officers had not 
been actuated by those motives which had 
been imputed to them, and that, at any 
rate, their thirst for Lord 
had -med * blood-money” had 

nad terme 1oo0d-money yad not p! 

vented them from 


what the noble 


doing ther duty in 


capturin vessels only equipped for the 
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transport of slaves. He had much di 
that the charges made by the noble 


! 


on the 29th of January shoul 
either qualified or remove 
ereat surprise, on a 


viz.. onthe 20th of Febrt 


were not only repe ited, 


and in that of all his 
were most material 
would read 

in question, 
sufficient to 

the profes 


anything 
ploy, eit 


open t 


duty 
Was de S 
tupill 
ITi¢ 


Y 


oO ers and 


Now he would | 
say, if the naval profession 
to complain. The insi 
tellicible, and certain! 
on the part of the navy, 
and. feeltt 
great 
he coul 
words (by 
plied to cast 
her Majesty’ 
man accus' 
of blood-mor 
without offering 
utter so slandert 
tion? The 
plain of the 
expect this 1 rht 
timents ; and those hh 
below, who compos h 
ralty, would undoubted! 
opportunity, and thank him f 


1 1 


given them this occasion to pron 


{Ma RCH 


sired tr 


their fall and unqualified approbation 
the faithful and honourable conduct of t 


officers, and their gallant servi 
coast of Africa. Che 
concluded by movine for a return 
| 


iliar 


y 


vessels captured under the 


bate Spanish 





Poor-Laws. 


to the 
Secre- 


himseif bound to bear testimony 
statement of his hon. Friend, the 
tary for the Admiralty, as to the gallantry 
an | ze il of the naval offic rs employe d in 
the suppression of the slave trade on the 
ecast of Africa. 

mas Troubridge observed, that 


ible attack had never 


» from such 
Nothing could exceec 
itry, zeal, and disinterestedness, 


emploved on the coast « f | 
‘ slave | 
trusted they would be re- | 
| rather plunder the property of their neigh- 


! 
{ 


' 

i 

ypression of the 
] 


; Su] 
y deserved. 
echell, in reply, stated his 
sincere satisfaction at the manner in which 
the members of the Board ot Admiralty 
had expressed their sentiments, and which 
would not fail of being most gratifying to 
the whole of the naval service. It would 
be very cheering to many of those whose 
relatives and connexions were now suffer- 
on the pestilential coast of Africa. 
fa hand several letters of com- 
plaint widow, the wife, and the 
orphan of those who had fought and bled 


bd s | 
in hi 
ry 1 
from th 
in the service. The honour of these officers 
was dear to the ms; many of them had no 
1 them up; 


itic influence to back 


had only their character, and the re- 


i] 
4 


of the number of captures, be they 
' be they loaded, to recommend 
en to the Admiralty for promotion ; and 
as hard upon the m to have any censure 
pon them, and to have their clatins 
puted and set aside. 
Motion agreed to. 


AAWs.| Mr. Black 


he 


stone rose to 


move for a return of t number of union 


workhouses in England and Wales, used 
poor, 
ol the new Poor-law Bill, 


» reception of parochial since 


1 


specifying the parishes in which they are 


severally situate, and the number of paro- 
chial poor rec the 
ieaths which had taken place in 
each of such houses, specifying their ages 


His ob- 


was, to 


eived into each; also 


return of ¢ 


an | th > causes ot the ir decease. 
for this return 
attention of the House to the 
isitine workhouses, and to the 
lowed in them. F 


VINne 


was satisfied 


{COMMONS} 





; and they there ha 
food to 


He | 
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that the diet allowed in them was not suf- 
ficient for the support of an able-bodied 
labourer, During the severity of the 
winter, many labouring men who were 
unable to obtain employment, were com- 
pelled to take refuge in the work- 
he diet was of such a 

nature that they would be so much re 
duced that th y would be unable to per- 

k when they came out of 
rial I knew to have b 
» from what had occurred at Wal- 
had been driven into 


union 
low 


houses, but the 
tl 


ces. This he en 

Poor men 
the worklouses from no fault of their own, 
1 only a suthciency of 
maintain animal life. He 
convinced that the low diet allowed in the 
workhouses, was likely to have the most 
prejudicial effect, as poor persons would 


Was 


bours than be sent to the workhouses; as 
they knew that if they were sent to prison 
for theft th y would have a better diet 
than in the workhouse. He was satisfied 
that the low dietary allowed in those places 
had already had the effect of increasing 
the amount of crime, as the returns at the 
assizes and the quarter sessions would 
show. He thought that the guardians of 
the poor should, under certain circum- 
stances, have the power of increasing or 
altering the diet in the workhouses, as it 
was impossible that the commissioners 
could form so accurate a judgment in any 
those who were connected with 
He trusted that before the end 
of the Session some hon. Gentleman would 
bring forward some short bill to allow the 
cuardians of the poor to increase the diet 
in the workhouses in certain cases, pro- 
vided in time the Government 


case as 
the union, 


the mean 


did not take the matter up. 


Mr. Hume would suggest to the hon. 
Member the propriety of making his re- 
turn more comprehensive, as from the 
not be able 

He would 


returns moved for, he would 


to arrive at any conclusions. 
recommend him to add to his motion a 
return of the number of persons admitte d 
at different periods into the workhouse, 
the periods of their continuing there, and 
also the number that had gone out in 
different periods. 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to direct th 
attention of the House and of the noble 
Lord for the Home Department to a case 
that had appeared in the newspapers, 
which was a lamentable instance of the 


pernicious working of the new Poor-law 
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Act. He alluded to the case of Hannah | 
Brown, a girl of the age of fifteen, who had | 
been tried within the last few days at the | 
Old Bailey for stealing a pair of boots.| gases in such exact proporti 
When called upon for her defence, she | (Sir Frederick Trench) the 
stated that she stole the boots to sell them | philosopher, could easily dis 
to procure money to buy bread, as her] exact yroportion of these 
mother and brothers and_ sisters wer r3ol 
starving, as they had been refused reli 
by the Poor-law officers. The judge stat 
that he had directed inquiries to be mad 
into the circumstances of the cas 
found the statement of the ¢ 


and he sentenced 


eentleman, a Mr. Gye, had 


House by an ingenious admixt 


imprisonment, and animad 
terms on the cruelty « 
the poor. Ile wished 
this statement were tru 
it were, he trusted that 
never occur again, 


c 
dt the 


tunate poor would 
a situation as to 
obtain the means of existence. 

Lord John Russell should be glad 
some time were given betore the return 
was moved for, to » whether the 
formation required could be 1 
tained. He was not quite cel 
such returns could be 


hoped the hon. Member 


his motion for a few 
part he had no object 
information that w 
thought, if what wa 
given, that other 
quisite to elucidate th: 
the time when the 
opened for tie rece 
dith- rent periods 
inmates occurred, an 
deaths, arranged under diff 
Motion postponed, 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING OF’ 
House.| Sir Frederick Trench begged to 


draw the attention of the House to a pro- | 
ject which he was desirous to submit to | 
the House for the abatement of a most 
annoying nuisance within the walls of Par- | 
liament. He had to offer an experiment 
for the better ventilation and lighting of | 
that House, an object in which they were | | 
all interested as respected their comfort, 
their convenience, and their health. He 
had been given to understand that the 
project which had been tried for lighting | 
the House by gas a short time since bac 
failed, and that the whole of the expensiy 
apparatus had been removed. A scicntific 





mode of producing a beautiful |i 


wehbe W ll. 
» done for 10d. 


W 


; OMMONS? of the House. 


t 


he thought, (manner of lighting it. The he aring wag 
And if it were much faciitated at present, and he thoucht 
uld offer to try | that th plan of the h n.and gallant Gren 


tleman osite would very much attect 


St q 
, at 
further with t 


7 
7 expressed his ( 


— 
] 
es hat ve mad 


Ss, UNDON 
i 


present 
i 


ER 


T 
Lord John IR 
bring uuder the considera- 


Hiouse an important measure 


relating to the administration of justice in 


lant Member | the courts of quarter session and in the 


other county courts in this country. There 


were several reasons why it was necess ry 

that the attention of Parliament should be 

called to this subject, and that there 

should be some legislation with reference 

. to it. One very obvious reason was, that 
se any | very great changes had taken place in the 
ine the || WwW with regard to capital punishment 


€ 
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IVI 


contident in the pi 


For some years past those changes had | ¢ 
tl nd | cheerfully pl 


been gradually occurring; but he more 


e} 


particularly referred to those more impor- 
tant alterations which made in 1832 
during the last year. They had 


and g 
abolished capital punishment for offen 
that used to be deemed ci | 
used to come under 

the jude s. Inord 

the change of feel 

on this sul 

inade by 

ma y ye 

the la 

ment. ! 

son to whom he alluded w 
Chief Justice Ellenbore 


undoubted! 


of most 


that time 
when 
Lords, spoke Wil 


terms 


oe 
py 
, when wi 
gislation / My 
to pass we shall 
we shall 1 
heads o1 
inflicts the p 
value of five shillings in 
Bill to pass into a law, you will 


l 
byt to 


next year, | have little dou 
law which prescril the penalty of d 
stealing five sii 
there being no person 


tie 


Lordships must know, uj 


which, and the application 
security of every poor cottager v 
to his daily labours. He, my Lord 


no one behind to watch his little dwell 
dreserve it from the attack of lawless plunder- i 
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rine 
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aia lot 


. | 
of the offences that now remained capital 


Lisiac- 


le he assizes would b 
| use, as they all 

the offences 
ot 

nature, aud if 
with them, it 


d that they 


in the admi- | 


} 
criminal Law which tl 


land goin circuits and 


¢ vas anothe! 
1 ] | 
tant consideration ch he thought 


; | ] - * _ 
established the necessity he 


1) 


neasure 


} it was the great 


1e | 
attention of the House was the very lone 
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introducing to 


of persons who 


he was now then notice ; 


number 
were now tried at the quarter session 

fore hima return of the numbers 
lat the dif- 


for trial at 


ars 1835 and 1837 


He had b 


committed 
in th 


it was o 


onolta 
court whieh h it number 

less than 
were tried at the 


utmost 


siminals, 


importance. 
changes lately made in 

lowed prisoners 

the benefit of counsel es of felony. 
Hie ec nsidered that 
tion, but it wa 
mitted pla 


a very proper altera- 
one which it must be ad- 
chairman of quarter 
felt to bea 
The 

y closely 
ration of jus- 


ea the 


sessions ji What many 
patntul 

pars 

situation 

connected with the adiminist 
rt ae 1 


tir XL ' ] F J 
OUT ¢ It was impossible for 


! to allow 


chairm: f qui r session 
t ! - + 
. prisoners 
cad the ininds of 
merits of the case, 


counsel which might mis 
the jury from the true 
tak a false view of the nature of 


Offence, without 


right 


! = 
Caliah. 


ind plainly 
setting arguments of counsel 
in their summing-up to the jury. He men- 
tioned these facts because while he showed 
the difhculty of the situation, he esta- 
blished this, that it imposed on the chair- 
men of quarter sessions the necessity of 
great readiness and considerable know- 
ledge of the law, to obviate the incon- 
veniences that the arguments of counsel 

occasion. Another con- 


might otherwise 
sideration to which he wished to call the 


, 
those 


period of imprisonment suffered in the 


| prisons of this country before trial. It 


, 


appeared from a statement he had made 


which he would 
not go into, that the average imprisonment 


ates ia 
of the prisoners under sentence, comprising 


out, the particulars of 


only those sentenced to be imprisoned, 
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not those sentenced to be trausported, was 
130 days; and the average term of the 
imprisonment before trial was forty-six 
days. Taking a considerable period of 
time, the number was 134,000 imprisoned 
for forty-six-days,and about 60,0 

soned for 130 days; so that in the prison 
there were four days passed by persons 
before trial, and but 

who were undergo! 

averave time \ 

about the period of 

to him that these si 

blished the nec 

into their consid 

in 

not fit, he thou 

be so many im 


the courts of 


times reser 
brought und 


courts 


= Ol 
Bet OO or ] »>,0O0U0 Cases % 

left to them, or tl 

lone a_ period « 

trial, without some 
Parliament to remedy 

nion was, that they ought to 
the courts of quarter sessions s] 
all cases, held twice as often 
now were—that they should be held every 
six weeks instead of ev ry thre months; 
thus, that 1 
there should be eight of those gener 


1 


n every county in England 
| 


; 
sessions, as well as two assizes, making 
1 


ten courts held for the trial of offenders in 
the course of the year. But he certainly 
did not think that the country could ex- 
pect that the burdens thus imposed on 
those courts of quarter sessions, consider- 
ing the importance of the trials and the 
number to be tried, could generally and 
for a much longer period of time be exer- 
cised by gentlemen who had not origi- 
nally had any professional practice in the 
law. He did not mean, and he hoped he 
should not be understood, to say, that in 
the discharge of their functions, which 
certainly had come to be of far more im- 
portance than any that were formerly dis- 
charged in quarter sessions, they had 
shown incompetence ; he did not put the 
measure on any such grounds; he had 
made no statement to prove any such 
case; ‘but he thought it for the public 
convenience that there should be the 
means, if it were considered fit, of having 
a person of legal education to preside. 
He did not propose that this measure 
should take effect at first without the 


the cases 
was to be 
summary, and 
not more 


I 


3 ' 
e, there were 


as judges, 


ippe ar 

by 

se two 

> duties of 

il courts with the 
no were to act as 


sessions, the 


ofticer, 
would 
nor 


rive, 


of 


rement were so obvious that 
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he need not detail them. 


far better that the ud 
by the Crown to hold 


during «ood behavi 


sure was 
of the C 
they pr 
that the 
into diffe: 
should 


county. 


be 


be vond 


of West 
} 
senaivl 
to the 
ties We 


+ 


the matter. 

of these courts 
would pay a 

of the lg 

would 

out of the county rat 
the remuneration of 
Ind 


quartet! sessions. 
did not 


however, he 


additional burthen should bi 
The calculations o 
act t } } Ww on, AS far 


the county 


sent expen akin r imto 
pre sent ¢ Xp 
for a long time 


witn sses a reat 


before 


‘ahd 


sC both Ol k epilnp pers rte . ns bs he 
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thought it! that from 20,000/. to 30,0002. might be 
| saved hat lost, and not 
advanta Call in the adminis 
delay 


1 hoped, 


Improvem( nt 


ivi] and criminal 


pur- 
i 

In 

ready 

t import- 

eagreat 

law. He thought, 


juestion of the appoint- 


} 
\ 


paid barrister as presiding judge 
urts, required much consi- 
as his own experience 
must say 
{ d by the 


n the coun Vy, a part 


dininiste 
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of which he 
sent. 

Mr. Elawe 
was entit 
measure 
which 
thoucht 
which l 
cratitude 


{ | 


hod, 


curred 

nol I ra. 
Lord whet! 
same judg 
courts a 

4 2 Reus ell 

then that the 

sory, and that 

be left to the discret 


Mr. Aglionby yr 


Opposition had b 


to this measut 
to find that the 
ward this measure ha 


one of the greatest 
contemplated in t 
laws of this count 
ceedingly anxious to k 
Lord whether he int 
jurisdiction of this valuabl 
of debts. He also wished 


the court would ente 
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against property had very much increased 
in the county with which he was connected. 
He particularly alluded to the 
sheepstealing, which prevailed to a most 
alarming extent. Sheep were stolen in 
large numbers as many as 140 had been 
stolen at once, and found their w: \y into the 
hands of butchers. This was a very serious 
offence, and one the recurrence 
tension of which it was import 
means to check. 

Mr. Handley expres 
satisfaction with the 
himself he was not 
the part of the payers of county- 
when he said that they would not grudge 
paying the salaries under the billin return 
for the great benefits in the administration 
of justice which would be conferred by 
upon the country. 

Mr. Barneby the Hlouse would 
perhaps be surprised to learn, that no fewer 
than 13,000 persons had been tried in the 
course of last year at the Quarter Sessions, 
there being an of 3,000 
above the preceding year. This 
however, be in a great degree 
for by the fact that additional sessions had 
been held in many places in pursuance of 


his complet 
He flattered 
saying too much, on 


} 
ed 
measure, 


rates, 


said, 


increase pe rsons 
might, 


account d 


crime of 


‘LORDS} 





>| Improvement in the administration 
| criminal justice 
| would be 


| occasion, deprive himself 
| of expressing the 
| he felt 
| nobli 


| Lord 
culated to recommend the 
}everin which he 


| butthese hi 


‘i . 
}; CONS1Gerlhg 


a recommendation of the judges of assize. | 


The questions he rose to ask were, whether 


the paid chairman who was to be appointed | 


to preside was to have a concurrent 
diction with the magistrates, or was to bé 


considered as the recorder now was 


JUTts- | 
tended that the 
in | 


cities and boroughs, and whether appeals | 


against orders of removal, &c., were to be 
tried in this court ? 
Lord eB Russell s aid, 
intended to act as chairman of the court, 
peals were to be tried before the Court. 
Mr. W. S. O’Brien said, it was worthy 
of observation, that the Irish Members in 
the House were unanimous in 


> chairman was | 
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and paid out of the consolidated fund. He 
hoped, also, that the noble Lord would ex- 
tend to England the principle that courts 
be held every six wecks, instead of every 
three months, as at present. 
Mr. Wodehouse was perfe etly certain 
that no person would grudge to pay the 
salaries under this bill out of the county- 
rates who was capable of judging of the 
of the 
of the country which 
effected by this bill. 
Gally Knight could not, 
of 


Mr. upon this 

pleasure 
great satisfaction which 
the measure brought in by the 
; L ord. He sincerely hope d the hol ble 

would not be deterred from the 
‘ permissive system,” which was well cal 
bill to the e 
bits, he 


1 
the 


at 


Lf ! 
here were one 


noug 


t y- or two ) v- 
ht the bill detec 
would have an tunity 
more fully at a further stage 
the bill. At present 

when there were to be 
the year 
there he cessily 
urt entirely for the 
The business, it appeared 
be taken together in the 


tive, 
of 
of 

might Say, that 
eight sessions held 
instead of only 
was DO 


Opp 
he 
“ ] 

In the course Of 
four, as 
for setting ac 
trial of d 


to him, 


at present, 
apart 
ebts. 
ml ght 
same ¢ ourt. 
The 7 it W 
busimess should be done 


A ttorney-Ge neral said as In- 
in 
the same court. 
Mr. Gally Knight. —Then my 
ceases. 
Lord J, 
his acknow 


obi ction 
7 


Russell had now only to express 


ledements to the House for the 


}manner in which it had been pleased to 
not as sole judge or recorder, and that ap- | 


| able to have the bill printed and distribu 


| came 
support of | 


this bill, some of the enactments of which | 


were upon the model of what was already 
established in Ireland. He hoped that 


| Members 


hon. Members would agree to copy still | 


more the institutions of Ireland. Why not 
follow the example of Ireland, and 
the court power to try cases of eyectment to 
the value of 50/.? It was also well worthy 
of consideration, that the salaries 
assistant-barristers in Ireland were paid, 
not by the county, but out of the 
dated fund, and he hoped that, 
to England, 
would be the same 


placed upon footing, 


of the | 


consoli- | 
in justice | 
the Chairman of these courts | 


He should be 
Le d 
some time before the next Quarter Sessions 
on. It was not his intention to 
bring it on for further consideration before 
Easter, in order that in the mean time hon. 
might have an opportunity of 
maturely weighing its provisions, and 
making suggestions with a view to render- 


receive the bill. trusted he 


line the bill as effective as possible. 


. | 
five | 


Leave given. Bill brought in and read 


| a first time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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for continuing ~ New Poor-law.—By Lord Asupunt 
from Bristol, for Post-Oftice Reform.- he Bis! 
London, from Glocester t ! 7 

not conformable to the a 

—By Lord LynpHURSsT, 


Glasgow, agains 
from Shafton, 
from Bath, 
mouth, Mane 
Falmouth, Car 
Riding of Yor 
from the W 

fi the West 


Tue Stave Trape 
Orricers.] Lord 2) 
present d_ several p tl 
lition of slavery, said: 
my painful duty to call you 
attention to a topic intimately connect 
with the subject-matter of some of 
petitions I have just presented, and I wish 
[ could, by any means that appeared to | 
me feasible, have been spared this painful | level 
necessity ; because it is always painful to | 
be obliged to charge any person filling a 
high situation, yh quity and fair 
ought to shine forth, and almost ec 
painful to charge ine rs whose position is 
less eminent, with neglect of tha 
which every man owes to his neigh 
I vo no farther than that—but 
spect to that duty which every m 
to his neighbour, namely, to ascert 
accuracy of the facts 
charge is founded befor 
launched at the head of 
whom it is grr: d to 
addition to a total want of 
nary attention r r the purpose of ascertain- 
ine facts, it shall be found that these facts 
were not of a recent nature—that they 
were such as had passed before hundreds | 0 
of this House—that the most universal 
circulation had b en given to them through 
the medium ¢ le newspapers, if, 1 
addition to these ordinary means of infor- 
mation with respect to what passes here, 
which consists, fir ' the presence of 
the Members of other House; and, 


secondly, of the univ rsal circulation riven 


4 





by the connivance of your Lordships to all 
hat takes place here through the citi 1ary 
channels of information, the public news- 
papers—if, in addition to this, there have 
been very extraordinary means taken upon 
this important occasion with the view of 
preventing misconstruction—with the view 
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terms in which that last sentence is ex-{ und lerstanding, and perverted judgment, 

pressed ? I confess it appears to ine to would seek to perpe pe In any degree of 

be perfectly plain, perfectly intelligible.” | its original enormity. I am very far from 
. 1 11 . a ‘ ? 

Iam not about to argue that any such] holding that the men who have made th 


! 1 


consequences actually took place. It may] charges agan me have the slightest 
or may » so in the result; but the | fellow-feelin he world with the se who 
the a ican slave 


] 
) . i } . > 
Lue, ee he sake of ade endi r 


“tendency” —your Lordships will p 
that I limited myself entirely to the t 
dency,” and made no reference to the | commanders of her Majesty’s e ae 
“ effect,’ — but the tendency of the hey have come forward pon “s - occa 


” 


system is plain. then w on to speak | sions; and r the sake of defending 


| 
{ 


of the analogy tha 1 mV mint sisted | G rment who i ted m motion. 
between head-mo y and )| d-money, | if does not always P| “t] 
The evil of blood-money is this— evil ns for whom a voluntary defence is made 
which ] particul uly I as ma 1m by others are in the end indebted in any 
incomparably more odious—that it has a] very great amount of gratitude to th 
tendency to make innocent persons forte! volunteers by whom their cause has been 
their lives by the act of those who want to support ga 1 when the cause of these 
get the blood-money. Speaking now in|} hon. and gallant men, the oflicers of the 
your Lordships’ presence, who may have | Queen’s cruisers, has 7 taken up by 
some recollection of what fell from me] volunteers of great judgment and _ te- 
when I! made the speech from which I am | markable for no great t'skill in the conduct 
now quoting, it is hardly necessary for me | of affairs, it may happen to them to say, 
to say, that I made no attempt whatever | “ Spare us from our friends—spare us 
to attribute the desire for this odious blood- | your defence—leave us rathe r to the merc y 
money to the officers of the British navy. | of a fair and candid accuser.” I own tf 1 
Your Lordships may remember that I did | were an officer in the navy I should not 
the very contrary. In order to go on the feel myself bowed down to the very earth 
outside of saft ty, and to prevent the pos- by the dept th of my eratitude towards 
sibility of any invidious remark being made | those who had volunteered such a defence 
—_ me on the oceasio n, I wentonto say, | for me. I should not feel the load of 
That head-money produces all the | cratitude insupportable; in fact, I should 
effects of blood-money I certainly am not | not much thank them for forcing their 
prepared to affirm ; for the civing a re- | defence e upon me. I should rather think 
ward to inforriers on < apiti al conviction | that they had placed themselves upon the 
had the effect of engendering conspiracies | wrong side, and that I had a claim upon 
to prosecute innoc nt men, as well as to | them in consequence of the defence which 
prevent the guilty from being stopped in} they had chosen so injudiciously to un- 
their career until their crimes had ripened | dertake. For they have begotten sus- 
into capital offences; and I have no con- | picions in my mind that allis not right 
ception that any attempt can be made to when I see men so over-zealous for 
capture vessels not engaged in the trade; ]| one another—when I see men _ lose 
nor indeed could the head-mon v, from {| their temper in defending themselves or 
the nature of the thing, be obtained by | their friends—when I see them so touchy 
any such means.” I also upon that ocea- | that the y cannot stop to inquire- y 
sion declared to your Lordships the autho- | that they must 1 eeds look over 
rity upon which I founded my statement, | —so vehement in urging their defenc tha’ it 
and said that it was Mr, Laird’s excellent | they will not even tarry to ascertain 
work upon Africa that had originated my | whether they were ever attacked or not— 
statement, that had caused me to bring it] when I see them in this mingled state of 
before your Lordships, and which would | feeling, with this want of judgment, this 
induce me to abide steadfastly by it until | incapacity of reasoning, this loss of me- 
I had obtained full and complete relief for} mory, this almost total dimness of sight, 
Africa and the suffering ne TO, and an | bodily as well as mental—wien I see them 
utter extinction of that execrable and now | thus coming Stab eptes not waiting ull a 
universally deprecated bie condemned | charge is made, but at once entering the 
trade, which none but men of confused | arena of controversy, putting forward 
: mighty charges, and supporting them bya 
* See Hansard, vol. xl., p. 601 fury of arms and storm of blows that no 
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man mav dare to encounter-—when I see | troubled ta 
them carried off their legs by a too gene- | never 

rous rivalry of over-zeal and want of | 
judgment—over-zeal in an abundant de- | hi 
gree, and want of judgment in an unnatural | 
excess—when I see all this I cannot | 
surmising, | cannot shut my mind t 
suspicion, that there is son ore | 
When men wincs 

exhibit so many 

at the bare idea 

has never been m 

they see phantom of it 

having been committ 

they have ghosts haunting 

waking hours, and even in th 

position, where they 

charge duties which sot 

some parts of the 

found to delecati 

dinary confidenc 

capacity, and skill 

cannot help suspecting that pe 

all there may be some ground of charge | 
against them. To elucidate that point I 
shall conclude with a motion which, as | 
am informed, taking the bes | 
could obtain upon the subjec 

the effect of proving wheth 

of head-money has in fa 

consequences which are to bi 

from it. Lam not the man 

quail because hard words ar 

me—I am notthe man to | 

when I have a duty to p 

some persons, in the discharge 

Suppose, they conceive 

foully and falsely charge 


that which | never utt 

man to be put down by any such man 
ment as that. Even if tind that 
vehemence and rancour of tl 
upon me have not been con 

mists and exhalations whi vate tl 
mind and clog the vision 

but have reached that h 

where all should be 

should be calm as Justice 

the equal scales of Justice should be 

with an untremulous, fair, and determined 
hand (as in the other House there is a man 
appointed to hold those scales)—even if | 
find that higher and purer atmosphere | 
defiled and tainted by the breath of 
lower sphere, I will not be deterred. WI 

I see the judgment so obscur 

find the judgment so hopek 

that what passed eight-« 

before has been is totally 
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wrong, when I spoke only of the tendency, | implied, then the noble and learned Lord’s 
not “of the effect, of head-money,—|argumentwasnoargumentatall. Ifhehad 
when I limited myself to a discus- | misunderstood the noble and learned Lord 
sion of the impolicy of the system, and | —if the noble and learned Lord said, that 


carefully abstained from attributing any | 
selfish motive to those who acted under it 
—whether, in short, the fact may not be 
(thevery reverse of that which I stated) that 
the effect as well as the tendency of this 
head-money has been to induce the officers 
of cruisers to allow the lading of slave- 
vessels to be completed before they com- 
menced the work of capture. I have been 
in communication with a very experienced 


| he had not intended to make any chance. 
ithen he would be bound to believe that 


he had attached a w rong meaning to the 


| 


ithe effects 


naval officer, who understands this ques- | 


tion well, and who tells me, that the object 
I have in view will be obtained if I can 
piocure from the Government—Ist, the 
dates of all captures of slave-ships for the 
last ten years; 2d, extracts from the 
of the capturing ships on the days before 
and the day after each capture; 3d, 
return of all the other ships on the coast 
of Africa on the same day with the British 
ships stationed in cruising there ; and 4th, 
the nutnber of ships stationed on the east 
coast of Africa during the last ten years, 
specifying the years and the names of the 
ships. 

The Earl of Minto said, that feeling the 
grave and serious consequences 
might result from discord existing between 
the two Houses of Parliament, he could 
have wished that the present discussion 
had not taken place. Placed, however, 
as he was, he trusted their Lordships 
would permit him to say a few 


logs 


words. 


He did not rise to defend the language of 


which the noble and learned Lord who 
had just sat down, had complained, be- 
cause, in his opinion, such language 
member of their Lordships’ 
House, was not such as ought to have 
been used. At the same time, placed as 
he was at the head of the Admiralty, he 
felt it was due to those gentlemen 
belonging to the naval service, and who 
had been employed on the coast of Africa, 
to state, that when the noble and learned 
Lord made the able speech in question, 
he did understand the noble and 
learned Lord to bring a charge — 
not a direct charge for the language was 
gnarded—against those officers who had 
been and were employed on the coast 
of Africa, in suppressing the trade in 
slaves. He admitted the noble and learned 


towards a 


Lord had not made a direct charge against 
officers ; 


those but if a charge was not 





| could be obtained. 
which | 


language the noble Lord had used. At 
the same time, he must say that 
his impression was, that the noble and 
learned Lord did object to head-money 
not only of the tendency 
which it had, but in consequence, also, of 
which it had produced. He 
recollected one expression used by the 
ind learned Lord which did strik 
him as inculpating the officers employed 


however, 


In CONSE que nce 


noble 


in the suppression of the slave trade, and 


which did, in his opinion, contain a grave 
and serious charge against those officers. 
The noble and learned Lord said, that 


while the slave ships were loading, her 
Majesty's cruisers, stationed on the coast 
to prevent the slave trade, carefully avoided 
going near the harbour or creek where the 
slavers were lying, and till the 
cargo was got on board before atte mpting 
to make prize of the vessel, because unless 
the slaves were on board no head-money 
Such was his recollec- 
tion of what the noble and learned Lord 
had said; but if the noble and learned 
Lord denied having used such 


g lancuage, 
then he should feel bound to acknowledge 


Wi Liting 


| that his impression was wrong. If, how- 
ever, he had _ stated correctly the words 
used by the noble and learned Lord, then 


he must say, 
had been need, 
serious o 
navy, of t 

ment meant 


that the expression which 
did convey a grave and 
e against the officers of the 
vleet of duty. If the argu- 
it meant that thos 
officers who were employed to prevent nes 
trafic in ssly ne ected that 
duty, and allowed that traffic to go on, to 
a certain extent, in order to 
emolument in the shape of head-money. 
Certainly that was a charge to which no one 
could suppose those gallant men 
patiently submit, and that such a charge 
was made by the noble and learned Lord 
was strongly impressed on his mind, more 
particularly as the noble and learned Lord 


aaa: 
slaves, or 


secure some 


would 


had said, while speaking on the subject of 


head-money, that if no other expedient 
could be resorted to, the slave trade would 
never be put down. But let their Lord- 
ships look at the speech as printed undet 


the authority of the noble and learned 
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Lord himself, and which the noble and |knit relatives together are 
learned Lord allowed contained the very | al! Me! irces Of force a 












































— i | 
language he had used. In that speech he } 
y ‘ a) } ex t 
found the following passage :— 
“Let me remind you of tl nalogy w 
this head-mon y bea to what was, near I 
home, called biood-money | eS iu ; es % \ 


all the effects of the latt I am certainly not .-@ 
prepared to afhi for the gir 


informers on capt conviction 1d 
; 4 
ot engendering ¢ l Dl t t | f - \ 
cent men, as Well as to | 
being stopped in ul ,untilt 
had rl nea nto capil I : ‘ V i 

° A 
no ¢ nception that any atte pts ¢ 
1O ¢ i} ul Ve is I i 
nor, indeed, « = 
nature of t thing, ! obtall 1 bY 

> | ; ‘ 

means. Bi Cin tie ul pa ir the ¢ \ 
thing are pre iscly | tll ,~ lave thes - 
tendency, a 1] \ t e ¢ 
hev hotl )} t t { y t t 
th y 1) P| { u 
tives, putt l n | Q ing@uag { i J 
human action. Under thie | bounty system, 
no policeman had an int st in detect ind S [ 1 but he could eer 
checking guilt til it iched ert | ? : ; d ; ae 
ot depravity until t fl ( ecame - ; ' 

t ‘ I | ad iearn i rea 
tal, and t ell pt . ut ( 1 } ? 

+ +} +t } ¢ I { 1t {or t | V0 I i-| ney 


were bot wit Noa I r I Ihe cant - ! 





pression, but the sicnificant one, vell ki Ie i : . 

‘He (the criminal) is not vet weight enoug! have taken those slave vess 

he does Lot we igh his iQ }< unds mm WAS the Had t the) ( rao f S$iaves I} b i ! 

saying of those who cruised for head-money at | The passages h hid read were, in his 

the Old Bailey \nd thus, lesser crimes wert ices i calculated to wound the feel 

connived at by some encourace :. nurt Je y ‘ ‘ > a , fei i ; 

foste re d In thei rowth ry he .— y 3 ae Se ni sol: : ; 

micht attain the maturity which the law had |! a = » inat t 

in its justice and wisdom, said they must re sucn ode ; 

before it should be worth any one’s while t icters to pass without 1 es 

stop the course of ruilt. Deft to itself, wicked- not e i! learned | 

ness could scarcely fail to shoot up and ri ; f iplain of oy 

As soon as he saw that time come, the | < s or ot warmt of i 

Man pounced upon his appointed ¢ I =i ht] Fax j | cal 

his victim pay the penalty of the crim had 

suffered, if not encouraged him to co a ; "E sag 

and himself ot talne ] tne re ward pl vid | n th otl Cl H sede is | tC spee 

the state for the patrons of capital felony re Ul ippeared CO ¢ V al sintia 

Such within the tropics sthetendency,and su¢ ition that some of tl omcers 

are the effects of the head-money system.’’* on the African coast had 1 te t 
Now, he would ask if there was nocharge | duty for the sake of wretched g H 

conveyed in those expressions against tl | was very far from saying that The ¢ 

officers of her Majesty’s navy—were they | of Africa no officer had ever neglect 

not charged with neglecting their duty in | duty, but he was perfectly persua 

refusing to capture those slave ships until {if there had been mismanagement, t 

they had got their cargo of slaves on | Mismanagement had nothing to « 


board ? Such a charge the language Cefr- 

tainly conveyed. But the noble and | 

learned Lord went on to say: | fact—that ever since he had been 
“The slave ship gains the African shores 3 

she there remains, unmolested by the land | 

authorities, and unvisited by the sea; t 

human cargo is prepared for her; the ties that | We! employed in nost fatiguing 
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not one single complaint had been made 
against any one officer employed on that 
coast. 

Lord Brougham said, that if he were not 
aware that the noble Lord was eee tly 
incapable ofanything of the kind he should 
have remarked that there were the strong- 





est symptoms of a combination against 
him between those who had made the 
charge elsewhere and those who defended 
it there, because both parties fell into pre- 


mistake. The noble Lord 
of his Parliamentary experi 
ence; it was not at wae inven ka 
(Lord Brougham’s). But the noble Lord 
upon that experience seemed tohave come 
tothe maxim. ‘“* Nevermind a disclaimer.” 
Now he contended that a disclaimer was 
always of the greatest possible weight and 
importance, because it showed precisely 
the object and intention of the person who 
employed it, and it was that which any fair 
and candid listener would take into account 
in weighing other parts of the speech, and 
would construe fairly and give full force to, 


sely the same 
had talked 


when he came to any more strong, un- 
guarded, and incautious expressions. 


When he had said, not in one, but in three 
or four sentences, that he did not charge 
the gallant officers in that service with any 
habitual violation of their duty—when 

afterwards he spoke of the tendency of the 


system—not of blood-money, which had 
been abolished, but of head-money—and 
then reasserted his disclaimers, could any 
man of candour or honesty say, that that 
disclaimer was not to be taken into account 
when he came to see what in some cases 
was the eflect produced? The tendency 


of the svstem was general. It might be 
supposed that the effect would be generi! 
Had ever sald anything like 
No such thing. What he had said 
, that it might produce the effect. The 
tendency of the system was to produce the 
and prevent 
any one slave ship ever bgt taken until 
shed uch,” the captor 
entitled to head-money. That 


No thanks to the system 


tlso. he 
that ? 
weal 
effect in every one c to 


ase, 


ae 


wely ene and 


sie 
would be 


was its tend ency. 


that any one ship was ever taken without 
the slaves being aboard. He had gone 
out of his way twice over—-anxiously, 
elaborately, and even prolixly—to guard 


himself against being supposed to say thal 
that tendeney always produced the bad 
effect. But he had said, and he did say, 
that every now and then it might produce, 


and he entertained po manner of doubt 


{LORDS} 





| possible effects ? 
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whatever that it did sometimes produce, 
the effect. Were men men? Were 
sailors no longer fallible creatures? Were 
they so far above the rest of the world that 
the worst possible motives being applied 
to them must be supposed incapable of 
producing in any single instance the worst 
Why, the system itself 
was grounded upon the supposition that 
they would do more with head-money than 
without it. Did the navy mean to set it- 
self up as a body exempt from all taint, 
and to sail on and run the rest of the 
world down with their infallibility flying at 
the mast head? He would venture to say 
that he entertained no such notion of their 
infallibility, and he did believe, that from 
time to time a few occasional instances did 
occur in which the evil effects of the sys- 
tem were seen, in violation of his duty by 
the officer employed in this service. No- 
thing, indeed, short ofan absolute miracle 
could warrant the supposition that, the 
tendency being as he had stated, the effects 
were never produced. But this was no 
charge against the whole navy—this was 
no accusation of a general, sweeping, in- 
discriminate nature. This was no charge 
which ought to arouse the indignation of 
the whole service, from the most exalted 
officer who ever had a naval epaulette on 


his shoulder down to the youngest mid- 
shipman. It was a charge which any man 
might have made against the body to 


— he belonged without taking fire at 
. It was merely saying, that the tendency 
of the system to evil might have produced 
evil in all cases; but, thanks to the con- 
duct of their honourable and gallant 
officers, to whom the charge iad. been 
committed, it more frequently failed to 
produce than produced that evil. Now, 
the noble Earl could not perceive the 
difference between a disclaimer which a 
speaker went out of his way to make and 
in observation made in the excitement of 
the moment, in the course ofa long speech 
—if, in fact, for it came to that, he could 
iot see the difference between the rule and 
the exception; or if, baving seen it, he still 
persisted that there were just grounds for 
the indignation of officers of the ni ivy, al- 
though, as the noble Lord said, perhaps the 
expression “ uttering a daring falsehood,’ 
as applied toa Member of “that House, 
might be tao violent, he displayed as little 
acuteness in his arguments and in the con- 
duct of his case as those whose counsel he 
had made himself had exhibited in com 
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mitting the offence. And Ict him remind 
their Lordships that ‘* falsehood” meant 
not only that which was unfounded in fact, 
but that he had stated that which was not 


true, knowing it, whilst he stated it, to be 


untrue. That was the meaning of false- 


hood—and with that he was charged, 


acquainted, but not with the othe: 
He had pointed to their works. He rested 
his statement on their authority. Hr 
wished only to say one single word as to 
the time that had elapsed. Wa 
derfulthe noble Lord bad asked —was it 
wonderful that those connected the 
service should have felt irritation 
under a charge of that nature, and should 
have rushed to the defence of the service, 
and even used somewhat strong and violent 
expressions? Not at all. But it 
wonderful that, after having read that ac- 
cusation on the 30th of January, and 


was 


sift won 
wilh 
great 


Was 


having then felt uo irritation, and having 
lingered through the unruffled calm of one 
month, they should never have taken fire 
from that time until the Ist of March. 


Did the slow matches of the Admiralty | 


, ¢ Hud they 
the fusees ? He had thoneht that 
watches would have 
order to count the seconds befor 


burn so very tardily hohted 
stop- 
been In 


Heces-sa;ry 


it would 
be safe for any one to have venture 

the Admiralty after the fatal 
January. But, no; 
fusees had been lich 

the whole ot! February, ih 
plied to the train on the 29th of Jan 

a month elapsed, and it only went off n 
onthe Ist of March and made that sort 
phizzing, offensive explosion—not v 
clear —not very distinct, nor with: very 
terrific. Yes, the pot—he employed the 


technical term— had made that offensive 


explosion five weeks after the train had 
been lighted, and on the Ist of March re- 
sembling that month too by coming in like 
a lion, and resembling the other quadruped 
in its departure. He would see what was 
the result of his motion, and then he should 
be enabled to say whether he would with- 
draw his disclaimeror not. He had been 
guilty of no over-statements, but, on the 
contrary, had understated everything. 
Viscount Melbourne said, that as the 
noble and learned Lord had introduced 
the present subject, he felt himself com- 
pelled to address a few observations to 


{March 2} 


He | 
had, however, given his authority—he had 
mentioned the names of Captain Laird and 
Mr. Oldfield, and stated, that with one he | 


that f 


and Naval Officers. 


their Lordships respecting it. If, 
noble and Lord himselt 
the demonstration of extreme s:! 
bility, and the displ Ly ¢ f much vehe 
were proofs of something wrong, 
not help thinking that the 1 
learned Lord had made himself 


some suspicion of being in ert 


learned 


ceasion. It was not his inte 


all 


present ¢ 
to enter at into the discus 

opinion expressed 
it the head of the Ad- 


not urprising con 


he parte ok 


Friend 
that it was 
the speech whicl 
dell 
had 


the 


' 
novie 


usea 
naVu 

| V nice 

ld tl 


n subyec ted to vrave 


shou ink 

id bee 
He 

ind learned Lord, as well as the 


ch the noble 


fession h 


tations. knew very well that t 


ind Jearned Lord 
lisclaimed casting any imputations on 


ival profession; and he (Le 


was willing to give to both full « 
that disclaimer. At the 
must | 


satne time 
that disclaimer w 


Sav, is 
neonsistent with the expressions 
the ar 


Mie 
and that it lettt 


ut 


d, aud with ouments 


ved: 


sublect withe mueh 


the 
ent, but had animadverted 
t of business in that pl 


Obst 


nduc 

nade some rvations on tl 
lnct of a Gentleman who filled the 
situation in that assembly. The nol 

learned Lord had said, that prejudice 
n the 

[ouse, but that they ascended 

regions, and corrupted the puri 


violence did not alone mantle o 


tT 


’ ’ 
tarnished the im 


prevail there. The 
Lord expressed his surprise that th 
cussion to which he had alluded 
have been allowed to pass off without on 


partiality which ought 
noble and 


sho 


observation being made on the impropriety 
of alluding to that which had passed in an- 
other House of Parliament. 
noble and learned | 


but the 


ord seemed to forget 
that he had, by the printed 
) } 


himself 


pamphlet 


containing his speech, furnished 





the 


into the 


full opportunity to Member of 


| House of Commons of entering 


| consideration of his statements without any 


any 
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ae ‘ : ' Act By Mr. PLumptre, from Derby, against Plu 
report of the proceedings in the othe: an Tine Oi ne | EERE, OE 
. ae ; 
Hiouse to which the noble and learned | his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the Earl ot 
' } ‘ee Aberdeen, Sir M. Shee, and ¢ he 7 e 
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° for he f ) 1 
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pressions which ought to be withdrawn, he} of the Catholic Relief Bill brought that 


was most willing to abide by the decision | 


of the Speaker or of the House on the 
ved that 


frequently led into thi 


subject : but he bell he was not 


warm lan- 


wa besides, quite sure 


guage, and l 
that if he had said any thing im 
1) 
nat 


he 


should have be¢ nat once Ca d to orcde r. 


The noble Lord had given notice of his 


intention to bring the 

House of Lords that evening; bnt h 

thought, nevertheless, that nothing had 

fallen from him which he oug! 
Sir FE. 

received a communication from 


Olt to retract. 
that he too had 
the noble 


and learned Lord, torether with a pam- 


Codringt yz Sal | 


phlet, in which the expressions used wer 


even stronger and more ofltensive than 
than those to which he had alluded last 
night. The pamphlet suggested the cases 


of officers of 
money 


the navy looking for head- 


to be similar to those of 


constables who waited until a person had 


committed a crime before they attempted 
to take him, saving that he 


7 ” ] 1 
heavy enough,” when they might hay 


prevented the offence, and that they must 
wait until he was ‘‘ worth 40/7,” Hy 
thought the pamphlet of the noble Lord 
confirmed all | lhe saw no 


ie had said, anc 
necessity for him to withdraw or explain 
any thing that had fallen from hin 

OATHS TAKEN O} 
BERS.| Mr. Lang 


the courtesy of the House woul i permit him 


dale Ss iid, th ithe hope | 


to bring under their eonsidei 
ject which principally related to himself 
A report had appeared in the publi 
of what took place, he would not say 
where, in which his name had been men- 
tioned—in which his had been 
brought forward, and from which it would 
appear that he had attracted an amount ot! 
censure 


pre Ss 


conde t 


under which it was i npossible that 
he should rest, without, at least, taking 
some notice of it. He trusted, 
these circumstances, to the courtesy of the 
} 


unde 


House to allow him to say a few words in | 


his own defence and vindication, the more 
especially when the attack made upon 
him related to the regard he paid, or was 
supposed not to pay, to the solemn obli- 
gation of an oath. In the reported speech 


where the censure he referred to was pro- | 
nounced against him, it was stated that 
the best criterion of the meaning and in- | 


tention of the oath was to be collected 
from the animus with which the promoters 


yroper he 


ition a sub- j | 


forward. 


that anzm 


measure Now, as it appeared 
is was to be 
not from any views that might at present 
ve taken of that subject by the 
Lords and right h 


in passing that bil 


n. Cie uth nen wh » were 
but from tl 


ntl its expl ssed by them at the time. 
bet 1 | seen what the Ministers of that 
iy said it subject. If they saw 
t t bearings of th juestion ere 
n they ld now come to some conclu- 
s what W the v VS OF Ul Par- 
hament of that dav respecting tl sense 
1 the iths of the Mem s of that 
Ho were t taken T Hirst notice 
[ this subject | f und is I this 
ethes { t tt Oath Was tt ve COU- 
sidered as applicable to the Catholic 1 is 
coistatiy capacity s the Spt K s , 
that other t und more favou | 
s formed bya Gent! 
is ( ] S\ h Wa yled Lo othe! 
f le Lord, he meant t hon. M 
Laneda For his own part, he was 
| oy { shit l t inter- 
* to one criterion—namely, 
t ) with w it was introduced 
| rig be B I et, Vv h iS olad 
) see opposite, introduced the bill wi 
tain observations. He said, that if t 
re \ to dopted t Ca 
t Ss uld | t ~ se in wW i 
he proposed it to t Hous He would 
id fi l Ha rd’s Debates” it part 
f ft } B t S| hh , spe- 
ially referred to the R in Catholics 
x in Parliament The right hon. Ba- 
ronet alluded to a motion made by Mr 
\W i He HH Mr. | ialeé wol Id 
m i that th vht rev. Prelate must 
ive been awa f this before he alluded 
to it, vet he said it did not apply to the 
matter. The House would see whether it 
di 1 Ol ; t said— 


-not. The right h n. Barone 
\not proposal has beer e, by a 
Friend of mit Mr. “¥i Hor- 


) made from the best motives, and sup- 
p WI genuity, al ch, 
Ww \ if i motives ahd of tl ( ( ot 

S al O My ght noi Fy d S posed, 
\ view ycalm the s picions fe irs of 

who o t to t idmis Roman 
Catholics to Parliament, that the Roman Ca- 
( \] m 1} dise i by ivi 


from voting on matters relating, directly o1 


ndirectly, to the interests of the Esta hed 
Church There ippeal to me numerous and 
cog objections to this proposal. In the first 
place, it 1s langerous to establish tl | ce- 
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and functions of a Member of Par- 
In the second, 
nd what re the 
the 


the duties 
liament are to be 
it is difficult to define beforel 


exercised. 


questions which afiect the interests of 


i] + 
WeaIdAle 


Churcl \ question which has no imt 
apparent connexion with the Church, might 
have | tical ring on its welf t 
times mo ortant than another question 


1M] 


which mn oht ap} directly to oncern It. 
Thirdly, by excluding th lion in Catholic 
from giving his idual vote, you do littl 
to diminis ihist 1 MmuUuend ryou eave him 
the pows f speaking, of bias judy- 
' ' 
1 nts of « on t ( st on Wil he 
not hi r Oo { ind if, by a jealous and 
( trustl DI 1! ] | | caution, you 
tempt him to exer to your prejudice th 
na nower of which vceu Ccani . r ao 
P ] ro} YS » dep e | | 1eve | ¢ 
ore ¢ ( i] cu y in confide than in 
vowed n ust and picion, unaccompanied 
y ell ds Fo Ll s ( ea ns I ) 
uns ing t dey th R Catl 
\Iem| of either Llouse of Parliament « ! 
privilege of fre ission, and f XErCIst 
or judgement, w } he » ott Mi ) 


was the lar 


Such rwuace 
risht hon. Baronet, as the Minister of 
the Crown, in. bringing forward the 


uage 


relie f. 
) would ask if 


creat measur Catholic 


he (Mr. Lang 


lan 


such as that were for the first time heard 
there, would not the natural and necessai 
inferen¢ be, that in taking the oath, | 
did s \ h ! full powel to exercise } 
discretion as to its int ation? Ther 
was Oo! her point to which he wished 
( iw ft { ntion ¢ l i us } | 
W one point ¢ V. It ippeal 1 by ul 
re] t th ites t er tl fro 
auct 1 Of bill arg nt 1] 
raised in the Ci ittee on tl ubjeect of 
t Roman Catholie’s right vote ona 
entire subversion of the 


and Sir C. Wetherell, in re ply- 


had e@iven his ten n of the 
House Se t! 


he opinion of 





r »herell, delivered on the 
‘iter fat 

ird read of tne ull. 

Phe Speaker asked the hon. Member if 

vas his intention to submit a motion to 
the H 4 He had n mentioned 
any. and it xtremely inconvenient, as 

: 
h was motion before th ouse, to 

1: .% } 

oceed Wi a subject Ich might lead 
toa prot t lebate. 

M L le VM uld, the conclu ie 
with at n, but he thoucht it extremely 
hard painful to a Member if he wer 
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not allowed to justify himself when a 
direct charge was made against him. If 
a general charge were as general 
charges had been, however painful it might 
be, he would not notice it; but when he 
was brought before the public by name— 
when his opinions were controverted, when 
they had not been fairly stated, it was a 
little hard that this one should be cir- 
culated round the country, that he should 
not be allowed in sass place in that House 
to vindicate himself. He would not detain 
the House for any length of He 
had been comprehended in a grand sweep- 
ing charge of perjury; and if even there 
were sion in which a Member 
allowed to justify himself against 
the House had so 
recently recorded on its journals, that the 
charge of perjury was of so painful a 


made 


time, 


an occa 
shi rule 11 pe 


the charge, it was \ 


nature, that the spe iker had been ordered 
to reprimand the person who made it. 
What was the opinion of Sir Charles 
Wetherell this subjeet He referred 
to some notice of motion of the hon 


Members fi 
for what 
tion of the 


Montrose, 
tual destruc- 
his 


x Colchester and 
emed the 
Chureh, and what 


ma } 
was a 


was 


argument upon it? ‘Do you mean to 
tell me the Catholic would be acting 


th if he sanc- 


his P 


h a measure ? 


against ari 

tioned s 

recorded opinion of Sir Cha 

The 

Lanedale’s) bame had been me 

thi ro7nt re 
But there was another mod 


inentary ¢ 
” This was the 
les Wetherell. 
hich his (Mr. 
sntioned by 
thes ; 

of constru- 


eond 


words: 


ing the oath imposed by the Catholic 
Relief Act. It had been assimilated to 
the declaration ma upon taking office, 


Protestants. 


wy i 1 IY cy ry | 
which was binding upon all 
velieved, was also a notion of 


This, he 


Mr. Lar Bris ane referred to the obli- 
vation which all Ministers were under 
upon taking offi to declare that they 


would not exercise their influence to 
weaken the Established Church.” Now, 
he did state this also, and he believed that 
it wasaverystatesmanlike view to take of the 
matte It was only in the preceding year 
that t 1e Dissenters’ grievances had been 
redress d, and he (Mr. Lanedale) thought 
that the right hon. Baronet had stated 
that the oath which was right for the 
Dissenters in one instance was to be re- 
corded by the Catholic in the other. It 
was true that it was called an oath in one 
instance; but the words of the Dissenters’ 
declaration were nearly similar ; they were 
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— I do solemnly and sincerely, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify and de- 
clare that I will never exercise any au- 
thority or influence to injure the Church 
as established by law in England, or (and 
here the declaration went much further 
than the oath) to disturb the said Church, 
or the bishops or clergy under their charge, 
in the rights to which they may be enti- 
tled.” Did theright rev. Prelate deny the 


right of voting on Irish Church matters to | 


the Dissenters ? He wondered whether th: 


{Manen 2} 


hon. Gentlemen opposite would support | 
him in such a denial if he ventured to! 
make it ? But the right rev. Prelate would | 
say, that they were only pledged to sup- | 


port the Church of England, and that the 
words did not extend to Ireland. The 
right rev. Prelate had said—‘ But Mr. 
Langdale did not advert to one particular 


which was of great importance to his ar- | 


gument. It was this: that the declaration 


he referred to was e pressly limited to 
England, and had no application whatever 
to Ireland. Their Lordships very well 


knew that the declaration, as far as it | 


went, only bound the party making it to 


1 


preserve the Church as it was now estab- 
lished in England. It did not bind the 
party making it to any peculiar tenderness 
towards the Church in Ireland.” He (Mr. 
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to the right rev. Prelate, were as much 
bound by their oaths with regard to Eng- 
land as was any Roman Catholic. Were 
these accusations, however, new to them ? 
Was this the first time that they had heard 
auy charges about being bound by oaths? 
What was the case during the reign of 
George 3rd. with regard to the corona- 
tion oath and the relief of the Roman 
Catholics? George 4th. did concede the 
Roman Catholic el iIms, and either did or 
did not violate that oath. If Catholic 
Members were bound, was not the King 
bound by his coronation oath? The King 

ore by that oath “to preserve to the 
Bishops and clergy of this realm’—let 
ouse remark that the word realm 
nerally, and not England only, was used 
‘and to the Church committed to their 


charge all such rights and privileges as 
hall appertain to them.” The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxf | had K id in his place that it was a 
I kery to talk of Roman Catholics 
| violating their oaths if the King could do 
thi [t was s On this point the right 
hon. Baronet was perfectly consistent 
en | maintained the same doctrine 


Langdale) would like to know whether it | 


had not been represented, Session after 
Session, that what affected the Church of 
Ireland aftected the Chureh of England 
also, and that what injured one injured 
the other also 2? And when the right rev. 
Prelate ended with preferring a charge of 
perjury against some of his fellow subjects, 
the rev. Prelate app ired to him to be 
endeavouring to get rid of the weight of 
the argument by a subterfuge which was 
unworthy the Established Church. It was 
admitted, then, that the declaration y 
binding as againstalterations in the Church 


is 


with regard tothe Roman Catholies which 
he had | the King. 


id hela spectin George 


| 3rd iid t sanction the claims; but 

Geol tth did what a learned Member 
| of tl bar said he could not do without 
violating an oath. Wilham 4th did the 
| same; and an hon. Member had got up in 
|} the House and said that if he did it he 
| would violate his oath. Were not hun- 


of England; but here he met the right | 
rev. Prelate—if they were not to meddle | 


with the Church of England they were 
in the same boat. Had there been nothing 
done to affect the Church Establishment 
in England? Had there been no altera- 
tion with respect to that church? There 
had been a diminution of bishoprics; 
there had been an alteration in the see of 
Chester. The suppression of some sees 
had been recommended by the heads of 
the Church itself, and the temporalities of 
the Church had been taken away; and all 


this had been done by men who, according | kis oath, he did not refute it, 


| 
} 


| 
| 


rjury under the same 
irchbishop of Can- 
inctioned some of the 
changes referred to, and was he to be 
drawn before the public and to be at once 
ition of an oath? 
that each should be al- 
lowed to put his own individual interpre- 


| 
circumstances? The 





tation on his oath, and to vote fairly ac- 
cording to what he in his conscience 
believed to be right? He(Mr. Langdale) 
would not detain the House longer. He 
hoped that he was not in the habit of using 
strong language towards any individual ; 


if he were shown to have used an offensive 
word towards the highest or the lowest 
person, he would be the first to retract it; 
but he would be wanting in the feelings of 
a man if, when a question of this sort was 
brought forward—when he was publicly 
pointed at by name with having violated 
He thought 





avs Oaths taken of 


that he was cal | 


led upon, in justice to his 
own character—which was as dear to him 
as was the right rev. Prelate’s and as well 
as to those he repr 
the accusation were true, he 
worthy of the confid 

the observa 
done ; and he consi | 


whom ented—for, if 


nal } 
WOULG be u 
ene 


rt | ] 
to make tions which he had 
ered that he bad 1 


tention 


trespassed unnecessarily upon the at 


of the House. Hi recrett dd 
of this description had been 


individual—by any individual; but whe 


they came from a 


i 
character ought to be a pattern of charity 
! 5 , 
to all, he must say, that he tl oht it 
indeed derovatory to the dignity whieh he 
should sustain, Hebore willing testimony 
to the zeal and to the high character of 
many of the Prelates presiding over the 


I'stablished Church. He might, as he 
did, conscientiously di 
poin 


religious 
them in 


private lite, he musts Vv, U t the 
was nothing in their character generally 
which did not produce in him the greatest 
respect; but when he found a right rev, 
Prelate raking up accusations the most 
painful, he almost blushed to bring them 
before the House. i'l swer t the 
charge was, that the Re n Catholics had 
been for vears and v« irs, Uti )t oh toel 
respect foi n oath, excluded from Par = 


ment. The right reverend Prelate denied 


this, by saving tl 


un 
oaths which a Roman Catholic did not 
dare to swe r: he did not dare to swear 
his disbelief of transubstantiation | t] 
he dare not abjure his religion, but that, 
with respect to anything else, ther 
nothing to exclude him, and that the onl, 
inerit of the Spt lal « i th it It CONn- 
tained a disbelief of transu ntlation 
But what he (Mr. Langdal had said 


before, he re peate d, that the Catholics wer 


conscientious in refusing the oath, and 


bore grievous disabilities on account of 
their unanimous feelings [he accusation 
which had been m ide wainst him was 


in effect, that he had been f 
“treachery aggravated by perjury,” and 
he must say, that, considering the charge, 


and considering the individual, he could 
designate it by no other title than as ‘‘a 


falsehood aggravated by duplicity.” 
The Speaker : | suppose the hon. Mem- 
ber imputes falsehood to the arguments. 
Mr. Langdale The 
Member _ then The 
Post of should 


hon. 
Morn- 
he 


Of course. 
that 
Mar h 


move d 
the 2d 


ing 
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, 
person Wios sacred | 
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The 
to show his 
perjury 


laid on the table of the House. 
f..} 


word falsehood he had used 
utter detestation of the 


c 
charge Ol 


brought against him and others, and he 
had not the slightest intention of ipplyit 


it person lly. 
sir E, B. NU 


words 


could 


he 


alluded to. 
. Member, from what 
hat his 


rvatious 
th hou 
: ry! (yl 


impression was 


that his own impression of the words was, 
that tl x pressions were used with marked 
ind ] al courtesy tow ards the hon. Mem- 
ber. Hemust state that the hon. Gentle- 
} man had fallen— 

Che Spe hey thoucht that there should 
be some substantive motion before the 
House. ‘The hon. ember had thought 
It necessal io enter upon some explana 

yn, which the Hou had consented to 
hear, but if the matter wer to be prose- 
cul | f' { t| ev Oo h to have some 
substantive motion before the House. 

Phe A tiorney-General If it had not 








been for the observations which had fallen 


from the Chair, he would wish to have 
suid something with respect to that part of 
the right rev. Prelate’s speech in which he 

id beet red to 

Sir &. B. Sugden said, that he was in 
possession of 1 Hous and wished to 
proceed, 

rh Speake) said, that the right hon 
Gentleman was undoubtedly in possession 

f the House, but that if it pleased the 
House to prosecute the inquiry some sub 
tantive motion should be made. 

Sir E. B. Sugden said, that neverthe- 
less he should withdraw all intention ol 
saying another word on the subject then, 
reserving himself for another Opportunity. 


t 


be ro d 


Spe ech of his 


{ttorney-General to be 
p rmitted to say, that the 
to which th rig| t rev. Prelate, the Bishop 
of Exeter alluded, had been delivered 
upwards of twelve months ago; and that 
the right rev. Gentleman had any ex- 
nt to make 
he should have done at 
What the right rev. 
Prelate stated was to him a matter of little 
concern, for he felt that his honour re- 
quired uo vindication or defence against 
that right rey. Gentleman’s attacks. 

Mr. O’ Connell wished to take notice of 
one statement made by the right rev. Pre- 
late. It appeared from the paper alluded 


it 
n] nt le | recomnla 
pial ition to demand Ol compial 
It, 


resp ctin sO 


an earlier period, 
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; VIARCH 








Lo, that the nicht rev. Prelate had quoted | { el it tis ¢ t ares ii r i 




































four questions as having been put to him | any Men her M ¢ 
(Mr. O’Connel}), and four lenethy | on mat ra . 
swers attributed to him 1: | 

the right rev. Prelate stated ‘ 

no other authority for them than t ei 

the Earl of Winchilsea,. ioted 


them on a former occasion i] ly ; t 


mean any disrespect to that 

saying that this statement \ y 
endorsed over to tl ! rev. | 

was not to | found i vider > # HH 


would be glad to know wh th 


Lord had discovered it, for it w l : 


without for lat . 

Viscount Howick a } } ( t I not 
be permitted to say 
and = No.’’| th Had ail ia 3 t i ( } ! 
in the san peecn i | ! eV 


late expressions had been at t f refe | 


as having be used by it to at t linely 

which were totally unl 

ha | evel ird | 1 ' 

remot or faint resemblance | \ 

any speech het ver delis : f 
The Morning I 

laid on the tabl t 
Law or P Sir EB, J 

epged to . th ee) 

Opposit¢ a juest mn re ti ! 
The Attorney-G ! t 1 | ti 

to the Bishop ot Exet 4 t ( I Laws 


lowed by cries of * O ( O 
sir EE. B. Su 
to the five bills which t a 


had on the orders of that « 3 


Marked down for se \ 
they were not vet pri 


know why? 

The Attor j~( é visa to 
the right hon. Gentleman | \ S, m- 
an opportunity expla 
asked for leave t 
were di wn up; on f \ I | n- 
ent them to the printer, t from son iltiv st 
Circumstance or other, and t ; ar 
great surprise, [01 b sent se’ tow { f F the 
times for them, they had not yet b 1 power 
received. { | : nd 

Sir E. B. Sugden said, it \ ' ; [t red n ft 
inconvenient practice to have | W h | ( TS migra- 
were not yet printed set down for second ' tl to the 
reading. He would take that opportunity | tes, | ns for the fur- 
of telling the hon. Gentleman the \ttor- t ey A t i 1 t power! 
ney-General) that he would deelin rv- || . He would 1 sree to give 
ing on any Committee of which he was tl rl Is a power by 
guardian, and of requesting the hon, and | 1 they might did v they 
learned Gentleman, whenevet ne should } ruld bu ry which they 1 ( ntrive 
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to relieve their own estates at the expense 
of the entire union. He had no objection 
to have his property taxed for the relief of 
casual destitution in workhouses, but he 
protested against this additional taxation 
at the discretion of the guardians in order 
to facilitate emigration. Let the noble 
Lord first bring the workhouse system into 
operation—let him perfect that system, 
and then, but not until then, let him see 
how far it would be advisable to carry on 
emigration, in conjunction, and after con- 
sulting, with the colonial Legislature. He 
thought the omission of this clause would 
tend very much to insure the success of 
the measure. The subject of emigration 
had better be altogether postponed until a 
general measure could be introduced with 
the consent of those authorities abroad, 
without whose assistance comprehensive 
beneficial results could not be expected. 
Mr. Lynch supported the clause. Asa 
general proposition he altogether repu- 
diated the doctrine that emigration was 
remedially applicable to Ireland. There 
was no doubt great want of employment, 
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but was there not also an immense tract of | 


waste land to be cultivated? The great 
evil was the undue competition for land, 
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throw any special charge upon particular 
landlords. Treating of emigration gene- 
rally, the best way of conducting it he 
thought would be by the unassisted efforts 
of private individuals, who knew what 
was good for their own estates, and who 
might safely be trusted with the clearing 
of them, if they thought it advantageous 
todo so. He was, therefore, opposed to 
those who would raise a general public 
fund for any wide and comprehensive 
scheme of emigration. ‘The absence of a 
law of settlement must detract very much 
from the efficacy of this clause, and from 
the temptation which any particular loca- 
lity might have to disembarrass itself of its 
surplus population. At the same time there 
might be a special case, such as an unusual 
degree of dearth or famine, a contagious 
disorder, or a great change in the mode of 
cultivation, which might lead a district or 
union to avail themselves of 
And after any general settled and con- 
senting system had been established, tend- 
ing on the whole to assimilate the burdens 
over the entire surface of Ireland, they 
might also combine to give effect to this 
clause by ridding themselves of a cor- 


this clause, 


/ responding amount of their superfluous 


and that he contended would be materially 


diminished by the effect of this Bill acting 
as a stimulus to the landlords and fur- 
nishing, it would, important facilities 
for the employment of the poor. Thus 
there would be no great need for emigra- 
tion. Still urgent cases might occur, and 


as 


| 


with respect to such he was willing to vest | 


in the Commissioners the 
would exercise under this clause. 
same time he was anxious to know pre- 
cisely how the expense was to be borne— 
whether by the unions alone or partly only 
by the unions, partly by the public, and 
partly by the landlords, whose surplus 
_— it might be necessary to remove ? 

Captain Jones inquired whether the 
money to be raised under this clause by 
the boards of guardians, and which was 
to be applied, under the direction of the 
Commissioners, in conducting or assisting 
“the emigration of poor persons,” was 
to be confined to particular unions or 
thrown into a general fund ? 

Viscount Morpeth said, it would be ap- 
plied to the poor resident in the particular 
unions; but it was perfectly discretionary 
with the guardians to avail themselves of 
the power of this clause or not, as they 
thought best. It was not proposed to 


powers they 





At the | 


| in no wise answered by 











and chargeable popul: ition. The clause 
was merely permissive; it might do some 
vood, and he did not see how it could 
produce any inconvenience. 

Sir FE. Sugden thought the expression 
‘ poor of the union” it stood in the 
clause extremely ambiguous, particularly 
as there was no law of settlement in Ire- 
land. He very much doubted whether it 
would be found to work benefici: lly. 

Mr, Lucas observed, that objections had 
been taken to the clause, which had been 
the Government. 
If emigrants could be sent tothe Canadas 
for 51. a-head, they could be brought back 
from thence to Ireland for the same money ; 
and if, on arriving in Canada, they found 
their speculation likely to be unsuccessful, 
they could obtain 5/. by a month’s labour. 
They would then come back to the same 
part of Ireland which they had left, and 
how were the guardians to get rid of those 
paupers a second time ? 

Mr. O'Connell opposed the clause, be- 
cause he could not see what benefit they 
were likely to derive from such a system 
of emigration. It wascalculated that the 
population of Ireland increased 50,000 
every year; and even if they were to send 
out from it 50,000 emigrants annually, 


as 
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they would only just leave the thing as it 
was at present, and would not relieve the 
country from one iota of the distress now 
existing. But was there any wisdom in 
such a ‘plan ? ? Had they considered what 
it would cost to send out 50,000 emigrants 
every year? It had been said, that this 
clause would only enable the C 
sioners to send out labourers, but that was 
not so. But even it to be so, 
if they persisted sending out the la- 
bourers of Ireland, 
that they were suit ne ) 
blood and its sinews, and were leaving 
land without men to cultivate it. But did 
this clause enable the Commissioners to 
send out labourers only? Certainly not ; 
it enabled them to send out the widow, 
the infirm, and the aged; and it would 
easy to make them wish to leave the 
try by placing every kind of difficulty and 
hards ship in the way of the relief afforded 
to them. The hon. and learned Member 
for Galway had contended that if they 
joined the workhouse system with the 
system of emigration, they would take 
away the competition for land now exist- 
ing in Ireland? What likelihood was 
there of sucha result being produced ? 
According to one of the reports which 
had been laid on the table, the number 
of destitute persons in Ireland was 
380,000, and of that number 365,000 
were without a single acre of land. Out 
of this number, then, of 380,000, there 
were only 25,000 persons at rate 
who could enter into any competition for 
land, the remainder did not enter into 
any competition for land, and therefore 
ought not to be described compe- 
titors for it. To imagine that they could 
make the poor of Ireland rich by me 
of a Poor-law, and to pass this Bill as 
it then stood, appe: ared to him to 
anything but wise policy. He im- 
plored the House, therefore, to get rid of 
this emigration system; for the power 
granted by thisclause wasa frightful power 
to put into the hands of any cruardians of 
districts in Ireland, or into the hands of 
any single Commissioner in Dublin, It 
formed no part of tbe original plan of Poor- 
laws for Ireland, and was not even an 
amendment upon it. If they passed this 
clause, they must have a clause of settle- 
ment along with it. Last year the noble 
Lord (John Russell) had himself depicted 
in strong colours the difficulties which 
stood in the way of any system of emigra- 


ommis- 


supposing 
in 


they would soon find 


away from it its 


be 


e€ coun- 


any 


as 
ins 


be 
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tion. Emigration had been going on for 
years steadily in Ireland. Had it benefited 
that eountry? Every man who knew 
anything of the state of Ireland knew that 
ithad not. HH ‘luded by r peating 
his declaration that he intended to vote 
iwalnst he Clause, 
‘Lord Jo} ] / admitted that, in 
| st opi of the Poor-law for 
i Ireland introduced last year, he had not 
| laid Vv s on the ivantage 
| wi } t| it try \ likel t derive 
| ft as l en tion. Inde i. he 
| did t ev think th such an 
amount of en rratl ( ld be | ract cally 
}commanded as som n. Members sup- 
posed was necessary for the regulation of 
the lal ket in Trel ( In defend- 
| ing the clause as it then stood, he did not 
lintend to defend it on the ground that it 





ion, and that 
f advantage to 


would produce great emigrat 
that emigration would be 
Ireland, He ant to defend it on 
this ground, da in certain Cases it might 
be useful, and to meet such a contingency 
it was fittin give the means of assisting 


only me 


y to 


emigration to the board of guardians of 
the district, and to the commissioner com- 
bined. Indeed, he should be ready to 
alter the clause so as to limit the power of 
the commissioner to facilitate emigration 
to the cases of such poor persons only as 
were recommended by the guardians of 
districts, in which certain sums had been 
raised by the union for the express purpose 
of emigration. The noble Lord moved 
additional words to give effect to this 
opinit p: 

Sir R. Bateson opposed the clause on 


account of the frightful expenses by which 


this system of emigration would be at- 
tended, and also on account of the fright. 
ful power with which it invested the com- 
missioner and the board of saaacald ins. 

Mr. /¥yse expressed himself strongly in 
favour of granting extensive encourage- 
ment to emigration. He could not see 
that any of the evils which some hon 
Gentlemen seemed to dread were to be an- 
ticipated from such a measure. The ap- 
prehension that the vacuum caused by 
emigration in a particular district would be 


filied up by an influx of destitute persons 


from other parts of the country, or aes 
the pri e of labour would be injurious 
raised by it he regarded as groun: less 


ultimate 
the 
it would re- 


He thought it would have the 


effect of Improving and extending 
cultivation of 


f Jand, and that 
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lieve the country of a superabundant po- 
pulation, which prevented the develop- 
ment of its energies. 

Mr. Sei Jackson thought the 
clause, as modified by the aniendment of 
the noble Lord (J 
most beneficial. 

Mr. O’Connel uid, that as the | 


stood, 


eant 


) ] } 
vussell), Would 


a premium was given ! t! 
sons who retused to ae 
without being paid; in other \ is, tl 
guardians under the bill would be a 
officers, and it was material to | 
mind, thatif the bill passed as it sto 
these paid guardians would hay 
their power to select whom they p 
for emigration, and nd them « it 
ex pense of the union. 

Mr.W.S.0°B observed, that theG 
vernment had postponed the clause for th 
payment ol the guardians with a ver 


inclin ition 


strong 


’ PI 

alter that part of the bill a ( Ly the 
opinions of the Irish Meml 

Lord Castlereagh sa t when h 
was called upon to vote for this clause, | 
must declare, that he entertained very 
strone doubts as to the advantages to b 
derived from any system of emicration, 


and he was 
ought to adopt a measure 
al] in any bill for the relief of the poor in 
Ireland. He hoped the noble Lord, th 


Secretary for [reland, would consent to 


very doubtful whether they 


postpone this clause, as 
to Ireland with a very eat obstacl 


the way of its popu WIG Af il should 


| 
show that the House was desirou 
porting the best men in the cour 
Viscount Alorpeth said, he 

to the pro} sal of the nob | dof it 
were not that he well kr t f the 
Government con ed to hdraw th 
clause, the first thing they would hea 
from Ireland, would be, that t had \ - 


drawn the only clause of th l that was 
popular in that country. 
After several verbal amendments had 


been made in the claus 


Mr. J. Grattan said. he still tained his 


first opinion. He thought the total omis 
sion of the « 
portance that he must persist in dividin 
the Committee upon it. 


The Committee divided on the question 


that the clause stand part of the Bill 
Aves 7 l: Noe ey de es M JO Ity 15. 
The cl: use yume? le | ao ed to 


sil Ek, Suade pou his if objected t 
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{that part of the 49th clause which renders 
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every married woman liable to maintain 


her clild, and every child of her husband, 
It micl 


tl ere oug 
i C { 









































it admit of a question, wheth¢ 


it to be such a clause at all 


clause was introduced, it wa 


manifestly most unjust, as far as it im 





posed new nad fresh 
1 we 1, without 
( I ) I I Heut OF 
t Ci l 1h¢ l eci 
t I] wit] that ct 
h he would Ipport any h 
vi m| l il INCU ie ug 
unfair, | ered it even iniquitou 
( l in I womal Whill SI 
I { nant { only h 
chil but all tl hildren wh 
her ht il t have had by previo 
vari o j m Mal d awon in, hie 
| { { r of their joint childre 


1 Cy but a woman ought not to b 
rer topt her hus nd’s child- 
I . Sh yposed, 1p Urry Y that th 

i ‘ 
| . | 
hu { would maintain her children and 
} \ } - 
} sell \ oO | i O} inl ) coul 
) »h nat tha nnn y 9 | h};| . 
be more unjust, than Imposing a ibility 


vhere, at the same time, they did not vlve 
Looking at the workine 


woman might be sul 


( tne b t ¢ )- 

ct to a severe pel ilty. The husband 
might abscond, and then the poor wretched 
woman would have the whole support ol 
tl lren thi ! ipon het Phe im 
| ot uch lability, he thought wa 
ltogetl lien to the principles of the 
British constitution He should be sorry 
to see the Bill xO to Ireland with such an 
unnecessarily | rsh clause There Was a 


1e clause upon whicl 
he should divide the House. He alluded 
to that part of the clause by which it was 
provided that every widow should be lable 
to maintain her child. To this he ob) ected 
on the same principte that he objected to 
yart—namely, that it created 
1 new hability without conf rring@ any cor- 
esponding benefit. He objected, also, to 
that part of the 


bastard children are rendered 


clause by which th 
iabl to maintain them. He supposed 
F 


1 1 
the object was to assimilate the law of 


[reland upon the subject to the law of this é 
I 

country. By the iaw of Ireland, as it at 

| tood, ¢ was no obligation on 


the father of stard child to maintam 


Ate an) tEAM SS 


it. When the clause was introduced into 
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the law of this country, where a totally | and 


different state of circumstances 

and where such a deer e of conftidenc 

was felt that intercourse was sometimes 

allowed under the expectation that to 

marriage would afterwards take place, it | | 

was found to work wonders, and to brin 

about a very great change in the habits ol 

the people. Phat did not exist in Ireland 

Why, the n, he asked, Was (he \ ma W 

to be exclusively punished lt 

were to give a premium to licentiousness 

on the part of the man, why should 

not give the wom: rres nding } | 

tection ? 
The Attorney-General said, t if 

thoucht the clau 

stated by his right : 

Friend, he sh uld certainly « | if 

because, as the Bill did 

relief, it ought not to imp 

such as his right hon. and learned Frien 

vad referred to. 

would see that the 49th and 50th claus 


taken torether, meant only that t 


ligation should exist for the purposes 
the Bill—that is, that where the mot 
was actually unable to support r child 


y r the children of her h nad | 
ren, O! the chilaren t hier 1uSo0a l \ 


former marriage, and that they w 


relieved, she should be considered as in | | 
the same situation as if she herself ha 
sought relief, and should go into th 


workhouse. Now, this was only for th 
purposes of the Bill. Th 

would apply to the husband, but it wa 
only for th 
would certainly 1 n a n 
Friend (Lord Morpeth) to omit that part t 


of the clause which made the wife lia 


the support of the children of her husbat 
by a former wife. With this omiss 

the two ¢ laus s.t ike n tose +] 

conceived, quite reasonable for 1 pur= | ma 


poses of the Act. By t 
clause) it was declared, that the relief | sh 
given under the Act to a wife or « 
should be considered to be eiven to th 
person declared DY the 


maintain such wife or child, and the sa the 


= } 1,] P } 
person should thereupon be di dj 
; I ; 
chargeable to tie unhIol 1h) Which 


relief should | ; 
Mr. O'Connell wished, that Irish Gen- 

tlemen would understand the importance ja 

of the point which the y were now discu 

ing. The eftect of the clause would be t 

prevent, as much as possibl the [rish 


labourer from coming over to England | 
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Lord John Russell said, it was intended 
to make important alterations in that 
clause with respect to the penalties. 

Sir E. B. Sugden was glad to hear it, 
as it would improve it; but he contended 
that it would be a still greater improve- 
ment in the Bill to strike out the 49th and 
50th clauses. They were notat all neces- 
sary to the working of the measure, and 
would prove injurious to it. 

Mr. Woulfe admitted, that there was 


{COMMONS} 


no right of relief in the Bill, but relief de! 


facto would be given, and he thought 


there should be a corresponding liabiity. 

Sir E. B. Sugden had no objection to 
the liability of the father for relief given to 
the child, and if that were the only 
object of the clause he should withdraw 
his opposition. 

The Solecitor- General said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s object would be 
attained by the omission of the 53d clause, 
which the Government were prepared to 
allow. 

Sir E. B. Sugden, under those cir- 
cumstances, was not opposed to the sub- 
stance of the clause. 

Several amendments were made in the 
clause, which was, as amended, agreed to. 

On clause 52, 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the only per- 
sons this clause would affect would be 
the thrifty, whose wages would be attach- 
able in the hands of their employers. It 
would be introducing a new principle into 
Ireland never yet heard of, 
interfere with the diligent in favour of the 
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Sir E. B. Sugden wished to call the 
attention of the noble Lord (J. Russell) 
to the wording of the first part of this 
clause, taken in connection with the 50th 
section. By that clause it was provided, 
that relief given to the wife or child should 
be considered as relief given to the husband 
or father. Now, the clause under discus- 
sion said, that if a person was relieved at 
the expence of any union, if he refused to 
be lodged, &c., he should be liable to be 
imprisoned for one calendar month. The 
noble Lord would see, therefore, that if a 
ianee yn were relieved in legal construction 
by relief being given to his wife or child, 
he would become liable to the penalties of 
this clause. He want: d, accordingly, to 
know whether it was the noble Lord’s 
intention in every case to force a person 
into the workhouse, together with his wife 
and family. Suppose a labourer with 
his wife and three or four children, and 
one of them an incurable cripple. He did 
not see how, as the clause stood, the guar- 
dians could receive this child into the 
workhouse, without obliging the labourer 
also to come into the workhouse with his 
wife and the rest of his family. 

Lord John Russell said, that as a general 
rule, it certainly was intended that parents 
should not obtain relief for their children 


| without coming into the workhouse them- 


and would | 


unthrifty. In the bill of last year this | 
clause was struck out. After all, too, it| 


was not worth while for the Government to 
retain it. He thought it was calculated to 
do a great deal of mischief, and, therefore, 
the better way would be to leave it out of 
this Bill also. 


Lord John Russeld said, that last year | 


this clause was, as he believed, not struck 
out, but only postponed for further con- 
sideration. He did not think that any 
great benefit would be derived from apply- 
ing the clause to Ireland, although he was 
disposed to be favourable to the general 
principle it laid down, and therefore he 
was ready to postpone it for the present. 
He should certainly not think of pressing 
it, unless he found the general sense of 
the House was in its favour. 
Clause postponed. 


selves, if the 
saw nothing in this clause which would 
prevent the guardians, in a case such as 
that mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, from exercising a discretionary 
power. 

Mr, Lynch hoped the noble Lord would 
introduce a vagrancy law into Ireland, 
without which this Bill, which he con- 
sidered as introducing a system of police, 
would be comparatively ineffectual, 

Lord John Russell azreed with his hon. 
and learned Friend in thinking that there 
should be a law with respect to vagrancy 
in Ireland, and he had shown that such 
was his opinion by clauses which had been 
introduced into the present Bill; but he 
certainly considered that, whether such a 


» guardians required it, but he 


' law was passed now or at a future period, 
| l t a future | 


no good would result from it until the 


| effects of the present Bill had been seen. 


Clause 53, imposing penalties for de-| 


sertion of fiauilias: was next propose od. 


He did not think that a vagrancy law 
would operate, unless the feelings of those 


i who had to administer the law went along 


with it, and that was not likely to happen, 
until places were established where the 
really destitute might be provided for. 
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ment were not to be their guiding prin- 
there should surely be no limitation 


ciple S, 

of the powers of the Crow n, and that 

such extension of liberality should pro- 
ed from the Crown, and be made to the 

Ho use by ther yeaa poriagic he Crown 

If the House was prepared to say, as some 
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i 
: 
voles to which they had already come | 
would seem to imply, that a more liberal | 
rule should be henceforth adopted, that | 
meritorious officers should receive wore | 
ample rewards for lengthened services than 
hitherto, the whole of the subject should | 
be looked into, a ci mpariso n of the | 
vices of difterent classes of officers sh ea | 
be made by ceaeiua persons, and eH 
ré sult Ol this Inquiry shoul l be laid before 
the House. The House of Comm ns | 
would then have before it — first, the | 


question of what promotion or increased 
should be made to certain offi- 
cers in the naval and military service ; 
and next, the question, which was not to 
be lost sizht of, that the 
mons should provide for 
expenditure. This was, he repeated, a 
qu stion not to be lost sight of, ny 
could not but observe, without mentioni 
ticular, that nothing was 
Hou e-OtG 


one ot re- 


ny] mY 
anowance 


House of Com- 
this increased 


Cause he 


any parties in pa 
common in the 
the 


more OmMMmMonsS, 


that when question was 


warding deserving officers, or giving en- 
couragement by increased rewar ls, th 
House was all generosity ; but when the 
question came to be considered as re- 
earded taxation, the dispositi ym of the 


House appeared to be, on the other hand, 
to deprive the Crown of those means by 
which alone such increased rewards could 
possibly be given. He had judged it 
necessary to state this much to the H: 
because he thought the Government would 
not be doing its duty if it allowed one 
motion after another to be carried 
relation to one particular service, and did 
not call the attention of the House to the 
whole The mode which the 
Government proposed to do this was by 
appointing gentlemen known to the coun- 
try by their high character and great 
activity in the service of their country, 
both naval and military, with whom would 
ed with 
would 


US 
mst, 


in 


subject. 


be joined some gentlemen connect 
ike civil service also, who, united, 

form Committee to take 

this subject into consideration, and having 
done so would report to the House. If 
there should be a recommenda- 

1 

who would then 


necessary, 
tion made to the House, 


the whole of 


i but he was ¢ 
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decide upon the question, having the whole 
of the subject before them, and would not 
be niggatdly in awarding promotion, nor, 
on the other hand, by an over liberality 
or laxity of disposition, incur the dang r 
of introducing a most and per- 
the constitution of 


serious 


niclous chan: into 


this country—one which would naturally 
make officers engaged in our naval and 
military service look for nothing but delay, 
hardship, and denial from the Crown, 
and liberality only from the House ot 
Commons. [kk a hat the cours¢ 
which had bee taken by the Govern. 
ment would bring the whole subject before 
the House in a manner so fair and impar- 
tial that it could not meet with the disap- 
probation of any party. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the Order of the 
Day for the — resolving itself into < 


Committe Supply. 

Mr. Gout yurn said, that he did not rise 
for the purpose of entering into any 
le nethe ned discussion on the ti pics which 


1e noble Lord ; 


this Oppor- 
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snxious not to los 
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lown by 


to the 


pri inciples which h nal been laid ¢ 
the noble Lord, and of tendering 


noble Lord his feeble authority, with a 
view to inculeate on the House the pro- 
priety of not interfering by votes of that 
description with the discretion of a Gi 

vernment as to the distribution of promo- 
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fe held 
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this to be abov: 


es 
all the 

and he hel ; it to bee qui all y 
the paramount duty of the 
bring into operation whatever influence 
they could exert within the walls of that 
House to carry effect the principles 
The 
him leave to 


dis- 


Government to 


into 
noble Lord must also give 
say, that if the 
cussions which took plac e 
this nature, « xhibited to the pub lic Svinp- 
toms of vacillation and uncertainty with 
regard to the course to be pursued, 1 
in vain forthe noble Lord to call upon hon 
Gentleme n, either on one side of the House 
the other, to support those prin- 
which he advocated. When hon. 
Gentlemen saw in that House individuals 
closely connected with the Government 
voting against the Government upon ques- 
tions of this description, the noble Lord 
look in vain for that support which 
he and others on House 


Government, tn the 
on questions of 


was 
or on 


ciple Ss 


might 
his side of the 
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would be always ready to aff 1 
a question of this nature ; he might ] JOK that b felt himself in honour u t 
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in vain for the consistent support of those} y 1s he had done. Tt alwar l 
who sat at the no} le Lor V's « wh sl le Oi t | n, th il wl Crt I Wa S | i 
the House, because instan livid 


" 
1 } + whi) 
i} is tha Wiilcn 


s 
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scription—instances suc 
occurred on a previous evening 
to overturn his arguments, an 
effective power, than all the opposition | 
which he micht be fated to meet with ina! bound to adopt a line of cond 
fair and regular way. Ile merely thought| from that of the Government, 
it his dutv, in furtherance of the noble} « ve, that 


} 


Lord’s object, to state thus much, the] rity micht be con ied 4 - 
more particularly because he well remei- | v de f strict 3 tow stl in- 
bered, that in th bate of the previous | dividu [he right hon. G 

evening hon. G ntlemen on that (the Op-} posite had stated, and justly 

sition) side of the House, who felt dis- | the course which had been p \ 
posed to opp se what he considered t ! t h a ticn bit , allol d 


the just view of the question, bad been} an er i! ent to others in connexion 
taunted by hon. Gentlemen on tl oth With the Governt nt t Veg Sa VV, and 
side of the House with having been! t t 1 Diane Couia | mputed ft them 


actuated by the consideration, that they| for doing so. He having st 


represented + Inarine constituency. Many { t| oht, that Uoy 
of them had, and justly had, repelled that} net t ny further 1 ft mat- 
imputation; butif there was an individua I ' stance, would merely : : 
in the House who had been so influen 1 that | tted t exam] f t ! t 
it was that very Member con ted rye. “¢ tlema py te, in defending 
the Government whose vote had bee { atl of 1 Crown, had t 
given in a majority against the Govern-| been wed by mor f his political 
Hoent. He did not wish 1 pot e thi | I , of whom h believed soz 43 re 
qué stron any further. Hle felt t istic | Sey ty or € vhty had taken n 
of the principle Jaid d vt e view of the 
Lord; but he could tell the Lon vg ills 
that if tl \ t ¢ l \ | \ f ( \ 
materially at rt \ t Mr. / t ving | r 
interest of the Government the 27th uit., | t him- 
force L to pr iuee tt t hich a : adout , after the sp 
opinior that Eto: iy to offer some explanation to 
ppeal would be in vam, and then t the re pal rly as 
tice on tl ne side would quite t | referred to 1 motion 
their principl on the ott nt subject of 1821. He was not 


Lord J. Russell hoped 1 House woul ed to challenge th le which had 
allow him to explain the « < laid down on that si f the House. 
alluded to by t e right | . Gentl n, 1 st ted by the other, respe o 
of a Member of that Hlouse connected necessity of hon. Gentlemen holding off- 
with the Government having voted against cial situations under t Gov 
it. Most undoubtedly if that right hon. giving to that Gover nt their s 
Gentleman had spoken to him (Lord J ut he was disposed to challenge thi 
Russell) on the subject previous to the of the Government to recommend to 
debate, he would have frankly told him, Majesty a course of manifest i 
his opinion- -namely, that it was impos-, He referred the noble Lord to | 
sible for him while holding a situation, of 1822. The 1 | 
under Government to act contrary to that) find that he (Mr. Hume d on that oec- 


Government. Ie knew nothing of that! casion called the attention of the House to 
right hon. Gentleman’s vote until after! the services of the Royal Marines, as con- 
the division, when he (Lord John Russell) | trasted with those of the army. He then 


had been informed by him, that he had alle; that great partiality exist 


felt himself bound by something which the part of the Government respecting 
had passed on a forme: occasion between} certain branches of the pul ic service ; 
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but by a resolute determination on the)have a freer exercise of that prerogative 
part of the gallant Officer’s own friends | than there was at present, and to have tl 
to support the orginal motion less controlled by what took place in that 


Subject dropped. + 
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| Or th hast pel us 10 Lik Tha le 

ArPoINTMENTS Cit if Hos- | fer with tt! due exercise of the Royal 
PITAL. | Colonel Sebthorp said, betore | prerogatis suut he felt convinced that t 
the IHlouse went ito a 4 DELETE Of Sup- | I t »ywh!l s tion | 
ply, he wished to call its attention to the en ted t from the Crown, I i 
ippotutments Ou th part } ber Viaiest sf \ \ tr\ 1 | i nt to 
Government in various d }) rh S. ii | ! { ul ri’ bude }. W | 
| urticularly to the recent appointment t Ve | { 
the situation of ¢ nimis ner of “ay he | I $s Li} U WW 1 Hi spit ‘ 
wich Eke pit > of ity ylnOove t I might | i Vv tt i 
number of ( ! pointed ( ( x sly 
onformity to the et of 10th George At ta 1 th { | 
cap. 25, entitled ** An Act to provide { | (‘ommis ners | vbo 

i \ | ’ 
the bette: mahagell it i Grree W | - | \ i { [ibis 5 l 
pital,” be forthwith reduced to four | | | pleasu itiv 
the government of the afi 1 ( t } t 
hospital; aud that t ( Wiss EXCC] , why he « pot tel 
shall be limited t il $ t ( ma 
J 1} ind S ( \ { ttl 
il KS, 1 ati ot 1 | * } N« pre- 
pital, be selected from compla 1] | not 
or may hereafter have ved in ( | < ' 
Majesty's navy; t lly, to move t s, and 
peal of clause 7 of the act ol | i 
Geo f } ) rea.** A \ T { y 
yp vice for the tt 0 ent of | 
Gr nw | fa \r | t | rt! ! | I i 
enact iit ts | ao 
ierealter ay Inted t ly en ! ( i 
the said hos x Lt | ( ? l | 
missioners of said hospit nd ( c | 3 $ 
of the works), shall be select far as \\ 
may be, Om persons ( ! \ t 
served in hi ‘ | Iaresty ria ( S . \ 
to substitut th IK 1 WHI Vi rd | til hed Vil coma | s VhOSE 

that all such OU . £ ili ) I a lo t ( untry, na vet 
alter appomted to y empl \ t { | c service, 
aid hospital, shall be-selected from those | he could not but lameut that none should 
persons who have already or may hereafter | . 
have served in his or her Majesty's navy.” | . S ‘ 
He was not about to enter into detail tly b hes ind 
to these appointments, as that would ember for ‘1 
interfering unnecessarily with the business | course, could not as that amongst 
of the House: but when he looked to} those sses manv individuals might 1 


} } ‘ } ‘ 
India, to Ireland, to Canada, and, as was | b foun t y capa . ve 


relevant to his motion, when he looked at reall i Itles ay 
the recent appointment of Member of issiduity and 
that hon. House to a Commissionership of | ask who were so well qualih y 


Greenwich Hosp tal, he thought it wouid | tl frairs of Gye 1 | pital as 

be well for the Government to inform the | nav ofiecrs? In making this motion, 
House if the gentlemen so appointed were | however, he begged » be understood that 
like ly to attend to their duty. It might he ma no complamt of th ! vidua 
be said, that this was an ungracious mo-| he complained of the Gove ty 






tion, and one interfering with the prero- | made the appointment, system 
gative of the Crown; but he wished to] un hich it s ma He thought 
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Greenwich Hospital. 


only the care of the property of the hos- 


pital just as the Commissioners of Wood 


? 
and Forests administered the territorial 
revenut ot ti Crown, and irely t 
riOu must that the nav i] prote n 


inavement of estates involved dutic 
erely CIVIL 3 and with I p ct t 
+] 7 { | 
he hon. and learned entleman lately 


\y nted to ¢ oft th Commissioner- 
ships, the House would recollect that th 
hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln had 
ven hin full credit for distinzuished 
yiities, and therefore the objection was 


1829, 
Sir et 2 iS und id to 
1} { th i t ‘ nad to contend that 
ppointments of t natu hould b 
by das much possi! upon naval 
t| tuat ly peculiarly 
tl ind v to the situations 
Cal n P ( in follow in the 
vake of tl int Admiral who last 
Idressed the rious nel ( ld he 
SUP] motion of the h nd gallant 
\ ert | col Nott t he doubted 


iV tl ( thie ers tor any 


lation, ¢ n that of Lord Hich Chan- 
cellor « Eneland, He had heard from 
hic thority, that | officer 
I ( ) j Rd ( Ali¢ of In a 
1 \ der that indigna 
( { ( a | itment 
I v1 { - 
c, filline t 
uations of lay rf \dmiralt 
} vt ’ t ’ +] ? ’ t 
| ee 
ti ‘i ‘ i il ‘ 
Vv meer 1 ti \ } Lay rm t 
abuses, he ought to proceed upon a 
broader principle: he onght not to apply 
prs 
il lf Lo LPF te SC. bu to prope eae 
total 1 peal ol the Aet of Parliame nt. ou 
his part, he should vote against any Go- 
vernment in a matter that concerned the 
interests of the navy or marines, but the 


+ 


proper way to meet the evil was not by 
interfering in isolated cases with the pa- 


re of the Crown. 

Sir 22. Pee! thought a proceeding of this 
interference with the 
e did 
His hon, 
‘riend found fault with the qualifications 
of the hon, and learned Member for Tip- 
perary, and he proposed that the House of 


sort amounted to an 
ot 


| the Crown, which h 
not feel disposed to sanction. 
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rerogative 
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find fault with those 


¢ 


ould 


the 


Commons s| 


qualifications ; 
tween that and sugges ; 
another to fill the place. He was ur 
ling that the House of 
take any step t nding even 


of interference witl 


ample 


prerogative of the Crown—nothing but 
very strong case indeed should induce h 


to agree to any 


interval was short be- 


seem to imply a preference for on 
pointment over another. He hoped tl - 
fore that his hon. Friend would not pres 
this question to a division, though certainly 
the House might, if it thought pro] 
reduce the number of th ippo ntments 
but he yould not ict 1 tl ort of 
terference with the prerogatis f t 
Crown which the motion before the Hou 


> 1 
involved. 
ele , otal : aos 
( olonel Nothorp sa 1, that he had als 


SMarcn 


charged his duty in bringing the su 
under thi consideration of t Tlous« 

Motion withdrawn. 

Java Dottes.] Sir R. Peel 1 t 
put a question to th noble Lord opp 
on the subject of the Java Duties. The 
parties most inter sted in the question 


traded from the « 


with Java. 


1 } 


both the merchants of this count! 
and the East India Company felt t 
interest, were levied in a m I ( tr 
to the letter | rit otf our tl! 
Holland On the { t Th 1 
opposite s tl oo said, that 
expected tO hay i « nimuni tion to! 
to the House relative to it; he wish 
now, therefore, to know whether | Ml 


] stv’s ( yverhime t W p epa | t 


afford any information whethe y sat 
factory arrangement had been made wi 
the Dutch Government, or whether th 


existed any prospect of sucha 


Viscount Palmerston said, the Dutch 
Government had engaged to issue a taritt 
in conformity with the stipulations of tl 
treaty. Such a treaty he understood had 
been published in Java, and he was in daily 


expectation of an official communicatio 
on the subject fi British Mint 
the Hague. In 


om the 
the mea 


ster at 


n time, having 


received a copy of that document from a 
private source, he believed he might say 


it would be found in s¢ 


me 


factory, in others not. The right hor 
Baronet was aware that the stipulations ¢ 
the treaty made the difference of dutie 
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blam ad: { rit WaS Oh re ra thi ij Moral a | tled that nob] al | iT irned Lord had 
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of that H that \ f the United | not mad He never had been in tl 
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states of America car it t very ; habit of ing harsh words, but he did not 
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which had been 1 | for With respect to thi 
He rejoiced { t t papers | | | ) ( | n, there had been a 
called for, as they would t only | small ease in number of clerks. It 
that naval officers had ! heir duty, but uid trfyi to tl ithors of that 
that they had suffered very » | v that important objects it 
in doing t if | O ( lated Sel had already been 
nav of was | real most sanguine ex 
With res; his ret ona 1 | hen t fice was instil 
occasion on this subject n n | tuted numb f reoist | appren- 
more in s vi r, an t| nly 5,400, while on the Ist of 
purpose ot tord t Le y tl veal t was no | ss tl in 
Lord had mace i t Ly.400 howing a pi tiv inereas ne 
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tee of the House of Commons on army { 
and navy appointments, and amounted to | 
4,200/. Under the head, No. 18, which | 
related to the transportation of convicts | 
there was a diminution in the nomina 
amount of the grant, in consequence of 
the Irish Government having undertaken | 
to transport its own convicts. But this 
was rather a transfer than a diminution of 
expense. The item would not appear In | 
the navy estimates, but wouid be trans- | 
ferred to the Irish miscellanecus services. 
He felt, that it was unnecessary for him to 
make any further 
general estimates for the naval service. He 
assured the C 
them everyattention had been paid to} 
economy,consistent with 
to the eflici ncy of the public service. Hy 
then moved a resolution to the effect, that 
there be employed in her M Ly sty’s fleet 
for the next thirteen lunar months, ending 


] 
i 


observations on the 


ommittee that in iramine 


a due attention 


on the 3lIst of March, 1839, 33,665 
men, including 2,000 boys, and 9,000 


royal marines. 
‘Mr. Hume had hoped, that the Com- 

mittee would have been in a situation to 

make a 


amount oi these 


considerable reduction in th 
estimates this year, as 
the circumstances which had 
them last year and the year before to keep 
up a greater force in the Mediterranean 
and the Tagus than was usual had ceased 
to have any force. Some 
to be given why so Jarve an increase had 
taken place lately in our naval 
iture. For his own part, he was not awar 
of any circumstance at that time exis 
in the world which justifi d an increase 
in the naval! 
well that, in the year 1819, when he, in 
common with several of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, sat on the Opposition benches, 
they had pressed the Government of Lord | 
Castler agh hard, because he proposed to 
employ for the service of that year 20,000 | 
men, including marines and boys. They | 
had told that noble Lord, that such an | 
establishment was enormous and extrava- 
gant, and yet it was now quite evident 
that since that year they had been retro- 
grading instead of proceeding in the career | 
of reduction. In the year 1825, Sir G. | 
Cockburn, a very efficient naval officer, 
had pleaded the disturbed state of the 
South American provinces as a reason for 
increasing our naval force, but had stated 
that as soon as those disturbances ceased, 
there could be no reason, at least he could 


reason ought; 
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see no reason, if peace continued, why our 
naval establishments should not be re- 
duced as low as they were in 1819. Lord 
Grey, too, on taking office in 1830, had 
pledged himself to the strict st economy 


in all the a ‘partments of the public ser- 
! 
rf 


vice. And yet, notwithstanding that 
pledge, the naval estimates had rone on 


increasing regularly year after year, and 
that, too, without a word of expl ination 
from the Government of the day. Let 
the Committee just observe what had 
taken place with respect to the effective 
and the non-effective service of the 
navy. The effective service cost 3,000, 

| , whilst the 


tre 


non-efle 


and upwards tive, 
consisting of the half-pay and other 
allowances, cost 1,500,0007, Hethought 


that this amount of half-pay and pensions 


required looking into. After twenty ve rs 
of peace it ought not to amount to any 
} 


such sum, and it was only k 
amount by the present injudicious 
of promotions. He wished Ministers would 


explain what the 


pt up to that 


ystem 


circumstances were 
which compelled them to keep up a 
force of 34,000 seamen and marines now, 
f service of the country had been 
well done in the years 1819, 1820, and 
1821, with a foree of 21,000 men. The 
numbers in the two cases were very im- 
portant: for unless they could reduce the 
aumber of men employed, they could not 
reduce the amount of materiel necessary 
to support them. In point of fact, we 


were k ping up larve fleets in the 
Poaous and eleewhoeor here wu } | 1 ¢ 
fagus and elsewhere, where \ rad sono 
right to interfer He called upon the 
Secretary of the Admiralty to explain why 
we ke pt up s lar re a force at Lisbon, 
where a single man-of-war ought to | 

sufficient for the protection of British 


commerce. 

Mr. C. Wood observed, that it was un- 
doubtedly true that he had not stated th 
reasons why it was deemed neces ssary by 
the Admiralty to keep up the present 
But as the House had 
concurred for the two last years in think- 
ing that that amount of force was neces- 

y, and as some hon. Members had even 
stated, that in their opinion it was not even 
large enough, he had not deemed it ne- 
cessary on this occasion to enter into such 
a statement. The same state of European 
affairs which had justified Ministers on a 
former occasion in proposing an increase 
of the naval force, remained at the present 
moment unchanged. He thought it would 


amount of toree. 


sary 


iC 
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be a most imprudent measureto diminish | age; the next thirteen were thirty-four 
the navy, while the other maritime powers years the average amount of their pay 
kept up navies so powerful, and main-  \ . 12s. 8d. They were sometimes 
tained an attitude so imposing. Tl called on to fit themselves out at an ex- 
number of Russian ships of the line in_ p of abcut 150 There were 203 
commission far exceeded that kept at seam y- { whom appeared 
by this country for m vears past. The t 1 on t] \ re nine years 
Ire ich havyv | id also bee recent it - \ lt t Lit t Vhat 
mented, and the squadron stationed in the | \ Why is. per 
Mediterranean increased. Though he v t | pay! Last 
happy to say that at present there were no 5 t wast it was 
grounds for apprehending a rupture with 1 | iemselves, Ther 
any foreign state, hy sh i b Ty to i \ Int rs al ESE. 
see other great powers keeping up lai Id k, as 
fleets at sea, while this country | In t i t \ l total 
countervailing fore nu yf I had men- 
sir E. Codrington said that, it ft s tin ; 1 leno- 
when every other country in Europe was’ n sh i41 per- 
strenethening its navy, we were | oad a - ti : 2 Ay ish 1 Vear. 
ours. Our navy was indeed most neg-' 7 W ( 5 vhnicn 
lected, as he had frequently represented, | id t he at 1 of th 
but without his representations being much Tfous it was t Mr. Dennyson, 
regarded. There were midshipmen and who 3 a mate for s years, and had 
mates that had been thirty years in that, been for sixteen years in the navy. In 
situation. There was no class of men’ the p ) f yh id dislo- 
under the Government who did not retire cated t and { ired his 
from service with a greater amount of re- | was dis ntly from 
muneration than the hichest offic f her | yr, He was 
Majesty's navy. Such was the want of 1 yx witl 
proper management, that if they wanted t un i ditheulty; that gen- 
to-morrow to man five li f-battle ships . | fy m- 
they would not be able to do it. I ry { du ( f 1] to ‘ich 
half- pay of a lieutenant was per day; thou t to ted 
if he were sent to sea, he got only an ad- Mr. ¢ not k xpedient 
ditional ls. 6d.: the masters had nly 5d t er to eas >; Dutthat wh } 
additional for service He was glad to had \ n l I s the case of 
find that the Government were at last. a gent W t W iccident 
about to take the matter up, an Lhe - sery t t s. This 
cerely hoped that they would do so with a} he « ;, r y rt \dmiralty, 
determination to render the navy just tha cas 35 UD zht before 
He would ask, oughta navy officer to re- | t by t t ild be attended 
tire from the service in such a situat t t HH { 1 gallant Ad- 
to be oblied to nd his daughters to a 1(S Codi : » had - 
charity—and that a private charity, be it | 1 the ca of s othcers which 
remembered ? Tle called on the nobl bee fore ment \ n, that 
Lord to say whether he meant to eo to the tl rallant Ac was mistaken 
root of the evil, sincerely intending to. if that S s had not 
remove it, ittract t tte of his 1, Friend 
Sir /. Duke trusted that the Admiralty and himselt 
would take into their consideration som Mr. Af Johnst re i to th 
measure to improve the pay and condition llant mel perfor by Cap- 
of the petty officers before the mast He} tain Ch Nap wl b in the 
complained of the inequality of the pay | service of Q FP l,and who 
as compared with the service. 1, he thought, s reason to complain 
Captain Pechell said, there was not suf- | of the manner in which his namea id th 
ficient encouragement in the navy. There hi | perfort were introduced 
were 363 midshipmen as they were formerly t 3. Captain Napier wa 
ealled, but the y were now called mates flic Britannic Majesty's 


The first three were forty-one years of 
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succeeded in their object of do tis \ , bee 
to all I 





With tf | } { \ 





prepared to vol 10 | { 
pressment, he felt b i to t 
consideration t} ( ty 

our foree in the pr pot » that 
prived th (Gs vernt nt { th 
assem} that for wie 
occurred. It was dane 

the naval foree of the country 


extent as to be unab ( 


clent foree when tl ne 





occurred, 
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the expenses of the salaries to the officers 
and the other contingent expenses of the 
Admiralty-oflfice being put, 

Mr. 7. Attwood wished to put 
questions to the Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty, namely : 
fleet was at pres nt in a condition to meet 


twenty-six Russian line of battle ships, if 


Importation of 


two 


first, whether our channel] 


and, 
secondly whether our 
was ina 
battle ships of the same p 
wished to pass through the Dardanciles 
Mr. C. Wood said, he believed that we 
had not twenty-seven sail of the line afloat 
in the channel, but he d | 
the 
pearance there, we 
dition to meet them. With respect to the 
Mediterranean, he was inclined to think 
that the hon. Member had overrated the 
extent of the Russian fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. He believed that they were only 
nine in number, and not sixteen. He 


’ T lity ¢ y) 
conaliion to m 
Wel In Cast We 


/ 


ubted not that af 


Russian fleet were to make their « 


should be In a- Ce 
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believed that the ritish fleet on that] 

station would be in a condition to meet 

the Russan whenever occasion offered. 
Vote agreed to. 


On the vote of 554,383/. for 
stores for building and repairing of th 
fleet, being proposed, 

Captain Pechell took occasion to ex- 
press a hope that means would be taken 
to provide swifter ships #s cruisers after 


slavers; and that the captains of the British 


service should no longer be liable 
slaver before them and not be 
ture her. An instance of the latter kind 
he remembered, run vessel 
after giving chase for two days to a slaver 
without being able to overtake her, would 
have had to give up the pursuit altovether 


wherein a ten- : 


to see a] 


able to cap- | 


In despair, the slaver having got out of 


ee | thane) 
feli in with another snl 


sight, when she 
named the 
pointed out the track of the 


P» 
whom she 


} 


Siaver, 


Columbine, to 
and 


who then pursued and overtook her. It! 


was impossible th it the s] ive trade could 
be successfully put down until this defect 
was remedied, and the ten-gun ships now 


employed in the service, condemned to | 


the same fate as the slavers themselves, 
namely, sawed in two and pulled asunder, 
Vote agreed to. 
Several other grants were agreed to. 
The House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tucsday, March 6, 1838. 


the Dukeof Rr 
ie Poor of Henst 
ng the Owners 
Earl of Rar 
y the Marquess of 


for the abo 





> Earl of Rosenerry 


, sine apainete anid en ry ey 
of Scotland.—B Duke of Devonsuine, f D 
for a reduction of ate of Post 


or Hinpnoos into Gria- 
] 


. e Pe 
NA |] ord Brougham :* If, my Lords, of all 


! ) aS ¢ ° lo ] 

the subjects that evel engage d the atten. 
oii 1 a corrected Report publ l by 

tidgway, with the following Prefix, which 

we pre ve, it is connected with th: 

Del ites. 


| | 
which 


publi ct nduct, nd SO olten 

sacrifice what ordinary men would reckon fair 
party dvantag induces meto hope that vor 
will listen to the nest ent ty wl I now 
mak¢ ) \ i \ 1 | the i ents 
ind 1] tatements of t speech, with the 
itt n certamly « to t] \ t ouch 
not to the speaker. If you do, I feel very 
confident that you will be disposed to admit 
that your moving thi previous question uy 
my resolutions last night, was illeconsid¢ 1: 
ind evenif you should not arrive at this con- 
clusion, I still entert th st sanguine 
hope, that a further attention to the subject will 
ncline you to support t next proposition 

han ealven een } 
which may be brought forward upon the same 


matter. 

There is but one meaning of a 
question. It never can 
l the origi 


tible on its owp meri 


moved unless when 


held to be irresis 


Con- 

sequently, no Ministry ever before, within my 

knowledge, would consent to accept of an 
i 


by a proceeding 
1 : I 5 


colic en Ber ar : tae 
which admits their cult or their error, and only 


escape from a vote of censure 


' } , 
Willingness to condemn them. 


professes an un 
('nless the truth of e- 
niable, the previous question last night could 
have and my motion should have 
been met with a direct 

The eagerness with which the 


the resolutioy Ss was und 


no meaning, 
negative. 

Ministers 
your offvr of letting them escape, 
without a for- 
mal sentence pronounced against them, pro- 
vided they would a lopt and enact your plan 
very remarkable. But this 
no difference in their former conduct. 
Nay, all the regulations which they can make 
must leave the worst parts of their whole erron 
untouched ; because they cannot make laws 


caught 


censured in substance, though 


themselves, was 


made 
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tion of this country and of its Parliament i " I 
the one which Iam about to broach before | accuse me of pi i 


your Lordships has been found to posses t 

at all times the most commanding attrac- | v ing apd 

tions; and if, after stru neia th public | mi 

mind, and in the chambers the Legisla i 
ture through a lone course of yea t 
length ended in the ni rilliag et 

ever gained by truth humiat 

justice; I wi 1 


when we lh 


was won, the door 

pouncea by I \ Vol 

and thy tat { ry ( 

the only question 

moment for executing t! ntem 

question of the traflic vw rid t 

lost nothing of its pri tine tend 

iuterest, but that th t tion { J 
world will be ar:ested and the feel 


mankind be aroused in greater excess t 


; 
ever by the new ingiedient 1 vled «nt ( ; ly itis not u 
cup of bitter disappointment at finding our | that resolut 


hopes still so far fi m realised, aud mari 
the efforts on more making t revive that 
execrable trathe, which all men had be- 
lieved to have been for ev 
For when | look at this ¢ Yrder in ( tt 


and compare its frame, its professe 
ject, its inevitable consequences, vitl 
everything that the history of the past |W j 


has taught us f tl slave-trade, fam m . tiv | 

pelled to express the bitteriiess of the d 

anguish which fils my bosom on reflecting = 

that towards the middle of the nineteentl ’ 


century, full fiftv years after that mor 
Ss . . zs yah , ‘ } 
strous Iniquity was dragg 1 into 1g 


of public discussion, and t 
we believed it extir] ited fro. the 
world, I am actually stan‘ing here t 


srapple wit! meas whiicl | but pro- 

Shap] i¢ hw Meas i A 3! it ig 

fesses to plant it anew, and of necessity 

must have the cifect f exter ding ws rane tt 


] } } y ] + | 


to coasts which hitherto it had spared. 


for the coast of Atr 
foreign Crowns 
But if is certan ' 
yourself and others, tl 
have been issued, | ey ts w 
and prec lutions, sure ly it \ . yt OX] ng 


} 


too much to look f in eX 
proval from Parliament, when Ol 


encouraging the slave-trade was brought before | : 
it. The character of the country and 
success in all negotiations on the foreign t 


seemed Impt ratively to require tha tep. 

I have in this | ss to your Gra ' - j | 
employed not the !a uag panegyric, Which 
you of all men would ti . pise, but] «© xf I 


the language of truth, w » you know well 
how to value ‘the tre ry which dees 


VOL, XLI 
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iously looking for its recall ; 
not unfriendly suggestion was 
away, and that the measure 
in, maintained, defended by its authors. 
No man, then, can accuse me of having 
stood by while mischief was brewing, 
and only spoken out after it was done. 
No man ean, without the most indecent 
disregard of truth, charge me, here, with 
erying “ ] warned you, when the event Is 
o'er,” And vet I have seen, 
other evidence than the testimony of my 
own senses I could have believed, this 
charge made against me when it was ne 
as false as it would be now. — I have been 
vilely, impudently, most falsely aspcrsed, 
for aiiics ig by ar nd saying 
great Canada question—c 
records of the Government 
being like 


thrown 
persisted 


what on no 


nothing on the 
harged in the 
press, W ith 


Juggling friends, who never spoke before, 


But cry ‘I warn’d you, when the event is 
10 6f. 

—Incredible!—but true! I have often 
heard it disputed among critics, which of 
all quotations vas the most appropriate- - 
the most closely applicable to the subject- 
matter illustrated ; and the palm is eene- 
rally awarded to th: it which applied to 
Dr. Franklin the line in Claudian, Fripuit 
ca lo fulme nN, 
still there is a difference of opinion, and 
even that citation, admirably close, as it is, 
has rivals. But who has hit upon the most 
inapplicable quotation, no critic will here- 
after presume to doubt. The Government 
scribe must be allowed by universal con- 
sent to bea 
and falsehood from all his rivals 


St eplruma@ue fyrannis — vet 


Ith the 


art of false quoting as of fabrication. So | 


far from standing by till after the event, I 


addressed your L ordships and the Govern- | 


ment as long : ago as March last, and after 

wards warned them with full reasons, and 
in much detail, both in my place and in 
an elaborate protest which yet 
your journals to record the warning my 
voice had given. So far from waiting ot 
the event justified my warning, and ther 

erying, ‘‘T warned y ou,” 
so—never once, that [can recollect taunted 
them with having neglected my warning 
voice after the rebellion broke out of which 
IT had bidden them to beware. If then, | 
now say that I do not expect any one will 
have the effrontery to bring a similar 
charge on this occasion, it is not because 
as great effrontery had not been displayed | 
before, but hecause such 


stands on 


I never evens sty 


audacity can 
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but I find my | hardly be repeated a second time by any 


r | be extinct, its author must 


r away the palm of ini aptness 
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one at so short an interval after a forme 
exposure to the indignation and 
the world, 


scorn ol 
under which, unless all feeling 
now be wr 
thing. 

I must now begin by shortly re-stati 
what | six weeks ago said of the nature 
and import of this Order in Council. An 


order of March, 1837, had sanctioned t] 


rdinanece made by the Court of Poliey in 
Ord le by the ¢ ree 
Guiana, with the intention of confining the 
period of apprenticeship to three yea 
In July, representations were made by 
some planters that if this term were not 
extended to five years, no man could 
possibly bring any labourers into the co- 
lony. No cargoes of human beines could 
Ve importer fo share the lo of 1 1e halt 
| ported | t of tl 


freed slaves, by becoming indentured 
x, could on ly be bound fon 


papers on youl tabl 


prentices, if 
three years, The 
give both the memorials of the planters 
and the statement of the colonial depart 
ment, that with the request of the memor- 
lalists, they had complied, and for the 
reasons assigned in the memorial. My 
ioble Friend (Lord Glenelg) says, in si 
many words, when announcing to the Go- 
vernor of Guiana, the change made in the 
former Ordinance, that it was made, be- 
cause without it the importe r of such car- 


vo.s of 


hal 


' ap] rentuces would not. find it 
worth his while to carry on the trafic 
and that no apprentice s, could be brought 
from the East. It was, therefore, 
| edly for the express purpose, and with 
the deliberate intention of facilitat- 
stimulating thi 


avow- 


Ing, of encouragn 1, Of 


trafic, that the iit was thus changed. It 
was with the view of 


enabling those to 
the who otherwis« coul 
not doso, that the order was framed a 
| sued, being, I think, about the first, 
the Queen’s accession. This is the 
Ministers themselves of their 


|carry on the tr 





account 


given by the 


| own conduct, and of its motives. With 
| their eves open, in league with the plan 
ters, and to give every facility for the im 


pore ition of appre ntices into Gui ina, they 
adopted this 
for them, and their West-Indian coufede 
rates to speak in soft language 
over free men—of introduciug labourers 


measure. It is easy, indeed, 


of bringing 


of increasing the number of hands employed 
—of enabling the owners of estates to find 
workmen as they wanted them. But I 
will tear away all these flimsy disguises 

11 will show you what it is that lurks undei 
| these » fair words I will demonstrate te 
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you, and by facts, rather than by mer of ga r tl irrepressible love of domin- 





arguments, what every one of thos 


acquaintance, with the slave-trade is the | nature, anxious t Eye 4 


























































most enlarged and the most minute, wh anothe eX n C 


( 


have for half a century and more been occu- | tra he persons 

. . . ¥ ’ , . , . y ’ - 
pied in tracing it through % | its farms id lives o men. is to be four 
and pursuing it in each disgu hi 


unceasingly assumes—that nothing but) men! In the most sant 

slave trading is, and th nothing har { I . ¢ 

trading can be, the n ine and t ‘esul ey the cor 

of all that is thus « Wwe 
And for this purpose T must first 11% 


east a retrosp ctive Taal Wer i} ! 
history of that dreadful camm 


mark with me orizin and 
in various parts « Ft oly Me j 
| 


know is painful; for we are going to con) t 

template hy far the blacl pege in 

annals of our race Vhen t Tre ( tral i 

satirist of England described our spect { t refined state 

reduced by his sarcastic fancy to a dn In f his i | for hut 
nutive stature, as the must vile, cu ng, |r member t 
cruel, and detestable vermin that natu ! vasts were ravaved by tl 
had suffered to crawl on and to infest th Slave Trad rf rica are 
face of the ¢ irth he was he Id to have t } t ( 7 lal I 
presented an exaggera ed picture of hu- l, by noular coincides since the 
man vices, by those who remembered that | g m of the A t d 


he only professed to draw it from the court | a] lial rong-doer 1 le moder 
and the camp—the perf lies of politic us enormity, \ n ancient times ory 
and the cruelties of soldiers 


had thrown into the canvass the crimes of | ay the eri fterwal mie 
sordid avarice, combining in one all tl ta in 1 vs of her civility and refine- 
frauds that distinguish the one class wit] fhe feudal times in the Western 
all the heartless cruelty eribed to the | world were familiar with slavery and slave 
other; if he had darkened his pictur ith | deal In i its ms Every kind of 
that worst of all the monstrous births | | vas t wn. There v th 
whicl that CXeel ble v1 | ever eng ~ { t } a id 
dered if his page | | it only | { a } ! 


figured with the details of the 
Ras 
‘4 


cunning an¢ heartless 1 Fratitude Lit yo removed 
trickery, that shine tn t! tatesman’s lif f of h rth, but belonged 
and the reck 3S nd d sperate feats that { i tS 4 ° I] 

mark the course of the warrior with b 1, | unde tract x t ; { - 
but been tinged with the far dé r dye the crowtl t| le system 


the African Slave Trade. combining within | which made so little of hut rights and 





itself all the most infernal lineaments of | feel ind gave to m » so much 
‘ luman guilt—no tongue ever could have | domini Phe state of hired slavery 
i complained of the exaggerated terms which of apprenticeship, or a mitigated . , 
' Swift has employed, and all would hav artist! out t and f i 


confessed that the fidelity of truth had itl whether of hire or of | ¢ taught 


been the guide, and not the gall of mis- n trade, was a genuine ! f 
anthropy the distillment, of his pen feudality and its servile tenures and op 
It seems strange that a traflic of all) presst "practi 5 
others the most unnatural and the most In the I the history of our race pi 
revolting to cur feelings, should, neverthe- sents the same features, ex pting that the 
less, he found in every age and nation a! mild influence of Christianity was r 
practice among men, asif a proper sity to) wanting, and the perpet ition of ! 
it were inherent in the human constitu- | ern was |e nexcusable pp 


tion. Whether it be from the innate thirs 
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Africa was traversed by caravans, which 
carried her children into the more wealthy 
and civilised regions of Asia. But the life 
of domestic slaves mitigated the lot of 
those captives—living in the houses of 


their masters, and sharing in his comforts | 


—-little exposed to extremes of climate— 
hardly ever doomed to severe toil—often 
admitted to confidential stations—not un 

frequently rising even to high employment 
—they tasted as little of the bitterness of 
slavery us is compatible with the mildest 
' But an 
event now happened, which gave to slavery 
an aspect far more h deous than it had ever 
before worn even in the most barbarous 
revions, and in the darkest times. 

Then succeeded things, the record of 
which tinges with its deepest shades the 
darkest page in the history of man; and 
yet that page was next to the most bril- 
liant by far of the eventful volume. As if 
to bring down Spain from the summit of 
glory to which her fame had been elevated 
by the daring genius of Columbus, she 
plunged into an abyss of crimes, and 
mingling all perfidy with all cruelty, the 
sordid thirst of gold with the inluman 
appetite for blood, enacted such scenes as 
ave called down upon the Spanish name 
the reprobation of the world, and as the 
just execration of centuries have left still 
inadequately condemned. The simple, un- 
offending Iudians were seized upon, distri- 


form of that always bitter cup. 


ee =f +] + . ) ! | 
buted in lots like cattle, like cattle worked, | 


hut not spared like cattle ; \ 
worked to death by their hard task-masters 
exacting far more than their feeble frames 
could sustain. Nor was it till the total 
extirpat on of their race approached, and 
there seemed reason to fear that the field 
could no longer be tilled nor the mine ex- 
plored to allay the fierceness of Spanish 
avarice, that a thought was given to their 
sufferings, or the means sought for their 
relief The substitution of African for 
Indian labourers, was the expedient re- 
sorted to by an unnatural union between 
short-sighted philanthropy and clear- 
sighted interest; and out of this union 
was engendered, and under this appella- 
tion was cloaked, the monster which we 
have since learned to loathe and detest as 
the African Slave Trade. The course 
taken then, at the beginning of the 16th 
century, was the same with that which, in 
\f 


this country, was pursued Jast year. Me- 
morials were delivered in to the ¢ olonial- 


fiiee in the Downing.street of Siadrid; ri 


presentations were made that the decrause 
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» ' 
for they were } 
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of the Indians had begotten apprehensions 
of the hands no longer sufficing for the 
work of the West-Indian estates; the ne 

cessity was urged of introducing into the 
West, labourers from the East, (as the 
process was termed in either case), aud the 
facilities were asked, which Government 
alone could give, to favour this important 
| operation, on which it was alleged the 
fortunes of the planters, and the fate of 
the Colonial empire depended. I might 
easily, from these papers before you, cull 
out the very expressions used in the cor- 
respoudence between the parties at Madrid. 
In neither the 16th century nor the 14th, 
were the terms of Slave-trading, or any 
thing equivalent, employed: but in both 
instances, it was the supply of hands, the 
introduction of labourers, the encourage- 
ment of emigrants, the obtaining of work- 
men—phirases which dance through these 
despatches in various collocation, and in 
apparently innocent array. To this scheme 
a man lent himself, whose name will de- 
scend to the latest ages, as a pattern of 
persevering and disinterested benevolence, 
and a monument of its uselessness, nay, its 
| mischiefs, if the good-will only exist, und 


g 
| is not under the control of sound reason ; 
'a lasting proof, that to serve mankind, 
{the act must keep pace with the inten- 
tion. Bartholomew de Las Casas was 
ithat il-judging and well-meaning phi- 
jlanthropist, who, having devoted his 
blameless life to mitigating the sufferings 
f the Indian, could see nothing but 
'charity and kindness in relieving him by 
| substituting the hardier African in his 
stead ; and he joined with the planters in 
the application to the Colonial Secretary 
of the day, for so the Prime Minister of 
Spain may well be called, as American 
affairs formed the bulk of his administra- 
jtion. But in Cardinal Ximenes_ they 
found a statesman of equal humanity and 
wisdom ; he agreed with the benevolent 
| ‘* Protector of the Indians,” in desiring to 
relieve that injured race, but he said that 
he understood not the left-handed, one 
eyed philanthropy which would take the 
burthen from the shoulders of one people 
to lay it stll more heavily on those of 
another; and that the speculation in 
African labourers should receive no aid 
from him. This sagacious statesman, 
however, was now in the extremity of old 
age: on his death the young Emp. ror 
took the helm of government into his own 
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ignorant a colonial affairs, and 





surrounded Dy Flemish councillara whit 
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knew no better, he listened to the plans of 
the speculators; he granted a patent fo 
the yearly introduction of 4,000 negroes, 
and thus laid the foundation of that 
regular slave-traflic which had before onl 


\ 
occasionally, and on a very trifling s ale, 
been driven by a few Portuguese settled 
inthe Brazils. Thus was established that 
infernal policy M hic h for above thre e cen- 
turies has been the scourge of Africa. 
After it had desolated that unhap y con- 
tinent for many ages, by the 
crimes ever committed syst matical V by 


i . 
blackest 


men, there happily arose in this our ntry 
aman, who to the pure benevolence, the 
pious zeal, the inextinguishable love of his 
fellow creature 3, the indomit ible persevcr- 
ance of Las Casas, united the only merit 
which was wanting in his character. a 
strict love of justice and a sound judgment, 
the guide of his principles and his conduct 
Need I name him whose venerable form 
already stands before you, even in my feeble 
picture? Thomas Clarkson yet lives, till 
lately happy in the reflection that he first 
brought to light the horrors of the African 
trafic, but now is tasting, with all the 
surviving friends of the abolition, the 
bitter mortification of finding that their 
labours are to he cin again, Slice the Go- 
verument has become the patron of a ne 

slave trade; and there is. 1 t you 
plainly, but one opinion and one feeling 


pervading every place where an abolitto 


ist is to be found, and that is the opinion 
and the feeling which all have urged n 

to lose not & moment in es presstug to your 
Lordships. With Thomas Clarkson, ane 


with his carly associate, the learned Prous 
and truly human 
Joined, soon after, another, and their most 


powerful fellow-labourer, Mr. Wilberforce 


Granville Sharpe, w 


whose name will be revered as long as 


wisdom and eloqu nee attract the admira- | % 


tion, or virtue and piety command thy 
love, of mankind. He it was who brought 
the slave trade before Parliament for trial. 
And now let us attend for a moment to | 
the way in which the trafic was defended 
because we shall find the self-same topics 
adduced, nay, and the same language used 
as are now employed to defeud the present 
measure. 

The slave-trader took high ground. 
He was not to be cowed by the big words 
of the philanthropists ; he would not be 
put down by senseless clamour, or silenced 
by the cry of mistaken humauity. Tie 
threats of the abolitionists should not drive 





him from bis honest occupation, nor the 
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Important branch of trade which (and 
here I blush to say he did peak the 
truth.) the Lecvislature had tioned, and 
even ¢ oul ured le wi 1 show, th t 
African was happiel bY far In t Wi 
s than at home; that he w 
s » and carried by for but 
rt Irom mura I l t, from 
more cruel slavery in Africa i eA 
vy t bi nen f rrrprere { S ia- 
tion of labourers, as it W called | nh oin 
1; 8 | 1838, prove I i bi 11¢ il t 
tl ntinent they were rawn 1, t 1 
to the 1 ds they were | 0 to cul 
t Thus General Tar i. 
1} \fricans thems Ss! PUUILL 
tion to tl e trade—comp! 1 that 
| pl Ve | twiil by istake 
nity — athrmed = that t] oreatest 
I re sentat! ~ el il nied 
the on ries of the middle ssage, In 
vi he said only five died, while 
1 a-halt pel nt. }) ! ed of « il - 
giments on board f West-Indian trat yy rts 
wid 1 pr fof the | ppt and 
come t f the necro slave excet lit that 
f the English peasal ti ithority of a 
royvernor, two admirals, on ptain, anda 
om Lon ill naval ne 
hrough the whole coutroversy friendly to 
slave-tr and willing witnesses t 
t ? c } \) 
I inilitary met uw fart 
of those rs, ve! renerauly . a 
mre sift S| 1} ( s 
5 I 
report of General Tarleton’s speech I 
tune from tl! Parliamentary history or 
hy Sir William Young's, which 
ws, bears internal eviden of havin oF 
! ‘ i if Il) his vo pen tt i } very 
stlre n rep rter 1 mocern times ever us d 
the words ‘hath’ and doth ” as th 
t unt of the W rt] + Bar nets s ech 
floes throughout ‘©Far be it n me,’ 
says he, to defend a trathe in human 
beings But then he did not regard the 
\frican commerce at all in that ght. Ele 


enied that a system of ktin ipping sup- 
plied the slaves ‘I hey Were Captives 1 
war, or they sold themselves into bondage ; 
or were men Who must pers fern 

r be murdered by wholesal uneral 
of their e} iefs but fo thie t romer 


of the Livernool trader, vho rescu ad ft 


from hunger the sword Then to cu 
tivate tft e colonies ithout this ti r 
wholly impossible; the decreas S 
or two and a-half per cent. a-year in th 


slave population, the same prop 
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find now etven ins the pupers Delore Us ; 


but in one colony especially, this necessity 


is so strongly represented, says Sir Wil- 

liam, that he who runs may read. And 

what colony, think your Lordships, is that 
( : ; 


whose cry rmore bhands—new Werhnen 


—a supply of labourers from the East — 


went up so loudly half a century ago 
. I . 


\\ hy. the very colony of Guiana, upon 


whose cle mand and for whi G Use ci pre. 


ae ue : 
nt Order in Coane is framed! But 
’ i. ye x j 
ther l Lil qailierence, Thrill Hi i 
iMrPlca ton) ras Tcl ured to Pp { 
' i 
, 
ints oF GCrulana; wherea we are MW 
extending drain to { teri 
— : 
vithin the ] ~hidtla oO! ( Lite 
| ' 1 
General Phi i « naca ¢t 
4 ' } } 
ali AIT i¢ ‘ t Sal hat Til tram 
\ be ( ! \ i (4 
\ t )} i 
\ it wiadpy i 
tl 1h i) t OW 1) ul ‘ a 
ee ] 
than in h nil he { i 
these ady cr t } I 
; , : 
Lirical { 1} Vel en ti Oce 
1 ' 1 
4 ) ' 1t\ ( { 
i ° 
rl | to rill t 
] | 
Into W ! sf nh i 
, 
‘ ae 
nd \ f) 1th} \ ich { - 
t | th t 1 I} 
np Chi ) a the 
] } 
lem wel til \ as 
I 1 ! 
Pit morable t i \ 
1 4 
lt) i} ept i } ] 
’ 
5 \} i 7 { 
) i thew) im s ul 
: 
Would to Goa it fh ( il 
i i se Walls e { i 1 i 
, Lee r} tion nia ¢ st iv it ) 
: ' , 
nad for ¢€ _— niis rable | l { 
| 1 y t} 
i i 1 eA u t 
' ° ' 
wWonwdnal proceedliys - \las! ala 
} : ae | 
(sal that r} nai you mane wina 
; A 
os thi suppect of yuu Tn) ! is 
! 
they were mel nas Mi you retu 
. , 1 
rent th nefit th treat mien 
1. 4 race 
ns a i deaimes—ti ¢ 
e . a , 
upply must r adapt itself to the d 
a %e } } } 
nand. { on the = Sstave-traders i 
, 
phoeais ft I LO ng, I’e 
i 
thrown ne very I t time that 
1 1 } 1 
t hect was | ight bel Parliament 
" 
nein re rathug t il SCPLID 
] ae : 
that no wars and no kidnappings er 
a | 
’ ’ ? 1 - 4 
l by tl rade, and their contrasts 
4 1 ® 1 . . ra eR 
\ it in happiness with \frican 
? 1) , . . 
tres Alderman Brook Watson, repre- 
i 
rifins th » oreat CLEV oH London. was 
, . , 
heard to Hy me that wer hi man ty con- 
ried int holition, he should at once 
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all the | trading in their works 


La) 


Hindoos AAAS) Guan. d 


) other way the hevro bi ing removed from 


Your Lordship 


will give me credit for not adverting to a 
g ; 


a 


a Worse toa better state. 


topic urged, hardly t ) an expression used 
in these memorable debates for the support 
of the slave trade, to which a match mity 
not be found in the papers before you upon 
the proposed Guiana importation, The 
worthy magistrate’s comparison is _paral- 
leled by a similar contrast in’ the papers 
between the state of the Cooles in Asia, 
and after their removal to the Mauritius. 

‘| he \ bade rman loo, like te nol le ric nd 
Lord Glenelg) and his West-India allies, 
kind of objection to regulate thy 


y ] ! 


itever had, 


ne x “Tey 
trade, sOoOone who acl 





pay 
I never yet found one either of those en 
Varese” co ot DE INE Ee 
vagEed IM IT, Or oF Those who derenaded it 
' ' . . 
make t lea jection to put it under 
as m re us as the wit of 1 
| ] '> } 
could devi why Becau hese 
] th . hi » |} y OR OBR 
new t! iT ea j ( nt nt 
t { ] ruil nust of itv fail 
, | 1] ‘ , 
ind ¢ ! i that 1 ¢ rts to pre 
veu vith which it is mseparabl 
coun { or cruelt tli wud both 11) 
} ? 
~P ull l } } It em 
DIO\ t | { prenties must mM 
ball | ( ! tiddl 4 ‘ evi ed 
y th ! But again 
t \ } | th l You 
d not be di hed ; » treatment on 
the voyage; trust to men’s interests i 
Vou wWwou onfide in their honesty and 
t nit nd surely, said Lord Penryn, 
then member for Liverpool, it is the trader’s 
! j To ry over as m ) Negroes in 
, re ee 
i healthy state as poss-ibl Such was the 
‘ ; Fi } ] { } 
reasonumge by which we were argued out ol 
i beli feven in the horrors of the mid lle 
passage: such the grounds on which were 
] if VW} ¢«!] A 
dented all the atrocities—the torments— 
{ ; c or ee . j 
he murders of which the s ive-ship Is 


universally the scene, and on which those 


men expected to make the world reject the 


frig tful history of those prodigious crimes 
as the fabrications of calumny, or the 
listempered imagination. I 


show you that already the 





ishall p 
new traffic encouraged by our Government 
and incapable of being driven at all with- 
out its help, has led to scenes of nearly the 
same «de scription, and which before long 
will almost equal the horrors of the middle 
passage itself. 

The same ady ites of the trathc have 
recorded their defence of slavery and slave- 

I have this morn- 
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ing refreshed my recollection of Sir William 
Young’s writings, by reading his West- 


Indian Tour, undertaken immediately after 


the debate of which | have given you an 
abstract. In St. Vincent’s he ys to 
friend, the day of his landing, that far from 
the slaves b the 
proudest human being he ever beheld was 
a Negro woman, After passing the winter 
months there, he exclaims, \1l \ 

know in England of jolly Christmas falls 


Says al 


ing an oppressed race, 


you 


very far short of th Nevro’s three days 
Christmas in this Island.” Hie visits 
slave-ship just arrived, and vows he can 


see nothing unpleasant belonging to it 
The slaves laughed and joked with him, he 
says, like a Davus of Terence. Indeed h 
is fond of adorning the West Tadies wit! 
classical illusions, having himself writte 
a Very poor hist ry ol Athens. Tl squa 
and streets remind him of the Forum 
great ways of old Rome, with groups « 
slaves here and there. He goes to Antigu: 
and there the slaves dan vith mo S] 
and grace than the most f lonable cit S 
in England, in ‘Tobago it 1s still the sam 
happy scene, ‘ The Nevroes seem treated 


like the planter’s favourite children. 
dare to say in one respect the love of th 


parent was conspicuous cnough—I mean 
in not sparing the rod 

Such were the pictures of slavery com 
forts, of Negro happiness, with which the 
patience of the country was worn out, and 
the reason of Parliament beeuil 
many a long year; and such the argu- 
ments by which men were persuaded that 
there was something wholly unreasonabl 
in the objections we were always urging 


against wholesale robbery 


wurder. Nevertheless our strang ind 
paradoxical opinions daily gained ground 


1.000 human 
to labour 


The carrying over 70,000 or S$ 


beings from their own country 


in America, of whom above 15,000 were 
brought to our settlements, began to b 


universally reprobated., Men came to feel 
that such a tratlic could no longer be suf- 
fered, whether the objects of it were termed 
labourers, or apprentices, or more fairly 
and honestly, slaves. We w no lo 
described as visionaries and theori-ts. 
Our statements were no more regarded as 
fictions or calumnies; and, at length, in 
spite of every attempt to ward off the 
blow, the doom of the trate was pro- 
nounced, to the immortal honour of the 
Cabinet of 1806, with which it may 
unaccountable, but is yet true, that some 
of the present Government were closely 


»orer 


seem 
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| posed the project upon the same gi 
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connected. Lord Grey, in concert with 
Mr. Wilberforce, brought in the Abolition 
1 thus performed what I re ly 


| l l, ant 


think, and I believe my noble and wost 
valued Friend himse!f considers, the most 
elorious act of his long, useful, and brilli 


ant public ife. It was passed by i 
rreatest n yority ever known on a 9 if 
measut I he the subjec t of controversy 
i] Commons, by stxtecn to on sealed 
the fate of the slave-trade. 

Phe predictions of the planters, that th 
Nevroes must decrease, continued to haunt 
them Lar Irie Vi S, aha \ | us sch thie 
were propose | for kee Ing up the numbers 
~ laboul S [his led Mr | irham, in 
IST1, to propose the introduction of free 
labourers fron isla nd his motion forms 
t! 1} ( ol Inport nce ln this hist \ 
1] S ol the very best masters aud 

i sful plantes in Antigua id 
his rie | i re ted wh | y upon } 

i I 
tit f kindness towards the s s. These 
I : thougl reduced in numbers 

s the same work to perform. 
in nee of the embarrassments of 
Wi ni property not permitting the 

KK to be diminished which went to 

t vy creditors, there seemed reason to 
pp hend th etfects of the Negro lab ur 
ly > ae ml h nereased Phe reception 
r tl plan in Parliament was very re- 
markabl Mr. Anthony Browne, then 
ind now the respectable ent r Antigua, 
cautioned the House against being led 
tray by its feelin in behalf of the 
laves, to sanetio n impracticable and 
VisI mary sch me But Mi Step en gave 


decided opposition upon higher 


grounds. Now, than Mr. S:ephen’s, there 
€ high rauth rity be cited on slavery 
nd ve-trading, and every thing con 
ny 1 h these subjects. He had long 
mad m his study i had been at all 
times th ealous nerator wit his 
riend nd brother-in-law, Mr. Wilber- 
rorce 1 the Aboli ion Committee : he had 
passed the best years f his tite in a slave 
colony, "8. Kitt’s ind SInCct his retul to 


iad never ce ised to watch o1 


every bran: of the great qu stions con- 
nected with West-Indian  aftfiirs His 


resistance tothe prop sition of 
ee u 


free ia) 
called then and is caller 


introducing 
is 1f was 
} 


rs into the Colonies, 


was ground 


1 how, 


ea 
upon the injuries thus certain to be in- 
flicted upon the people whom it was pro- 
posed to transport from Asia; and My 
Huskisson adopting the sar views, op- 
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island. But in either case the African 
coast is under the operation of this new 
traflic, That order comprehends it in 


Nor does it only 


terms the most distinct. 


4] } 
| Open the trade to 


\n accident prevented Mr. Canning from 
tending this debate, as absence from town 
upon the cireuit kept me also away from | 
it I felt exceedinely anxious when the 
subiect w announced, and when f saw 
that eminent person after the Committ 
h d ] ( appoln d, I r { h viewed th 
ubject in the same light with Mr. Stephen 
nd } If No, no, aid hie it Is Hou rh 
to hat de ted Africa, thout intro- 
ducin: is pest into Asta 
th I Cl stan to which 
1D look an pur ne ft historical re- 
trospect the trath which for yEni¢ 
rs h heen on between Tudia 
nd th uritl for it is to the alleged 
] ( thi je i ent Liat We ae 
‘ d to lo iy | itrons of the new 
hen the Government 1 the Guiana 
ntel 1 n ‘tnat Aca rd whatevet 
laa to th Viauritius with extreme 
jealousy in al! e questions. Th 
no q ter of the globe where mor OSS 
i 
abuses have been practised—nay, mot 
it violations of the law, from thc 
ea.er appe I fi hev hands whi h thic 
fertile Jand excites in the unel 1 dis 
triets of th island it was in 311, that 
I had the happiness of passing th ct 
through Parliament, declaring slave trad- 
to b fel 1 l | awar Ine t it the 
punisimel yt ortat Some years 
i { is nk ipl ( il 
) this pe i tion, ft yauritt 
}) eC} au 0 oh 1 ni 
Vv sl » mn) \fricat th 
r { lurra ! r 10] 
{ t1 | k «a limit | 
eas mu bre ht 
+} the « { \ ) 
t! i ) _ pl | nn H 1 ll bie 
perpetr n the cow of a fe year 
vy tho ra t free 1 spe ulat rs 
Th po ion of the island iss! cul rly 
dant ] carrvi 0 | dete | COM- 
Mr) re N ¢ thie by ( { ind Nn hat 
irt we e no ttlement 
af 7) 1 r y cruisers 1) 
1Vé ( m # | h Op rati in} Can 
i be on i e au horit sin 
nd itself do not exercise the mos 
Vio} f tent and tl is but too 
much to susp fy what came 
it in M Buxton’s Committe that in- 
id 0 Vi tel) ne thre ( ih } ‘ OM 
ie h me high in othe COU wed 
( nd \ » parto oan the fruit 
{ rin Doubtl if the Gui \ 
{ rin Coun il ] uffel d to subs <a 
LiKe privi Cf vill be extended to this 


Br y nd th 


\j } , 
AAOSUMDIGUE 


Cape of Hope, and now are pa 


—_ ; : 

It stretches along Sofala, and to Guardafui 

ee Coat nee : 

and Arabia -—— comprising all the Asi 
] 


Islan aaa 


I hen includes thy whol coast of India, 
and all the regions of that vast domain, 


stretching 


Q’¢ lof | nd tl 

Of G 1 Eyd iF n streams.’ 

‘ } } } 
thos ins and mountains—all those 

a } . 

ports and bays and creeks, lone lines ot 
beach without a fort or a witness, a 
. ] 

magistl ite to control oran eve to see what 

: ¢ ee ee 

is done — rom Viad erascar to the red 


Sea—from the Arabian Gulf along Mala- 
bar, to Travancore, thence from Comorine 
to the mouths of the Gane S, and ot all 
the unknown and unnamed streams that 
water the peninsula and flow into the 
Indian Ocean. It is in such vast and 
uch desolate regions that we are to be 
- abused, and 
any circum- 


told this erder will never 
none be tal en by force li 
vented by fraud When in the heart of 

urope, with all men’s eyes to watch him 


hits acent ! king a) Pr issia could 
drive his trade of a crimp and fill his army 


nirited awa‘ im the banks 


f the Rhine, populous, civilised countries, 
enioying the blessings of regular govern- 


ment, the protection of a vigilant police, 
and entertaining ambassadors at the court 
of Berlin——when that monarch could, in 
such countries, and in the face of day, 
carry off the priest at the altar, and the 
s desk, from the countries on 
ie Moselle, and the Oder, and 
these reverend and learned recruits were 


hi 
the 
for mouths afterwards found carrying his 
fireloeks, and serving in his ranks—how 
can the folly be sufliciently derided which 
represents it as difficult to abuse this 
abominable regula ion, and make it the 
cover of common slave trading in the re- 
mote desolate countries watered by the 
Nig i and the yet more deserted shores 
ern Africa, through which nameless 
rivers flow into the sear The order was 


passed without a single regulation being 





hime aeet 
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subjoined, either here or in the East Indies, 
to prevent such abuses or to limit their 
But to speak of regulations in 


i 


amount. 


such circumstances, is too absurd. What 
regulations can the wit of man devise 
which can have any effect at all? Nay, 


in the very places where the abuse 1s most 


likely to occur, you have not th had 

of authority to make rules. How can you 

legislate for the slave-dealers on tl 

eastern coast, north of th Cape a 3 
. 3 


there the worst 
trade at this 
yesterday a person who 
at the capture of a 
which had sailed from 
Zt bar, with ( 
lost above 200 before s} 

of destination in the Brazils. Let it not 
then be said that regulat 

vised for preventing 
have been attempted or thoug! 
wretched beings, apy 


them, are to be carried without a word 


rentices you 


sald specifying the tonnage, regulating 
the space for accommodation between the 
decks, fixing the proportion of water to 
drink, Or | rovision to sustain life, order- 
ing medical attendance, directing the 
course of the voyage, or limiting its dura- 
tion. The order was issued here in July, 
befure it could possibly be known that any 
law had been promulgated in Beneal, for 
the date of the Ben \ 
}, and it was sent over on the 7th of Jum 
That regulation, to till is, con- 
fined to the pre id ney of Fo t William 


il regulation was May 


, Was, and s 


Nay, nore, it Is altogether silent on evel 
one of the important particulars which | 


have mentioned, and merely 
vague and gene ral terms that the parti 
interested in disobeying it, and « 
conduct it sets no kind of wat 
attend to the 
cargo. 
Contrast 
Crown with the enactments of the Parlia- 
ment when giving laws, I will not say 7 


comforts of thi erew and 


} ! Pee | 
now thi feaislation of the 


pari matertd, but on things incomparably 
less demanding legislative care, becaus 
hardly liable to any of the like abuses. A 
band of emigrants are about to leave then 


native country, and seek their fortunes in 
the western world. They are « 
men—well acquainted with ‘all that regards 
their voyage and destination—generally 
well informed with the 


ahs ilised 


“nay, compared 


Coolies of Bengal, or the Negroes of the 
[ have a right to say 
[Iu the Thames, or 


Mozambic coast, 
accomplished persons. 
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nehe i- K—he Salis nfurled 
] pas 2 s ther and the 
fay breeze sounds through the 
| rd I Til i us to g t] an 
the captain ¢ the vessel to make sail. 
Shi ( The f top-sail dangles 
i m ft Inast inf ken of he readiness to 
p down the river if she only may. Shall 
hie Ni The \ct t Parliament 
inter] . i \et of Parliar ent says, 
N he Act of Par t nmands, 
inder penalties which may not be risked, 
hat hall sta nd | xamined. 
pica. me hore, thou iptain, says the law 
t} 1, ar {show thyself worthy to take 
harge of so many British subjects on the 
ce ome ashore you crew, and muster, 
that ( pment be seen sufficient. 
Com hore. thou surgeon d prove by 
he test als of Surgeons’ Hall the 
requlsit to be intrusted with the 
health of this emigrant peopl But, at 
least those emigrants may remain on board, 
They are of matu ige—fully aware of 
thei vn intentions—well fitted to look 
ufter their own interest nd cuard them- 
lve S oO inst l] f} wd Th \ may ke P 
e births where they are counting 
ery minute a hout that Is lost ot the 
propit wind w h shall waft them to 
he wW d-for PLOn « | their h pes. 
A hie I \ I \ remain in the ship. 
\ l th Act of Par ment says NO. 
; | Come on shore, you 
em { ty \ mustel d, and 
( K thi ho marshals you ex- 
mini ich t ise may ascertain 
that ( ied th against their 
ind that fraud, nor circumvention, 
r delusi piisrepresentation has been 
pl if tl 1 | ih \ d vlie nce all this 
i $\ t] Xceessive Car which seems 
( aD t men from tl conse. 
qu f their own imprudence, a d al. 
i i 
ni t ll ! res with th i] pers nal libe rty 
in ler to make them maltreatment im- 
[t is because the law was framed 
by wise ind p wvident men, who had well 
7 


or throw r ever? 


° } , 1: © 
obstacle in the way of sordid cunning, and 
‘ } - 


had maturely calculated the hazards of 
(ie pti I being practised, ind abuses of 
every kind ereepin into a trathe so little 
in the ordinary course of human affairs as 


1¢ removing masses of the peopl from one 
nother. It 
laws so jealously guard the safety of t 


Sy because the 


he 


i misphe re to 











iportation of 


subject, that they will take every clabor 


pears to exclude even the possibility 
of a SING bs 1 be Ing enti ppea, ¢ ins | 
veigled, « wpirited away, lost amongst a 
pao a whi eueral lnforma- 
tion about all they aredoing— reneral 
desig rn to ZO ind of their own free will to 


ro—and with their eyes open to go no 


! 4 
man who ever made ¢ 


1ES¢ | iV evel 


ins in Vhert 
atil x an 


ior 


an el e al t 
revulations eCS( ibed WoT thre additi | 
penalty of no less tha fo ny pas- 
Senger taken on board in ny place where 
no Custom-house stands, aud no ofheers are 
ready to pe:ferm the examination—lest 
peradventure single Enelishman UY 
some Improbable « mbination of accidents 


be k Inapped id carried, innocently or 


imuorantly into a foreign land. And then 
comes my noble Fi Lord Gl , 
with his Order in Counei]—his erow rade 
law- to encoura thr hipm nt. not 

enlightened Englishmen, but simple Hin- 


1 
— 
and 


} 
aoos 





coasts, in remote ereeks and bays Te 
sea, laid down 1n no charts, | rit 

] ] . . ‘o-o 
name, at the mouth of rmvers whieh di 
unknown regions far inland, and = carry 
down their streams t wharous natives 

> 2 ’ re | ] 

to an ean which i beheld 
q } +] toh fiz} ! ] 
K powine x Tine Vat tl I ryt] ul 





and s aap, lousy the I h da 
seus Parliament on that relat to 
the eng n of our own civilised peo- 
ple —knowing that the shipper would | 
ruined ot ti eal 1 suffer an Englishman 


to embark of hi 
to fo, th it} he to f ke 


was no Custom-hiouse « 


desirous 
ther 
the operation—my noble Pv nd makes his 
colonial law with the ay 

abling thousands and thy 
uncivilized m« ere it 
trader’s vessel, in 


5 places 


ig rnorant, 


1) any 
} 


culating 


sp 
p i p i f 
yscure, Nameles VW h ‘re, mstead of 
revenue establishmeuts and public othcers, 
being stationed, the footstep of no 
pean, slave-trader an 


ever n to 


0 


iwurTo- 
save the 
have 


} 
know 


was 


creation. ‘The law made by irliament 
suspects all engaged in the trade o 
emigration, even from the city of London 


and the lawgivers have framed its 
ments, on the assumption that abuse and 
The law of the ( 


even of ti 


offence must come. olo- 
nial-office 
who navigate the Indian seas, and 
the coasts of Southern Africa—it 

upon the that neither abuse 
nor offence where 


suspects no one, LOS! 
weep 

i 
‘oceeds 


assumption 


the te m 


Cah cver come Dp 
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ition is the strongest and the dith ult 
of S vention the most insurmountable 
The Parliament adds regulation to recula 


tion . securing s where all men’s 


lo 
til 


ifety 


4 1 
ected, and nothing he done 


unsee The ( olonial othice des) ses all 


ecul itions and trusts the slave-trader and 
i crimp wh i li é but lis « Wh Can see 
and no hand is uplifted to restrain his arm. 
But let us turn towards the place ot 
destination, and see what the couse rh 
will be of this scheme, even if nothing ile- 


the most ares cor- 


} oe, O 
ral shall be done—ii 


rect course of conduct be pursued by every 

engaged ia the new trathe ere drnds 
whatever is done but introducing a numbet 
( Up pr iticed labourers into the West 
[ndies, all of whom go there knowingly 
ind willie] Let us see the conseque nees 
o the neg vho are already there, who 
re now apprentic working partly fon 
\y inl Hose ¢ mplete emancipati lon 


roust, 





if CUS I fervently hope—the 
whole of the poor people will have the 
command of their o time, and the richt 
» deri from their own lal r its just 
ri ir | . how you e treating 
them! Just at the m ment when their 
voluntary tudustry should begin to benefit 
them and the profits of their toil no longer 
bel to their masters—just as they are 
bor { earn a pittance by the sweat of 
heir brow, wherewithal to support them- 
elves and their families—just at that in- 
int comes your O:der in Council to pre- 

ire for them mpetition, with crowd: 


of labourer broveht over by wholesal 
from the East, aud able by their habits to 
un nothing. You 

hands sufh- 


let in upon them a supp! 

cient to slui the Jabour-market and 
reduce its gains to the merest trifle, by this 
forced and unnatural emigration thither of 


men h ulead d all eth lives to subsist 
upon a handful of rice and a pinch of pep- 
per. Can conceived more 

the avowed 


anyt 
unjust? This 
of the whole proceeding. It is 
i \ thi planters, 
obtained the Order 
The emancipated slaves 
(say they, p. 25) are very to form 
combinations for the purpose of restricting 
the ordinary and necessary periods of 
labour, a to compel the planters to 
pay them wages at much abe ve their 
means and ability ply with,’ 

Do, I ny Lords 


hing be 
cruel and 
ae 

ODTEC 
xpress te rms by 
IONS 


secntat 


likely 


Ss well as 
rat 
to ¢c 


you, 3, let us 


bes ech 
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make the case our own 
experiment were tric 
wages in Kent, or Essex, 
planters the re, Who ar 
inv of their high rents 
pose in that county, h )) 
government ob my 
of Richmond) the rum 
there, men who could 
and threepe cr 

than in their own « tr 
nial office we 
farmers to i\ ul 
hecessary to hiask ! 
able—that the 

the eecretury of 
secretal ies of t| het 


prove 10 the Over. 


the counts nd ft 

quired by the neculat 

adopted so f 
I won't 

Vi j t } 


threaten t ! 
} T 
the ofice mn 
tou I t 
inl 7 
OL all AC] i 
+y ] d 
trates, nad (j 


speed ly (al 


ment, and that to is 


would become a i ui 


Nothing could ey 


but its bene see 
passed without any J 
Gazette, and 

known its ree 

certainty Sure] 
African has } { 
never race under t! 
Providence to | 

all things conspin 
enduring for ages the m 


of slavery abl! { ns ou 
ey 

ships Intolerable Inreat 
last relieved from 
becomes a free laly Ire} 
Wages on hi 

he is met by myriad: 
naturally belongin: 


t +] 


and habituated to the low: 


P nd 4] 
scantiest and Cile¢ wf t 


after havine been lon 
hire he earned by the bo 
dition, he is no 
craft of his former mast 
his tyranny being at a 
But this is the very ] 
evil inflicted by the 


taking the argument on tl 
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days, which it was feared had been gone 
never to return, but which this Order in 
Council fills the Mauritian bosom with 
hopes of once more living to see restored. 
That one planter, however, gives a some- 
what different account of the matter. 
‘Has any fecling of uneasiness and dis. 
content been observable among the Indian 
labourers on your estate as arising out of 
separation from their families, or from any 
other similar cause?” ‘The answer is 
signed Bickagee ; and this name seems to 
indicate a Malabar origin; so that proba- 
bly the reason why the account is so 
different from that of other proprietors may 
be that Bickagee could converse —S the 
poor Indians in their own 

another witness who gives a 

count certainly could. The ; 
“Yes; and for these reasons—In_ their 
country they live happy and comfortable 
with their wives and families on three or 
four rupees a-month. TT! 
leave their native country on a small 
increase of salary, say five rupees and 
rations, in the hope of receiving the same 
comfort here, but experience has proved 
the reverse. Uneasiness and discontent 
arise from these privations, besides their 
being ¢ deprived of the holidays their reli- 
gion entitles them to.” (p. 63.) So Mr. 
Scott, a gentleman resident in Bengal and 
acquainted with the people, their lan- 
guage, and habits, plainly says, that 


ley engage to 


‘with very rare exceptions he doubts if 


there are any who congratulate themselves 
on the bargain they have made.” (125.) 
He makes an observation of much wisdom 
upon the inefficacy of all regulations 
respecting treatment, and of all conditions 
in contracts for apprenticeship. ‘ The 
main result of my inquiry,” says he, 
“leads me to the conclusion that the con- 
dition of the labourer practically depends 
on the individual character of his em- 
ployer, and that the terms of the agree- 
ments are trifling compared with the 
spirit in which they are interpreted.” 

But let us look to the far more pressing 
consideration of the way in which these 
poor people are brought over from their 
own country ; for upon that two very im- 
portant matters arise out of these papers, 
and especially Mr. Scott’s report. I must, 
however, first turn aside for a moment to 
show your Loriships that the abuses of the 
measure had not been unforeseen. My 
noble Friend himself at one time was 
awake to this important consideration. 
He could see it in the measures of others, 
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but in his own all such suspicions are 
| lulled asleep. When he first received th 
| Ordinance made by the Court of Policy 
in Demerara, he at once warned them 
against letting it become the cover for 
slave-dealing, describing it as essential 
that no apprentice from Africa should be 
brought over. His words are remarkable, 
and I apply them distinctly to the measure 
of my noble Friend himself, now under 
your consideration. ‘If (said he, in a 
despatch dated October 8, 1836, pi dk) 
labourers should be recruited on any part 
of the African coast, the consequence 
would inevitably be direct encouragement 
to the slave-trade in the interior, and a 
plausible, if not a just, reproach against 
this country of insincerity in our profes- 
sions on that subject.” A plausible, if not 
a just reproach! Truly, the reproach is 
still more just than it is plausible ; an dso 
my noble Friend's Colleague (Lord Pal 
merston), under whom the foreign concerns 
of this country flourish as much as our 
colonial affairs do under himself, will find 
in the first attempt »hich he may make 
to treat for the abolition of the foreign 
slave trathe. I ean tcll him that far less 
inge nulty than falls to the lot of Span ish, 
and above all Po irtuguese, negoti ators, will 
be required to shut his mouth with this 
Order in Council as soon as he tries to 
pen it against the Portuguese or Spanish 
enormitics which all England and both 
Houses of its Parliament are vociferously 
urging him to putdown. They will hold, 

and truly, that they have a just right to 
tax us with insine rity, and with fraud and 
dishonesty, if, while we affect to reprobate 
slave-trading in them under itsown name, 
we continue to curry it on ourselves under 
false pretences, and by a false and borrowed 
title. As long as Africans are brought 
over under the vile Order by the name of 
apprenticed labourers, it is still more just 
than it is plausible to accuse us of that 
insincerity and those frauds ; and how does 
my noble Friend (Lord Glenelg) escape 
the charge? By a regulation which he 
adds to the ordinance, and which I pledge 
myself instantly to demonstrate does 
nothing whatever t: st vent the very thing 
here denounced. Nothing of the kind, 
absolutely nothing has been done by the 
additional provision of my noble Friend. 
For what is that provision? You will find 
it in page 21, and it only makes inden- 
tures of apprenticeship void if executed in 
Africa, or the adjacent islands inhabited 
wholly or in part by the negro race. Why, 
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what signifies that? Who is prevented 
by such a flimsy folly as that article from 
carrying over as many Africans as_ he 
pleases, and in whatever way he likes? To 
escape this most ridiculous check, the 
slave-trader (my noble Fricnd himself calls 
him by this name ) has only to take the 
negroes on board of his slav re-ships and 
there exccute their indentures, or 

zil, or to Cuba, or to Monte Video, or 
indeed, to Guiana itself ; and then h 
complies with the conditions of this incon- 


4, and Imports as many 


to RB l- 


ceivable restricti 
negrves as he pleases, and can afford to 
buy. To be sure, there 1s 
provision of the same notable kind, 
requiring that all contracts be made and 
witnessed before two justices, or, it is 
anted, magistrates. What then? The 

slave-trader has only to carry his prey, his 
human victims, to the Mauritius, where he 
will find two, aye twenty, magistrates full 
ready to help him, and to do anything for 
the encouragement of the business there 
most popular, the slave-trade; or if it be 
the western coast of Africa which he has 
been desolating with his traffic, under the 
encouragement of this Order in Council, 
he has only to touch at the Brazils, where 


all slave-traders are ai home; or at Mont: 
| 


Video, where the governor took a bribe of 


10,000/., to allow, in the teeth of the Spa- 
nish law, 2,000 slaves, which he termed in 
the langu ige of these papers and this Or- 
1, lal ourers, to be intr iucE d 


der in Coun : 
or at Cuba, ws re the governor does t 
sufler the sailing of slave- ships to be in- 


nounced in the newspapers, for fear of our 
cruisers being thereby warned and stop- 
ping them. In all these u 

ports, justices, and enistabscten. ‘ 


lave_tr _ g 
id 


governors too, will ever be re dy to wit- 
ness indentures for Guiana, and make this 
most ludicrous provision utterly void and 
of no effect. 

But the despatches of my noble Friend 
are not the only documents which slew 
that the abuses of this intercourse have 
been alluded to before now—though no 
precautions whatever have been adopted 
to prevent them. Some few 
Mr. Letord 
of the Mauritius a plan for importing 
20,000 African labourers, as he callec 
them, in the phraseology of the Order in 
Council so familar to all slave-traders. 
He was to obtain them by negotiation 
with the chiefs of the country, and to 


years afoa 


apprentice thy 1 for a limited tin His 
plun wae fea T and elaborately 
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propounded to the Governor 
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framed, and reminds me of what a learned 
friend of mine, now Advocate-General in 
Bengal (Mr. Peaison) used to sav at Guild- 
hall on such estimates, that with a little 
pen and ink he would undertake by figures 
nal debt in half an hour. 
Che ingenious projector (who I undere 


i 
tand was one ¢ t! » most deeply cone 
" . ‘ . 
: + : es 
( { l n e-trading 
1 cf ) 
I Tere re yell versed 
In t S \ plan the name ot 
+ I . : 
i | ] } ¢ — for 
’ * ' 
a1 ( { Sas | t ves 
} 1 * f { ] 
I ] j ~ pee on 
1 ri ‘ } 
fil i to ¢ vert them as 
{}) r)/ 3 » ¢ ' . ‘ . ° 
the plan ol r Grovernment proj $s, into 
: ) re — t ee S. 
indentured apprentiu ,our Lordships 
: I'l a 
ry) > 9 ’ one 4 ad 1 aS 
sn eat tie Puan ¢ il 1TS ¢ because you 
7 } 5 
see throuch th tri tC ones —so did the 
; y ! General Nicolay—whose 
ns 3 rt—w! I il was flat 
ind unqualified—just such as the Govern- 
ment at home should have given to the 
y 1 
Letords of Guiana. He said, he had read 


the details of the pian ‘ meee much inter. 
est, and felt bound to give it his unquali- 


considering it, however spe- 


) 
clouslyY CO ired, as neither more nor less 
acct ees Pee Ba ] 
than a renewal i the siave trade, and 
therefore entirely inadmissible.” (] 
= : 5 : I : e ee 24.) 
And »to be Sure 1€ was. Lour Lordships 
1 ] ; ] 
sa through the cuniuin ” {Trick and its 
‘ ® ) 
flimsy diseui at once, und you smiled 
. r 1 , ‘ °f 
when [ st 1 it But I now ask if there 
s one single tittle of the plan thus in- 
V rou which differs from 
th pl sent p! ect for (sulana J (ety 
1} most ingenious, subtle, und astute 


person who now hears me to shew any one 
thing that could hay been done under 
Letord’s plan, denounced by Sir W. Nig 

Jay, as common slave-trading—in other 
words felony—which may not be done 


exactly in the same manner if this Order in 


Council is suffered to continue in opera- 
tion. My noble Friend will answer me, 
and defend or explain his measure. I 
call upon him to point out, if he eat e 
ingl particuial n whi th proj 


with the entire approval of the Govern- 
ment at home, diflers from the project 
aid Govern. 
ment, and under their au pices inflicted 
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who can form the idea of wh 
alone miust « ‘pose him to 
not left without proof. 
already pronounced upon tl 
Hindvostan tothe Mauritius: 
paint it as a worthy coi 


middle passas { ] ld non 


it spatch from the M riti 

of April last, in Whieh thr 
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ermine, or still practising in the forum. | 


though fer- 
and worked 


With them I have humbly 
vently fought this good fight, 
at this pious work—with them who are 
gone from hence as with yet 


remain. And we had indeed well hoped 
! 


those M ho 


—they who are no more and they who, 
still survive to venerate the names of th 
forerunners, and tread, if it be possible, tn 


their footsteps—thet we had succeede 
in putting down for ever the monstrou 
trafic in human flesh. Could I then 

this attempt fo revive it, and hold my 


peace ? I could not have rested ou 
couch and suffered this ex 


be done —uninterrupted to be done 
required not to be visited | those sur- 
viving friends of whom I just wow spaul 

—required not to be roused by thie mitit- 
tion of public meetings—required not th 
countless applications of those whose dis- 
interested patriotism, whose pure benevo 


lence, whose pious philanthropy, endearing 
them to my heart, have won 
universal confidence of mankind. No! 
my Lords ; could not slumber without 


seeing before me in visions of the night 


for them the | 


the great and seg? men who have passed 
away, seeming as they could not taste | 
their own repose, pein they forbade me 
the aid of rest, until I should lend my | 


feeble help, and stretel forth this h aa to 
chase away the monster slave-trade fie 
the light he onee more ¢ utrages, back to 
the den where he had l uy 
their mightier arms. famous 


1 
been chaines 


— 


Justly 


other times ! If be not given us to 
emulate their genius, to tread the bright 
path of their glory, to share in the tran 
scendent virtue which formed their chief 


renown—let us at least taste that joy which 
-for that 


the V valued above all others 
too can command—to ba 


joyment we 

the inward sunshine of an approving con- 
science, athwart action of their 
illustrious | 


in 


2 
which no 
ives ever cast a shade! 


1 move you to resolve, 

That the Order in Co f 12th 
ats 1837, was passed for the purpose of 
pa: proprietors of Guiana to import 
into that colony, as apprenticed labourers, th 
natives of countries within the limits of the 
East India ¢ ompat y’s Charter, { it was 
known that any law had been enacte in 
India for their protecti yn, and has been suf- 
fered to remain in fo f it was kn } 
that the law enacted in India n tl 1st of 
May, 1837, ar i transmitted by de atch of 
the 7th of Jun >, is wholly insufficient to afford 
thein sur h protec on as 18 equi f 1, 1 to 
prevent the evil te Crt ty ff $ 


ne | 


| course 


coiony, 


| the 


| a restriction and improvement on the pre 
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there are no means of preventing 
the greatest abuses from being practised, 
in Asia and in Africa, of 
traftic, tis the professed object of the 
Ord facilitate 


Hindoos into Guiana. 


pose d, whil 4 
hath 
both 
under colour the 
which ] 


rin Council to and encourag 


That the said Order rin Council of the 
12th of July, 1837, was improperly issued, 
and oucht to be recall ae 

Lord Glenelg 1 In the course of 
his very eloquent speech, the noble and 
learned Lord had animadverted with much 

verity on the Order in Council which 
Vas IS | from the Colomal D partment 
on the | Oth of July last, and had spared 
few terms of invective against those who 
j id ISSue | if Th 1} le ind learned 
Lord had commenced by complaining 
thatt ord ie ql { nh | been secretly 

ucd; but, he begged to state, that such 


was not the fact. The Order in C 
of July, 1837, wa 
same mant 

ot past years. 
it was not 


issued precisely in the 
1 others dt 
was not the 
uld not say—to area 


' : 
er as al ring a series 


It 


SO h CO 


hi ibit— wh 


Orders in Council in The Gazette; and 
as none others on the subject, or any 
other, as he believed, had found their way 
into that publi n, the one in question 
was not there inserted. So much on that 
head With 1 | t to tl reneral ques- 
tion, he had to observe, that if he could 
t all ( ju 3( In t! Statements of the 
noble and learned | rd, he should not 
presume to offer any opposition to the 
motion with which he had concluded. As, 
however, the noble and learned Lord had, 
by a very dexterous line of reasoning, 
roused the feelings of ir Lordships with 
respect to the Order in Coune l, he felt it 
incumbent on him to state, as briefly 

possible, the history of the transaction 
which terminated in the issue of the Order 
in Council, as well as the exact position 
in which the partic ynnected with it 
were P aced, He W uld commence by 
mentioning, tl the old law of the colony 
of Guiana admitted the importation of 
labourers without restriction. In the 


a law was passe d by the 
Governor and Council of Policy of the 

lony, with the of recvulating the 
relations between the employers of labour 
and those labourers who should come to 
colony under articles of indenture. 
That law, on being passed by the Colonial 
Legislature, was transmitted to this coun- 
try for ap sproval, On examining it, he 
found that though it was, in some oe cele 


if 1836, 


view 
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viously existing law of the province, it po} lation: a Ww 1 1 with 
! 1 } 1 ; 


still was objectional le on several orounds. these feat ' at ‘ ‘al 
In the first place, it proposed a period of 1 =~ 

























































seven years | mploym< nt. Chis p riod, hi 

thought, was too lone, and ( 

had objected to it. He nes ected to 

It, because it did 

natives of t \t 

then, | 

liar except \ - 
labourers w] 


India Colonies wl S| 


In consequence of 
{ 
Order in Couneil 
1837, giving ssent to ft 


Colonial Legislature, but 

portant alterations, which | uld i] 

proces 1 to detail. 1 | { vas { f ! . 
reduction of the proposed 

vears service to t! of thi vears. | 

fixing this latt period, | 


been to maintain the principle, \ h | 


thought a just one, that the em vel in 
the lab urers sh ile ly ( } | | 
their labour, t ; 


] 


for his ex 
maintain! 
labourer should have no eaus f ce | : 7 
plaint, and that noth but the t it 2 | 

measure of justice should be n to t 
employer, the Order in Council 
that if, before the third year es 
of the individual labourers could prove m 


that his empl yer had be ) ¢ npensat 3 

he might claim his immediate fi tom ’ 

So far with regard to the labour 

rally. Withrespect to the labourers nl lL lea | n 
the West-India colonies, in which slavery nst the O 

had been abolished, hadt 


exception. In their « phe reduced tl t 


period of em) loyment 
year, also providing, that if, before tl 


expiration of that period, a labourer could 

prove that the expense to hich his em- 

ployer had been put in bringing him to 4 that that ¢ rent ) 
the country had been reim} sed him 1 

mizht claim his freedom. \nother im- | ' . juently they aia ena 
portant alteration in the act of the Colo- 1 wid a 
nial Legislature had reference to the pro- 1, that there wa 
tection of the labourers, The act placed out by the Order in ( 

them under the protection of the Sheriff treata of the lal 

and Justices of the province. By the th s faras G S 
Order in Council, this duty was transferre 
to the magistrates appointed under tl 
Slavery Abolition Act. Avother altera- 1 rate, 
tion made by the Order in Council was | peculiar prot the | 
the exclusion from Guians of all labourers G nent ot 


Ye, { t vas ( : i 


from the continent of Africa, or islands pe vhen it was in the powel 
peopled in part or fully by the negro laon to rennbur 
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engagement might be dissolved and a 
passage home claimed. It was alleged 
by the noble and learned Lord, that the 
act passed by the Bengal Government | 
was not adequate. He contended, how- 
ever, that the Indian Government had 
most effectually secured the objects th 
act had in view. In the first place, it 
provided that no person could be cm- 
barked at any port without the special 


permission of the Governor, or person ap- 
pointed by him. 
that medical attendance was provided, and 


that security should be taken for the return 


Phis person was to se 


of the parties as soon as the period fo) 

which they were engaged had expired, at 
the expense of those engaging them 

These were strone enactments; and if 
they were found at all defective, the Go- 
vernment would be ready to remedy them 

But it was clear that the Government had 
the pove r of carrying them into operation, 

and that they h: 1d done so, as far as they 
had hitherto proceeded, So, then, a per- 
fect security was given for carrying propei 

measures into operation, both by the acts 
of those who had the management of 
Guiana, and by the law passed by the 
Indian Government. 3ut his noble 
Friend alluded to the case of the Mauri- 
tins, and stated that those evils which 
were apprehended had occurred in that 
sere His noble and learned Friend had 
said, ‘‘ Let us not consult the planters, 
wen: are interested persons; we don’t 
know what the state of the Mauritius is; 
we don’t know how the labourers live; let 
us, therefore, take the evidence of a wit- 
ness who is competent to speak to the 
question~-let us hear what Mr. Scott 
says.” Unquestionably, Mr. Scott stated 
that he found many labourers in a state 
of discomfort, and he stated, in particular, 
one cause of their being so, namely, their 
ignorance of the language, though it 
should be recollected that they acted under 
the guidance of one of their number, who 
touk the office of chief. Now, the state- 
ment drawn up by Mr, Scott was made 
before any regulations were entered into 
either by the Indian Government or that 
of Mauritius. 


Lord Brougham begged to explain. | 


Wiat he had stated was, that the Order 
in Council enabled the Government to do 
that between Madras, Bombay, Pondi- 
cherry, and Guiana, which Mr. Scott’s 
letter showed had taken place ti oth 
Mauritius. 
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Lord Glenelg: Mr. Scott showed, tha 
the labourers left India without knowing 
the particulars of their engagement, the 
place where they were to go, or the pur- 
poses for which they were engaged, or the 
time for which they were to remain, and 
that,in consequence, feuds and dissensions 
arose betwecn them. Mir. Scott urged 
that the best mode of correcting these 
» limit the period of their servi- 
ity that they should 


evils was t 
tude, and to give secu 
be enabled toreturn at the expense ot 
their employ rs. It was on the consider 

ation of the remarks of Mr. Scott that the 
Bengal Act was passed for the remedy of 
the evils which he had enumerated. A 
cor! sponae nee had t ken place between 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
and that of 
believe, that the same strong regulations 


Mauritius, which led him to 


would be adopted in the forme pl ces as 
those which were already acted upon in 


i the latte pl ice which he had mentioned. 
Althous cl) his noble and learned Friend 
scemed to consider those securities of little 


litfered from. that 
opinion, and relied on the zeal, vigilance, 


avall, he confessed he ¢ 


and circumspection of that government, 
and on the laborious application which 
they and the law-commissioners of that 
country had bestowed on the subject. But 
should difficulties arise within the two 
years and half which remained, it would 
be easy to meet them as they occurred. 
If this were the 
that due vigilance had been used by this 
country from the commencement to meet 
the difhculties or dangers as they arose, 
he must 
premature, when it was not proved that 
any approach towards a slave trade had 
taken place, to condemn the policy of the 
Government simply because it did not 
prohibit Indian labourers fron 1 going from 
one part of her Majesty’s dominions to 
ithe other 
shown that the danger was 


case, and it was proved 


contend it was somewhat 


r; because, unless it was clearly 
imminent, and 
that they even ran a risk of incurring it, 
they would not be justified in 
| what he COnCE ived to be the prince iple of 
the Order in Council, and in presenting a 
barrier to the circulation of voluntary 
labour. That was the great principle 
which they were bound to reverence unless 
it was proved, that an adherence to it 


opposing 


i} would tnvolve them in disastrous conse 

'quences. His noble Friend had urged, 
though he did not much insist on the 

| point, that the hegro would be encroached 
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; oe eres. el ' 
upon in his peculiar field. The 
hension was, that after the year 18 
negroes, being a med 
climate, and be Ing able to procur 
nance with ease, would 
labour, spread over the count 
to assist Ib raising its produ 
though other consiierat ous 

] | 4 
rally to occupy the ition of 


ment, that undoubtedly w 


which ought n to be overlook | 
knew there were son }) LV 
disel eat dus! 

nobl Lord tnt } i 

ind learned Fy In pa 

was aware 1 
doors who real seem _ 

the vreat con recial 1 pow an ter- 
ests ot th COLONIES il ( 

i the result of t ‘pe l { it V 
LS40 hate ly Ww! thei t 1 i } i 
should be et: led t etain t 

how expended nt Sta} | ict 
our West-India p ns? Grea 
important as that consideration $ 

he mean to contend that no vreater th 
culty attended the settlement of 
questi n¢ lar from it. But main 
tained that it was worth while to take thi 
most severe prec iutions against the avus 
of the freedom about to be conferred ot 
the nevro race, ind that this t p oucrht 
to form one amonast the subjects of pai 
mount importance to his country, wh 
the proposed change was to be et! 
Those countries had grown and she 
under a system wh 1 met with St- 
ation. But why should it be concluded, 
that the curse of very was affixed 
the negroes, and. that posses 
which they cultivated should no long 
contribute to form 1 viory and strel 

of this great nation the instant slavery 
atan end? He did not believe th 
was the necessary consequence of bestow- 
ing freedom on the negroes; but thos 
persons to whom he had alluded, in t 
laudable anxiety to do justice to the 


human race, and to exercise hun 


towards their fellow-ecr 


itulé 9 


totally to forget the interests of then 


s, and almost t 


tish fellow-subjec 
pate with exultation the pros; 
ing’ with ve ngeance the 

those who failed in t 
negroes, and who, if they were inv: 
that crime, were 
with the 
any 


Levislature I] dgenied 
ould fairly 


pe rsou Cc 


Cusitome to a ti 


eir duty toward 


fMancn 6} 


appre 


tU Unie 
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connected with the East Indies, or any 
person who was an inhabitant of that 
country, that person would have told bim, 
that it was absolutely impossible that such 
arrangements could be made between the 
lower class of inhabitants in that country 
and Europeans without the strict super- 
intendence of the Government, in every 


455 
particularly under the discussion of the 
and learned Lord—did not refer 
immediately to this subject, but only 
incidentally, so far as it related to la- 
bourers when introduced into the colonies 
the Mauritius, which pro- 
regulation, 


Zmpor tation of 


} 
noble 


of Guiana anc 
ceeding was laid under the 
and, as he thought, the beneficial regula- 
tion, of that order in council. It was the} part of the transaction, from the begin- 
council—the Notwithstanding 





one which] ning to the conclusion. 

labourers | the respectability of the merchants con- 
with these transactions in this 
respectability of those 


other order in 
permitted the importation of 
from the East Indies into Guiana for five | 
vears, instead of three, which was the term | country, and the 
fixed upon in the first—-that he considered | who acted under their authority in Cal- 
the proper subject for their Lordships’ cutta, yet the direction of these negotia- 

lower 


condemnation. That was the point to| tions often fell into the hands of a 
| 


which the noble and learned Lord origi- | class of persons, crimps and others, both 
} 


nally drew attention, and on which his| European as well as native, whose con- 
The introduction of | duct was so bad as to justify any descrip- 


There 


nected 


notice was founded. 
labourers into those colonies from other} tion which might be given of it. 
parts of her Majesty’s dominions must! was enough in the description of these 
have attracted the attention of her Ma- | transactions to show an absolute nec ssity 


jesty’s Government years back. THe ob- | for active vigilance on the part of the Go- 


served in these papers a statement con-|vernment with respect to their whole 
cerning these transactions so far back as| course. Gentlemen’s servants, grooms, 
the year 1834; that was four years ago.; and cooks were removed as_ persons 
With reference to the removal of a certain | wishing to be transported, and there was 
numberof labourers into the Mauritius, he | no doubt that some falsehood or other 


could not give her Majesty’s Government | was practised on them in order to gain 
credit for vigilance or attention on this! their consent. Under these circumstances 
subject; for, in point of fact, no notice | he certainly lamented, that this mode of 
was taken of it for a considerable period hiring labourers should have gone on so 
after the occurrence. It was a most re-j| long without attracting the attention of 
markable fact, that it was brought under! the Government presiding over the affairs 
the consideration of one of her Majesty's | of the East Indies; that up to May, 
Ministers, not in that House but in the | 1837, no law was passed on the sub- 
other, by Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to the | ject, and that even then the law which 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the! was enacted should have been one 
Board of Control; and thatthe righthon.| which he could not help character- 
Gentleman seemed to answer as if no in- | terising, in the language of the noble and 
terference on the part of the Government learned Lord, as entirely inadequate to the 
was necessary, as if it was a mere matter | purposes for which it was intended. He 
of course. The answer which was returned | cert nly felt most strongly the truth of 
was, “ As the hiring is to be voluntary, the | all which had been stated to their Lord 

only purpose for which the East-India!| ships by the noble Secretary for the 
Company or the local Government could | Colonies in respect to the importance ot 
have a wish or pretence for interference | the West-India colonies to this country, 
would be to provide, that due care was | as well as the importance of the crisis which 
taken of the labourers so hired while at} was approaching, not only in relation to 
sea, and to prevent their detention beyond | the planters and proprietors, but also with 
the period for which they had engaged.” | reference to the cultivators of that part of 











So that three years after the practice of He trusted that 
removing the Hindoos had commeiced 
the orzan of the Government stated, that 
the only “‘ pretence ” for their interference 


was to see, that care should be taken of | 


the sick. He ventured to state, that if the 


right hon. Gentleman had only taken the | 
° , . . | 
trouble of conyersing with any one person | much feared was to be apprehended, both 





her Majesty’s dominions. 
the future lot of the negroes would be 
happier than the life which they had led 


| up to this moment; but that, in his opi- 


nion, depended entirely on their becoming 
hereafter an industrious people. If they 
were to pass their lives in idleness—as he 
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from what he saw in the papers on thejticeship, it would be desirabl » int 












































table, and other documents already laid | duce new hands at a rate even under two 
before the House—not only would the} shillings, nay, even at the smallest rat 
proprietors suffer considerably, but those | which the noble and learned | 

useful islands, which had contributed so} stated. With respect, however, to 
much to the prosperity, glory, ind happi- | case of the native Indians, he must 

ness of the empire, would be filled with aj that he sh uld never b itistied t 
degraded population, amongst whom, in| the new system continued unless the very 


all probability, we should hear that that} strongest security were provided t ire 
trade, now so much depre cated was re-j| the performance of the barg 

established, lle fully apprectat ds th wl encaged them, and for ti a) - 
importance of the crisis which was ap-}able removal of th bitant tb | 
proaching during the 
From the documents before them, he con-| Indies, and from thet Cc again to 


cluded that the influe e of those labourers | t I mies. He could neve satisiied 


¢ ‘ rt sf ‘ 
next seven vy irs, | § ne d to Ui ( iO! 1} VV L 


who were hrou rit from Ha rE] lL oa rit tl law ma DY the J I ( i 
great effect in the Island of Mauritius, not} in coon 1 this subject s suflicient 
only on their fellow-labourers, the appren- | for this pu . It had be s lot to 
ticed negroes, but on the minds of ¢ know what these people were, and to em- 
planters themselves, who felt more con-}| bark with | bers ot1 \ 


fidence In the pros} 
advantage from the labour of tl appren- that vy shoulda not be Carre Wav as 


ticed negro when the period arrived for | cat it secured not only at t | 
setting him entirely at libertv. He cor { embarkation, but throuzhout 
fessed this state of things in the Mauritius | the vovay n the comforts which they 
was satisfactory to him, ind he wish d if equire : tle } 1d prepared t hi ds of 
were possible to extend the same advan- | what nsidered would | reasonable 
taves to the col nies of the western worl of alle tions in the Benyal order in council, 
He saw an absolute necessity for taking | which, with the permission of their | {- 
more precautions than had » hitherto! ships, he would read to the House, it 
observed, in order to. protect terest, | was not s wish to put an end t 
the health, and lives of th wl hould | present system if the law could be suffi- 
embark in this speculation. But if the | ciently improved. The nob Duke then 
result of the present proceedings were t re I 1written paper in his band a 
produce the fect of obliging persons | state: t f which the following are the 
interested in the industry of 
colonies to introduce 1 nen brought Ms ee an n application wa 
from the Fast divs to their works inj tot ( rene 
the West Indies and the eont t fi of vhich he prop 1 to Ip , 
America, he could not conceive any puis | * ves, an off és ) 
too great to be taken, ot xpens to hate ise aia piisiealbesaas rin eee 7. y them 
heavy to be incurred, to etleet si ibe _ vane. Sant ae PB, 
object. The noble and learned Lord wi eer ei "a - a dencs ak } 
(Lord Brougham) bad contended that it} mak ecuin which he: did : 
} . ] 


would be a hardship to the nevro to lutro- ; ul aerstal me who had n underg edi 
| : ¢ me nish ] 


duce into these colonies labourers who | inspection; and who should, moreover, 
would work fortwo pence a-day. But it was | tat not more of either sex were so engagi 
probable that the expense could not b — su ens | P rtion fixed by the reguia 
estimated at less than two shillings a-day, | bale pe . psd tab 

taking into consideration the expense of} Of the yova le - cs 


transport from Bengal to Guiana and back | was to be provided for them, the length of time 





: ; : } | 
again within the five years, a rate of pay | for which theirservicesshould end 
. be . ! 
which would not offer a very dangerous | oftheiremployment, t \ h 
competition to the resident negroes on} Wee® an 1 of hours in y d vhi 
. . } tl uld have t r par- 
the islands. But even if it did offeraj."°% ™ ? ; pa 
: . | ticulars relative to th Vv ( y 
Serious competition to them, he must say, |, z a Pie oie 
: ., %? | HON In the 12] l, sp ty 
that, considering the means of providing } om PEED ; 
omnes y» Ys t 7 & - 
~ ' ’ ' . ° 
subsistence which would be open to ond nd, finally, that at the end of period 
negroes on the expiration of their appren- | agreed upon, the parties engage! should be 
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How was the slave labour ot antiquity, t 
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which the noble and learned Lord had re- | 


aif 


s free la 


ferred, at length eradicated ? He believe 


| 
ur. A 
laVeTY Gisa})} rea, 
West Indies until 


—ubtlii il 


was superseded by fiec | 
bour became cheaper, 
Now in the e th 
that was seen and felt- 
if 


Ss 
ise Ot 
perceived Ll It bADE 
if 


than the labour of 1 
would leve | 





could free labour be « 
therefore, thal 
} 


make the abolition secure, t 


DY painting the 
believed it 
trocities 1 the 


that it w 


iS ct 


| 
clouwk $; bu 


| ats ot { . - \ 
shone | i it came 1 | ; Ls 


FOOL a 
of slavery wou 
then. SO 
persons woulda be fo 
capital in the slave tre 


it were very laree 5 


we can have « rot, or nie, or ten 


for our monev, whit t nome ustial 
rate ts threc-al | cel i ye cen so 101 
as this Was the ¢ ( 1 pel iis 


would be found to e1 D 
d that the speech ol the noble and 


owe 
learned Lord,and the whole debate, opened 
a matter Of very serous considerat 
and one which, on a future oc SIO, 


would probably lead to further investiga- 
tion. Onthe one hand, they had to cuard 
against the event of slavery recurring 


and then, on the other hand, to euard 
against the evils which undoubtedly atten- 


from the East Indies to serve as la 


t yourers 
in the West. The noble and learned Lord 
had talked of persons of education, but 
had the noble and learned Lord and the 


rest of their Lordships, never heard of 


persons belonging to this 
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to make the abolition as full and as secure 
as possible. He exactly aware 
of all the acts of the Government of India, 
and 
many of the sug 
had been antici] 
cution; those sugegestio h 
could assure 

all 


vernment 


Importation of 


was not 


therefore it was very possible that 


* Ty 
restions of the noble Duk 
a d carried into exe 

" 
ywwever, he 
: : , 12) 
tb i re snuouid have 


| . 
the ¢ 


every p! Ca 
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the contracts entered into with these 
people beyond what the presence of the 
custom-house officers, who had the dts- 
charge of the vessel, could offer, And yet, 
on the face of th papers laid on the table 
if the House, it appeared that no people 
| 


yaternal the Govern- 
Onc of those 
rs, a communication made by 


in Caleutta, stated that they knew 


required the } care of 
ment more than they did. 
the 
i whatever of where they were 
lat they perfectly ign 
everything c 
the labour th y were hired to perform ; 
ind that some of them, those of the hill 
tribes, were more like monkeys than men. 


role 
were rant of 


and 


nnected witht 
| 
I 


vovave, 


There was t to which he 
wished tocall their Lordships’ most serious 
had very pro- 

hat not less than 

d from 
the uch 
may on the 
how far the 
micht 


attention. 


asport 
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Hales, 


is the 
‘That 

rted to the 
pre portion 
never would 
The noble 
n the docu- 
ve, which 


rno wants 


uld fail. 
y unite with 
d Lord, and with the 
to reculate 
but 
involve 


da tearne 
Ke, tO pass any law 


in those islands: 


society th 
S( . that they « ucht to 
he East Indies also in the con- 
of emancipation which might 
If he saw any of the 

Mast-India Company 

ir seamen adopted by the 


| Government, he should not be indisposed 


not having seen any- 
sort, he had thought it his 


luty to come forward and state his opinion 


in them, but 


ing of this 
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to the House. In every word that had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) he fully agreed; but 
with respect to the resolutions, he could 
not express similar sentiments, be 
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' the hands of 
rading Portugal—no African coast 


Hindoos mto Guna. 


make any rule—no Gva in 


r 


I slay e-t 


| within Company’s limits —and_ for 


the 
) 
ner 


? 6 . 

which t e exists not an authority on 
} , } ‘ 

;earth that can make a singie rule, or 


the resolutions did not in fact go to eradi- | watch a mile of the sea board. The whole 
cate the system of transporting East Indian | relia has been pl iced on the law made 
labourers, while the speech of the noble } at Calcutta by my noble Kinsman, the 
and learned Lord was wholly directed to | Governor General in Council (Lord Auck 
that object. Since that law had been | land . law of no kind of value, had it 
passed in India on the subject, which by j comp hended all Asia and Africa too—a 
the way, was on the face of it wholly in- | aw in which my noble relation atte npted 
adequate, but which, as was natural, the ittle and effects | ss—pretending to pre- 
noble Baron stated to be satisfactory, no } Ve" hi rdly buy thin: and 1 ly prevent- 
one step in the matter had been tak on by [ing t ng at all—fecble in its provisions 
the Government, thouzh the noble Vis- potent its enactment insignili« 
count now stated, that the suggestions of | C#t ! uJ tbr ‘—ab nk Its De ly = 
the noble Duke should receive the fullest |W!" chy Y Knows LT} ad expressly 
consideration of Government. It his {80 argued it, that oo a oo by the 
conviction that the system which the nobl Gover Gees oe Counen the 
Baron had sanctioned, pract ly re-j|P ne t ho made such a hin: ; = ™ 
established slavery nd the slave-trad said inv force or effect what- 
and | Wing had the ood fortune to | Bi : cas pinay yh ee ineth 
one time intimately connected with India, | eaeaien wi ee ' Kort Wile 
and orat ful as that country was for 94 hi io ie nore 2 single atom 
benefits it derived from our rule, he had |” zh ie a6 ao ee 
felt peculiarly bound to come forward and ition nic this -stadhbouer which 
call upon their Lordships not to agree to | mo%t Peduires regwiation and control, | but 
; M 2 : in overturning the whole speech of my 
introduce into that country the frightful tL. Be 11 a, A ee, 
evils of slavery reeetae Hoe phe nrides Mee So disposed ot the 
vi Dul lor his only reason for 
Lord Brougham: The masterly speech | + the motion and offering the Go- 
which has just been delivered by my noble | yernment an escape throuch the previous 
Friend (Lord Elenborough), while it calls oution is theit arecraaiednall bia clea 
for my cordial thanks, relieves your Lord- iui Pocntadios Supnose the 
ships from hearing many points, which he | poh ) aki “wis o LE 
has hand'ed, discussed far less effectively 1 | think | am using suth- 
by me, in availing myself of the right of | ejently « imentary language when | 
reply, which your courtesy bestows, But i water, 4 iscyrediy I do not 
a few words of explanation are required, an 4% nalmnire: it much as I have 
by one or two things which have fallen ‘ . wont to admire all ite 
from the noble Duke (Wellington), for! aye) Lessbiess hether as a soldier 
whom I entertain tlie most unqualified | oy as a statesman Suppose my noble 
respect, and whose authority, as a prac- | Kinsma Lord Auckland) had enacted 
tical statesman, I place in the foremost |, v tittle tin Council. instead of his 
rank. rn puny regulation of the Ist of July— 
First, however, I must express my un- | still it w d have bec 1 connne it ’ Bengal. 
bounded astonishment at the spee¢ h of my Phe Du ( Vel ’ All are in- 
noble Friend (Lord Glenelg), not only has | cluded.] No, not Pondicherry, for there 
he left wholly unnoticed my distinct and | you cannot legislate ; not G a, for that is 
formal challenge, to show wherein this | Portueu -not any part of the African 
measure differs from the scheme of Letord, | co OV he whole of which this mea- 
which all the authorities, both in the | sure of July sweeps, enveloping all in the 
Mauritius and at home, stigmatised as a} slave trade. That measure, our Order in 
mere blind for a slave-trading adventure; | Couneil, i mw given up—it cannot for an 
but he has argued the whole question as |instant stand; for every argument urged 
if there were no Madras on the map of }1 e assumes that it must be 
Asia—no Bombay —no Ceylon—for which ja ompanied or tollowed by other regula 
no rules are made—no Pondicherry be- tions some of which have not been, others 
longing to France, for which we cannot }of which never can be, made, The noble 
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Duke admits this as di 
Friend. Then I shew 


tinctiy ash 


you pla es 
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Hindvos into Guiana. 


§ LORDS} 


iy noble; tivation, after the Emancipation Act comes 


into full play will require an importation 





number, where no regulati itever | of labourers from the East is quite another 
can be made by all the owe! ind autho- question, ut then it is one on which 
rities existing in the empire, and that these resolutions pronounce ho opinion 
decisive against the Order in Council I} whatever. [ defy any man to point out 
have waited and in vain for any answer to] one In of either resolution which even 
this main branch of the arg@ume from | |e in that di tio1 Why d I thu 
the noble Secretary « tate-—I put 1 te ifidtent 7) u Po pur; ely 
him in every form, and | ‘ t ; rat d } ) 5 tO Ike p qu | ir ¢ 
Theref ] that © | r sta ( Li] { iN wh h J kK} men might dittes 
viz., bv cont lon | nds con 1, widely wl t| | reed in the main 
of leas i] obrect of censuring the Order in Counenl. 
slave r tl ne of en- ut says the noble Viscount (Melbourne 
coul rill | i} i | | }] Dual wl =f unwil 
call it : a l ti ) } t 1 m from the ofhce 
tect shu | Grace’s pleasure seems to 
leave halt \ » tl { l ( cae feelk of than fulness, 
wid open, throug! | reat experiment is about t be made. 
of it may ent nd t| ( We cannot iy \ vhat may happen 
power W In you r in 18t0—I hope and trust that will be all 
on this eart! hat ¢ ] { n two yedl ariier therefore, he 
Viuch Lb ! ! of t] lds. let us be on ou uard Why not ? 
value ¢ } Hos h { ( t ily | I ] Tuard hut do 
more han to ivateoun { 5 dl \ \ d to hew that thi 
the t ndeney « H itl 1 I l for 3 1} In mare » 
thei impo! tl | here hat tl prenth mel » our guard 
nob Duke } mn tht { f 1 t ble Duke, 
tenor of my op il ye ol t] manecipated rroes refuse to 
‘esolution » not o th flow wil u tates then 
omect to ¢ 1 . I \ h i can \ u tell that 
meu for whom | i | \ ss fron e state of slavery to 
spect d on " f tL Or} rious \ kmen ? How can 
differs from theirs. I lately st \ I tell Why by looking at what they are 
draw the il } I'¢ d ! I in J mMaica nd Barbad IES 
between such colonies as those on 1 main here tl worl ery spare hour volun 
land of North America, wl men t tarily fo -in Antigua and Bermuda 
without the plan ¢ urning | here) where the been as free as the 
the property is in the hand: vy of Hampsiire for near three 
residents, and which are ext ive h > vears, d have worked as hard and be- 
to defend themselves Vi : ived themselves as well. On this head, 
able to stand alone, when it no | reL ( ti lf heave not th hadow of a doubt, 
mtitual benetit that the colont | relation} nor am i nN itled to hare if experience 
should continue, the s paration Wvale i be trust dlasas fe ould But further- 
tageous to both parent state ind settleme ! suppose me quite wrong suppose 
Butas I lat ]y tat t! roument | the whol experience of the past belied by 
held with my noble Frien it { iture ind that all the negroes refuse 
untortunately fro dom iol o work the moment the hour of then 
( Lord \shburton), the slave colon are ition strike -her ire 800,000 Idk 
differently circumstanced ° na no ol l di ote, and re tless nd rebellious 
doubt the mutual beneti f th ( ( for th can be no middle state 
tinued dependane por | between peace with imdustry and idleness 
country. ‘They are important to our com-} with re ud the noble Duke would 
merce and still more to our income aud, keep all quiet and re laim all from idleness 
wealth—we are of use ds t de-| by sprinkli this vast mass 3000 or 
fence—and in a military of view the] 10 Cor \sia. ‘The supposition 
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and the Minister too may consider and re- 
ject. The nature of the noble Viscount’s | 
answer then was, to use the phraseology 
of a witness on a memorable occasion at 
that Bar, more no than yes. So as the| 
noble Duke failed to catch the noble Vis- 
count, the noble Viscount must not expect | 
to catch the noble Duke—anxious as he is 
to be taken upon the present oceasion. 

I hear it said by my noble 


between his plan and Mr. 
1811, inasmuch as slavery then existed, 
and the Chinese were to be brought over 
as free labourers—whereas apprenticeship 
is now the law, and the Hindoos are to 
come into a colony of apprenticed labourers. 
That is precisely my argument 
how much worse this plan is, than 
and yet that was not endured 


who knew the subject ever so imperfectly. 
12 


that; 


No one would have listened to Mr. Bar-! s 
ham’s proposition, but that he was to make | 


broucht over free at 
free from every 
negroes. 
subject to every 
's endure—nay, 


all the labourers he 
once ; they were to be 
shackle imposed upon the 
the Hindoos are to be 
restrainst which the negro 
this plan is to continue for years after the 
negroes are set free. 

But a argument is 
Melbourne) 


} 
raised by the 


. lake 


new 


I 
noble Viscount (lord 


care,” says he, 
ests avainst their duty, and raise their 
strongest prejudices against negro fre 

seg The slavery of the ancient 
was only extinguished by it becoming 
men’s interest to prefer free labour to slave 
labour ; ; \ 
so scarce in the West In 
dear, slavery never can cease.” 
sensible of ever in my 


world 


ies as to make it 


parts—one in which the incorrectness of 
the facts assumed, 
mastery with the thoughtlessness of the | 
inferences drawn from them. What! 
slavery in 
high price of slave labour, or any other 
calculation of profit and loss! Why, I 
had always believed that it was the mild 
spirit of the gospel of Christ which worked 
by slow degrees this happy change. I 
state the sentiments | have 
heard accounted just, 
deference to the right rev. 


immortal honour have never once refused 
their support to any one proposition ad- 
yerse to the slave trade. But never before 


{LORDS} 


Friend (Lord | 
Glenelg), that there is a wide difference | 
Barham’s in | 


to shew | 


by any one | 


Here | 


‘‘how you set men’s inter- | 


therefore, if you make free labour | 


Iam not ; 
ife h iving heard a 
piece of reasoning more absurd in all its | 


more strove for the | ; 


Europe extinguished by the | 


always | 
and not out of | 
Prelates in | 
whose presence I speak, and who to their | 
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did I hear it doubted, that first the spirit 
of Christianity, hostile to all cruelty and 
| oppression, and afterwards the efforts of 
| zealous priests, even refusing the rights of 
the Church to men unless they would free 
| their bondsmen, gradually wrought the 
| happy change which the noble Lord 
l ascribes to a calculation of interest. But 
grant him his facts; how do they prove 
the emancipation to be in any danger from 
arise in the wages of labour? He talks 
| as if the Act had never passed, and we were 
| trusting to men’s interests for setting their 
| slaves free. Happily, longer than August, 
1840, they cannot be retained in any form 
of servitude Does he dread, that high 
| wages will bring back the chain and the 
eart-whip? I have no- share in his 
chimerical apprehensions, I defy all the 
combinations which cruelty can effect with 
ios arice to restore that hideous state of 
ety of which the knell sounded over the 
isla -in 1833. No,no! I will trust 
the negro people for that. They will keep 
what they have got. ‘Trust me, they will 
defiance all the noble Lord's ecaleu- 
| lations, and all the wishes of their former 
and never more consent to work 
one sp ll of f work, but for their own behoof 
he the terms of their employment ever 
so distasteful to their 
be their desire for a restoration of the yoke, 
and the chain, and the cartwhip, ever so 
intense. The renewal of the slave trade 
is a very different thing. On that my 
fears are indeed grave and perplexing —for 
{ know the Indian crimp and the African 


| trader—tl 


e inexhaustible perfidies of the 
| deal rs in men, and the : scope whic h those 
i frauds have among hordes of uncivilised 
many ot their own country 

comfort and aid which those 
wretches may reckon upon receiv 
accomplices ready made, such as the bribed 
governor on the Spanish Main, and the 
friendly authorities of Cuha. 
| But [am told to be of good courage 
and not to despond—there is no fear of 
abuse—no prospect of the horrible traffic 
| so much condemned ever taking root in 
| our islands. I am bid to look at the influ- 
ence of public opinion—the watchfulness 
of the press—the unceasing efforts of all 
the societies—the jealous vigilance of Par- 
liament. Am I, then, to stand by and 
suffer the traffic to be revived in the hope 
that we shall again be able to work its 
| extirpation? ‘Trust, say the friends of 
this abominable measure, trust to the 
force which gained the former triumph. 


set at 


mastcrs, 


white ne igh bours— 


men, them in 
slaves the 
ing from 
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ARCH f 


Expect some Clarkson to arise, mighty in | 


the powers of perseve ring philanthropy, 





with the piety of a saint and the courage of | Administ n to adopt a system which 
a martyr—hope for some second Wilber- | |; t would amend the law in the 
force, who shall cast away all ambition but | \ it F s for the purposes of 
that of doing good, scorn all power but ( ey l whiek had 
that of relieving his fellow-creatures, and sHaded to ‘ nislole 
reserving for mankind what othcrs give up! \ ' . es are hs 
to party, know no vocation but that blessed - t ] ' ij fei 
work of furthering justice and freeing th : ; that poeta 
slave —reckon upon ouce more secing a i] ae 
Government like that of 18 how ar ea » shes 
different from any we now sg !— , he 
formed of men who deem no work of r A 
humanity below their care or alien to their mae : pes 
nature, and resolved to fulfil their high 1; ' é 2a 4 
destiny, beard the court, confront the 4 Rae 1 oho Bf, 
peers, contemn the planters—and in despite |.) ae eve ; Z Nils 
of planter, and peer, and prince, crush the ‘yy é 1d so 
foreign traflic with one hand while they ‘ ae ae pe 
give up the staff of power with the other, pe ; be aera: 
rather than be patrons of intolerance at oe 
home! These are the views with which it | > sake) — re ae 
is sought to console us and gain us over to sal ~~ ¢ aaj . 
the ill-starred measure before you. ® — wile sa ‘ ; us, 8 — 
I make for answer—if it please you— er . 
No—by no means—nothing of all this ssi had : ditiie pt d the 
The monster is down, and | prefer keeping | “CY'CS | i yuk rags nded to 
him down to relying upon all our resources oe ee ee 
for gaining a second triumph. I will not ven. [tw ud be extrem . peers l 
suffer the Upas tree to be transplanted, on : | as for several noble Lords 
the chance of its not thriving in an unge- |! Pidegiaeal iment 
nial soil, and in the hope that after it |0! | Duke; | S s the n 
shall be found to blight with death all | ¥ t asserted that he received and 
beneath its shade, my arm may be found | ptea | nend of the nob! 
strong enough to wield the axe which Duke in the sense in Was given, a 
shall lay it low. I thank you for the f duty woula compel him to yot 
patience with which you have listened to | ™ é and tearne 1 Lor 
me, and on which I| have unwillingly \ elbourne pl that of 
trespassed so long. My bounden duty iopted the adv of the 
could not otherwise have been performed ; v sented ¢ ly to the 
and I had no choice but to act now as I S He | eady stated 
have acted ever through the whole of my y i d sues, that 
life—maintaining to the end the implaca- | they would t t ly f the noble 
ble enmity with which I have at all times | Duke 1 t : consideration ina 
pursued this infernal trade. |S} erity, not merely because it 
Lord Lyndhurst wished distinctly to | was t é r ing recom- 
state to the House the reason for which | mended by the noble Duk ut because 
he proposed giving his vote in favour of | he believe it it was the plan, if adhered 
the motion of the noble and learned Lord | to and pe vered in. the best calcula‘ed 
opposite. It was, that he thought the | to lard uinst all the ei which had 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, | been pointed out t them. 
should not have advocated the adoption | Lord B yham trusted, that should 
of the Order in Council in July until he | also be excused asking the noble Viscount 
had made adequate provision to prevent | 2 questio Supposing the noble Duke’s 
the abuses which he thought the Order in | plan to adopted, what was there in it 
Council would very naturally have caused. | to prevent Africans from being removed 
It was on this ground that he proposed to | from Pondicherry and Goa to the western 


his vote favour of the noble and 


learned Lord's motion, 


vive in 


{to the noble V 


| 
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and even 


been adopte tt Pest yt the id er had colonies. ‘rom this senti- 
noble Duke ppcs ( if, il y respect for 
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the noble Lord, the Secretary at War, will | amongst whom 


bear me witness) to the subj 
portation, which is the ques 
cally before the Committee, 
hat means the 


no pains to discover Ly w 
remarkable productive and 
prosperity of those colon 
served, when the main caus¢ 


perity, aconstant and incre 
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{COMMONS} 
William Penn and his 
ect of trans- followers settled! Is not Japan, with 
tion specifi- which we have no trade, one of the right 
Baronet’s ‘independent states?” 


but sparing hon. 
anything like 


1 
Have we such a trade, or 
On) r | such < de ith J ‘ a hould 
commercia such a trade, with Java as we shout 
; : , 
had if we had retained colonial pos- 
Ol that pros- | session of that most fertile country : 
ing supply of doctrine of the right hon. Baronet rests 


convict labour, shall be abolished for very on the assumption that the world abounds 
shame at the continuan¢ f the moral in “independent states,” able and willing 
horrors of transportation. Further proofs, to purchase British goods, and that what- 
Sir, might be adduced, but the sc [ trust, ever may be the increase of domestic capi 
are enoueh; more « = uly asone of the tal and production requiring new markets 
complaints I shall presen tly have to make such markets will spring up, just at the 
against Lord Glenelg is, that practically, moment wewantthem, in the form of “ inde- 
in one important respect at least, he has pendent states.” Has that assumption any 
sided with those who deny that it is ad- foundation in fact or reason? IT cannot 
d add to our helpthinking that it has none—that at all 


vantageous tO preserve an 
colonies. 

That opinion, Sir 
disadvantage of having colon 


me to have arisen from the want of a die. or ar 
tinction, to which I am desiro 
attention of some of my hon. Friends, and 


especially therighthon. Bar< 
ber for Dundee. The richt 
in his work on Financial Re 

The possession of colon 
advantage which could n 


with respect to the 


' 
sos se ; = i 
events it is greatly to the advantage of a 


country like this to plant Colonies, and 

by create markets where none exist 

e likely to exist by any other means; 

us to draw the | and that this is pre-eminently the policy 

of such a country as England, wl 
It} 


ies, appears to. ther 


nose 


net, the Mem- powe 4 of producing weaith 
hon. Baronet,’ manufacture has no other limit than the 
form, has said, | extent or number of the markets in which 


offorde “ } 
ies affords no, sne 


10t be obtained , But supposing this admitted, and even, 


by means of 


can dispose of manufactured goods. 


by commercial intercourse with indepen-, admitting another great advantage from 
dent states.” In like manner Mr. Ben-, colonizing—namely, the outlet which it 
tham had said, fifty years before, ‘* There’ provides by emigration for a surplus popu- 
is no necessity for governing or p ssessing lation—still the hon. Gentlemen who agree 
any island in order that we may sell mer-} with the right bon. Baronet, the Member 
chandise there.” Who can doubt the for Dundee, may contend that there can 
truth of these propositions, so far as they be no advantage in governing colonies; 
go? But they do not embrace half the that the sooner we convert them into “ in- 

dependent states,” the better for them and 
for us. The sooner the better! but when ? 
Should we, for example, now, at once, 
of a number of foreign states, whose in-' confer ind: pendence on the last colony 
habitants are as skilful in production, and founded by England, with its 3,000 in- 
as desirous to obtain British goods, as if habitants, giving up to that handful of 
they were of our own race and had re-/ people the dis} osal, without the slichtest 
cently emanated from this country. The! regard to this country, of an enormous 
doctrine presumes that we could have had | extent of unoccupied land, and thus en- 
the same trade as at present with foreign | abling them, if they pleased, to put an 
lands, even though none of our people had end to the whole system of colonization 
that all the; established there, and even to become a 
con- | slave-holding state, as they would be 


subject; they suppose, or take for granted, 
that which never existed. They 
the existence, and the continual increase, 


suppose 


gone forth to settle there; 
countries which we have peopled and 
verted into growing markets for the sale strongly tempted to do, if they did put an 
would have end to that system? Or should we not 
been just as useful to us, in a commer-, rather maintain that act of the Imperial 
cial point of view, if they had remained Legislature, which gives to the labouring 
‘* independent states.” The indepen- classes of this country, by providing them 
dent state of New 
had planted colonies there! The inde- emigration, from low 
pendent state or tise of America,a property, a sort of inheritance, in the 


‘ 


of our domestic produce 


wages to hizh wages, 








—— before we with a continually increasing means of 
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extensive wastes of that ¢ 
we allow the few who have departed, to || 
forbid the d parture of the many wh vant 


would follow it \ ao .band Oul i ; \ 


dominion over this Colony? Th 

would it be right to p 

Canada, where, 

ances, th oreat Hnajol ( { ) 
} 4 


Wish lo pres¢ 
British Crown? Su i 


cipation of C { 
i 
of time i quest 1 In ea ~ 
cial expediency 
~ A 
that tisa question w iW 
or neve al { 
mother country, if all 4 es J Mi 
gpoverned—not ess veil gover! | 


vere the British ¢ 
before our attack on their chart | 


of local self-government, when 


as | yal, not to say even mor LOVuiI—MO! I \ ( , I 
devoted in their allegian - than 
Other portion of the empire < 


And this brings me, Sir 


| 
agine has given occasion to the unr t : 
able cry of ‘ Emancipate your Colonies.” ; \ 

In our possession of Colonies there have we set uy st ( 

been, and still are, abuses and evils ec: 

Surely it was an abu f colonial | ( 

sion to appoint Sir Francis H rN 

nor of Up; Canada: to ¢ 

Opportunity lor creating a rebellion by 

couraging preparations for it th ‘* folded ' ( that 
arms.” And undoubtedly the pres 


of Lower Canada, the neces ty of setting | t— . 
up a garrison Government t , be- 

stowing autocratic po 5 » an 1iVi- ( 

dual (however wo 


may be)—this surely in CVI i I { i 


) out of e lon = s Ke TI 
timber monopoly is a 
J . } 
of an abuse and an ey 1 CO: ll POs 
: session. It would | ( x fon 4 


f examples under each head; but 

t soever the catalogu | 1) 

3 I ask, b nore Strini { nh t 
prehensive, all-pervadi ibus l evi 
’ of subjecting some forty or filty s 
,) communities to t ruie (i WH | sentiyv | tl \ 
a show how it is necessarily irres} f | 





e of one so incompetent to discharge su ( 


0 arduous and important function is t 

t present notoriously incompetent Colonial syst ( 
i Minister? ‘The abuses and evils of colo 

or nization—this is indeed a fertile theme, | | nei 
n but it is one upon which I am not incline 


sf to dwell now, except for the purpose of | obviou t [ believe to | itt 
:, declaring, that in my humble opini 


e | comparing the abuses and evi with the mise \ wrd. 1 | } 
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but (as it appears to me) sound opinion 
which is expressed by the cry ‘* Ships, | 
colonies, and commerce.” Instead of 
wishing to separate from our colonies, 
or to avert the establishment of new ones, 
I would say distinguish between the evil 
and the good; remove the evil, but pre- 
serve the good; do not “‘ Emancipate your 
Colonies,” but multiply them, and improve 
—reform your system of colonial govern- 
ment. Sir, I yield to no man in this 
House in a desire to preserve and extend 
the colonial empire of England. I wish 
that our connexion with the United States 
had not been dissolved ; because one may 
suppose, that if it had been preserved, 

slavery in America would have been by 
this time abolished, and the American 

tariff would never have existed. While, 
on the other hand, I rejoice at the separa- 
tion, it is only because [ prefer the lesser 
evil; believing that the colonists, after 
our tyrannical attack on their local con- 
stitutional rights, had no choice but be- 
tween independence and abject submis- 
sion to our power; and that the triumph 
of our tyranny in America would have 
been a misfortune to the world. It is, 
Sir, on the same principle, while 1] wish 
that our connexion with Lower Canada 
were more intimate and more friendly 
than it has ever been, that 1 hope, that 
the people of that country will either 
recover the constitution which we have 
violated, or become wholly independent 
of us. However strong my impressions 
may be of the advantages of colonial 
empire, yet I sincerely trust that I shall 
ever sympathize with a people struggling 
for their just rights, and heartily ‘wish 
them success. 

Sir, there is another disadvantage under 
which I labour, and from which I hope, 
with the permission of the House, to re- 
lieve myself in a few words. Knowing 
how distasteful this motion is to some hon. 
Members, especially on my own side of 
the House—aware, of course, of the diffi- 
culty which they will have to refute or 
even to deny a proposition which every 
one who hears it must acknowledge to be 
perfectly true; IL expect (unless they 
should take the more prudent course of 
silence, relying on the right hon. Ba- 
rouel’s protection and guardianship when 
it shall come to the vote), I expect that 


they may refer to the general political opin- 
ions which I have avowed in this House 
and may endeavour to 


and elsewhere, 
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represent this motion as having demo- 
cratic objects and tendencies. This would 
be a way of making the motion unpopu- 
lar in this House. I will, Sir, however, 
endeavour to prevent the success of such 
a manoeuvre. I declare, then, that in 
bringing the subject of our colonial ad- 
ministration, and of the qualifications, or 
rather disqualifications of the Colonial 
Minister before this House, I have had 
no regard whatever to any abstract opin- 
ions of my own with reference to the best 
form of government for an old and much- 
advanced country like this—that I can 
hardly conceive a greater absurdity than 
the proposal to set up democratic institu- 
tions in all our colonies—amongst the 
ignorant and superstitious millions of 
India—amongst our negro fe llow-subjects 
in the West Indies, or the convict and 
once convict inhabitants of New South 
Wales, or amongst the motley and not 
half or even quarter civilized population 
of our territories in South Africa, or even 
among the labouring rustics for whom Par- 
liament has provided the means of settling 
in South Australia, most of whom could 
not tell you the meaning of the word 
‘*democratic” or the word ‘ institution.” 
Sir, Iam convinced that the form of go- 
vernment which a colony should possess 
must depend upon the special circum- 
stances of the case, and that the sort of 
constitution which was very good for one 


Administration: 


colony might be very bad for another 
that some colonies absolutely require a 
despotic authority; that for others an 


aristocratic power may be most suitable ; 
and I doubt much whether amongst all 
our colonies there be more than two or 
three in which I should not be very much 
afraid to try the experiment of pure 
democracy. What is the nature of our 
government of 100,000,000 of people in 


India? Fortunately it is not of the 
nature of colonial-office government, but 
it is anything but democratic. Yet I 


know not if a better could be devised for 
the people who are subject to it. What 
would be the state of India if all the 
public affairs of that country were con- 
fided to the neglect of the Colonial-office ? 
I hope some hon, Gentleman connected 
with India will tell us how be should like 
such an arrangement. The House will, 
therefore, see that the present motion has 
no concern with, or relation to, my opin- 
ions on government in general, whatever 
they may be; that the motion 13 no more 
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open to the objection of having democratic 
objects and tendencies than if it had been 
proposed by the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, and seconded by the 
right hon. Baronet, th 
University of Oxtord. 


Ie mbe ] 


Sir, it may be said that I have singled 
out the noble Lord at the head of tl 
Colonial-office for 1 INVIGdIONS Spite- 
ful attack ; that he is not mon mpe- 
tent than some of his coll TUCS 5 iat | 
office has been filled by as meotr 
men; that th vhole Cab 
sible for neglect of it\ | ! 


ment of the St LE: = mid T it the ¢ Hsu 


of this House shor | ait Call 

them as abody. | »not sure, S ul 
that there may b me force in the last 
objection to my motion. Let me, how- 


ever, explain to the 
which have induced n 
for an expression of want of confidens 
Lord Glenele alone. ‘The Colomntal- 
ditiers materially from every other br 

ot the Government \ll the othe: epal 
ments of tie State administer for us, who 


Ilonse: th Lo 


nial-ofiice administers tor the coloni 


are represe nted im this 


not one of which is represented im any | 
assembly to which that office is in any | 
decree responsible. The other branches | 
of Government administer only, they dé 
not legislate; but the Colonial-office, be- 
sides having to conduct an administration | 
comprising all the branches of 
ment, civil, military, finanetal, judicial 


and ecclesiastical—an administs 


dered still more difficult by the vari 
mstitutions, lanwuages, laws, customs 


wants, and interests of a great variety of 
separate and widely different communities 


—besides all this, which the whole’ admi 
nistrative force of this 
hardly manage well—besides an adminis 


tration more varied and difficult th 


country couid 


that of this countrv, of one race, lan 


guage, and law— besides thig infinite 
variety of executive 


executive duties were not sufficiently con 


functions (as if the 


plicated and incongruous) the 
office has further to levisiate more or less 
for all the 
those colonies which have no representa- 


Colonial- 


, and altogether for 


col mies 


tive assembly, by means either of instruc- 
tions to governors, or of orders in council, 
or by appointing and instructing some or 
all of the branches of the colonial legisla- 
ture. Such a complication of funetions 


in a single office would be bad enough 
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his office into abler hands? 


{ COMMONS} 


I do not | tails, personal qualities are all in all. 


488 
If 


Administration. 


now speak of Lord Glenelg, but of any | Parliament will not alter the system which 


and every Colonial Minister. It is only 
on account of the peculiar nature of his 
office that censure of any incompetent 
individual who may fill it seems to me 
peculiarly the duty this 
an office the pe rfo 


sfar more t 


of House: it Is 


se duties, 


mance of whe 
san in any other branch 


on the qualitie s of the 
In 


whom the oftice ts held. 


every other department of the State the 
Viinister Is responsible to this H use, 
where tl representatives of conflictin 

interests have the strongest motives to 
keep anxious and vigilant watch over the 


details of his conduct, and 
ictivity are exposed to con- 
Though the Minister be 
states 


delay and in 
stant reproach. 
not the me 
nor possess per 


st distincuished of 


men, 
sonal qualities of a superioi 


description, yet his crude and imperfect 
notions may be improved in this House 


by the suggestions of his Friends and 


unnecessary 


| 


| 
| 
| 


imposes so much upon one person—which 


| gives to that person so great a power for 


good or evil, it is at least the duty of Par- 
liament to take care that that office is not 
illed by one of incompetent 
members of the Government. I repeat 
ihat this motion is not directed acainst 
Lord Glenelg as Lord Glenele; 
no object of p 


and if he 


the most 


that it has 
sonal hostility avainst him: 
singled out for 
from st of the Administra 

that has occurred, not from any ma- 
ignant or even ungenerous feeling towards 
the branch of 
the he ad ol which he has 


had the misfortune 
1 


} 
ay} pr ar lo be 


attack the r 


him, but simply becauss 
Government 


al 


1e ot being placed, is the 
only one which absolutely requires, for the 
decent performance of its duties, qualities 
| ord doe S 


I merely assume, Sir, for the present, that 


eeere 
which the noble not possess. 


| he does not possess them; I shall soon 


| come to the proof of that part of the case. 


are hon. 
House who 
may possibly object to an expression of a 


But, on the other hand, there 


Members on this side of the 


| want of confidence in Lord Glenelg, on the 


the corrections of his opponents. ‘This | 
can seldom take plac in colonial affairs, 
except where some grave and extra-| 
ordinary event, such for instance as a 
rebellion in one of the Colonies, calls pub 


t 
lic attention to the 
this House, 


have no direct representatives, 


subject. 
which the 


In ordinary 


CASES in Colonies 


and iew 
with tl! 


thoroughly acquaint d 


ilars of Colonial affairs, can exer 


the 


1S¢ 


ontrol ove details of the Colontal- 


# oat a aes 
office. In the Cabinet, the atkairs of the 
other departments of the State are more or 
less within the cognizance of all the 


ch Minister, 
in his separate department, may be sup- 
to the 
this cannot possibly be the case with re- 
eard to the Colonial Minister, wh 


) 
\ 
partme nt embraces 


members of the Cabinet, and ea 


nosed to be 


responsibl 


whole body A 


all the br 
Gover 


remote dependencies, with the d 
whose affairs it is utterly impossible for his 

te i. some time Ss, 
find that the head of another 


comes down to this Hous 


colleagues to be acquain 
indeed, we 
department 
makes a speech on colontal affairs; bu 
ids the Sub] 


every one who understai 


and listens to the discourse, can easily per- 


; 
: : Sek ; 
ceive that itis got up fromabriet, In th 
Colonial-office, where it is so bard to do 
well, or even to avoid doing’ ili—over the 


details of which this House can exercise no 
control, in which, consequently, the Mt 
nister 1s completely irresponsible as to de- 


nment of our numerous and widely 


ane und 


, that if the [louse should ‘agre e to 
Iny motion, thi V would indirec tly censure 
the Government of Lord Melbourne. Hon. 
Members may even say, that under the 
disguise of affirming a truism with regard 
to Lord Glenelg, [ am endeavouring to 
undermine the Government, and, to use 
lotic p! raseol 1h let 
I at once admit, that the 
to my motion without 


censuring the whole Cabinet, 


their own most patr 
in the 'Tortes.” 

House cannot agr 
who ought 


to be responsible, not for the particular 
acts or neglects of Lord Glenelg, but for 
his continuance in office after the late 
conspicuous events have so amply demon- 
strated his incompeten v; but I deny the 


supposed charge : 
order to satisfy the House that there is no 

n r, I have no hesitation 
in declaring, that I for one should feel no 


recret if thi : should result in giving 


disguise in the ma 


smotl 
me 


or . 
yLTUISLeP. 


bette as well better 


us a 
Col Suppose the Cabinet 
dissolved by a vote of this House on colo- 
nial affairs, does it follow that the Tories 
would obtain power? It would not be as 
Tories, at all events. «I do not believe, 
Sir, that we shall 
vernment acting 


ibinet as a 


nial 


iin havea 


ever 


(O-< 
upon ‘Tory principles, ex- 
cept under circumstances like the present, 
when a government professing liberality 
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adopts Tory principles in order to retain] the country may be able to rely? Is not 
office. If the Tories were under the re- | the present Colonial Minist | 
sponsibility of office, they would be as proved it by his acts—peculiarly unfit to 
liberal as the country; they would be con- | deal with the peculiar difficulties b 
trolled by the opposition, just as the pre-| to the present state of the « nies ? 
sent Government is controlled, the only | Th are the questions which I bee of tl 
diffeence being, that whereas the cuiding | ITouse to examine d to d 
Opposition is at present Tory, it would then | and | | now proceed to state thi 
be liberal. ‘That, Sir, would be betterthan | upon which I am led t| 

the present state of things; and even | conscier of every Mer he House 


better than that might happen \ ( : 
} } ] 6} 

are to conclude that the liberal part 

been so degraded and weakened y its} | 

ubmission to t} fories, that her M st | t ( ? 


would find itimpossible to form a vigorous | and 
sg? deiy 


and self-relyi liberal administration, if] st yt nt Col it 
the present Ministers were to let ) rimatters | | wit hat ( 


grasp of power. sir, expecting that Ly 

linuie t | bon sevvrien? Bis : F ; P A 
SIQIOUS MOTIVE nould ve in ited to me I : o 

+ - + ‘ + ‘ | 4 
I think lt best fra ikivtos te ft ih I] ~ sai Bu 
what I feel about the Government; but | must comme: son [ will begin 
’ ' . ' ; : : 

let mé hop that my nkness on tois h { L ( ( st 1 ¢ I 


will obtain for me t contidence of t the « rm f my nt 
Llouse, when I declare, that in submitting | t eh | hon. ¢ 
this motion to them, I 
by hostility to the Ministry than by per- | { wark, and tl tht hon. B 
sonal hostility to Lord Gk nel I< 
be blind to the pos ble re 
motion being carried; but, as faras I 
concerned, such a result will be merely | of I ( ies in Aus i 
incidental or accidental. I have not h 
it in view—that is not my object. My] The « losures mad { Com- 
only object, Whatever may perchance mitt nresent a state t thir \ ( 
possibly happen besides, is to relieve ( wa , for t i i tl 
colonies from an imbecile and mischievous | repres¢ ‘ to ¢ | \ 
administration of their atkairs—to | o | 
before the House, at amoment whent 1 | : rt { the wit 
will give attention to such a su! oa | car i. t that t <i f 
critical state of many of our colonik In \ itio 
various parts of the world—and to establish, | a condition of national infamy, so revoltins 
for a time at least, some sort of responsi- | that one vy loth to believ 1 t exist 
bility in the Colontal-oftice. Ar these n f such hort i Fhe ene taken 
proper objects, supposing thi proposition | betore the Committes f last yeal the 
contained in my motion to be true? All | possession of hon. Gentlemen. No one, I 
turns, I think, upon the truth of that] think, who has examined that evid 
proposition. can doubt, that whatever have been the 
Whether or not the proposition be true | evils attendir Wy 
depends on the answer to certain ques- | with convicts, those evils have of late years 
tions:—Are not many of our colonies in| greatly augmented, and have st now 
various parts of the world in a condition | tained a 
which requires a more than usu lly wise | prompt, vigorous, and comprchensive re- 
and vigorous Colonial Minister? Does|medy. Is not t richt . Baronet 
not the colonial empire at present exhibit | op; site of this « pinion’ ‘I irst step to 
peculiar difficulties and dangers? Is there|a remedy was ample inquiry. ‘The Hous 
not at this moment, more than at any pre- | will perhaps Imagine that the Colo ial 
vious time, a pressing necessity for placing | Minister had some part in t mnquiry 


at the head of colonial atlairs a statesman | which has taken place; that it was sug- 
on whose diligence, forethought, judg-| gested by him; that he was sufficient! 





y 
ment, activity,and firmness this Houseand | acquainted with the great and growing 
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tion tohave proposed such 
Not at all! On 
, the country is solely indebted 
the noble Lord, the 
from whom, befcre | 
IT had th 
fortune to obtain a promise that the motion 
should have his support the House. 
the colonial nature of the 
l not, 
Crovernment, 


evils in que 


inquiry in Parliament. 


the 
for 


coutrary 
that i nq! wry 
Member for Stroud, 


to 


moved for a Committee, eood 


1h 


1 
Considering suD- 


yeet, why did in order to obtain the 


sanction ol LaGreEss 


mysell 


io the noble | ord at the head of colonial 
altairs ¢ Simp ly, because | believed that 
uch an lication would be in vain. I 


ap} 


uae: mas 
was afraid of the proverbial tudecision aud 


upinene ss of that Minist Pecans believe 


hat the only sure mode of obt unine an 
inquuy on this colonial subject, was to 
puss by the Colonial Minister, and apply 
to other Minister whose department ts 
eminently not colonial. My opinion of 
the Colonial Minister may lave been er- 
roneous; but if was formed On common 
report and belief; and the fact therefor 
is, that so far as Tam concerned, the im- 
portant information as to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen s Land, now be- 
1 re the House, would not have been ob- 
tained if | had not made bold, in seeking 
a colonial i quiry, to pr ceed as if there 
Were no such department as that ove 
Wil Lord Glen ly presides, Sir, if Lhad 
wantcd any justiuicailon for such a course . 
I should find it in another procecd ne, OT 


rather neglect Lord Gleie le’s with re 
rad oO N W South W ales 
t 


% ] 
While the moral and social corr 


va 
5 . 
Iplion ol 


that colony exc eds. belt I, ifs econoni al 

prosperity is equally remarkable. Nothing 
i . . - - ‘ , 

can be more ck arly established DY Chit 


evidence taken before the Transportation 


Cominittee, than the fact that both the 
evil and te eood have one and thie Same 
cause —hamely, a regular and increasing 
supply of convict labourers, If the stream 
of conviet emigration be stayed, thre 
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existence by the noble Lord, the Secretary 
at War, when he was Under Secretary for 
1831. ‘The noble 


Lord’s regulations for the disposal of waste 


the colonies in the year 


lands in New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land (which did not take effect 
until the year 1832) have actually pro- 
| duced emigration fund amounting to 
about 400,0002, sterling; and persons, on 
Whose ¢ xperieuce aud judgment the 
ereatest rellance may be placed, estimate 
the future revenue from the sale of waste 
lands at 200,000/. a-year New South 


source of the economical prosperliy will be 
dried up, unless indeed some other means 
be adopted of supplying the colony with 
labourcrs. Amongst those most conver- 
sant with the subject, there is but one 
opinion, as to the evils which arise from 
npoplying the colonies with labour by 
me ius Of tramsportation—but one opinion 
as to the necessity, 1 the ec iOny 1s to be 
saved from ruin, of promoting the emi- 
gration of free labourers. The means too 
f promoting emigration exist to an almost 


extent; called into 


they 


incredibie weie 





ales alone > hi Hn, are abundant 


Here, 


ineans of seedbies < colony with a 
substitute for convict labour. Now, what 
has Lord Glenelg done with this vast emi 


tion fund 2? owed 


He all portion of 
placed at the disposal of a private 


Ora a 


to be 


society, who expended the public money 
in sending out to the colony shiple ad after 
shipload of the most abandoned and irre- 
chaunabl prostitut Ss. 1 {¢ placed another 
portion of it at the disposal of one Mr. 
Jobu Marshall, a sort of agent or broke: 
for shipping, who performs (without any 
esponsibility) for the Colouial-oftice the 
dificult functions of conducting emigration 
vith the public money Ol the colony. 


But this i; only a portion of this 


vast e n fund has been applied, 


rmowever Improperiy, tO Its prop purpose. 


‘The remainder, ame unting to no less a 
sum than 200,0002., is locked up in the 
public chest at Sydney, lying idle, of no 
use whatever, although the demand for 


labour is more urgent than at any previous 
thie 
the money which they paid for 
to th 

And 


time, and colonists have vehemently 


pray d that 


land may be expended according 


conditions on which they paid it. 


this sum in the public chest is not only 
useless, but it is worse than useless; for 


since ready mont y was paid for th land, 
of the currency of the colony 
rbed and locked up in the Go- 
The loud and frequent 
complaints of the colonists on this subject 
have fallen upon the ear of the noble Lord 
as if he were stone deaf. This, Sir, afte: 
transportation, about the horrors of which 
the Lord seems to have known 
nothing until they were brought to light by 
the Comm inquiry, if he 
knows anything about them now—this isa 
subject of the deepest importance to the 
penal colonies; and what attention has the 
noble Lord paid to this important question 
of free emigration by means of the sale of 


art 


Is thus al a @) 


a greal | 


vernment chest. 


noble 


ittee of even 
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waste lands? None whatever! But has he 
no excuse for his total neglect of thisimpor- 
tant and urgent colonial subject? I would 
put the question to my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Sheffield, who in the 
Session of 1836, presided with uucommon 
ability over a Committee of this House, 
by which this subject was most carefully 
examined, and which Committee strongly 
recommended the adoption of a system 


for giving complete and permanent effect | 


to Lord Howick’s regulations, as they are 
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lonists have become the majority. Those 
free colonists, naturally desirous to obtain 
some of the rights of Englishmen, have 
looked forward with the deepest anxiety to 
the period when the New South Wales 
Act would expire—to the time when Par- 
liament would have to legislate anew on 
the subject; and when they might hope 


| that Parliament, in framing a constitution 


for a free people, would bestow on them 
some degree of representation, and give 
| them some voice in the management of 


properly termed—I ask the hon. Gentle- | 


man, the Member for Newark, who took a 
very prominent and very valuable part in 
that inquiry, what notice has the noble 
Lord taken of the labours of the Committee? 
None whatever. The noble Lord has 
treated the report of the Committee as tf 
it were so much waste paper; and [ am 
not surprised at it, for I believe that th: 
inquiry of 1836 concerning waste lands 
and emigration was obtained, like the in- 
quiry on transportation, without any as- 
sistance from the noble Lord, by the aid of 
another Minister, as if in truth there were 
no such Minister as the noble Lord at the 
head of the Colonial Department. I am 
not therefore the only Member of this 
House who, in seeking for information on 
a very important colonial 
passed by the Colonial Minister as if there 
were no such person in existence, 

There is another fact, Sir, as to New 
South Wales, from which the people o 
that colony might be justified in inferring 
that there really is no such person in ex- 
istence as the Colonial Minister—that 
Lord Glenelg is a merely imaginary per- 
sonage, a nominal being, without func- 
tions to perform, or at least without capa- 
city to perform them, For many years 
New South Wales has been governed by 
an Act which expired in the year 1836, 
That Act established a temporary system 
and form of government—a system and 
form of government suited to the tme 
when the Act passed; that is, when the 
majority of the inhabitants of the colony 
were convicts under punishment. Need 
I add that this system of provisional go- 
vernment was (necessarily under the 
circumstances) of a most despotic cha- 
racter ; that it neglected altogether the 
principle of representation, and gave to 
the colonists no voice whatever in the 
management of their own affairs? But 
since then the circumstances of the colony 
have altogether changed. The free co- 


subject, has 


l!easion? Did he 


f} of his 


iof New 


cal affairs. To the colonists 
South Wales, therefore, 1836 
was a most important year. Was the 
noble Lord, the Colonial Minister, pre- 
pared for this very important colonial oc- 
submit to Parliament a 
new constitution for the colony? No; he 
only asked Parliament to renew the old 
Act for one year. But in 1837 it will be 
supposed, when this Act ofa twelvemonth 
have expired, that the noble Lord 
was prepared. Nota bit of it! In 1837 
he again asked for and obtained the re- 
newal of the old Act for another twelve- 
month. But, perhaps, it may be said 
that the noble Lord believed that the co- 
lony was not ripe for any other than the 
old despotic constitution, and that he 
acted deliberately im renewing the old Act 
from year to year. Not at all, Sir; for 
sions the Under Secretary for 


their own 


1,] 
wouid 


on both occa 
the colonies, acting undoubtedly on behalf 
chief, gave notice of his intention 


| to propose an ‘entirely new Act for the vo- 


vernment of the colony. On both oc- 
casions, no doubt, the noble Lord intended 
to relieve the colonists of New South 
Wales from their anxiety on a subject 


which must ever be one of the deepest 


| interest to freemen ; but on both occasions 


} 





| he only exhibited his own infirmity 


of pur- 
pose. Is he prepared this year? or are 
we to renew the old Act for the third time ? 
Are we for the third time to tell the free 
people of this colony that we care so little 
about them as to neglect altogether a 
matter about which they care above all 
things ? ) 
der at their resentment ? 

Here, then, Sir, as respects one colony, 
are three great questions, urgently pres- 
sing on the unwilling attention of the noble 
Lord. First, a remedy for the terrible 
evils of transportation ; secondly, a means 
of saving the colony from economical 
ruin; and, thirdly, a new constitution for 
the colony. Each of these questions is 


And if we do so, are we to won- 
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rendered more difficuit by the noble Lord’s 
If we are 
by thie past, what are We 


future 2 


to judge 
ct for the 


lie olect of it hitherto. 


to exp 
i 


As rt sp cts Ne Vv uth Wales, | have 
only to add further, that this is one of th 
several colonies of which the Governors 
have recently resigned, or been recalled, 
on account of differences between those 
Governors and th department ovet whi h 
Lord Glenelg so neglectfully pr 

[n th i hbourlh d of our ] nal 
Col 1 t| l st circumst ( \ h 
vhilst t ( for prompt and vy rous 

| | 

action { 1 tl | rial Minist ronal 
exhibit J ") rs inatt tion and 
neg . u to tl tate of many 
islands 1 th ~ ith sea Wh havite 
ints ar ubjected to every spex f | 
irom lawless residence amongst them 
of British subjects, and especially of con 
victs who ha escaped from ou P nal 
settlements I } lands of Ni Y -£ lane 
attord t} most strikit example h of 
an ureent } ity for some comprehen 
sive measure of prevention, and of Lord 
Glenele’s carelessness And here azain | 
may refer to Committee of this House— 
the Committee on Aborigines, which, in 
1836, e lected very concl lV evidence 
on th ibiect, and of whieh the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies wa nember. 
It appears from the evidence betore that 
Committee, and from other documents 
recently | l on the table of th HH ; 
that not less than 2,000 British subjects 
hay tled in New Zealand; that. si 
many as 2U0 of them are onded con- 
victs; that they are not subject to any law 
or authority; that they do exactly what 
pleases them; that they have pleased to 
commit crimes towards the natives, at 
which humanity shudders; and that, in 
fact, th native ra rap ly disappe ir- 
ing before them. § It in evidence, that 
ur ss fellow-s by ts hav excited 


» wars and massacres in 


} ] } n arty; 
order to obtain tattooed heads as an arti- 


of 


Cit comme! - that the y hav taucht 
the natives to employ corrosive sublimat 
In poisoning their enemies, and have ac- 
tually sold them that po n for he pur- 
j * that th outcasts from British 
ock ty nave tft nan actly p t in the 
cruel slaughters of one tribe by another; 
that th ha ntroduced the 1 of 
urd nt spirits and of fa t-cdlestroyi oO dis- 


1 that, as 
‘‘ the natives are swept off in a ratio which | 


1 natural consequence, 
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promises at no very distant period to ieave 
the country destitute of a single aboriginal 
inhabitant.” The last statement I have 
given in the very words of Mr. Busby, an 
officer of the Colonial department, who 
resides in New Zealand, for no other pur- 


pose, it would appear, than that of writ« 
ing accounts of these enormities for the 


use (should I not rather Say for the utter 
of Lord Glenelg. He says fur- 


| 4 + i . 
ther, °° District aiter distr 


neglect /) 


| ] 
has vpvecome 


void of its inhabitants, and ypulation 


’ the P 

even now but a remnant of what it was 
in the memory of son uropean resi- 
dents.” Now, is this a case of urgency ¢ 
I hi i rt to be s} pt over lor years, 
until the na race shall have d sap- 
peared alt tl 

\nd further, I venture to ask the rielit 
h nN G ntleman, th Pr der of the 
Board of Tra . hether he has not re- 
ceived a memorial, signed by a large 
number of the merchants and shipowners 


the South S¢ 


ot London, tracing to as, re- 
presenting that, unless prompt measures 
be taken to establish British authority in 
New Zealand, it is fully to be expected 
that the lawless British settlers in that 
ountry will become a piratical community 
like the bueaniers of old; and that even 
now the greatest danger is to be appre- 
hended to our shipping ? What has the 
noble Lord, who should have been most 


conversant with this evil and this danger 

-what has he done, either on behalf of 
the natives of New Zealand or of our ship- 
pi ry in the South Seas? What has he 
proposed? What has he thought of? He 
has done—proposed—thought of—abso- 


} 
| 


lutely nothing! If it had been a matter 
in the moon, he could not have been more 
about it. 

The next colony to which I will refer, is 
the Mauritius. Last y the state of 
that colony was brought under the consi- 
deration of this House on a motion for a 
Committee of inquiry. Various facts, 
proving the very disturbed condition of 
the Mauritius, were stated by an hon. 
Gentleman intimately acquainted with the 
subject—I mean the learned civilian, the 
for the Tower Hamlets. ‘Those 
statements were not contradicted by any 
To this high and unquestionable 
authority [ shall now appeal for the facts 
Iam about to mention. He said, “* The 
extraordinary circumstances have 
been detailed to me, (and they are not 


4 


yet denied), as to the conduct, ox rather 


careless 


ar, 


¥ ee 
Memb I 


one, 


most 
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5 
misconduct, of various governors of the | will sink into despair if inquiry be denied, 
island of Mauritius, and as to the admi-jand they are told to place themselves 


nistration of justice, or rather its malad- | again atthe mercyof those from whom they 
ministration there.” ‘Since the year | hay ready experienced so much injus- 


1810, there has been in that colony, a} tice and oppression. ‘This deputation will 
perpetual violation of the statute law of | go back, believing that they and those 
the land. Upwards of 20,000 felonies | whom they represent, are devoted victims 


have been committed (as admitted by Sir | of the other party.’ \ similar tone was 
cs, Murray ), and remain unpunish« d, with. | t n by \ lriend, the M for 
out one solitary exception; and up to the Liskeard Notwithstanding the eloquent 
present hour these wrongs remain unre- ny s iriendly entreaties Of thes 
dressed.” The slave trade has been car- n. Gentle 1, the i juiry was denied ; 
ried on in opposition to the law. When, L | | ifi rting, that the 


from time to time, thi ountry has ap- f \iaut most 

plied to the French vernment to enforce What] Lord ¢ r proposed, 
the provi ions of the act for the abolition { hit row R Vv y th rit eal 
of the slave trade, ‘*‘ France,” said th tate ¢ Tauri ? If information 
hon. Gentleman, ‘* taunted us by saving, | t brect we I ired by this House, 
that our power was defied and our laws | the re 4 r, \ = it 
evaded by our own coloni ts. This opy att t the emergency may 


sition to the law pl vails U] fo tl | -i¢ a. y | \V i l every 
sent hour; it has existed in its most - 1st : de tivity, energy, is 
ligcnant form, for the last th: r four | es] lly required, tl ¥ ull find, 
years. I will not consent to thre t not that t 1 L | lone more 
veil of oblivion over the conduct of those | t ther ca but ly that his in- 


who avow their crimes and boast of th ctiv | supinenes the more to be 
impunity. What has been the history of | recrette 
the last four y 


t 
triumphant in the Mauritius; thousands | n Bul S eC} ble?—stat would 


of colonists have been banded in arms j wis ( | { n,is Our set- 
against the domination and power of Eng- | tlement in Southern Africa, at the Cape of 
land; manifestoes have been pt sued | § | De——-c { y t t 

throughout the colony, in which tl f I ntry It nee 


wretches who indicted them dared to say habited by numerous aborizines, rich in 


that the time had come when assassination KS and ras Dy tl Hottentots and 
—assassination by the sword, by poison, | the far suj ri of t Caftres. The 
or by fire, was to be justified. This has tI have nearly disappeared, partly 
been the state of the Mauritius { tI is a, partly artvel from their na- 
crimes which have been raging.” THe } tive ntrv; ev now the system of 
likewise asserted, that ‘‘ 20, ) indivi- | destt tion 1S naz on, and in propore- 
pro] 
duals, who were as much entitled to their {| tio1 s our frontiers are extended the 
freedom as any man In this House, have | native tribes ar vept away. Sir, I can 


been kept for the last fifteen years, con- | appeal to the lal s of a Committee of 
trary to both law and justice, in a state of | this Hous » | mittee on Aborigines, 
the most cruel slavery.” These are a few /for a confirmation of 1 iy statement. * Any 
of the facts adduced by the learned Civi- | travellers,” say they, ‘‘who may have 
lian, when he demanded last vear an in- | visited the interior of this colony little m 

quiry into the state of the Mauritius. The | than twenty years ago, may now stand on 


rr 4 : | 1] ‘ = eee) : Big 
refusal of that inquiry, he sa d, would b the heights of Alba y, Or in the midst ofa 
‘a triumph to those who have hitherto t of 42,0 ire mi n the 


rebelled against the British Government, | west e of Graaf Reinet, and ask the 
and hopeless misery and despair to those | question, ‘ Where are the aboriginal inha- 
who have been the victims for so many | bitants of the district, which I saw here 
years of this cruel persecution. ‘The free | on my former visit to this country { with- 
coloured people of the Mauritius, a very }out any one being able to inform him 
numerous and intelligent body, a deputa-} where he 1 look for t 
tion of whom have come to this country | them. What, I ask, has become of 
to seek for justice and Inquiry it the hem ¢ Piney hay pel shed. an y were 
hands of a British House of Commons, | gen y exterminated by those execrable 
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military expeditions, commenced by the 
Dutch, continued by the English, which 
are termed commandoes. Another cause 
of the destruction of the natives is, the 
interminable wars occasioned by the 
stealing of cattle. The colonists, on the 
most futile pretexts, have fi equently 
carried off the cattle of the natives. The 
natives, deprived of the means of subsis- 
tence, must either perish or rob. If 
they rob the whites, they are extermi- 
nated by the commanders; if they rob 
their weaker again, 
thus left to starve, must rob those beyond 
them or perish. Thus the first robbery by 
our colonists has given rise to a succession 
of robberies, and native wars which have 
desolated the most central parts of the 
continent of Africa. One of the witnesses 
examined before the Aborigines Committee 
says, ‘* It must be obvious that there can 
be no other limits to the baneful effects of 
such a system than those which nature 
may have fixed by seas or natural boun- 
daries; and it is to be feared that the evil 
increases as it rolls from one part of this 
ill-fated continent The mis- 


neighbours, these 


to another. 


f COMMONS} 


chief we now deprecate is, of all the mis- | 
chiefs which have attended the slave trade, | 


the greatest, and there is not in the centre 
of Africa at this moment rag of 
society that has not been dashed to pieces 
against another by the capture of cattle in 
the which have originated in 
attempts to procure slaves.” 
our colonists are producing in Southern 
Africa, by seizing the 
evils similar to the worst of those created 
in central Africa by the slave trade. 
sides these evils, which have long existed, 
and for which it may be difficult to find 
an adequate remedy at the present mo- 
ment, the most extraordinary events are 
taking place in the colony, which prove 
the inability and feebleness of the Colo- 
nial Government. <A formidable body of 
Cape boors, amounting in number, ac- 
cording to the statement of their leader, 
to no less than 900 armed and disciplined 
men, carrying along with them their 
wives and children, sheep, cattle, wag- 
gons, household stuff, and farming uten- 
sils, have left the colony, and set our 
authority at defiance. Some few of this 
party alone carried along with them 91,000 
sheep and 3,200 head of horned cattle. 
Their object is to cross the country of the 
Caffres, and fight their way, if needs be 
to Port Natal, in the Zoolah country a 


a fragment 


wars 


cattle of the natives, | 
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settlement on the eastern coast, several 
hundred miles distant from the frontier 
of the Colony, purchased from the Zoolah 
King, where about 3,000 persons, whites 
and blacks, are now established. This 
settlement was long unrecognised; | 
know not whether it is even 
nised by the Colonial-ofhice. The settlers 
there have denied their allegiance to this 
country, and they have rejected ou 
agent with impunity. To this point the 
wandering horde to which I have alluded, 
are now directing their steps, if they 
have not already reached their desti- 
nation. They have had the fiercest en- 
counters with the natives, and in ranged 
battle with one of the native chiefs they 
have slaughtered, at the lowest computa- 
tion, 400 of his followers. The reasons 
for this strange migration are stated by 


bow recogr- 


the leader in a letter to the governor, 
dated Sand River, 21st July, 1837: he 
says, 


“The undersigned conductor and chief of 
the united encampments hereby humbly shew- 
eth, that as subjects of the British Government 
we, iu our depressed circumstances, repeated], 
to his Majesty’s 
Government, but in consequence of finding all 
yur effor obtain redress fruitless, we at 
to abandon the land of om 


represented our eri 


vances 
ts to 
res lve d 
avoid making ourselves guilty of any 
act which might be construed into strife against 


‘ 


( 
leneth 
] rth, 1O 


| our own Government ; that this abandonment 


the 


Thus, Sir, | -; 
} Cnerish 


of our country has occasioned us incalculable 
losses; but that, notwithstanding all this, we 
the 


no animosity towards English 
nation. That, in accordance with this feeling, 
commerce between us and the British mer- 


| chants, will, on our part, be freely entered 


Be- | 








into and encouraged, with the understanding, 
acknowledged as a free 
and independent people.’’ 


however, that we are 
Their object, according to resolutions 
adopted by them at Caledon, on the 14th 
of August, 1837, is *fto establish a set- 
tlement on the same principles of liberty 
as those adopted by the United States of 
America, carrying into effect, as far as 
practicable, their burgher laws.” No one 
can tell what disastrous commotions may 
be produced by this Tartar horde of wan- 
dering boors. The sanguinary conflicts 
which have already taken place are but 
precursors of fresh and deadly struggles, 
and hapless the lot of the miserable natives 
who become subject to these bold and 
determined men, merciless to their despised 
fellow-beings. The system of colonial 
government which has produced these 
results is well and briefly summed up be- 
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7 : 
fore the Aborigines Committe bv one of }de It trom me, S to cast a shadow of 
the witnesses, In the following terms :— i blame on ord Gienele for the tota 
t f this « h it 
“Tt gives satisfaction to neither party on thi hg 
i S ll ( { { 1 Slav 
frontier; the colonists complain t! G rn- s : , BAYA 
1e rds ther ther protection 1 trade, Nor is it any roach to Lord 
ment affords them neither p ( , nor } 
dress, that they are always 1 cure and alway U eS | t Hay 3 i mili 
sufferers; the Caffres, on the oth vnd, \ r 1 3 6u ( rblishinge a settie- 
represent the whole system as fo led on | n t wh { \ id no other 

} : ] owas Sti a 5 : 
false principlt s, and stained with 1b i reanlt ¢ Lap : -nenditt f pub- 
crueity to them; and the 1m] 

: . at : i] I ’ l j i nisgzo- 
soon becomes satisfied that both parties has ae : 
1° . e Vé iY ! I ~ i} 
ground for discontent and ; 
( t | tl 
I ’ th 
\ : 

Here then, Sir, we na in | ortant pt | i | t 1 noto- 
colony completely disorgan ie a ex ts that it 
termination of the natives Is rapidly pi nay lesiznated ne enorn 
ceeding. Part of the colonists a > al Sop not mistake the 


open rebellion, or have wandered t} COVver ( that colony has just been 


deserts to esc ip from British aut rity, = I 1 driven vay trom thie 
Discontent prevails on all sides. Wh ( y byt bers and ilators 

ever the differences amonegs I Maj sty’s fatten there i | S] 1 Of th public. 
subjects there, each paity complains of | At I that my statement on this 
the Government; no party is attached to | su t mav b ISH] ected if it be 
the British Crown. Do I blame Lord | erroneous, LI will n the form of 
Glenelg for this most unhappy stat rja gq { ~ \ I best ac- 
things ? By no means The pi t t th facts. I would ask the 


deplorable condition of Southern Africa rhit ( man, t cellor of 


has been oceasioned by our syst m, Or, tl x juer, 1} lid t, wnen occu- 
rather total want of a system, of Gover: } oy | dos ys present office. 


ment. Forthis, Lord Glenelg ts not par- nt t t vern f Sierra 


} | { ' 
ticularly to blame; but see what the wauat eOl ing him on account of his 
fas m has produced: observe } tgs ty oy Sean , 
Of a Ssystein has produced ; Observe In how 1] 11 rward, nad energetic 

, - 1 1 } ‘ 1 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ] 1 . 1 
very miserable and critical a state the | « r, aS a pers well qualified to 
colony is at last; and then, Sir, let us t some reform in that creat job 


decide whether it | not hich ne to jint shape ofacolonyv’ Did not the Gen- 
adopt some system of government there ; | tlen jules oc to Sierra Leone 
to apply a remedy of some sort for such |as a Ret ) \ Reformer in Sierra 
crying evils. Sir, would an assiduous | | ' The fact of such a monster need 


and enerceti Colonral Mi ste! hay told L} rel ning governor 


allowed such evils to grow to such a pitch i Sierr , thoue was eminently 
without proposing some kil i of remedy | s ful in hing and ciliat he 
for them? Can we expect any efficient | t ativ 1 t urhood, soon 
remedy from the infirmhands of Lord Gk rave otk to t | band of official 


nelg ? If not, and if the House r ull iobbers who call themselves colony, 
care at all about this important colony, | and was removed oly ! If the 
then will they agree to my motion; and | hon, | t, the Mi r for Devonport, 
more especially if the y should be of opinior i ti tatement, let him move for 
that there are many colonies besides thos ( s of the correspondence between the 
already mentioned, whose peculiarly cri- | Colonial-office and the late governor. If 
tical state at this moment calls for more | that were done, the House would see that 


than average energy, diligence, and wis Sierra Leone is another case of colonial 
dom, in the head of the Colonial Govern- |tronble and difficulty for which Lord 


ment. I shonld have added, that the | Glenele is responsib! . but for which it is 

governor of this col ny has just been re- | not to be ¢ xpected that Lord Gl nelg will 

called. That makes two: we shall soon | provide a remedy. 

come to more. | This, Sir, is the third recent case of a go- 
| proceed, then, to another « ny, | 

whose condition is more than usual | vs th Lord Glenelg’s department Let me 

embarrassing and troublesome-—the anti- | 

Slave-trade colony of Sierra Leone. Far| colony of South Austra 


ver l ! 1ovai On acc nt of differences 


ntion a fourth—that of the new 


1, whose gover- 
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nor, appointed by Lord Glenelg 
than eighteen months ago, has been just 
recalled. 


I have no doubt that this recal 


may be justified, see like that of Sir | 
F. B. Head; but if so, how does Lord 
Glenelg justify the appoin itment ? and 


have not the appointment and the recal 
together placed the colony in that state 


which is sometimes called a state of ‘ hot 
water?” If we add to these four the 
resionation of Lord Gosford and the recal 


of Sir Francis B. Head, there will be no 
less than six recent cases of the removal 
of a colonial chief magistrate for extra- 
ordinary causes, and under circumstance: 


nei tr A | {"~ 9 
ana troub] 1OT 


gentlemen at 
to rue the day when 
subordinates of L 


1 y 
hard Bo 


of extraordinary difficulty 
the colony. Here 
least who have 
they became 
—Sir Ri 
D’Urban, Major Henry C 
Hindmarsh, ( sford,and Sir Francis 
Bond Head. Here are six — 
least in a state of “* hot water.” 
Sir, my proposition as to the criti “il state 
of the colonies and the incompetency wi 
Lord Glenelg but be true. 5 
let us proceed to further proofs and ‘ius: 
trations. 

Our slave colonies—no, our apprentice 
colonies—in the West creat and 
small, insular and continental, Crown and 
chartered, present a wide and pro- 
ductive field of mbarrassment, 
and danger. Sir, in alluding to them, 1 
shall confine myself to which 
come strictly within the terms of my | 
sent motion, being of peculiar urgency at 
the present time ; nor shall I dwell on all 
of those subjects. The subject of the 
fTOSs uf the Emancipation Act 
has been exhausted in the other House of 
Parliament, and Lord Glenelg, though 
rather late in the day to be sure, has pro- 
mised to submit to Parliament a measure 
for giving us that which we thought we 
had purchased by 20,000,0001. of re- | 
demption-money. I would ask what the | 
Colonial Minister has done, or proposed, 
or thought of, in respect to two other 
matters belonging to West Indian affairs, | 
which, if he possessed the faculty of at- 
tention, would urgently r quire its exercise, | 
I allude to precautions against the time, 
now very near at hand, when there will 
be an end to all compulsory labour in the 
West Indies, and when the negro inhx a- | 
bitants of our chartered colonies 8 
claim the right and the power to elec 


SIX 


are 
cause 
rd ( rlen¢ lo 
urke, Sir Benjamin | 


vaptain 


cannot 


- 
Indi S, 


very 


ouble, 


subjects 


pre- 


violation 
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| siduous 


| clearly pointed out. 
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not more | negro members to the local Parliaments. 
So lone ago 


as in January, 1836, Lord 


| Glenelg, or some other person writing in 


his name, seems to have been struck with 


the great importance of the former of these 
subjects, and even to have devised a suf- 
ficient means of preventing the appre- 
hended evil. Ina circular of that date, 
addressed to the Governors of his Ma- 
J ty’s pos spare in the West Indies, 
Lord Glen Ile said, or was made to s iy — 
‘It must not be radon that the con- 
ditions under which society has hitherto 
existed will, on the expiration of the ap 
prentice hip, undergo an essential chang 
During slavery, labour could be ‘compell d 
to go wherever it promised most profit to 
the employer. Under the new system it 
will eo wherever it promises most profit to 
the labourer. If, therefore, we are to keep 
up the cultivation of the staple produc- 
ons, we must make it the immediate and 
apparent Interest of the ne ypulation 
to employ their Jabour in 1 using them. 
There is reason to appre sprwins hat at the 


termination of the apprenticeship this will 
Where there is land 


lant subsistence 


not be the 


h to vield an 


case. 


abun 





whole population in return for 
light labour, they will probably have no 
suflicient inducement to prefer the more 


rular labourer, 
advantages or 
Should things be 


existence of a r 
whatever may be its re 
even its immediate 
left to their natural course, labour would 
not be attracted to the cultivation of 
portable products, until population began 
to press upon the means of subsistence, 
and the land failed (without a more as- 
and economical culture) to supply 
all its occupants with the necessaries of 
to prevent this, it will be 


life. In order 
to prevent the occupation of 


‘mote 


rains. 


eX 


necessary 


| Crown lands by persons not possessing a 
| proprietary 


title to them, and to fix such 
a price upon Crown lands as may place 
them out of the reach of persons without 
capital.” Here a great danger is plainly 
indicated, and the means of prevention as 
The danger is, that 
the whole of the labouring population of 
the West should, as soon as they 
entirely free, refuse to work for 
set up, each one by and 
for himself, on his own piece of land; and 
that thus capitalists should be left ‘with- 
out labourers, to the certain ruin of the 
industry of those colonies. Sir, I, for one, 

| have no doubt that in all those ‘coloni es 


Indies 

become 
1 

wages —should 





reece 
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tn f ] 
most hel 





where land is excessively cheap, the ap- 
prehensions of the noble Lord will be} to become slaves under the name of “ in- 
fully realised ; but along with the expres- | dentured labourers.” They are called 
sion of his fears, the Colonial Minister, Hill Coolies. ‘The country from which 


} 
i 
] 
i 


suggested a measure of prevention ‘“‘ Tt they are to be imported, after being kid- 
will be necess ‘hah gad he Says, “"to hx suc hh napp ‘. is t hast [i S | 1 New §& t 
a price upon Crown lands as wv plac W al nN of a want 


them out of the reach of persons without. of la hich, as J have already said, 
capital; a | 


bour for hire by means of rendering the e: ; m ut fund, instead of 


acquisition of waste land more dithcult, kecpir loel 1 the public chest 
' 

was strongly recon led to Parlian { ject for 

by the Committee to which I | I f | ( ¢ [his a 

ee } 4 1 = c 

ferred. \s the plan could be of 1 { Very 

whatever unless adopted some time befor was mued by t te 9 ior, S 


the total emancipati n ¢ fF the appreutices, ft. IrKe, had itch 4 fore the 


it will be supposed, that the noble Lord House. S we not con the nob 

has followed up his important dispatch by I 1 for ving sanctioned a simil it- 
prop sing some eneral and efiicient 1 British Guian That new law 
measure founded on his own views and. of slaverv—that pi f colonial legisla- 


those of the Committee in question. By tion—will surely be repealed, now that it 
no means; the subject remains just where has come to t knowledge of the British 
his dispatch lett it in January, 1836; as) public. But will this set up the nobl 
if, notwithstanding its great importance, ; Lord as a statesman qualified to save the 
it had fairly slipped from the memory of industry, the whole productive power of 
the Noble Lord. Is this a case of culpable the West Indies, t total overthrow in 
necl eee | ippeal to the hon. Gentl man, | tl V 
the Member for Newark, than whom n The political prospects of the West In- 
Member of this House is better acquainted | dies a t less gloomy than t which 


with the subject; but to this case of cul- 1 to productiv 1 commercial ins 


pable neglect I have now to add one, in’ dustry. In t tered colonies, above 

reference to the same subject, oi culpable ul, We ( gneg | " presentation. is 
= ] sé ; t ? } + ¢ } + + } ; +] 

activity, 1f the term IVIEN may | i ved that tl vo races—tnhi 


applied to any pl eedin { } i€ 1AStC! wd t slaves of vesterday—t 


Lord. Gay } Vy equal as to ] iitical rignts 
| 
The planters are impressed, as was the will sit down pea y together in the 
noble Lord, in January, | , with t 5a levislature? Will not the blacks, 


necessity of takine some precaution ; they mav easily do, seek t btain a 


F I 
supply of labouring ha They hay ' uchts ters of 
devised a new kind of slavery, and anew y | t to they wil 
kind of slave t - and this invention { s being 
he noble Lord has, by an order in couceil, tiled th emancipated slaves ? 
dated the 12th July, 1837, fully sanc het restion be a red by referring 
tioned. This order in council authoriss to ictual state of iL opinion 


the planters of Demerara to import in \! t the whites of Jam 1. If ever 
| Bae No iis poner oe ‘ P 
that COIOnRYy ») Serve as fa ers le 1 VW milous a wte—-Il evera 


dentured labourers” I believe is the term ¢ mh is in a state of danverous excite- 


employed—what class of people d the 1 t—this one is! The w of tl 

House imagine? Enelishmen or other West | indeed, ymically and po- 
Europeans who might assert their rights. litically, at 1a most critical state. The 
as ** indentured labourers ?” No, | | { Indies, | ( 


Nesroes from the United States, who, to }840, calls especially for forethoucht, 


being of the same race, and gs} 


peaking the f precautionary measures. Are we to 


same language as the present colonial trust to the no! Lord for such measures 
population of British Guiana, might be of forethought, of precaution? Or are 
(é ; 4 ] | ] 

‘indentured labourers”? without becom- ( surely as plac nv reliance on 


ine slaves? No. But a class of people the noble Lord’s energetic sagacity, to wait 


the most imnorant, the most strane the , quietly hinge done. noth pro} sed, 
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nothing thought of —till 1840 is upon us? 
Sir, may I not say, that the noble Lord 
has neglected to take, and seems incapable 
of taking, any precautions to render harm- 
less the great revolution—economi 
cial, and political,— which must happen in 
the West- ndies two years he aa & 
sidering the near approach of 1840, Is it 
fair,—is it 

—towards our f¢ 
Indies, who, be it 


al, so- 


nee On- 


human 
Lt 


,cSt- 


just—is it commonly 


llow subj cls inthe 
always mbered 
have no representation in this 
let the noble Lord continu 
the head of colonial attairs 
to the treatment of 
House, will be the answer to this 
if the Hous 
siderations a 
ject, 
The House will, 
that neither in referring 
condition of any colony, nor in questioning 
the ce: ipacity of the nol Lord to de 
the existing circumstances of 
empire, have I mentioned the 
the colonial policy of this or any 
Administration. That subject 1 conceive 
to be foreign to the question be the 
House. With this impression I should 
except for the purpose of correcting 
a misrepresentation as to m have 
even alluded, as I did just n 


Accord ding 
my motion by th 
que stion, 
decide uninfluenced by con 


tore the foreion to the sub- 


who can doubt of the result ? 

I trust, have observed 
to the dangerous 
al with 
our col lonial 
othe 


fore 


not, 
yself, 
ww, to the 
subject of colonial policy in the abstract. 
Neither general princi particula 
measures founded upon this or that prin- 
ciple, have do with my pro- 
position as colonial 
affairs, and ‘ity of the present 
Colonial Minister. The questions which | 
to th 


tiouse are que 
[ pure notu 


yles, nor 


» anything to 
J the 
the ine 


actual state of 
ipac 
have submitted stions 
of me re fac { 
the present critical state of col 
I have I 
with the opinions of the noble Le 


tothe cat 3 Of 
nial affairs. 
»y concern the present occasion 
his colleagues, or of ny other person, on 
policy Still less 
obtrude on the 


respect 


the sul 
should 
Hous uy OF 


to subject 


y own with 
the 


kind of 


*h and ques- 
relation 
to say 
North 
ovether 


tion at Iss 
whate VEU. In pore Calne, th re fore, 


a few words on tl sndition of 


oul 
American provine { put aside alt 
the differences betw he As 
Lower Cana office. | 
stop not to as whiie a ivht o1 
Othce 


vie thi 


Colonial- 
justice 
or the Assembly. 
fore the 
about the 


on its sid 
With a 
House, 


motion b 


| have nota word to sa 
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resolutions of last year, or the act of this 
year. Against both of those measures [ 
spoke and voted at the time, and should be 
ready a fitting occ 
but if 


strenuous 


Administration. 


to do so again on asion ; 
both of those measures had had my 
instead of my most 


such a course would 


Support, 
determines d opp SItION, 
not in the least have precluded me from 
submitting my the 
1 have the honour of sing 
tally different 

le Lor 


the policy of 


present motion to 
add re 
juestion, 


’s man- 


»ywards Lower Canada. 

those visome 
upon the 

ion of the 
unfitness for the 
? Need I, follow- 
other House of 


count 


es nob 
minebt 
diftic 
noble 


Lord’s 


duet o f 


pre-e Col 
ult affairs 
ape 
Earl in the 
iment (Aberd 
list of 


hever 


en), over again 


the long promises forgotten—of 
i 


fulfilled 
arrived ut it 


assul Instruc- 


Ulons 


ance 
vhicl ae 
which was 


Lord 
post- 


nevel 
oo late—of excuses for le 


without 


r 
( 
i 


Gosford instructions — o 


ison oO} 


pretexts for delay when 


ponements without av apologies 
rom ptitude 
was most requisite—of s¢ lf-contradictions, 


hesitat 
pose, and 


ions—meaningless changes of pur- 
other proofs of an inveterate 
hi bit of doing nothing @ In fact,” said 
the noble Earl. “the system that the 
noble Lord went upon, was that of doing 
nothing.” Doing nothing reduced to a 
system! This system of the noble Lord 
has much to for. Who will deny 
that it was the main ec: the 
and bloodshed in which it ended? If the 
recent accounts from Lower Canada make 

DI I think they do, that the 
policy of the Government ds that 
has fewer or less determined ene- 
mies there, 
those 


answel 


nuse of revolt 


it appear, as 
towal 
country 
; than was lately supposed, yet 
» accounts east still heavier 
noble rings s extraordinary 
to show that the 
ordinary devree oe 
promptitude 
revolt altogether. The 
of the re volt, however, 
blishes that the colony is in so little a 
critical state for the noble 
Lord’s peculiar system. So again of Uppers 
Canada. Does not that 
particularly just now, from the head of our 
Colonial G a system very dif 
ferent from that of the noble Lord ? Is 

probable—is is itin the nature 


favourable 
the 
system ; tending, at le; 


1 
Diame on 
and 
the 
easy Suppression 


most decision 


would have prevente d 
by no means esta- 
as to be fit 
colony require, 
vvernment 


if po ssible 
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of things, that the noble Lord should so|who will say upon his conscience that the 
far change his second nature as to con-/present Colonial Minister possesses any 
quer the habit of doing nothing ¢ But it }one, or is not deficient in all, of the qua- 
may be said the Government of our North /lities mentioned in the proposed address 
American provinces has been taken out of the Crown Sir, my propositioi 
the hands of the noble Lord, and confided | true, and upon that ilone rely ; 

to a noble Earl (Durham) who possesses 

in an eminent degree the personal qualities 

in which the noble Lord is most conspi- | 

cuously deficient. | have heard this said, | s 

Sir, but cannot understand it. I readily | 

acknowledge the statesmanlike qualities of | \ 

the noble Earl, whose personal characte 

seems to qualify him, above most men, for 

the performance of difficult and arduous | 

public functions. Let me acknowledg 
the very striking contrast between th 
habits of the noble Earl and the system of 
the noble Lord. But, what then ¢? From 
whom is the noble Earl to receive—from 
whom has he already received 
tions ? 

Who is to bring before Parliament the | almost denu ( ative inhabitants, 
legislative measures the noble Earl may | distracted by factions who agree in no- 
propose ¢ Answer to all—the noble Lord thing Dut I] u he ¢ olonial- 
wedded to his system of doing nothing ? | office, ar its hor rebels gone forth 
Does it not therefore appear, not only fool- | into the wilderness to conquer an inheri- 
ish, but almost ridiculous, to make such a} tar of op} rn ver the helpless 
person as the noble Ear] subordinate to the | natives—to the ‘“‘ white man’s erave,” that 
noble Lord? They had far better change | jol obs, which is rejoicing in the reeal 
places; for the system of the noble Lord a reforming Governor—to the West 


—Instruc- I nneiad in bondage | insolent and 
To whom is he to make reports? | would-be rebel planters—to South Africa, 


is one in which subordinates cannot well | Indies, bordering on the ruin of their 

indulge, least of all under such a chief as | industry, inventing a new slave trade with 

the noble Earl; and it is in the chief, the | the sanction of the noble Lord, in order 

head of our colonial department, that the | to counteract the noble Lord’s total neglect 

qualities of diligence, forethought, judg- | of the means which he himself ha ited 

ment, activity, and firmness are most re- | out as necessary to preserve 

quired, {capital in those fertile lands; ge ' 
Sir, I have detaine d the Hlouse too vadine he [-mancipati yn Act, after 

long, and will trouble them with but afew | pocketing its enormous price; and fast 

words more. Hon. Members, far better | chi he time when, witho a 

acquainted than I can pretend to be, with | single precaution th iew to that 

the history of Parliament, will confirm m¢ 

in saying that this motion is fully justitied 

by precedent; but I will not rely at all on 

this justification. I rely wholly on the | 

truth of my proposition, and the expe- | ir little short of open 1 

diency of athrming it. This appears to me | lastly, t he North American 

to be a case for which we ought to make a] where op: revolt has just 

precedent, if there be none to direct us in | pressed—where civil bloodshed ha 

providing a remedy for the evil. What- | ihe passions hatred and 

ever may be thought of the motion, the 

case, I will venture to say, is without pre- 

cedent. Were our colonies, ever since we | no | ind 

established a central Government for | tente llegianee, but ut e prompt 

them, in so critical a state before ? When | settlement of « it ty of questions 

did so many and so grave questions press | of surpassing mplexity and difficult 

upon the attention of a Colonial Minister? | T point to all these colonies | 

Is there a single Member of the House | disorganization 
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the interests at home, which depend, more 
or less, on the productiveness of colonial 
industry—to Birmingham and Sheflield — 
to Leeds, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and to 


the great colonial shipping port of London. | 


This done, instead of searching after pre- 
cedents, ] would remind the House of the 
noble Lord’s system, as 

4) 


immediate predecessor in oflice—the fat 


svstem of doing nothing at all! If truth 
and the public interest are to prevail, tl 
House will surely accede to my motion, 
whether or not it b WCOrdip to ie 
cedent. 

One word more, and I shall no | 
trespass upon the patience of the Hous 
It has been suggested to me, that my 


motion would hav » likely to b 
carried if it had applied, not to a parti- 
cular Member of the Government, | 
the whole Administration. Fo 
lowing reasons, I have not listened to that 
suggestion. The subject relates strictly to 
the colonial department, and I wish to 
confine myself to the subject. It may be 
true that the whole Cabinet should b« 
held responsible for the errors and defects 
of the Colonial-oflice—that may be a good 
constitutional principle, but I 
aware of it. Not being aware of it, I have 

ye 


pursued the plain and sin 


] ae | 
the {fol 


not 


am 


| course Of 
\ 


attributing to the Colonial Minister alon 
his own errors and deficiencies. ‘The other 


course—that of proposing a vote of want 
of confidence in the Ministry on account 
of the state of a single de partment— would 
have been far more agreeable to me in 
respect, inasmuch as it would have re- 
lieved me from the suspicion (which how 
ever I trust that none who know me w 
entertain) of being actuated by pers 
hostility to Lord Glenele. On that account 
alone I should have much preferred mos 
for a vote as respects the Cal : 
felt that my first duty was to 
subject before the House in the light best 
calculated to obtain thei 
therefore have I confined to the Colonial 
Minister the proposal of a vote 
for matters which are exclusively of a 
colonial nature. I have very likely erred 
through inexperience of the usages of Par- 
liament and the Constitution ; but I have 
acted according to the best of my judgment, 


Olle 


attention, and 


ec 
Or censul: 


and throw myself upon the indulgence of 


the House. I conclude by moving, ‘* That 
a humble address be presented to her 


Majesty, respectfully expressing the opl- 
House that i 


nion of this 1 the present 
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critical state of many of her Majesty’s 
foreign possessions in various parts of the 
world, it is essential to the well-being of 
her Majesty’s colonial empire, and of the 
many and important domestic interests 
which depend on the prosperity of the 


Administration. 


PN 





described by his | 


jut to | 


nial Minister 


diligence, 


should 


fore- 


| } 
; ¢ ylon! Ss, that the ( oK 


be a person in 
i] 


tho judgement, activity, aud firmness, 


and the public may be able to 
prac relian¢ nd declaring, with all 
ar to the constitutional preroga 
t] of the Crown, that her Majesty’s 


present Secretary of State for the colonies 
does n enjoy the confidence of this 
[louse, or of the country.” 

Viscount Palmerston could not say he 
ro on thi present occasion, with any 
reluctance, for he rose to vindicate an 
absent Friend from an unjust and ungene- 


| rous attack, and to defend the Government 


lof which he was a Member. from = an 
| unfounded and unmerited censure. He 
| { lof, Sete iaeh 

ijrosec to defend the Government, be ause, 


although the hon. Baronet had chosen to 
Member of the Administra- 
tion as a peg on which to hang that which 


} . ae 
was really and substantially an attack on 


’ 
seiect one 


the Government at large, it was as an 
attack on the Government that he must 
| consider and should meet the hon. Baronct’s 
| motion. ‘They must speak in that House 
plain English ; they must give things their 
| real name ind he would not accept the 
| motion as an attack on one Member of 
1 { Government — he would deal with 
t as an attack on the Government as a 
| whole. According to the constitution of 
| this country, the Government was not an 


averegation de 


ol partments; it 
was well known that the Icadine measures 


S¢ parate 


of every department were submitted to the 
| consideration of the Cabinet, and that th 
| Cabinet was responsible in its Joint capacity 
for all the great outlines of the measures 
of cach department, although the execu. 
tion of these measures might rest with 


particular heads of the departments con- 


eerned. It was, therefore, as an attack on 
the Government that he meant to meet 
and dispose of this motion. THe did not at 
all complain of this attack, nor even of the 
ourse which the hon. Baronet had pur- 


with the principles of 
arliamentary practice. 
competent for any 


sued, as inconsistent 
the constitution and P 
[It was undoubtedly 
person fecling no confidence in the existing 
Government to call on that House to affirm 
and support his opinion; but in one respect, 
at least the Baronet had produc ed 





hon 




















13 


a novelty in Parliam 
It was pe rfec th 


Colonial 


" 
1 
i 





parties were nearly balanced the 
; 


a great political party In 
one who by his former } 


had obtained the contid 


tion of the communitv—w!] 


surrounded by troops of 
House, consisting of 1 1 
talents and experi 


fi rming that Administ 


would il ule ( 
dismiss—it \ perfectly n 
an one should muke ;s 
pared as he would | 

publi service, if h 
noving the Government a 
motion was directed, and if 
Baronet opposite Sir R Py 


rt 
this motion of want of 
Government, although he she 
prepared to state his reasons 
not be accede | to, vi tol sh 
} } 


case, have made no objection 


whence t 


e 
1 
I 


! : hy ae 
1e@ motion would havi 


he could pay no such compli 


hon, Baronet who brou; 
motion. He would not su 
ence ther was betwer n tw 
quarters ; but this he would 
say, that the present motion 
with peculiar fitness from 

ter. The hon. Bar net | id 


as successful in executi 


be he tile in de 1g I] I 
that his power to str ke wi 
desire to wound; and afte 
announcement by which | 
usher¢ d in, and th call of 
the occasion of thi t 


7 re S| z ? 
was, that he was alm 
charge which there had | 
substantiate against his no! 


the Government. The h 
leed, ha 


1 7 
gone thi | ra 


1 
of the colonies, and made ret 
but in almost every ins 
accusation brought forward \ 
circumstances or events long 
the period when his noble 
charged with the colonial 


or the hon. Baronet himself hadi 


words abandoned the ¢ 
Jaronet, however, had said, 


mean this as an attuck on the G 


He must, however, constru 
its necessary effect, not by 
net’s disclaimer. The hon. B 
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really directed against the whole Govern-; head so much unmerited obloquy from 
ment, as he verily believed it to be, the | 


hon. Baronet would have shown better 


taste, better judgment, and better feeling, | 


had he included all the Ministers, instead 
of endeavouring to hold up to public ob. 
loguy one single member of the Govern- 
ment. If the object of the hon. Member 
were to procure the dismissal of the pre- 
sent administration, he certainly ought not 


to have levelled his accusation against an in- 


dividual Member of it. When he said, that 
the hon. Baronet had levelled his accusation 
against the Government, he was sure that 
the hon. Baronet could not but feel in his 
heart that his motion, if carried, must pro- 
duce the removal of the present administra- 


tion. Did the hon. Baronet suppose, that the | 
present Cabinet either would or could re- | 
main in office, if one of its Members were | 


to be driven from it by a direct vote of cen- 
sure of that House? If the Members of ihe 
Cabinet were so base as to think of remain- 
ing in office after such a vote, the House 
of Commons would not permit them to re- 
tain their power. No House of Commons 
would ever permit a set of men to retain 
their places, who had allowed one of their 
colleagues to be sacrificed to save them- 
selves. It was for this reason that he per- 
sisted in saying, that the hon. Baronet had 


ignorant prejudice. As President of the 
Board of Control, his noble Friend had 
framed and carried through Parliament 
that system of government, under which it 
had been determined to rule in future our 
extensive empire in the East, and which 
had opened to the industry of the inhabit- 
ants of this country the vast regions of 
that continent, peopled by a hundred of 


millions of human beings. And if that 
measure should open wide, as he had 


no doubt it would, the portals through 
which the blessings of civilization and the 
light of Christian truth, were to spread 
over that now benighted region, it would 


be matter of marvel to the histortan 
in future times, how it came to pass 
that in the lifetime of the individual 


who carried so great a measure there was 
found in the House of Commons, aye, and 
in the ultra-liberal part of it, a man who 
had gravity enough to affirm that that in- 
dividual was incompetent to conduct the 
administration of the colonial empire of 
this country. There was nothing in the 
public conduct of his noble Friend, Lord 


| Glenelg, but what redounded to his ho- 


acted unfairly by his noble Friend (Lord | 


Glenelg) in launching against him a motion | 


which was substantially aimed against the 
whole administration. 
either in the private or in the public cha- 
racter of Lord Glenelg, which could form 
any excuse for so ungenerous and so un- 
handsome an attack. Lord Glenelg was 
neither an unknown noran untried man. He 
was a man whose talents were admitted, 
whose acquirements were acknowledged, 
whose principles were known, and whose 
services had become matter of public re- 
cord. His noble Friend had been invaria- 


There was nothing | 


bly the supporter of liberal principles in | 


every situation in which he had served. 
When he was Under-Secretary in Ireland, 
his noble Friend had been the steady and 
unflinching advocate of the claims of the 
then oppressed Catholics, and that, too, at 
a time when the advocacy of the Catholic 


claims was not the road to political 
advantage. When his noble Friend was 
at the Board of Trade, first as Vice- 


President and subsequently as President, 
he was the steady supporter of those 
liberal principles of political economy which 
were first advocated by the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and which brought down upon his 


nour,—nothing in his administration of 
important public departments but what 
proved him to be eminently qualified for 
the service of the public. The hon. 
Baronet, in his anxiety to find topics 
for an attack upon his noble Friend, had 
not been fortunate in selecting his noble 
Friend’s colonial policy ; and whether the 
hon. Baronet had acted from his own un- 
prompted judgment, or whether he had 
been advised by persons who might have 
other and ulterior views of their own, he 
had been unfortunately guided ; and his 
speech of that night was a satisfactory 
proof that he had acted under most erro- 
neous counsels. ‘The hon. Baronet’s first 


charge against his noble Friend, Lord 
Glenelg, was the demoralised state of 


the penal colony of New South Wales. 
His noble Friend, forsooth, was unfit for 
the discharge of his arduous duties as 
colonial secretary, because all the offend- 
ers and criminals sent from this coun- 
try to New South Wales, did not become 
angels in the course of their passage. Un- 
fortunately for the hon. Baronet, it was 
the law of this country, not the adminis- 
tration of the colonial department, that 


| added to the demoralization of that penal 


| settlement, of 


which the hon. Baronet 
had so loudly complained. He could not 
pretend to go through all the topics, and 
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though all the personal matters, in which | 
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where there had been before discontent and 


the hon. Baronet had indulged his taste for dissatisfaction there now was, under Lord 
vituperation, and in all of which he had | Glenelg’s Administration, satisfaction and 
shown himself marvellously mistaken. The | contentment. ‘I Cape of Go«d 

hon. Baronet had represented persons to wa o an instance of the strang istal 
have been protected in the colonies by Lord | ma the hon. Baronet in the | 
Glenelg whom Lord Glenelg had actually | of 1 his own Now 
removed from office. The hon. Baronet | c W to be sel | \ 
had stated measures to have been taken bs | s of refut t 

Lord Glenele, which Lord Glenele had | t he w 

actually prevented. ‘The hon. Bar had ( t] -B 
represent d Lord Glencle as i nd { = 
unoceupied, when he was active, stirring 

and busy. The hon. Baronet had repr ) t| 
sented Lord Glenele as indifferent t | t 

interests of the aboriginal inhabitants of ro 
our colonies, when a Report of the Efe m of t 

of Commons—that very Report which the | | 1 } ] Te 
hon. Baronet held in his hand during hi ents of hi } iy \ 

long speech—expressed a very different | t! h Bar S} 

opinion, and stated, that the conduct of | who ] left their original 

Lord Glenelg, and the policy which ] had ! to tl ste of tha 
had directed to be } irsued, were at serv- Voi | yu di] LV I 1C¢ I t 
ing of approbation. The hon. Baronet | migration was owing to their havi been 
had endeavoured to make the House | prevented, by Lord Clenelg’s ] from 
believe, that in New Zealand no steps had | ma inv furthe croachments upon 
been taken by Lord Glen le to aflord to | those ve ry abe rig ( whom t | ee 
our settlers that protection which ought | 1 t had tak nder his protection. But 
to be afforded them by the mother | said the hon. Baronet that svstem of en- 
country. Did not the hon. Baronet him- | croachment commenced with the Dutel 
self well know, that that subject had long | and therefore the hon. Baronet inferred 


occupied the attention of Lord Glenelg— 
that communications almost without end 
had passed between Lord Glenelg and the 
parties who were seeking to colonise that 
island—and that it was only from the dif- 
ficulties inherent to the matter in question 
that their object had not been hitherto 
attained > The hon. Baronet had then 
gone to the Mauritius, and had reminded 
the House that in 1 1810 that 
colony was in a very disturbed and dis- 
contented state, and that the 
was carricd on there almost without con- 
cealment. The hon. Baronet had, how- 
ever, incide ntally stated, that that col ny 
was now satisfied, content, and tranquil ; 
and he did not suppose, that even the hon 
Baronet would venture to affirm, that th 
slave trade was openly carried on there 


the vear 


siave trade 








now after slavery itself had been abolished | 


for ever. 


Indeed the very grounds upon | 


which the hon. Baronet had founded his | 


attack his noble Friend, 
Glenelg, had removed every eround of 
attack against her Majesty’s Government ; 
for the hon. Baronet had shown, that the 
things which he had found fault with had all 
taken place before Lord Glenelg was a 
Member of the Government, and that 


against 


Lord | 


that his noble Friend was unfit to remain 
Colonial Secretary. Again, at Sierra 
Leone the hon. Baronet had 
things were not at all to his li 
admitted, however, himself, that no blam« 
was imputable to Lord Glenelg on that 

ore. Why, then, had he included the 
position of affairs at Sierra Le 
veech as a ground of charg against 


Glenelg, when with his own mouth, he 


gave a com} let } istification of Lord Gle- 
ele’s conduct by saving, that the abuses 
which he complained of there, were eithe1 
fold standing, or in the progress of re- 
ioval? The hon. Baronet had tl pro- 
ceeded to remark upon th removal of 
several of the governors of our « 
dependencies. Did the hon. Baronet 

pose, that the governors of those colonies, 
when once appointed, were to remain all 


their lives in their respective governments : 
Was he not aware that by the rules of om 
colonial only 
appointed for a certain limited period ? 
\nd that of those who had been recently, 
as he called it, removed, some had resiened 

and others had com- 
pl ted their stated pe riod of service? But 
did he suppose, that in our large and nu- 

ge 9 


service our governors wert 


of tl eir own accord, 
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establishments instances 

in which, without blame to 
any party, the colonial Minister might feel 
it necessary to inform a colonial Governor 


ee 
merous colonial 


] 
1ever occurred 


that he must for the future dispense with 
his services? Again, when the hon. Ba- 
ronet travelled he West Indic 3, he iIn- 
formed the House, that in many of our 
colonies, and particularly in Jamaica, no 
provision had been made for the condition 
of the negroe when his term of apprentice 





ship was at an end. The hon. Baronet 


had here been manifestly speaking on a 
subject on which he had not. taken 
the aria of seeking information, for 
otherwi he must have known, that 
her Majc sty's Government had for 


some time past been anxiously collecting 
information on that subject, and that so far 
from its having escaped their atte ntion, it 
had much and often ocx ‘upie d their thi uo hts, 
The hon. B had then gone to Ca- 
yada, and here, though he could not com 
pliment the hon. Baronet either on the 
efficacy of his speech or on the judgm« nt 
with which he had selected the topics of it, 
he must be permitted to say, that from the 
in which he had 
Canada, he had dis- 
played more judgment than he had dis- 
played in the other parts of his address, and 
had given ample and satisfac f that 


aronet 


licht manner touched 


upon’ the affairs of 


tory proo 


recent events had not been thrown away 
onthe hon. Baronet. If there were any | 
] on the administration of which, 1 


colony, 
was Inclined more for 
the vindication of his noble Friend and her 

Government, it was this very 
anada. What was the ) 
Was there any man so ignorant, 
even among the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
was there any man, who had _ paid so little 
attention even to the recent debates of that 
House, be aware that the dissa- 
tisfaction of the Canadians did not 
with the accession of Lord Glenelg to the 
[Cheers.] How must his 


actos to = 
Majesty’s 


ease of C 
Canada? 


as not to 
begin 


. See RG 
Colonial office ? 


noble Friend, the Member for North 
Lancashire, have blushed for—how must 


»] “3 
cieers 


late derisive % 
t—the deep ganic 


he, on hearing theit 
been startled a 
Friends, who appeared to supp 
that the discontents in Canada had origi- 
nated with Lord Glenelg’s taking office in 
the present istration ! 
re well known to be of many years 
but they had in one province 
and in the other 
administra- 


have 


of his 


admi Those discon- 
tents we 
standing ; 


been entirely removed, 
greatly diminished during the 


tion of his noble Friend. 
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state of 
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last few months were ample proofs of the 
wisdom of our administration of that pro- 
vince. True it there had been a 
revolt. But it had been put down—and 
how? Some of the French scttlers in 
Lower Canada had taken up arms. Tad 
they been supported by the great 

French Canadians in that province ? Quite 


S} Administration. 


was, 


the reverse. Was it not notorious, that the 
majority had remained loyal to their Sove- 
reign ?—and was not that a sufficient proof 
that they felt, that connexion with England 


was more for their interests than separation 
from it, that their 
not sufficient to induce 
armed foree in 
of this > What 

happened in Upper Canada 
satisfactory proof of the general soundness 
of Lord Glenelg’s colonial policy. A short 
Was in a 


discontents 
them to join an 
to the authority 
had recently 
was another 


and were 
resistance 


country 


time ago that province 


extreme discontent, bordering almost on 
actual disturbance. The supplies were 
refused by its louse of Assembly. The 
whole machinery of Government, as his 


noble Friend observed on a former evening, 
had been, in consequen a stand; and 
at that time had a spark fallen on the 
inflammable materials of that province, the 
result undoubtedly would have been se- 
rious. What, however, had happened 
since?) His noble Friend had redressed the 
grievances of which the Upper Canadians 


ce, at 


complained. A few men, who still re- 
mained discontented, had recently at- 
tacked the capital of the province. They 


had 


district without the 


been repulsed by the inhabitants of the 


ald of a single soldier 


of the line. On their repulse, a band of 
foreign adventurers, assisted by the des- 
perate men who had been repulsed, made 


an attack on the eastern frontier of the 
province. There, again, they were 
pell« d 4 the unaided eflorts of the Cana- 
dians themselves. A similar attack had 
been made in a different quarter of the 
province,. and had again been attended by 
similar results. <A which had 
thus acted, after being formerly dissatisfied 


> 


re. 


province 


and discontented, afforded undeniable proof 


that 
affection instead of 


which had thus produced 
was a sys- 


a SVSsti nN, 


: 
auscontent, 


tem worthy of approbation. He con 
tended that on these grounds the hon. 
Baronet had 7 failed in adducing 
any ground on which he could fairly 


propose to the House a resolution of cen 

sure against her Majesty’s Coseenment 
Speaking of our colonies generally, he 
would say, that, s¢ t 


far from their preset 


mass of 


state of 
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condition affording any proof that the 
recent administration of them had been 
faulty, it gave ample evidence that the 
system under which they had been admi 
nistered by his noble Friend was wise 
and satisfactory. Our colonies at 
sent were, as a whole, prosperous, con 
tented, and | id 


61% } } ‘ 
tranquil, and did not 


pre- 


alford 
1 


any the slightest shadow of an imputat 
on the conduct or policy of his nobl 
Friend. What he would ask the Hous 
was the present condition of New Bruns- 


wick and Nova Scotia, colonies on w) 

the hon. Baronet had carefully absta 
from saying a word? A few 4 

they were as discontented as the Canadas 
were recently represented to have | 


What Was the ir st ite now Phe \ 
satisfied and loyal, and therefore it 
that hi again Fé p ated his former 


1 
} } t } ’ | : 
that the speech of the hon. Ba 


| 
the instances which he had guoted in sup- 
port of his resolution, so far from justify) 
his charges against his noble Fri 


Government, proved that 
without found: 

if this motion miad 
removal of the administration, it was 
fitting that th 
the question on which it 
and the consequences whic h 1S vote Was 
likely to produce. Now, he would asl 
the hon. Baronet whether he pr 
might be inferred from something which 
had fallen from 
with his 
sent occupants were removed from it? As 
the hon. Baronet had said, that it did ni 
follow as a matter of course, that the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member f 
worth and his followers 
Government if the present Ca 
driven from their places, he 
that the hon. Baronet thought 
should be able to hold office wit] 
present supporters. And yet he thought 
that the hon. Baronet would have 
difficulty on that ] 
have a point or two on colonial policy 
to settle with his followers before they 
could act as a combined and a united | 
cabinet. Oh! he-had just been given | 
to understand that the hon. Baron t | 
did not wish the people to 

that he would take upon himself the re- | 
sponsibility of assuming the government | 
of these kingdoms, if his present motion | 
were carried. Then it must be the hon. 
and right hon, Gentlemen opposite who | 
would succeed to the vacant offices. And 


were 


liv ley a 
agirectiy toi Lie 


Las 1 any be nrct 
House should understand 


Was rolIng tr 


him, to come into off 


own followers, as soon as th« 


must suppose 





somni¢ 








matter, as he would]! 


suppose | 1 


idaministra 
let the House con ! ~s 
] = } l 1 
( n 1 na lh ial \ t I 


. | 
i t ( l I i Ih] 
? T 
} it 1 14 
il l l - 


\ ( rw f 
l e ow ! ] 
t} WW ( \ < S 
1 1 re-€ | () Li 
Perl 

i & J ] Say | | kk \ 
1 on, or, as it ( 
( t t, a Governmen t of ] Ver- 
] Lil } I B t l 
\ l Vi ~ ] I 

i | Yl r] t { Bare { \i I 
for Lamworth, \ lm { i 
{ 1g t 1 div | t = I | 
his noble F t Member fot 
N 1 La hire, might | . ted with 

1 to make 1 the ti Vil | 
\ t rlOUS sac would \} | 
of such a G ernme hav t I ke i 
order to be able to a ‘Lhe 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Leeds, would 
I bliged to surrender Ireland to Oran 
ac if the ohit he B l ] { 
his y| ( | 1 end would l to § 
the dominion of tl | | ind to 
deliver up Canada to the M‘K es and 
i Pp us Yes Ss | L ¢ { ] Wi | 
] ( l ida al | | l Ol 
ichiiowimng in Westmin r the ¢ ple of 
iM irvlel l lor t ke Oo f 
unl n or extrem elfected V h I lt 1 

: , ; 

pp re 1 W rit My lil Vi 4 i 
public men could act with advantag 
The motion of the hon. Baronet, if i 
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were founded, as he implied, upon the 
question of Canada, was not only ground- 
less but unseasonable. Why had the 
hon. Baronet not proposed to remove the 
Government before the Canada _ bill was 
passed? If the hon. Baronet thought Go- 
vernment incompetent to administer our 
colonial affairs, why had he not prevented 
them from investing Lord Durham, the 
new Governor-general of Canada, with 
dictatorial Baronet 
suid he had 


bill? Why, had the hon. 


powers ! The hon. 
opposed the bill. Opposed th ; 
Baronet any 
of opposing the bill successfully ? 
G ntlemen Gppo 


both 


chance 
Did he not sce 
site rappers it, and that against 
sides of the House, the attempt must neces 
sarily be vain? Why did Baronet 


not propos to remove Government at that 
time? VV 


that hon. 


the hon. 


n the bill Was 
{ 


4 


Baronet opposed it, and left the G ern | 
when it was] 
forward his | 
allowed | 


unassailed ; but now, 
brought 


ment 


Passe d into law, he 


attack on the Government. He 


the Goxernment to finish their work, 

} 1 Lia 1 ve ef\T? | } | . 
ane woe Ciie WOrk Was Conciuded, 1¢ 
assailed the workmen, without attempt 
ing to guard avainst the mischievous 


hon. Baronet 
in the hands 


work. The 


rninent 


effect of the 


would place the Grove 


of the party opposed to that which 
now held it : he would place the exer- 
cise of those powers, which but a_ short 
tiie since he character} ed as ext ssive and 
dana rOuUS inh the hands of th SC whose 
Al OK us, I Lal 0 10} 


accession to power he stated about four 
months back, opened a black and dark pro- 


spect to the country. Ele maintained, that 


] ley 3 Per 1t © } 
that course was perfectly mconsistent ; and | 
he would recommend the hon. Baronet, if 


the leader of 
Parhament 


he meant to | party, 
to improve his knowledge of 
ary strategy. It 
wide field of observation, and on 
which it would be unnecessary for him 
to enter, to attempt to refute charges that 
had x futed themselves. He had told 
the House that the Minist« 
this motion as having for its evident object 
the removal of Government, and that they 
would not accept it as a motion levelled 
against Lord Glenelg himself. He should 
any indirect defence ; he 
t moving previous 
questions ; he should meet the motion 
with a plain and simple negative, as a mos 
tion ne a lly calling on the House to 
declare that they had no confidence in her 
Majesty’s present Government. He begged 
the House to view this motion in its true 


+ 


into 


‘rs considered 


not meet it by 
d not meet it by 


1 ] 
SHOUL 





vending the hon, | 
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| brightest 


| had ad 


| proved of th 
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and proper light. Whatever the decision 
of the House might be, let it be made upon 
its real grounds, and let the House not be 
carried away by any false impressions which 
the hon. Baronet had endeavoured to 


create. That motion was directed against 
the whole Ministry, though it might be 
said, it was only meant against the in- 


dividual ; that individual had been selected 
asa victim for an unjust and unfounded 
attack, and the body to which he belonged 
could not be allowed to remain after their 
Colleague had fallen under the unmerited 
and undeserved censure of that House. He 
begged to conclude by stating, that it was 
his intention to vote against the motion. 
The hon. Baronet wished the House to 
come to a direet vote. He did not wish to 
iat, and should not have recourse to 
Parliamentary means which 


avoid tl 
any of those 
seemed 

would resort to—he should 


the hon. Baronet to expect he 
simply and 
Member's 


iz; 


plainly Suy no” to the hon. 
uldress. 
Mr. /fall was anxious to take that early 


Oppoitunity of Stating the reasons on 


which he should ground his vote on the 


present occasion, In reference to what 
had falien from the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, he considered it right for 
that he did 


not agree in many respects with the Go- 


his own ji stification to state, 
vernment in the adniinistration of colonial 
affairs, 
with the 


certainly could not 
Lord that their conduct 


and he agree 
noble 
towards Canada was in any degree the 
vem in their colonial policy. 
policy, and disap- 
which Government 


With 


He condemned that 
course 
ypted towards that country. 


| respect to tne question before the House, 





RE RE ETI 5 | he could not help regretting that his hon. 
WoO ( Cad 1 Ove a} 


Friend had not taken the course which he 
adopt d, of meeting every matter 
aud stri ‘ightfor- 


attack 


grenerally 
manly, 
ward levelling an 
against his noble Friend at the 
the Colonial Department the hon. Baronet 
had taken, if not an unjust, at least an 
The noble Lord was 


in the mosi open, 
manner, In 


ungenerous course. 


| merely a part of the present Government ; 


his conduct was sanctioned by his col- 
leagues, and, if censure was applicable to 
one, it equally applied to the whole of the 
Ministry ; and the motion, 
being directe: lagainstan individual, should 
have been framed go as to include all those 
who were parties to that policy which 
his hon, Friend desired to censure. In 
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the annals of Parliament it was difficult to 
find any precedent for a motion like the 
present. The instance most similar was 
that of Mr. Fox in 1779, when that right 
hon. Gentleman introduced his motion 
against the conduct of Lord Sandwich. 
But then, again, how ditkerent was the 
situation of Mr. Fox to that of his hon. 
Friend. Mr. Fox was the leader of a 
great and influential party in that House ; 
he was the chosen organ for the expression 
of their sentiments; he was the leader of 
a large minority directly opposed to the 
Government of the day; and, with all 
deference to his hon. Friend, he must say 
that he stood in a very different position 
from that which the hon. Baronet occu- 
pied, whose only support would come 
from his strongest political opponents. 
Mr. Fox, also, at the time he impugned 
the conduct of Lord Sandwich took special 
care that a similar motion should bi 
brought forward in the House of Lords, 
when Lord Sandwich himself might answet 
the accusations brought against him; but 
had his hon. Friend taken care that such 
should be the case in the present Instance ? 
Had he found any individual peer, noble 
or learned Lord, or both, to bring forward 
this same question in the House of Lords ? 
With regard to the motion before them, 
the noble Lord who had preceded him had 


entered at some length, into a defence of 


Lord Glenelg and the Government, but 


he (Mr. Hall) desired to confine himself 
to the consequences which would ensue if 


this motion were carried ; and entertaining 
opinions upon many subjects im coinci- 
dence with those expressed by the hon. 
Baronet, he would ask his hon. Friend, 
supposing the motions were carried, did 
he think they would gain anything by 
placing in office those against whom they 
were most diametrically opposed. For 
his part he could not vote for the present 
motion; he could not agree in a propo- 
sition the natural consequence of which 
was to displace the present Government, 
in order to replace it with the Gentlemen 
sitting opposite. He could not think, that 
liberal opinions, such as he entertained 
were more likely to be carried out by the 
Tories than by the present Administration, 
Did his hon. Friend suppose, that if the 
name of Lord Melbourne were expunged 
from the list of her Majesty’s Councils, 
that they should derive any advantage 
from that of the substitution of the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
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in his place ?. Did his hon. Friend think 
this would be a change for the better ? 
And yet this would be the probable con- 
sequence of success attending the present 
motion. And with respect to Ireland, his 
hon. Friend would surely not maintain 
that the conduct of the noble Earl at the 
head of that Government had not been 
productive of the greatest blessings and 
the greatest satisfaction to its inhabitants, 
or had not been marked with the strictest 
justice and impartiality. He was not pre- 
pared to place the reins of power in the 
hands of Gentlemen opposite ; he would 
not sanction by his vote the dominion of 
the Orange faction again in Ireland. And 
believing that Lord Mulgrave's adminis- 
tration was good, he would not support 
the return to power of that individual 
whom Lord Mulyrave succeeded, and one 
of whose first acts, was, to raise to the 
office of Privy Councillors, some of the 
most violent Orangemen in that country, 
and over whose head, when he appeared 
in public, orange flags had waved, in token 
of his devotion to the cause of which they 
are the acknowledged symbols. If he 
believed that this motion would have a 
contrary effect to that which he anticipated 
—if instead of bringing in a Tory Govern- 
ment it would produce one of a more 
liberal description, calculated to give fresh 
vigour to those liberal principles which 
his hon. Friend and himself entertained in 
common with each other—he would follow 
a very different course. But, believing, 
as he did, that the motion, if carried, 
would unquestionably have the effect he 
dreaded, he would not be guilty of such 
dangerous or such miserable double deal- 
ing, as to support a vote which would first 
bring the Tories into power, and then be- 
come a party to passing another vote that 
they were totally unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the country. 
Viscount Sandon said, that the hon. 
Baronet, in the observations he had ad- 
dressed to the House had certainly not taken 
the course that he had expected. He had 
expected that, considering the anxious at- 
tention lately attracted to our North Ame- 
rican colonies, considering that that part 
alone of our colonial empire could justify 
the terms of the hon. Baronet’s motion, the 
attention of the House would have been 
more particularly called tothe policy which 
the Administration had adopted with re- 
spect to the affairs of those 
Instead of taking this course, however, the 
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hon. Baronet had ranged ina vague, general, 
cae : ] a p 
excursive Way over the whole 
é : ; 

colonial policy. Tle thought his 

Friend (Lord ] had put 

He perfectly 


guestion 01 


noble 
rston ) 
r basis. 


Iriend that 





motion 
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} : 1 77 
meed He, and those who thought with 
oh ‘ ; 5 
him, were placed in such a position that 
could not accept either of the aiterna- 


were forced 
tion. He 


ives oifered to them, 


1A wet 
and vet 





, 4 1 
to express their opinion on the qu 
| 


d never | 1a party to any violent poli- 
tical m ment, but he couid not avoid 
xpressing an opinion on a question which 
x dd h universal attention, and which 


deeply concerned the interests of the con- 
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stituents he had the honour to represent. 
He did not know any part of the empire 
so much interested in the maintenance of 
the connexion between this country and her 
North American colonies on a proper foot- 
ing as the town of Liverpool. He found, 
on examination, that between a third and 
fourth part of the tonnage of the port of 
Liverpool, not employed in the coasting 
trade, was dependent on the trade with the 
and he had re- 
ceived many urgent requests from the chief 


yth Amor } lon} 
NOTTHR caAmmerican COLonuICS, 


s of the place, entreating him to 
7 


} 


| do everything in his power to maintain the 


‘olation be eect ubsistins vith those 
relations at present subsisting with those 
: 7 
COLlOUIeS. Le had 


on on this question, which 


formed a decided and 





he believed to be in perfect accordance 
with that of his con tit lents and he 
hould not be doing his duty if he refused 
express it freely and fearlessly. He 
hould therefor state to th House 
t] ( I | I ant t | 1 - Not 
being able to acquie in the address to 
the Crown moved by the hon. Member fo 
eed “ h ] ul L if ] to be h duty to 
I \ 1 wa ol recndment ‘ That an 
humble Ad be presented to her Ma- 
jesty to express to her Majesty our deep 
reeret that the t1 Maye ty s 
provinces of Up) r Canada 
| | 1 h ivi | en di u :¢ wick« 1 
t l tre S( rable aesion ol \ disaffee ed 
party in those provinces, by which many of 
t] in} tbitants havi been s due dinto open 


authority of her Majesty. 
ft have ob- 


‘action the zeal 


erved with the utmost satisf 

and fidelity which have animated the loyal 
inhabitants of her Majesty’s North Ameri- 
can provin es, and that we cordially rejoice 


in the success which has attended the 
exertions of her Maje sty’s regular fore. S, 
combined with the voluntary services of her 
Majesty’s faithful subjects. To assure her 
Majesty of our continued determination to 
aid her Majesty in every effort which she 
may be called upon to make for the sup- 
pre ssion of revolt and the complete resto- 
professing at the 
same time our desire to afford redress for 
every real grievance, and maturely to con- 
sider such permanent arrangements for the 


ration of tranquillity, 


| constitution and government of the province 


of Lower Canada as 
rights and liberties and promote the in- 
terests of all classes of her Majesty’s sub- 


may best secure the 


| jects in that province. Humbly to represent 


to her Majesty, that it appears to us, upon 


a consideration of the documents and cors 
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respondence relating to the North American | i 


provinces which her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to communicate to this 
House, that the open defiance of her | 
Majesty’s lawful authority in the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and the ne- 
cessity of suppressing rebellion by force of 
arms, and of suspending the constitutio 
government of Lower Canada, are in a 


great degree attributable to the want 
foresight and energy on the part of het 
Majesty ’s confidential servant ind t 
ambiguous, dilatory, and irresolut urs 
which tl] cy have pursu dint pect to t] 
affairs of Canada since their ap} intm 
office.” Ife hoped hon. Gentlemen on tl 


oth r side would admit tl it thi Wi al 
fair, and open expression of opinion 
i A i 


they would see that the eourse he pro 


to tak Was in a rd ince with the 

taken by those with whom he had t] 

to act throughout all the late tran 

and that it was also perfectly in rd 

with the language held bythemw i tl 
solutions broueht forward last year by 
noble Lord opposite, were undet 

If he recollect d right, it was tl 
impression on his side of the Ho 
the resolutions did not eo far en th: t ' 
general opinion was, if he recollected rig! ' 
that, in dealing with Canadian polities, 
would be better to settle the question a 
once. T) case he had to make out d1 
not lead him so far back as the hon. Ba- 
ronet had gone, or to thos nterior cir- 
cumstances to which the hon. B net had | 
allud d. [ Che ‘ s. | He knew wh it 

cheers meant ; he knew that they meant to | t] 
insinuate, that the disorders of Canada had | 
not commenced at the m t day {le | 
agreed with the who thought, that th | 
seeds of the differences had been sown 


earlier, and that there were abu und 
maladministrations under former Gove 


ments. But the question was, whether 


the present state of affairs was attributabl | fi 





to the present Administration or not. Was 
there not a period when there was an op 
portunity of settling those affairs, which, 
by irresolute and dilatory conduct, th 
Ministers had allowed to « cape? What 
had been the result of the Report of th 
Committee of 1828? Was it a measure 
which had been received by the \ssembly 
in Lower Canada with approbation ? Was 


it treated by them as an imperishable mo- | « 


nument of human wisdom? ‘The question | 
was, whether, since the present Adminis- | 


! 
tration came into office, they had not had | o 
an opportunity of healing the differences | ha 


oO 
aad ' 


4 





d two or three years; 





{ ) } 
7 7 A 

i L 4 iy 

, 


Government 
ymmissioner, 


ppointed, and 
months, they had 


and what 


> The lame 
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conclusion they came to, after two years, 
was, that it was necessary to recover the 
revenue which, in a fit of generosity, we 
had given up. All of them agreed in this 
one point, that the first thing to be done 
was to recover possession of those revenues 


—the alternative was, the suspension of 


the constitution. One of the Commissioners, 
who had at first entertained some doubt on 
this subject—even that Commissioner in 
the last Report had shown, that the doubt 
which had hung over his mind had been 
completely removed, and he concurred with 
the rest, that there was no other course 
but to recover the revenues. What had 
been the result of the inquiry? Did the 


Government adopt the recommendation of | 


the Commissioners ? No: they confined 


their measure to the giving up the arrears | 


to April last ; the other questions were left 
as before, with other difficulties superadded. 
And what had been the result Had it 
not been exactly what was to be expected ? 
One thing had struck him as peculiarly 
denoting that dilatoriness, irresolution, and 
ambiguity, which were adverted to in the 
address he had the honour to move. <A 
point which was most requisite, in order 
to make an impression on the mind of the 
colonists, when we were about to resume 
the revenue, was the improvement of the 
executive and legislative councils; and that 
measure, which ought to have been hurried 
forward, that very measure had been post- 
poned from time to time. From the papers 
which had been laid on the Table, there 
were passages which bore strongly on this 
point. It seemed that Lord Gosford was 
sensible of the way in which he had been 
crippled by the orders of Lord Glenelg to 
call the attention of the Assembly as early 
as possible, to the regulations of the House ; 
and would it not be supposed, that this 
order would have been accompanied with a 
settlement of a point in which the feelings 
of the Assembly had been so much in- 
volved? But what was the fact? The 
order to call the Assembly was dated early 
in May, and it was not till the end of 
July that the question of the councils was 
discussed. On the 8th of September, 1837, 
there was a despatch from Lord Gosford, 
giving an account of the first meeting of 
the House of Assembly, in which he says, 
“It is a matter of great regret to me, that 
I could not, at an earlier period, have given 
a practical proof of my political views, and 
by acts to show my determination to re- 
dress certain grievances which evidently 
called for it: however, it is too late now 
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to talk of this.” That was a confession from 
Lord Gosford of the inconvenience he had 
| felt for want of the instructions of her 
| Majesty’s Government. If the House 
wanted a further proof, it was contained in 
this passage: ** I was obliged to share with 
others in submitting to circumstances over 
which there was no control.” There was 
not only the evidence of the Governor 
himself as to the manner in which he felt 
himself crippled with respect to the House 
of Assembly ; but was additional 
evidence to be found in the address of the 
House of Assembly, implying that, if there 
had been a real reform of the two Councils, 
they would have abandoned at least some 
of the questions. They said, in their ad- 
'dress of August * We have learned 
with fresh regret, from your Excellency’s 
speech, that no such reform has been 
effected, or will be so at any near and 
| determinate period, notwithstanding the 
so-often-repeated pledges of the Govern- 
ment. Your Excellency has been pleased 
to allude distantly to the improvement of 
the composition of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils of this province. With 
regard to the Executive Council, we shall 
here forbear any painful reflections on the 
unmodified existence of that body, after it 
had been so solemnly repudiated by your 
Excellency in the name of the Crown. 
We should have hoped that, as a pledge of 
the sincerity of the Government, the Legis- 
lative Council would have been so remo- 
delled as to enable us to ascertain up to 
what point it had been rendered capable of 
legislating conformably with the wishes 
and wants of the people, and to act ac- 
cording to the conclusion to which we 
might have come on this important subject. 
The reforms which your Excellency an- 
nounces as having been delayed will, 
nevertheless, if effected in a spirit of justice 
and harmony, become a powerful motive 
with us for examining whether the Legis- 
lative Council, in its present form of con- 
stitution, could even for a time co-operate 
with us in a system of legislation conform 

able to the interests of the people, and of 
thereby ascertaining whether it shall have 
been so remodelled as to induce us to mani« 
fest confidence in her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” Now surely it would have been 
important to have kept up these good feel. 
ings in the House of Assembly, and to 
have said ‘* True, we are compelled, from 
the necessity of the case, to assume the 
funds which were at your disposal; but we 
give you, at the same time, a pledge to 
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redress your grievances.” 
this, the redress of grievances was post- 
poned till a distant future, and not re 
dressed when the rebellion took place. This 
was one of the strongest evidences of thé 
dilatory and her 
Majesty’s Government. It was 
markable, that there was a consideral 

minority in the Assembly, and if there had 
been a prospect that the promis 
carried into effect, the Assembly would 
probably have granted the li 
the minority would h 
jority. = Ther 
which he felt very strongly—he allude 
to the , 
might 
Duke 
were 


SOF 


ambiguous conduct of 


also re- 


ive 
was another point on 
insufhciency ol 
be said, 5 Your ore 
of Wellineton has 
enough.” Had the nob 
He thought that th nobl Dul S 
opinion had been confined to a military 


Lich 


opinion as to the sufficiency of troops to 


retain possession ol thi pl VINCE but tt 
question was entirely different whethe: 
there were troops enough to prevent rel 
lion. Ek hoped that the policy of t! 


Government had not been like that of Si 
Francis Head—to invite rebellion. W 
it not have been better, when the Govern- 
nient ! 





uld 





were about to propose a course of 
Irritation and 
insurrection, to have had such a f 
uld have 
insurrection hopeless. Such a course, in- 
stead of that of I. Head, would have 
been more consistent with the duty o 
home And 
the opinion of Lord Gosford himself, 

The nol , on the 10¢] 
of June, had admitted tl teps wh 

had been taken would not be dictated by 
the apprehension of any g 


for he had every reason to | 


proceeding likely to lead t 


1 1 
, a scabs 
renaered sui 


Canada as we 
Su 
what 


Government. had been 


that subject : 


elieve 
mass of the Canadians were loval and con- 
tented; but he added, that a larger force 
Yr the 
true, of suppressing commotion or insut 


Was necessary, not ft purpose, it was 


rection, but to deter the ll disp sed, to 
secure the good feeling of the wavering, 
and to give confidence to the loyal portion 
of the people. Could it have been right 
then, for the Governor, under the advice ot 
the home Government, to have sat looking 


tamely on at passing events with folde 
arms—nay, with scarcely a single 


then for the Ministry at home to find in 
subsequent results a justification of their 
conduct? And in what had they 
suppressed the rebellion and the insurrec- 


Way 


{Marcu 6} {din 


But instead of ; tion? 











Whi 10t bv ti i) istomed and 

| disciplined to vice, and ¥ ould have 
no feeling but that of d to their Sove- 
relon, but for want of s ] had 
C'¢ r\ to t Vi + rs 

nd th that ich been Insur- 

I \ t thing of t] 
haracter of : t l necessarily 
xcited passions ¢ } nyur British 
( opul vhen ¢ 1 upon to 

i 

I [ t sed by the 

I ( } ! S ind it 

( l { be a ~ t l t] 
reg it I I mitt d, 
la t | l i | 1 taken 
] I ey } ment 
{ t ans, the 

tt ] is ol ns ralus 

t l O1 it \ se evil 

\ l neg t of hex 

| Majesty’s M v id left no other 
| 4 i { | pt } I { ALC utlvé 
|G ! of the « I tL except 
Ithe us {1 appheation of the voluntee1 
It l i Opll ions 
| S \ end l- 

i vi ned in the 

very ( IT! If regard 
lwas ] » the ] f Lower Canada, 
] 1] I nd fi t pressl used 
by t Earl of Gosford th ere an im 
1} ( | id be ;cy 1, l cel ly not 
wi It cau t her Ma y's Govern- 
vere disposed to ] le a very 

res t rie cours ‘| it this 
l n a4al | , i 1 Ul » nie 
} portion the Can i | was manli- 
fest from the we ised bv | 1G rd on 
| Lith of July 185 Hlis W is wert 
= N can re t measure 
I yself w examples appeal 
l Ib have a 
ry s tal { ‘ ly as it has 
part of the policy of the ill-disposed 

It pl ; Government 
lis iW] unal \ {that it may 
| t at dcilance with impunity Now, he 
| fied set or body of men t ive cre- 
hat that imp 1 unless the policy of 
ithe Government had given some fair 
lerounds for it. Then, again, with r spect 
| te Upper Canada, it would appear from the 
| dis h of Sir F. Head of the 2lst of 
1 Apt 1836, tl 1 similar exXpression 


t 
Achl 


prevailed in that province. In that despatch 


Sir fF. Head | the remarkable expres- 

n—‘* If tl whole country should be 
lisposed torse up in revolt, he saw no 
1} cl ity 1 way of crushing that re- 


us party, except the general impres. 
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sion and fear which prevailed that the 
home Government would be afraid to sup- 
port him.” Now, in what was that im- 
pression found? How did that fear arise ? 
Had there been no wavering in this House 
by Government towards those who had 
allied themselves to the Canadian agitators, 
and had not events here tended to excite 
those fears and create impressions ? 
Why, Sir I. Head went on to say—* | 
tell your Lordship the truth—that the 
reception given in England to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie”’ (a man who had since proved 

traitor) * has had sane tect of cowing thx 
loyal, and of d t 


ceiving con en to ft 
gents, 


+] 


LilOSC 


1¢ insur- 
« But,” pores Sir I. Head, 
“if vou knew the feelings of the country, 
you would be aware, and your Lordship 
must pardon me for telling you, that the 
republican party are incapable of under- 
standing the rous policy of the Go- 
vernment there, and confidently me k to the 
home Government for support. Now, it 
would seem that both the 3 republican party 
in Canada and the republican party at 
home looked for support to the present 
advisers of her Maj esty. Even on th 

sent occasion he fully expected that some 
hon. Members who were opposed to the 
course of policy pursued by the Government 
with reference to Canada would 
sanction the same course, would cling very 
closely to the Government on this oce 
and look in turn for the support of the 
Members of her Majesty’s Ministry. Some 
of those hon. Gentlemen need 
prehension, that a past 
with traitors, seh exulti tions and rejoic- 
ings in the def f British soldiery, would 
be at all Likely, in case of a future election, 
to deprive them of that supp rt of her 


ene 


e pre a 


agree to 


asion, 


feel no ap- 


corre spon 


Majesty’s Government which had been so 
lately and so liberally bestowed. Nay, he 
dared to say that the hon. Member for 


Westminster (Mr. 
fear or apprehension if he stood 
the representation of Westminster that his 
course to-night would deprive him of the 
support of the Controller of her Majesty’s 
Household, or that the noble Lord opposite, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, would 
not again come forward to his aid. And it 
was clear that the democratic party in both 
countries were anxious to lend their support 
to and receive support in return from her 
Majesty’s present advisers. ‘There might 
be in the small knot of hon. Members now 
rallying round the hon. Member for Leeds, 
some of whom thought that the 


Lead« Pig ntertained no 
again for 
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| one case, 
| who 


| the other leaders on the 


| supporting that very line of 
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others that the only difference between M. 
Papineau and Mr. O’Connell was, that the 
O was at the beginning of the name in the 

and at the end on the other, but 
still would desert the ranks of the 
Member for Leeds, and 
Canadian question, 


hon. Baronet, the 
and would find themselves on this occasion 

tl Canadian 
which for the last three or four years 


poicy 


they had been so loud and zealous in de- 
precating. He was conscious how much 


the Canadian question had been exhausted, 
he did not mtend to trespass 

much further upon the paticnce of the 
House, nor should he have done so, but 
hat he and those with whom he acted had 
een =e mage o take Jee in this debate. 
The right hon. the President of the Board 
of Contrcel said te they were not com- 
At least, he understood the 

that they on 
1 upon to express 
other. H« 


condemn 


and therefore 


pelled todo so. 
right hon. Gentleman 

e Opposition was call 
un opinion one way or the 
therefore called upon either to 
singly or solely Lord Glenelg, which he was 
rand solely prepared to do, or to 
go with the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Affairs, in sanctioning that which 
would state he could 
had the 


to say, 


Was 


7 
not sing ij 


Foreign 
he fairly and candidly 
not. Heand those with whom he 


| honour to act had not solicited this question 


| 


lfor Leeds. That hon. 


dene e 


They had made no arrange- 
Baronet, the Member 

Baronet had brought 
saigents the question, and upon it the House 

Vas Ci lle d on to € xpress an oO pinion , an id 
he (Lord Sandon), as an honest and honours 
a man, came forward, without fear or 
favour, to give expression to the opinion 
which he had formed, ‘To the question he 
admitted that he should not have been the 
man to the attention of the House. 


and discussion. 
ment with the hon. 


call the 
The question had been forced upon them. 
His noble Friend opposite (Lord Palmer 
ston) had jocularly expressed an apprehen- 
sion that there a coalition Go- 


might be 
vernment formed between the hon. Baronet, 


{the Member for Leeds, and the right hon. 


| Baronet, the 


| had talked of 


| 


| 


cases of | 


Member for Tamworth, and 
the sacrifice of opinion which 
necessarily must be made by the parties 
forming such a Government. He did not 
think his noble Friend opposite was exactly 
the individual to make that observation. 
He (Lord Sandon) had been told that there 
had been an avowal by the Government of 
as wide difference of opinion between the 
members of the Government on many lead« 


Canada and Ireland were not identical, and | ing questions as possibly could exist between 
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the hon. Member for Leeds and the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth 
He understood the nol le Lord Op) ite t 


be a friend and supporter of the Established 
Church, while a great and important por 


were opposed to it, and considet 
bd ® | 


nuisance ; 1 short, upon many gu Stion 
there was as great a differenee of opinion 


amongst the members of the Gove 
themselves as between the Governm«e Q 
a great proportion of their support i] 
, . . ’ : | | 
therefore, did not think tl! l ! 


Friend opposite was the person to tr 


li i 
with ridicule such a coalition Government 
as that which he had suggested. Now, | 


(Lord Sandon partic ul uly distrusted 
unions, and should regret being mp 
toembark in the same boat with it] 
whose political sentiments he held to be 
dangerous to the country. The presen 
Government, however, seemed to entertain 
no such scruples or objections. Having 
thus discharged, he feared imperfectly, hi 
duty, having supported the charges—not 
of impeachment—he had made against her 
Maj sty’s Government, he should conclude 
by moving as an amendment upon thi 
motion of the hon. Baronet, the Memb 
for Leeds, the address which he |] 
read to the House. 


The Speaker having put the amend 


My. Labhouchere said, that as the veil of 


mystery which had la 
designs of hon. Gent 
now been, by the amendment of the nobl 
Lord who had just sat down, drawn asid 
and as it was apparent that the great a 
powerful party arrayed on the benches op- 
posite were ready to bring to issue 
question, whether or not, with reference to 
the colonial and other affairs of this gr 
empire, it was desirable, for the interests of 
the country, that the present Government 
should be removed from the seat of power 
—as that was now manife stly the 
of the debate of this night, he trusted, tha 





the sense of justice which in any time of 


party excitement had ever distinguish 
the House, would 3 ( 
patient hearing even to one of the hum 
Members of that Administration. Hi 
(Mr. Labouchere) had not the honour to 
hold that station in the councils of her 
Majesty which could entitle him to lay 
1 





clatm to any share of the r sponsibility of 


the colonial policy, but so far as givin 
cordial approbation to that poli ¥ in all its 
main features—so far as he 

take his share in that responsibility, he 


Wa ib to 
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ranted t! t Wi 1 not con 
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of the party « nor tl who 

uu 1 them forward, for it was very natu- 
ra \ t a time when parties in this 
Hl] were so equ ba ed—wher 
( 1 oppos were pluming 
t] . pon tl results of certain 
I V ] \ qu { natur i for 

tl to s} on t uders, and for his 
W part. rt th he might be 
is to whe r the ( ! it was to stand 


r t HH of Commons, |! heartily 
1 he qi had been fairiv 
hriaght fovwavl op which 
‘ ‘ ) that ] r. Gr +] } cit were 
rto tal conduct of 

i . 1 being { y br echt fore 
wal was sur t! Gov nent to 
‘ } need l bow to 


] ] : 

l Oul \ ] 
bled the II vith any observations; but 
th afEur ft Canada, a 1d con Vil ras he 
did, that the greatest injustice was thereby 
a m to thre G vernument men rally, and 


le, who deserved 
igh eredit for his management of those 


fairs, he was indueed to ofter himself to 
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the attention of the House for a few 
moments. He was satisfied, that anything 
he should say with reference to the noble 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, that noble 
Lord would not suppose to be a personal 
attack upon him; but he owned he felt 
surprised, that the attack should have come 
from his noble Friend. He had acted with 


§ COMMONS} 





his noble Friend on the subject of Canadian 
politics, and he had hoped and believed, | 
that his noble Friend entertained mue 
same opinions on that subject as himself, 
and certainly it was with astonishmer 


now saw his noble Friend come forward to 


pronounce a swe ree censure not only 
upon Lord Glenelg, but upon the whol 
Government. W ith respect to the motion 


of the hon. Baronet, the Member for Leeds, 


he was not surprised that it should have 
been made, though he was very much sur- 
prised at the time at which it was brought 
forward. But in what position was tl 
House placed? It had already voted an | 
Address in many respects sil mil ir to that 
now proposed by his noble Friend opposite 
the only difference was, that tacked to the 
present Address was a vote of censure upon 
the Government. Now, he cor ld not help 
asking the question why at the time the 
House had voted for and carried an Ad- 
dress to the foot of the Throne, when all 
the documents which now furnished the 
ammunition for the present attack were on 
the table—why, if hon. Gentlemen oppo 
site really believed the conduct of the 
Government was so culpable as they now 
contended, they did not then express their 
want of confidence in the present Admi- 
nistration? He could not help suspecting, 
that there was this difference between that 
and the present occasion—that was a period 
of considerable alarm. There were then 
very threatening clouds in the horizon, and 
that man must have been clear-sighted 
indeed who could have ventured to predict 
that the storm would not burst and bring 
solation upon the country. He must say, 


1c 


that it was not a vi ry we rthy or coura 
part to be pet 
shrunk from the respon 
that time they would 


} 


assuming the rcins of Government, now 


eeous 
formed by those who had 
ibility which at 
ave incurred in 


1 
1} 


that the storm was dispersed and the waves 
were stilled, to declare, that they were not 
unwilling to commit themselves to that 

ilmer sea on which, when darkness and 
tempest brooded over 


its waters, they hesi- | 
tated to embark. But when he came to 
which had produced 
that unfortunate state of things which had 


examine into th > CUUS! 
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prevailed Canada, he considered, that 
it would be necessary to look back a little 
before the House came to a decision on the 
subject. On former when Ca- 
nadian affairs had been brought under dis- 
cussion in that House, he had not been 
very cager to express his opinions as to the 
origin of the troubles which agitated those 
colonies, me 1ough he felt, that blame was 
ittributable in) many He had 


considered it better molos componere fluctus. 


occasions, 


quarters. 
A 


The th ing was to restore calm and tran- 
lity lid not, although he believed 

many faults had been « 

on both sides-——-some, he 

own friends uc did not think, that since 

1828 there had be« 


ymmitted by parti S 
eh by his 
n any ek. a a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Government at 
home to do substantial justice to the Cana- 
das. ‘They undoubtedly 
wards that country, and that 
case, he considered, that it would be us¢ 
less to enguge hon. Gentlemen in crimi- 


meant well to- 
hi ing the 


nating and accusing each other, when both 
parties were not altogether free from blame. 
But when he took a wider view of the 
political horizon, and inquired to what 
cause was mainly owing the present un- 
fortunate state of affairs in Canada, he felt 
himself obliged to go back a few years, and 
in making that retrospect he could assure 
the House, that he would be as brief as 
possible. The year 1828 was generally the 
period from which hon. Gentlemen took 


' their survey of the condition of the Cana 
;das. It was 


in fact their starting rom 
Canada Committee ier then 
But if the House would look 


because the 
appointed. 


| to what really caused the troubles which had 


disturbed that colony, let them not dismiss 
the history of the previous period in so 
summary a manner. To that point he 
would advert, and in doing so he addressed 
himself particularly to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Tamworth. That 
right hon. Gentleman wasa Member of the 
Cabinet which existed many years previous 
to 1828. During that time 
the greatest importance, and which had 
produced the most lasting and the most 
fatal results in the colony, had been carried 
into effect with regard to the Canadas by 
that Administration. He was sure that 
there was no Member of the Committee 
which sat in 1828 to inquire into the 
erievances of the Canadians who could 
possibly acquit that Administration of being 
deeply and morally responsible for the 
state of feeling with which the Canadians 
regarded this country 


measures of 


It had given him 
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great satisfaction to hear the right hon.) with. {nother reason why his surprise had 


Baronet express the liberal opinions with 
respect to our colonial policy, which had 
fallen from him in the course of the recent 
debates on this subject; but he must beg 
leave to tell that right hon. Gentleman, 
that those liberal professions presented th 
greatest possible contrast to lis conduct as 
a Minister, when the Tory party was in the 
full possession of power. He was 
to enter upon a detailed 
objectionable measures which the Adminis- 
tration of which the right hon. Gcentleman 
Was a Member ha | ‘ATT d out with res} 


not gong 


examination of thi 


i } 

I 
to Canadae The House had heard a good 
deal of discuss n late ly with reg d t 
the appropriation of the revenues of th 


colony by the Governor on the behalf of 
the Crown. Why, when the right hon. 
Baronet was in office that was done every 
year. These acts were frequently con- 
demned by the Committee of 1828. Tl 
had heard them frequently condemned in 
that Hlouse; he had never heard them 
defended by any one. He would not pur- 
sue the subject further, but he thou 
but right to allude to those acts, as th 
Government was now put upon its trial by 
the very men who had caused the troubl 

for which the present Administration was 
made responsible. As his noble Friend 
(Lord Sandon) had thought fit to bring 
forward a general accusation against the 
conduct pursued by the Government wit] 
regard to Canada, he expected, that he 
should have heard from hima clear and 
unambiguous statement of the course of 
policy which he and his friends would 
adopt if they returned to the Government. 
He had heard, indeed, one intimation with 
some surprise from his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend had said, that the Bill which 
was brought in by the noble Lord, th 
Member for North Lancashire, in 1854, 
was abandoned by the Government when 
that noble Lord quitted office, and his 
noble Friend had attributed to that cir 
cumstance the evils which had since arisen 
in Canada. He had heard that opinion 
expressed by his noble Friend with the 
greatest surprise, because, as he believed, his 
noble Friend was a Member of the Com- 
mittee which was sitting upon Canadian 
affairs when that Bill was introduced, and 
upon the Report of which it was not pro- 
ceeded with. At any rate, as far as he 
recollected, and if he weré wrong his noble 
Friend would set him right, his noble 
Friend never intimated the slightest opi- 
nion that that Bill ought to be proceeded 


i 


1 


been excited was, that his noble Friend had 


accused the present Government of pro- 
crastinating and dilatory proceedings. Why 
urely his noble Friend had not forgotten 
the period when Sir George Murray was 
Colonial Minister. Sir George Murray 
WwW: ndoubtedly possess 1 of ny valu- 
} litu hich distingul ied his 
( 1 | ! t, but a mol 
r Ei ¢ Minister it had 
\ his I l He was 
1S wl th 
( , ‘ s this 
f 7S Wel 
\ | t | S tim ) 
dy Sir Gr. M ing then 
( 1 Minis years 
Ww | rt to Ss I) nt 
! n : 7 ( ) stion ol 
| 

rey in ¢ " the time when 

] l from il LH eit Mg that 
Cl i wl ik te 6 his I y to b ine 
forw 1 a resvlut ( S t, asking 
t! H use to do t] if whi h 1) Was ifraid 
the Colonial Minister would not carry into 
effect. And who had supported that reso 
lution—nay, who had nded his mo- 
tion? Why, his noble Friend, the Member 
for Liverpool. And yet his noble Friend 
allowed himself to be put forward to-night, 


to brand the Government to which he was 
ed, as having been, by their pro- 
crastination and delay, the cause of those 

Ip to a recent period at least, 
had disturbed the province of Lower 
Canada. His noble Friend had no doubt 
ilicre nt iv lo ke 1 int ) thy blue | oks whit h 
ad been laid upon the table, but he had as 
little doubt that his noble Friend was 
equally diligent when Sir G. Murray’s 





] 1 : : 
conduct was i}¢ Ss ] { f Investigation. 
‘ } 1 
Sir James Kempt han whom no better 
i 
1, } ) 
FOVCFI( \ LIninis 1 l atialrs ot 
pee SS ORE 1 
ny, and to WinomMm s m Ih Was Cut 
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1 
the good will of the Canadians, complained 


in the most emphatic language of the delay 
at the Colonial-ofhice, when Sir G. Murray 
was at its head, in sending out instructions 
So long was the delay, that when the 


tions which Sir Georg: Murray had 
written for were sent out to him, he was 
obliged to throw them into the fire, and 
write back to Sir G. Murray, that if he 
had acted upon them, he should have 
thrown the whole colony into confusion. 
He micht fo on much longer in ovine 
what he thought were good reasons t 


show the House 


) 


, that whatever embarrass 
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ment and difficulty might be found in the 
present posture of Canadian affairs, it was 
not to be attributed solely and exclusively 
to the unfortunate Government against 
which the present attack was directed. But 
he did hold the question for the House to 
be, whether the general principles of policy 
pursued by the present Government, as 


well as the principles on which their admi 
nistration of our colonial affairs had been 
conducted, were of that description and 
character, that it was desirable for tl 

country that they should retain the its 


which they now held, or whether the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should cross the 
and occupy the m. fe might be supposed 
to have some bias in deciding that question 


and he thought it aids be more 





grac clul 


in him, holdiug, as he did, even the humbk 
situation which he now filled, to leave it 


for the House to determine. Upon that 
question the present Government 
depend ; and he should only express his 
earnest wish that the which the 
House might feel called upon to pronounce, 
might be such as would be best calculated 
to promote the real and permanent interests 
of this country. 

Lord Stanley said, that he had risen 
earlier in the course of this debate than 
Otherwise he should have been desirous of 
doing, 
ations which had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend Labouchere), and 
which more immediately pointed at mea- 
sures which he, in his public capacity, had 


decision 


in consequence of some observ- 


opposite (Mr. 


introduced. He felt, therefore, that this 
Was an oppo rtunity whic h he ought not to 
pass by, of setting his right hon. Friend 


right. But, in the first place, he would 
take the opportunity ae observing upon the 
remark made by his right hon. Friend, 
that at length the veil mystery W 
had so long shrouded the operations of 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposition side of 
the House had been side, that at 
length the course of policy which they had 
determined to follow had been exposed to 
view, and that having previously concealed 
in the manner every 
indication of their intentions, they had at 
length explained their objects, and de- 
veloped their designs. His right hon. 
Friend seemed to charge Members on the 
opposition side of the House, witha project 
for taking the Government by surprise in 
Introducing the amendment which his 
noble Friend had proposed. [‘* No, no.” ] 
Why, then, if there was no complaint of 
surprise, was the word ‘ mystery” em- 


hich 


cast a 


most scrupulous 
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an equal degree, 
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ployed? Mystery implied a concealment, 
and a wilful concealment, of intentions ; 
and, really, if they called this mystery, he 
did not think that it was his side of the 
House against which such a charge should 
be exclusively directed. But what were 
the facts of the case? The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Leeds, unconnected with 
that side of the Hous without any 
communication so far as he knew, with 


NI } } + ¢ 


benche S 


any Member who sat on the 

ce ! ie 4 pd 

of the opposition, ceitainly with no con- 
cert, direct or indirect, with him = or 
any of those Gentlemen with whom he 
isually communicated on political matters, 


‘es of his intention to bring before 
ya qui stion involving the cha- 
racter of the poli y pursucc d by the Go- 
and to give the more 
stated that he should move 
louse. The hon. Baronet, 
in makine that statement, had intimated 
that it was the object of his motion to call 
for the opinion of the House on that part 
of the Government policy especially— 
namely, that pursued towz — colonies, 
which was called in questio1 Ly the 
amendment; and although it an be a 
delicate and dangerous task, if the hon. 
Baronet’s motion stood by itself, to choose 
taken upon a division, yet 
he could feel no hesitation in giving his 
support to the amendment of his noble 
Friend, and he remark, that the 
course which Gentlemen upon his side of 
the House had taken must, very 
nature of the case, depend upon the 
taken by the Government themselves. It 
; and it certainly 
» Government, to moved 
solution; and lo at the 
lready assumed by his 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs—nay, looking at his de laration, 
that the admiuistration of the affairs of 
Canada, the h had been 
bloodshed, was the 
bi ehtest m which the syst m of policy 
adopted by the Government could boast 
—looking, at the hearty rejoicings 
expressed by his right hon, Friend (Mr. 
Labouchere) that the 
fairly brought to issue, that question being, 
as it had been put by his noble Friend 
and his right hon. Friend afterwards, 
vhether, in truth, the Government which 
now filled the situations of the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown enjoyed n 
the confidence of the 


vernment; notice 
sole mnity, he 


a call of the 


1 
i 


the side to be 


must 


J 1 
irom the 


course 


was 
h ive 
king 


was very po ssible, 


open to the 
a counter re 
tone of ph a 


noble 


results of whic 


Insurrection and 


also, 


question was now 
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House and the country,—lo 
he must say, that t! 
have taken a bolder and m 
forward course, if they had mov 
lution declaring that they did 


confidence. But, at i events, 


l Gove 


right to assum this. ti wa 


to suppose that th Govern e 


openly rejoiced that this q 


broucht torwal a hevel i 
avoiding a division on t 

the Wworus ¢ f t 

Baronet, ti nber | 


Tay I 
tion of the . Baron 
Leeds, is liable to technical 

tional obiections. \\ | 
objections to s 

member of the Government as 1 
for he policy ad pted in Gat 

all responsible for that policy. We 
that policy to be the brightest , 


administration. We desire not 


much as that the 
try, with respec 
declared,” and 
that the words proposed in the 1 
the hon. Member for Leeds 
stand 

that they would Viuuily i 


the amendment of his nv 


t te 


part ot th ju stion, fi 


motion of his noble Friend 


of censure on tl vhol ( 


That amendment did t extend 
larg a geograpl | spa 1s t 
of the hon. Baronet, , 
to no inconsiderable 


nial empire, but referrin t 
and to facts, it laid down 


fully the principl wi 


of the House entertained with rete 


our coionial porcy, ana \ 
prepared to l 
they were to come tO tuls discu 
invited the Government to ent 


exp ected they would not shr 
But it had bee nsaid that t! 


time to entertain such a question. 


been stated, that Gentlemen on tl 
sition side of the House had b 

in times of ¢ 
vernment of 


{ 
these quiet and easy times, when the 


had blown over, when al 
quillity, and revived loyalty 
was harmony and good-will in ¢ 
now, it was said, they came for 

a motion to unseat the Governme) 
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that the Government which would succeed 
him, in the event of his retiring voluntarily 
from office at the present moment, or 
being driven from office by a vote of that 
House, would have no easy task to per- 
form to remedy the evils which had flowed 
from the misgovernment of the last few 
years, But his right hon. Friend who last 
addressed the House, before alluding to 
the proceedings of the Committee which 
sat in 1828, went back to a still earlier 
period, and entered, not into a discussion 
of the points at issue, but into a condem- 
nation of the conduct of previous admini- 
Strations. It was not for him to defend 
the conduct of any administration which 
had the charge of colonial affairs previously 
to the year 1828. He had heard some- 
thing from his noble Friend, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, that night, as to the 
‘inconsistency of persons joining with 
those who entertained different political 
opinions.” He had heard from his noble 
Friend a supposition, which undoubtedly 
did the utmost credit to his noble Friend’s 
ingenuity, for it never could have entered 
the brain of any other but himself; 
he had heard his noble Friend allude 
to a supposed intention of forming a 
Government by the union of the hon, 
Baronet opposite (Sir W. Molesworth) 
with his right hon. Friend near him (Sir 
R. Peel). He knew not whether his noble 
Friend had any intention of forming a part 
of that Government. But if his noble 
Friend did not entertain such an_ in- 
tention, he trusted he might remind his 
noble Friend that for a longer period 
than his memory could go back, it would 
be the only administration of which his 
noble Friend had not formed a part. It 


was not for him to vindicate the course of 


colonial policy which had been pursued by 
any administration previously to the year 
1828. He would agree in opinion with 
his right hon. Friend opposite, that up to 
that period—nay, he might be of opinion 
that since that period, very great abuses 


had prevailed in the colonial system of 
But he was undoubtedly | 
surprised to hear his right hon. Friend bring | 


Government. 


against his noble Friend, the Member for 
Liverpool, a charge of inconsistency, be- 
cause he was the person to accuse the 
present Governmenf of dilatory, ambi- 
guous, and undecided conduct, and had 
also been the person who had charged Sir 
George Murray with similar conduct. In 
his estimation, if ever there was a testi- 
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mony given to the consistency of his noble 
Friend, it was that very statement of his 
right hon. Friend opposite, that whatever 
administration was in power, his noble 
Friend had ever been found to be the con- 
sistent advocate of constitutioual reform in 
Canada, and the consistent impugner of 
every man in office whom he could charge 
with ambiguous policy, or accuse of inter- 
posing unnecessary delays. His right hon, 
Friend had not correctly stated the object 
of his noble Friend’s motion, when he said 
that his noble Friend imputed to the 
Government all the inconveniences and 
vexations of the commottons which had 
arisen in Canada. Now his noble Friend, 
and the party with whom he acted, im- 
puted no such thing. But they imputed 
to the Ministers, though they had not 
originally sought to prefer the charge, but 
were driven to it, for they were called on 
now to state their opinions—called on in a 
manner which rendered it impossible for 
them to avoid an explicit declaration of 
those opinions, Instead of discussing the 
colonial policy of the present Government 
generally, to discuss the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s Canadian policy specifically, and 
while they could not accede to the motion 
which was made by the hon. Baronet 
opposite, on the one hand, they could not, 
on the other, accede to the meed of 
approbation which would be implied by 
their giving to that motion a direct nega- 
tive; they were imperatively called on 
then to state their opinion of the colonial 
policy pursued by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that opinion they therefore 
frankly and unhesitatingly declared; and 
they did impute to their want of fore- 
to their ambiguity, vaciilation, 
and irresolution, in a great degree, the 
unhappy revolt which had brokeu out in 
Canada. ‘They further said, that more 
firmness, energy, decision, a plainer and 
more candid statement of what they were 
disposed to grant and what to withhold, 
the simple and obvious plan of acting on 
their own mind and judgment, instead of 
suffering themselves to be driven back- 
wards and forwards by every wind and 
shift of wind, would have rescued them 
from disreputable subservience to a small 
and comparatively insignificant party, and 
succeeded in earning for them the respect 


sight, 


of all thinking men for prudence and 


firmness, while it would not have rendered 
less effective their attempts at reconcilia- 


tion. His right hon. Friend was mistaken 
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when he affirmed that the bill of 1834,} pro; 


which he had had the honour to introduce | { 
with the full consent of Lord Grey’s 
Cabinet, had any reference to the Com-j ey 
mittee which sat during that year on 
Canadian affairs. 
made by an hon. Gentleman not now i 
the House for inquiring into the state of 
the two Canadian provinces, he moved 


1 
When a motion was 


the inquiry should be limited 
Canada, the province of Upper ¢ 

not having then presented \ 
forsuch tt vestigation; and wi } ! 

earnied that limitation, moved 
appointment of that Committee, he stat 
distinctly that its appointment had 1 


reference to the bill which } intend 
produce. 


he had moved 
Committee, he also move for lea 


bring in the bill Phat bill, | 

had never broucht in. \n observation | ff 
Was here mad by an hy nu. \} moder O1 th 
‘Treasury b h.] It was very 

that his (Lord Stanley’s collection n 

be mistaken upon the subject of his hay 

moved on the same nicht lorleave to bring \ 
in the bill, but this he distinctly reco! 
lected, that in moving that night for the} sul 


appointment of the Committee, he stated | cl 
it to be the intention of the Government, | } 


upon their own responsibility, and without 
reference to the proces lings bef this 
Committee, to introduce this Bill, t 
Intention and ultimate object Iwi if 
then distinetly stated. In the ¢ mi t 
several Gentlemen who were 1 wella 
quainted with the facts of the ca s his 
Majesty’s Government imagined t 

selves to be, r quested that the G 

ment would not proceed with the billunt ( 


the evidence should have been fully | 


before the Committee. To that request ( 
backe d by his ob] Fri l d al d the 
hon. Gentleman opposi | 
acceded, with the distinct understand 
however, that if he should remain in office, 
the bill should be proceed d with. Betore 
that Committee ce¢ 

totally unconnected with Canadian affal 
he ceased to hold the seals of the colonial 
office ; and his right hon. Friend who su 


ceeded him, asked o 


ased to sit, from causes | 


him, with great 


f 
courtesy, whether he should have any per- | te 


sonal objection to the evidence which had} m 
heen given before the Committee not being | Fri 
laid before Parliament c He stated in | hi 

reply, that he had Ho objects | 


whatever. provided the obiect which tie th 
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lewe s of the 
entertained for 


House of 
those of the 
Commons; that no earthly consi 
could tempt him to infringe upon the 
smallest of their rights, or violate the least 


and in one week after- 


: s : reer 
wards, the main h id which the House of 


Assembly had upon the Government of 
this country, consisting in the non-pay- 
ment of t r salaries to th ervants of the 
Crown in Canada, was wrested from them 
fhe rgut n. Gentleman at once de- 


1 ritish Lreasury, and 
} +} } } " 
cdeciarit that he expected repayment tron 


leSt. He did not believe 


buck—‘*I do not mean to give you an 
islative — I mean to 


‘rown in the first 


pa the servants of the 
instance ; lam determined that th y shall 
not starve,” he (Lord Stanley) did not 
believe that Mr. Roebuck would have left 
the colonial office, with the 
that the first thine for which the 
should look should be the 
this question with respect to the Elective 
Council. This was the main- 


throughout. This was 


im ia ssion 


Lawn sot 
OLONISLS 


: 
Legisiative 


spring of action 


the subject of their perpetual appeal— 
“Will you give us an Elective Legislative 
Council cr not 2?” He would take a brief 
revi of the conduct of the Government 
with ref nee to this que ion Of at lee- 
tive Council, from 1834, down to the 


s ime. cone it from the year 
1828.”] How could he take it from 1828 
nce it was never aaa full1832? He 
. } ee | { | a 
would, however, take it from the vear 


1828, because a question was asked in the 


Committee of that year, and the Canadian 
delegates who can over from the Hous 
of Assembly, in giving their answer upot 
that oceasion, repudiat dt) idea of thei 
Leotslative Council being n elective, 
nd expressed their anxious desir d 
here to tl established forms of the con- 
stitution. If, tl fore, Gentlemen wislied 
him (Lord Stanley) to go back to that 
period, he would do so with perfect read 

ness. But-in 1833, an address to the 
Crown was acreed to by th 


A Ag r, ‘ “4 } 
Assembly of Lower Canada, in whi 


was strongly insisted upon that the Legis- 
lative Council of that pro ince should b 


Assen bly 
opted several resolutions upon this sani 
upon 


rendered eleciive. In 1834, the 


subject Phere 


were yarlous points 


{COMI 


Assembly as he | 
Ilouse of 


‘ ; 
seitiement ol 


leration | 


IONS} 
which he was desirous to touch in connec- 
tion with this question, but he knew how 
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disagreeable it was at all times to Gentle- 
men in that House to refer to docume nts, 
and he would content himself, in order to 
demonstrate the conduct of Government 
in this matter, wit! 

ness of the demands on the one hand, and 


h exhibiting the distinet- 
¢] 4 } ° , Rae 

the indistinctuess and indecision of the 
{mong the resolu- 


} 


replies on the other. 
tions passed by tl 


Ilouse of Assembly in 
which were ninety-two in number, 
the 12 hh, which ted that 
‘the attention of the Assembly had been 
called to two different m¢ 
an lective Leaislative As 
House thought, judg 
that there would be no security in the first 
mentioned mode, theevils which would flow 
from its adoption being abundantly evident; 
but that the House apy roved of the plan 
proposed by Mr John Nielson, which pre- 
sented aniple fac ilities as to qualification, 
mode of election, and other particulars ; 
and that the House had alre ady, on the 
20th of March, 1833, ina 
Majesty, explicitly declared how they 
thoucht the Legislative Council might be 
rendered tolerable.” In the 14th resolution, 
the House of Assem ly acvain repeated 
their determination as to the Legislative 
Council being rendered 


desof constituting 
th it the 
Inf’ irom experience, 


sembly ; 


address to his 


lective; and 


stated, “ thatalthough such an institution 
; ' ’ ’ } 
might be considered by the British Secre- 


ee ! 1 ? 1 
tary incompatible with what he called 


our Monat 


. 


chi il Con tit ition’ *- and ulie 
id the noble Lord, ‘ I sub 


mit to the imputation”), such a reform in 


1 ‘tee ” 
Gouvtlealy, $a 


h oislative Counci! 
d rOT: and the 
would result to the province 
sufficiently 


was loudly call advantages 


which from 

} el} re wu YN! ‘pnt 
such a changze wel apparent 
from the success which had attended its 


} ~ } bn a SS . 
LCi pti nin the contiguous fl e, moral, 





powe rfulconfederation of the United States 
fAmerica.” ‘There was alsoasi que nt 
resolution, which he would not trouble the 
House by reading, but on the whole it was 


utmost distinctness, that, 
oislative Council, no 
the existing 
1rendment: - 


, 
! 
l, fora singic 


I 
+ | MPs | 
withou an s.iectilve Le 


mode whatever of altering 
systen I— no p roposition of < 


i] 
° 1 
noremova | of grievances woul 


moment, be accepted by the 
Assembly in Lower Canada; and the same 


thing was stated in the plainest terms—in 
he least degree 


gentlemen who 


terms which were not Int 
liable to mistake—by the 
came oyer to this country, as the authorized 


House of 
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delegates of the House of 
that broad issue t] 
tion. ‘* An Elective 
—nothing without that will satisfy 


We will have not] 


} , . 1 


Leoislative Count 


f 


would ask, whether, in the eonference be- 


tween Mr, Roebuck and his richt | 
Friend opposite, his right hon. 
put forward distinctly 
claration that her Majesty’s G 
d in Elective 
in the existing state of Lower ( 
dangerous to t monarchial 

of the empir ( ihis, | ved, | 


considers 


not done. He did not believe that h 
right hon. Friend had put it broadly and 
distinctly to Mr | bucl But aif M 
Roebuck had not been n l 

with the real intention of G 

with referen to t| ] 4 Atl C 


the terms of the instructions sent { 


Lord Glenelg we x] I h. 








despatch of that. le Lord to wl 
I ferred, stated, that ‘ iN 
unwilling t | mit otticel to cle 
the question whether f the v 
ciples of the established form ¢ 
ment in his domuinior hould undergo 
change; that the solemn p! 
had been given for its maintenane Bid 
stitutional usage, and analogy, were al 
opposed to 1 nel} I 
such an that t ( ( } 
against this poposition v yn 

| recl | n. | 


as almost to pl ude disecu 

was the langnage used by Lord G 
his correspond 
and he (1 ! Stanley) would 

that noble Lord was at liberts 
treating with the Ilouse of Assembl: 
Lower Canada, to state to them the su 
stance ol 
four or five months after the tran 
of these instructions to the seat of the « 
nial government, while Lord Gosford was 
endeavouring to obtain a civil list from th 
Assembly, and boasting of the progress 
which the Commissioners wet 

the work of reconciliation, as evineed in 
the more moderate tone adopted by thi 
House of Assembly, Lord Gosford and h 
brother Commissioners complained that all 
their plans were frustrated by the unhappy 
publication of these very 
Was there, or was\there not, ambiguity and 
irresolution in the conduct of that Ministry 
which issued instructions upon a point ad- 
mitted on all hands to be fundamental, 


and authorized their servants in the 


those instructions Yo. I 


making in 


Instructions. 
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It | ly I 
pnt ti ae See eere ae 
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their whole colonial policy turned. 


When he went out of office in 1834, he 


left to his right hon. Friend who succeeded 


lim every paper, public or private, con- 
nected with the colonial Administration 


th ots possession. His priy ite secretary 


became the right hon. Gentleman’s pri- 
also; and every 
ad sé ry ? hick ne { hi 
1 privat Which Came mto hi 


Vale secretary pap ry 
wurke 
(Lord Stanley's) 
mitted through thre 

the right hon. 

nght hon. Friend left his othee of Colonial 


oth of Sept inber fi 


p ssesslon was. trans 
priv ite ecretary to 


Gentlemans office. ili 


ecrelary on tii 
lowing, and unfortunately the chance of 


(jovernment took place on the very day 


uo his right hon. Friend’s first de pateh 
. | 1 ) tare 
\ ‘ pre i hs i Is Wiis, uUnadouo uv, 
: } a 
most unfortunate ; aud he could state t 
{ : } j } 
i , In a mion, that the right hon. Gacn- 


it not leave to his suecessor onc 


singt Statement containing any account 
of what was to hav been the vature of 
1 s instructions Lord Aherdec came 
int thi in’ November, | : ‘ 
rt) ed it til tl Aj rit follo li 
tl course of a very short time ‘e 
assumed the off or outal See tary 
he drew up oa most able minute Slain 
what | ud pass !, and what hi | id done 
in reference t various points of Canadian 
legislation. He prepared instructions fot 
] Amherst—definit Instruct! 
stating what to concede and what uot- 
viving him authority togoacertain length, 
and no further—declaring what the mind 


of the Government was, and desiring him 
to offer those terms in the most concli- 


liatory manner. ‘The Earl of Aberdeen 


went out of office in April, 1835, but h 
did not take his instructions with him; he 


left them with his signature affixed to them 
in the Colonial-oftice, that his sueccessot 
might see what his intention was; 


the Minister who then succeeded Lord 


a4 } } } ¢ ‘ 
Grienelg) had the deubl advantage ol 


knowing what the course of policy pur- 
nie 

sued by his predecess r had been, and of 

being able to appr | to one of his col 


leagues for the definite tustructions which, 


but for the unfortunate accident of No- 
vember, would have been signed and sealed. 
His noble | ! 
very much praised for his attention and 
No man certainly resp cted 
Lord’s character and talents 


nd (Lord Glenelg) had been 


enterprise. 
the noble 
more than he did, but if he had selected 
points whereon to noble 


Friend, it would not have been those of 


eulogise his 


COMMONS} 


;opmion, thus 
t 


| had received the 
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energy and diligence. But a commission 
ought to be sent out at a convenient time, 
and consequently a commission was sent 
out—not one Coinmissioner, that would 
have been too despotic an authority, but 
three Commissioners, and those Commis- 
sloners so chosen as to leave between them 
every possible variety of shade of political 
insuring what was afterwards 
the result-~the most happy unanimity of 
discrepancy. ‘There was one point, and 
one only poimt, upon which all parties 
ed, and that was, that the only 
remedy to be adopted—the mildest and 
most effectual course to be } ursued, was 
to take in L836, the Commissioners having 
| ie measure, the iden 
tical measure, which he had had the 
ionour of recommending in 1834, which 
sanetion of Lord Grey's 
je 


: : . 
( ibinet, and Wwuaich, tic would observe, as 


lL been appeal d to, an 

utiic ty hich hh looked to with th 
hirhest 4 p ct and celerence, had met 
h ent ipprol ition in the evidence 
eiven by Sir James Kempt from bis own 
knowl ‘| it was the solitary point 
f advice given unanimously which het 
MM jesty’s Crovernment did not think if 
necessary to follow. But after s¢ nding 
those Commisstoners to lnquire upon every 
possible subject, which he would not 


seg Sane. Soy ee “a teas 
veary the house DY Cetalling, recelving 


from them not a single proof, not a tittle 
r¢ 


’ — | to any one of 


oft evidence, with regar 
hich remained the 


those points, ll of w 
same and unaltered, beyond what they 
had possessed in 1834, her Majesty's 
Ministers, at least, in the year 1Sa7, 
screwed up their courage tocome down to 
the Hlouse of Commons with certain reso- 


] 


lutions. sefore he adverted to those re- 


| 
i 
| solutions he would just r ad one extract, 


and only one, from the report of the Com- 
| Leaving apart all considera 
|} tion of the responsibility of the Executive 


| Council, the immediate cession of the re- 


missioners. 


| venues, the repeal of the Tenures’ Act, the 
| Land 
Company's Act, and various other points, 
lall of which had been subjected to the 
1836 as they had 
previously undergone during the Govern- 
ment of 1834, he would see how they had 
acted with respect to the Legislative 
Council. In the first place, the Commis- 
sioners unanimously and separately vin- 
dicated the conduct of the Legislative 
Council from many of the charges which 


abrogation of the charter of the 


same discussions in 








aa 
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had been thrown out against it. They 
stated that as decidedly the opinion of the 
French population of the lower classes 
was in favour of an Elective Council, so 
was that of the whole of the English 
population as decidedly opposed to it and 
favourable to the maintenance of the con- 
stitution, They then continued with this 
remarkable passage :—‘ Turning now to 
the consequences of an Elective Council, 
we are not to suppose that the party now 
so violent in demanding it would sit down 
in quiet thankfulness and submission if it 
oranted. It is looked to, we must 
consider, not as an empty name, but 
rather as a means towards 


were 


» | 
further ends. 


Neither are we left entirely in the dark as | 


to what those ends may be. 
enter upon the field of conjecture as to the 
various steps which might mark the pro- 
gress of their demands, but simply point 
out that two at least have already been 
announced, which, it appears to us, whilst 


Eneland has a shadow of authority, it 


{ Marcu 6} 
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they were transmitted to Canada. But 
were any steps taken by the Government 
to convince Canada that they were in 
earnest in enforcing those € ? 
After having adopted this 
course—after having 


resolutions 
most irritating 

been told by the 
agent of the Colonial Assembly, that un- 
less they took great precaution those re- 
solutions would lead to revolt and blood- 


shed, what course had been pursued by 


| her Majesty’s Government, and what in- 
| 


| ducement had they given to the Canadian 


} 


We will not | 


| Member for Westminste 


| ber for 


must be impossible, because dishonourable, | 


to grant.” Those two were the re pe al of 
the Tenures’ Act without a guarantee for 
the titles acquired under it, and the abro 
gation of the charter of the Land Com- 
pany. They stated this as the direct and 
necessary consequence of an Elective 
Council, in their report received early in 
1836; and it was not till 1837 the reso- 
lutions of the Government respecting the 
state of Canada had been brought forward, 
Aud when brought forward, what sort ot 
resolutions were they? ‘They expressed 
no distinct or positive opinion upon any 
one subject, while the authors of them 
were told by both sides of the House that 
they could only irritate, without doing any 
good; that they were calculated rather to 
encourage their enemies than confirm their 
friends, if by enemies were to be consi- 
dered those who were seeking 
stitutional changes in Canada. Those re- 
solutions were, however, passed with the 
concurrence of nearly the whole House, 


for uncon- 


but at the same time with an intimation of 


the irritation they would produce; and 
having passed, after considerable delay, 
with which Lord Glenelg was not charge- 
able, but for which the Members of the 
Government at the other side of the House 
were, in his opinion, highly censurable, 
because by that delay they had made it 
impossible during that Session to pass an 
Act founded upon those resolutions— 
having passed both Houses of Parliament, 


i which followed, 


iat , 
, 0 id be ny, 





people to disbelieve that if they had only 
pressed their demands a_ little more 
strongly, those demands would not meet 
Who were the 
individuals who had been most prominent 
in Opposing the policy of her Majesty’s 


Government with regard to Canada, and 


with a violent resistance. 


those who 
most unconstitutional 
Why, they were the hon. 
r, the then Mem- 
Bath, and the then Member for 
Middlesex—the very three individuals who 
h id rec¢ ived, 


in supporting persons were 


forward 


pretensions e 


putting 


} 


in the election which imme- 
diately followed, and in the two elections 


with regard to one of 


| them, who in the first opposed Sir Francis 


Burdett, and the next Sir George Murray 
—the very three in lividuals who had 
oppose d most vehemently the policy of the 


Government as to Canada, received at 
those elections much and signal coun- 
tenance from her Majesty’s Government — 


yes, those were the very Gentlemen who 
to the utmost of their power, 
encouraging persons in Canada to resist 
the authority of the British throne. He did 
pot want to make any personal allusions ; 
but he could not avoid saying, thatif there 
was one individual above another who had 
used strong and violent language with re- 
rard to the French population of Lower 
Canada, that individual was the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin; and did the 
that that hon. and learned 
Member obtained no portion of the favour 
and countenance of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? Did they not see that the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had drawn 
a parallel betweer Canada and Ireland, 
that he himself had traced that parallel, 
and that he had invariably pressed upon 
the attention of the House that it was by 
bold, even, and unceasing demands they 
were to wring from the Government that 
which they had a right to demand—did 
they not see that the hon. and learaed Gen- 


Canadians see 
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tleman had in this manner been successful [ 


} } { 
as regarded Ireland, and seeing what 
reason had they, with M. Papineau at | 
their head, to suppose that the same | 


course, if pursued in Canada, wi uld not 


happy results? In| 


‘IMONS 
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and could have had no apprehension what- 
ever of their being rejected. There might, 
to be sure, have foes a formal objection 
to his sending out instructions before the 
passed, but having those 


instructions fully prepared and ready to 


resolutions were 





. debate upon one of thes questions they be sent out the moment the assent was 
had heard her Majesty's Secretary of State | given to the resolutions, was manifestly 
for the Home Department, in his place | the cour which was called for, and which 
in Parliament, Jay broadly down this} ought to have been pursued. But even 
maxim imo owhnen popul conc s1On then tho instructions were not issued. 
ere so bY a ma] tv ol le pr pt Month after month communications were 
they 1 ssarily | rranted by th lispatched to Lord Gosford, who was, 
Govern { d that the first nt} however, stili left to act upon his own 
vere not f} it, more mt be con- | resp bility, without instructions from 
ceded, ( noble fF: l’s a l-| the Home Government; and although 
nt « cterised conduct of the | ordered in April to call together the pro- 
Cove NFUOLUS, had it} vincial Parliament, he was not furnished 
b 1. Papineau ( u rtaken | with the means of doing that upon which 
the task, he would certainly have said, in | the Government acknowledged their hopes 
reference to this 1 n of the noble Lord, | rested—namely, of introducin sees re- 
—‘' Here 1 r. cl ind ion of our| solutions into the Executive Council. In 
course; we cannot be misled; the n i836, Lord Gosford recommended certain 
pressing we are, the more success we may | I! lividuals to b put into the Council ; 
expect; Government gives so freely under | and in May, 1837, Lord Glenelg stated 
the pressure from without 1m lreland, that | that he could not ree to them, and that 
they cannot refuse us what they have | Lord Gosford should send others for con- 
ranted to that country merely because | sideration Lord Gosford continued 
we are weak and distant.” He rt d. | me uth aft month to send home the 
then, that the Government had been | n s of p ns unobjectionable to all 
C1Vi encoul ment wit h nd. | parties in ( nada, when at | neth Lord 
while with the other they had been applying | Glen le wrote to say, but not until after 
ineffectual 1 1 len res of re-}he had left tl Parliament without the 
straint | 1 tl | 1 no vacillat n, |p wer of doing it, that Lord Gosford 
1 ( y in their p lines? Wi it | mi ht name anynin yrentlemen he pleased. 
was the first duty up n t these | Could there have been a more vacillating, 
re Why,t na ¢ | em | Irresolu unstatesman like course, than 
deti nstructi to Ithat which had been pursued by Lord 
the Governor ought to tak critical | Glenelg and her Majesty’s Government 
position in which he was placed, that hej respecting the Legislative Council, and 
might notb leftsolelytohis njugdment, | vhich they prof ssed to be one of the 
and to act entirely from hin f. He should | greatest means of conciliating Canada? 
have received definite instructions, and aj} One word with regard to the troops. On 
itiicient force to ¢ ry th mto cfrect the 6th of March, 1837, Lord Glenelg 
but he had neither received the one nor! communicated to Lord Gosford—** that 
the other. In November, 1 }, the noble |as a measure of precaution, they ought, 


} ‘ PG 4.4 rt} . 1 
Lord,th secretarvol State fort ( olontal | 


immediate | 


Department, promised full and 
| 


instructions as tothe course to be pursue d; 


in March, he announced that resolut 

had been brought forward in the House of 

Commons, and that immediately upon 
i 


their being passed, full instructions should 


| 
| ca 
a , 
be given; and in April, he announced | 
] } - { ] 4 an . 
Lhoat be could not @ive full instructions | 
3] 4+} + eee Pl Seen . ssed 

untli th resolutions should bave passe 

' 


noble Friend 
\ the result | ¢ 
of his laying them before their Lordships, i tk 


the Lor is, althouch his 


knew very well what would be 


{two ree 


probably, to strengthen the military force 
in Canada by the temporary addition of 
iments, and that her Majesty’s 
frizate, the happily 
named !—** would sail with them as soon 
as the navigation was open.” Need he 
say, that the gaat of this correspondence 
was free from any signs of vacillation, and 
that Lord Gosford % 1d no reason to ap- 
prehend that Lord Glenelg would not act 
: ‘cidedly, and in conformity with his own 
leclared opinion ? They would see. U pon 
the 6th of ‘March, he stated that two rege 


Inconstant’—how 
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ments should proceed to Canada, and | fusin t: it they had n tol 
upon the 22nd of the same month, he| that it would be inconve t to the 
sent the following satisfactory message to} publi Vv! to produce 1 » They 


Lord Gosford :—‘* My last private letter | had, however, pr ‘ed the dates, upon 
led you to expect a reinforcement to the | which 1 demand had been mad nd 


garrison of Canada of two additional regi-.| refused ! What then took place? I 


ments’—not a very unnatural expecta- | was stated by uth tv, that in 
tion he should think,—*“ but since I made | Ca Lt was a sufhicient force to 


that communication to you [ have ascer- | put down t lion—-very differently 
tained that it would not be possible to upposed : that it 
detach such a force without inconvenieuce, | could put vt c ; ntry of the 
and without making a demonstration | troops and t ult \t portion of 
which mig ( . 
than advantage.’ Now, would it not! t t, and the reb n had been 


ee , : wal 1 , 

have been better for L iu V lere 

NAY } } uy . WYTyV ITT Son ° 4 { ] ‘ 

ascertained that by comm { Wit 1 | life, na it 1 ery and 
Pea ] ‘ f 4 ‘ ] ‘ 

his Collearues on the subiect before | lt » t ! vy at the ¢ 7 


dispatched his | tter of the Oth ot ‘I ( t \ I nm WwW ter. B MM. 


} ] + 
He would Say, thal this ¢ int Vv \ t yvowedly a 
and fluctuation of opinions and intention fli t t force to discourage the 
must have the effect of nderit ny | Tisine vy ther sistal ; for, just 
person sub rdinate to the pr nt - 10 if t \mer 1 pap \ 


ment extremely cautious and timid as t full of « it son the su t. They 


how they should a L, even wupon th stated | tt \ if ) ft oops, 
strongest premises ; that it must paral hat rt I W : ( nada, 
the efforts of the best disp sed, rals is t tu t na ition would 
hop S of the dis ilfect d, und, In th very } ( oN th { ey roree- 
absence of their demonstraticn, produ 2 | l h troops 
the most powerful effect, in} t, it had intry \ iid either 
done, by eivine encourazement to ven t f it Kkaded in 
rebels of Lower Canada. hut, wv t was} 4 I M treal such were the 
the answer made by Government Oh! made | rsol in th 


that, indeed, there wi troo} 1 Nova | Stat were favoural to 
Scotia, and that Sir C. Campbell S ( recause. They 


ordered to send them to Canada. : v, I t { ( H riment h d 
upon the face of this cori } I s nt 101 1 Vv y late 1 iod, nd 
far as he could sce, it did not appear that | 1 twithista ne the facilities afforded 
Sir C, Campbell had: | n autho Lt y Cil { ce f tl navigation re- 


do any such thing. It appeared tl aj|ma ° oper lone, the winter having 
letter had been nt to Lord Gosford tell mI iced t lat ] d than was 
ing him to call upon Sir C. Campbell for t ey known befor vet that in a 
troops if he should think it necessary; | very few -s that reziment would not be 
but it did not appear that any direct com to go from Halifax to Quebec. It 
munication had been made to Sir C.j was a well known that the insurrec- 
Campbell to the effect that the military | tion had broken out lor efore the 
strenoth in Nova Scotia was liable to | leaders of it intended, and that had it 
weakened by a detachment for the Cana- | not id the mine not exploded too soon, 
dian service. He was much mistaken if | her Majesty’s Government, by their vacil- 
Sir C, Campbell had not, on more than | lation ind uncertainty, would have been 
One occasion, protested against such a re- vinced that they had left the country 
duction, on the ground, too, that the | ina state iotally unprepared to meet the 
military force in Nova Scotia was not | exigency of the case. He would a e 
sufficient for his own administration of the | to one other point, because a int of 
province. That very po ; 


1 pc 

point had been put | singularly good fortune to her Majesty’s 

to the Government. A motion had been | Government. He was happy in having 
made in another place for the production | the opportunity of paying that tribute 
| t I a ’ 

of the letters of Sir C. Campbell on the | which he was sure no man tn the country 
One part, asking for a reinforcement, and | would withhold, of admiration and ac- 
Qf the Government on the other, re- | knowledgment of the honourable and 
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which 


United 


handsome manner in the central 
governmeut of the States had 
maintained faith with this country. With 
a population over whom their laws gave 
them very little control, placed beside a 
Government which, if any unauthorised 
intervention of rambling troops took place, 
would have been the last to complain, 
seeing that the whole of the 
excited, and that the natural democratic 
feeling of the United States was kindled 
and enflamed by the Canadian 
and that it was irritated by the temporary, 
and perhaps unavoidable, act upon the 
frontiers in repelling aggression, the go- 
vernment of the United States, in the 
most manly and honourable manner, had, 
upon the faith of existing treaties, al- 
though at the loss of their popularity as 
a republic, observed a neutrality between 
the two countries. But if the American 
government had taken a diferent course 
—if it so happened that they had availed 
this pretext, which the 


border was 


revolt, 


themselves of 


border states were too ready to lay hold 
of for possessing themselves of the dis- 
puted territory between Maine and 
Canada, and if they had thereby com- 


pelled this country, in the m« 
her weakness to repel the ag 
America, where would be the 
him ask, founded upon the foresight of 
the present Government, of keeping down 
even the wretched insurrection which dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Canada? He 
did not despair of seeing the Canadian 
people brought back to a sense of the 
egregious manner in which they had been 
duped by their leaders. He knew no 
people naturally more content or more 
amiable, with better dispositions, or more 
kindly habits in domestic life, than the 
Canadians—the French population of the 
Canadians; but he knew at the same 
time, that they were a people of igno- 
rance the most profound, of prejudices 
the most inveterate, of simplicity the 
most undoubted, of vanity the most 
egregious ; and, consequently, putting to- 
gether their simplicity, vanity, ignorance, 
and prejudices,—a people in the most 
absolute and entire dependence upon 
those demagogues and leaders who flat- 
tered their prejudices for the purpose of 
obtaining their support, If the Govern- 
ment would bring them back to a state of 
tranquillity and contentment it must be 
by measures which would give them their 
rights, but give them nothing more. By 


hi pes, let 


ment of 


eression of 


{COMMONS} 








just sat down. 
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maintainme the balance between them 
and the British portion of the population, 
above all, by abstaining from throwing 
out hints of a willingness to give what 
you never intend to give, but by acting 
with firmness and decision, by letting 
them know your determination, and by 
letting them see it is just and honest, by 
such a course he believed England might 
win as control the 
obedience of the Canadian people. Ile 
did not hesitate, with his noble Friend, to 
declare, although he did not charge het 
Majesty’s present Government with the 
evils and difticulties which athict Canada, 
yet he not hesitate to declare and 
say with confidence, that if they had 
displayed foresight, energy, and deter- 
mination, to the same extent that they 
displayed the precisely opposite qualities, 
if they had not been ambiguous in their 
irresolute in 


the affections as well 


did 


language, vacillating and 

their conduct, the evils which had led to 
revolt and rebellion in that colony, would 
not have arisen, and would not have 
called for the wretched necessity of shed- 
ding blood, and suspending the 
rights of our Canadian 


human 
constitution il 
fellow-subjects. 

Sir Charles Grey, who was very imper- 
feetly heard throughout the whole of his 
commenced by saying, that he 
thought he should be doing great injustice 
to the Government, and great injustice 
also to himself, if he were to put bimself 
forward to so experienced and 
able a debater as the noble Lord who had 
Indeed, with so recent a 
claim to partake in the debates of the 
House, he should hardly have presumed 
to share at all in the present discussion, 
if it were not well known that he had to a 
extent been connected with 
the affairs out of which the motion of the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Leeds, had 
arisen. Looking at the nature of that 
motion, and seeing how directly it was 
levelled against Lord Glenelg, he was most 
anxious that those who knew how many 
opportunities he had had of observing 
that noble Lord’s conduct, and of learning 
his opinions and disposition upon Cana- 
dian affairs, should not lie under any 
mistake as to the conclusions which he 
(Sir Charles Grey) had formed upon the 
subject. Therefore, feeling himself called 
upon at all events to take some part in 
the debate of the evening, he must account 
for his taking that particular moment for 


speech, 


answer 


considerable 








505 Coloneal ;Marcn 6} feiminast 
rising, by stating, that the noble Lord] noble | } | é 
(Stanley) had mentioned som circum. hes » des t 
stances which he thought were not qu jun 
accurate, which he believed hy was | t prerog 

able to set right, and vy i, p ips, | t 
no other person 1b tl Tlouse ¢ ] a 

Having made this, which 5a true, th 

pt rhaps not a sutlicient apolovy for t 

which might otherwise appear to be most 

presumptuous tn him, h would D 

to speak, not oulyup nti U ct on\ 

the latte: part f the debat l 

also to offer a very 

be dissatisfied with himsel t hh il 

without doin ») of what occ it 

as to the original motion 

by the hon. Baronet, \] ! 

Leeds, for that 1 i Was Sli [Or 

Hous . and bef t! rose that n t I n 
the motion, as well as t } i 
moved by the noble Viscount (\ 

Sandon), t YX len ry : 

be disp sed I. it WV ( { 

rather a strane feelimne® t t I 

thie t Wis na ¢ ¢ | t 

the motion of ¢t i t 

peared to him it t mie 

only in some degi 

but that it presun es seemed t K | 

a certain waut rosity { i 

could only attribu wny t | if 

success for such at it i 

tion on th part ie | | t 
forward, eith that t ( S 

associates of thi n ( Lord w 

attacked would at once ungenet \ i j 

upon a wounded « panion aa 

to his fate, or else that tl Ivers ; } ! tn 
the Government would ) il \ O j 

au Opportunity attorded I - l 
pling with their old foes, that they 

for that purpose join the 1 3 Dal 


th those 


concert tl : 
point of policy, they were opposed in a : 
tenfold greater degt 


joiced that in bo 
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4 4 SS 


ut his 1 1 to depend. 
hon. Baronet had been entirely disa I l to establish the 
pointed, On various yuinds | was | im] lal possessions, 
happy to think that the motion as well as | and to show the diffi s with which the 
the amendment would fail, the more! maintenance of tho SSeSSIONS Was Sur- 
especially as he considered the motion to | rounded; but he was at a loss to discover 
be highly objectionable on cor tutional | h statemer ind reas nes, bearing 
grounds. He considered it to be higl uy ques vent to inculpate 
objectionable that one individual should | the noble Lord at the head of the colonial 
thus be singled out from amongst a Cabi- | departm Every t which did not 
net, all of whom had partaken in those | tend to that object w learly beside the 
councils, and sanctioned those measures, | question. The position, and the only po- 


the sole and exclusive responsibility of | sit hon. 


which it was now sought to attach to his | establish was this, tl 


to 


Baronet had 
ad 


e noble Lord h 
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by his conduct deserved tlie vote of cen- | 


sure, or the vote of want of confidence, 
which the House was called upon to pro- 
nounce. Looking back, then, upon the 
speech of the hon. Baronet, he should say 
there was nothing in it which rendered a 
special defence for the noble Secretary for 
the Colonies necessary. His case, he 
thought, might safely be left to that 
general defe neewhich could,as he thought, 
be effectually made on behalf of the isis. 
ters at larg It was natural that he 
should attem p yt that general defence of the 
Government as to Canada upon which he 
then proposed to enter. It was to be 
expected from him, princiy 

account, that he had been for some time 
resident in Canada, and had been one of the 
Commissioners there. He was, there desi 
in the first } lace, anxious to s the Hous« 
rizht as to some misconc¢ ine onnected 
with the present question. Previous to 
entering upon which 
take the liberty of saying, that it was 
rather a remarkable subject for a trial of 
strength between the partic s, when the 

l 


ly on thi 
any On UT 


? 


question brought forward was one which 
involved principles on which the one party 
had allied itself with the other It was 


also worthy of observation, that in both 
Houses th re should have been = such 
marked diversity of opinion amongst the 
opponents of Ministers that there could 
be no rational grounds for e3 pectin 
to concur in any vote of condemnation 
respecting any line of policy. The unfor- 
tunate rebellion in Canada had been 
mig d « hiefly to the want of for sight, 
the dilatory and irresolute conduct of the 
present Colonial Minister; but a little 
attention should be paid to dates. Nei- 
ther Lord Glenelg nor the Cabinet could 


justly be held responsible prior to 18305. 


And what was the main difficulty, what 
was the grand obstacle which interrupted 
the ordinary course of a. and 
induced the conflict which unhappily 
ended in bloodshed? ‘There was in 
the first instance the unreasonable de- 
mands of the French Canadian Assembly 
and the impossibility of complying with 
them; the power which the Assembly had 
of interrupting the course of government, 
and making it impossible for the Queen’s 
Minister and the Imperial Parliament to 
stop short of those measures which threw 
the province into open rebellion, When 


£ COMMONS? 


present Administration : 
and how had that difficulty been consti- | 
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force before 1835. Such being the case, 
and ret lrench Canadian Assembly 


having before that taken a Lae sition from 
which they would not recede, the dilatori- 
ness which had been Laer to the noble 
Lord arose not from irresolution, but from 
a natural eiveid-suanse to take those mea- 
sures which at leneth developed the crisis 
which was unavot Pb le, whatever course of 
p licy t micht have been 


} 


lopted. ‘The 

1 ee ’ 
next circumstance to which he would 
allude was the Committee of 1828 


rt 


Hewas 
far from blaming the spirit or intentions 
with which the decisions and recommend- 
ations of that Committee had been 
formed. He would make no further ob- 
ryation on their conduct, at least to their 
disparag ment, than to say that he wa 


confident they had not been fully aware of 


t! tances which rendered it dan« 
verous to intrust t French Canadian 
ple with ill the liberty which belonged 


to them, if they were really to constitute 
an assembly such as a House of Commons 
in the province. That Committee had 
conceded to them ne tly the whole of 
their demands ; as far as possible, by their 
recommendations, they put the Canada 
House of Assembly into the position and 
ritish House of Commons 
Then came the provincial Act of 1829 
which increased the dithcultics of the case, 
making an important alteration 4 the 
electoral districts of the province, making 
it utterly impossible that there should be 
any other than a French Canadian major- 
ity, extending almost to the whole body of 
the Ass¢ whic. Lord Rip on's Act, pass d 
no doubt with the best intentions. had also 
the effect of consolidating the power of the 
Assembly. In the spring of 1834, the 
whole of the ninety-two resolutions, com- 
prising the entire unreasonable demands of 
the French Canadian Assembly had been 
passed; and the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Stanley) did not leave the Colonial- 
office without sending out a despatch 
which tended to irritate the Canadians. 
The whole of the difficulties had arisen 
before Lord Glenelg entered the Colonial- 
office. No act could have prevented mis- 
chief of some sort; and it was mere 
accident as to the form or extent in which 
it should be developed. He did not mean 
to say, that during their continuance in 
office he had always concurred with the 
but ona calm 
review of the whole, he could not come 


tuted? He affirmed that it existed in full | to the conclusion, that the conduct of 
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Ministers during that period had in any | PF: is H \ ed ly appeased. 
important or assignable degree contributed | Any person who had nin Canada must 
to produce the disasters which he, tor \ perat c ‘rd. and 
sincerely deplored. What wei | ni ve appreci i ft iculties 
sions charged against the Governmen t] ( rom had la- 
between the irs ] » and the ] nt | id been 
time? ‘The first was, that instead of , but ist 
Commissioner, thir { been sent | l 
This, he thought, a Ll ] ve ( | 
Lord Aberdeen had 1 ved, on 3, but 
out Lord Amherst ( m them 
thinking that | ( t 1 ff i 
son all the talent { { S wert 
been appol ( f . 
been nt out fi pul | , In 
the French Canadians, at n his opin t 
Lord Amherst yuld hav lay | justice. 
chance than they did of « : the latter 
from the Assembly Oucht t ul viction, as 
hon. Gentlemen pposite, who thou leaving Canada 
that Lord Am} Sts policy w ld bay 3 t 1 pia 

tranquillise d Canada tat what | \ 1 LD) W rton), 
would have done if his demands had \ und fault with 
refused by the House of Assembly most | Goy ts ¢ out troops 
assuredly they would have bee j ( , t Duke thought it 
was no reason to suppose that a other c rease the 
measures would have met with better - r H 1 New Brunswick. 
cess than the S¢ whi h had ) i) ao l _ ; i u { the 
by the Governmen Th ha } VI ( et [ om 
some delays, and various meas “ 1 the 
had driven persons to oppos \ d 
ities in Canada, am t wi th | KI troops 
passing of t I t of | ie | Government 
acknowledeed that t th this Hout’ nd k for 
have been delay, but | n | 1 4 And 
want of will on the part of Li t ' to tl 

it had arisen from t Oppositio \ | | juired 
small but energ part fi t rouch 
tiplicity of public | ash] solu- , d 
tions had, in some degree, caused r their 
outbreak into rebellion, but ne t whose 
Was IndIsp P Mee ju Oi th 1 { hon. 
circumstances it had exist to th 

col nies for n Vea’:s 5 id t l 1 Sep-=- 
unanimous consent of the party t P its 
supported the amendment of t ! t that des- 
Lord. It had been said, tl ] t W r, had 
have | en pol to acco I I : Octol ind 
lutions by measures of iliat : ison 
With reference to the instruct Lord I most probably 
Gosford on t! S t f an tiv t t E ite 
Lecislatis Council, was fron t : rot up 
despatches which re published by Sit n t Ministry 
Francis He ad, not contaiing the who L { ought to be 
those instructions, that tl scontent that 1 ps had been 
the Upper ¢ inadians h ns th year to 
however, as Lord Gosford { f \ ilso that the | liey 
to publish them verhatim, t} dienas | y t 3 Li t | it I, has 
tion at what had been disclosed by S the n hbou tates nd 
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secured the affections of the other British | Molesworth) the real question, which was 
colonies; showing the former that they | the great difficulty in which the govern- 
had no hostile intentions towards them, | ment of the colonies was involved, and the 
and convincing the latter that they only | unfitness of the noble Lord the Colonial 
wished to exercise a paternal authority | Secretary for the office which he held, had 
over them. ‘This policy had left the in- | been put on one side, in order that the 
habitants of Canada in full security, and | debate might become a mere party mat- 

hich, under! ter, and that the question might in reality 


had suppressed a rebellion, w 
other circumstances, might have been ; b not whether the colonies were well o1 
lod 


dangerous, and might have lcd voverned, or whether the noble Lord 


L 


tion of the colonies trom this country, but | had well p rformed the duties imposed 
which, as it had happened, had passed; upon him, but whether the hon. Gentle- 


away like clouds in a summer morning. men who occupied the Treasury Bench 
The debate was adjourn d, should remain in office, o1 whe ther they 
hould not ve way to those hon, G ntle 
a ai nen Who wel how n tl O})) sit Sicle ot 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, i the House. Now this being the case, he 


thoueht it much better that the forme 





Wednesday, March 7, 1838. question should be determined first before 
Minvres.] Petitions presented. By Mr. W.A.Witrtans, | the latter should be brought under consi- 
from Chepstow, by Mr. LANGpaue, from Baptist D deration, but he thought it was quite 
ee ee hi? 7 - a cup ‘ wets right that a Minister who had not been out 
Captain Denxpas, from Dissenters of Devizes, by Mr. | Of office for a quarter of acentury should 
BEAMISH, from Cork, by Mr. PeAse, from Ke = and answer or atten pt toanswer the hon. Mem- 
~ronsedeay vores evo see Redline (Dain) by Av, p_ | ber for Leeds. It was amusing to see the 
[uHomson, from Manchester, by Mr. Barnes, from error into which the noble L rad. the Seecre- 
ringibgges - f" ee MON geese tary for Fore rn Affairs, had fallen is to the 
ae ae Poor.law.—By Lord C. Russet, from | mode in which the hon. Baronet had in- 
one of the Bedfordshire Unions, against misrepresenting | tended to bring forward this motion. ‘The 
ne 2 SRR ears. : vb iy ; + right Ne G ntl m au evidently thought 
Clause in the Fishguard Harbour Bill—By Captain that the hon. B ionet had intende ad to 
MoneyPenny, from Rye, and by Mr. F. ‘I. Barina, | makea violent attack upon the Govern- 

Y erchants of Portsmouth, for t}! t tion of , y . 
rll in ‘a - By pees nines ca ment, on the suoject ol the affairs of Ca- 
Ennis, in favour of Municipal Reform.—By Mr. Mac- | nada, and he had, therefore, come down 
LgoD, from Inverness, for the establishment of & Dey | fully prepared to defend the Government 

Mail to Edinburgh. — By Mr. A. Wuire, f the ( “| : : 
ae ee n ' i that 3 nt, it not to defend Its policy 
ents’ B | ! ( e Prote with 1 rd to other colonies and ther 
4 fod “ V cs nattel It was cert ly matter of sur- 
t S re’ ( < I By Mr. S pri to him (Mr. Leader) tos the noble 
JACKSON, f ti Lord take credit for the manner in which 
ag : Mr. I the atta of Ca ida had been governed ; 
Emancipation of the Jews.-—-By Mr. R. Ft f and it appeared to him that it required th 
Greet nst the ¢ ws.—By Mr. W. Dun- | Jone experience of the noble Lord—that 
of ¥ shay ner ae. te an . | Species of experience which was acquired 
W ng Me ; tio! ] f from a continuance in ofiice Ggurine a 
Res ariXe : uarter of a century—and something’ o 

fr VW 1 I i ee : 

bai oehel Cotton | the boldness acquired by it, to make such 
Spinners. —By \ CLeyents, from Fishermen of |g statement as that made by the noble 


Lord, for he had himsclf had a share in 

avoir, the uniform misgovernment of the Cana- 

dian affairs. The noble Lord was pleased 

CoLontaL ApMINISTRATION —Ap- | to taunt the hon. Member for Leeds with 

fOURNED Depatr.] Myr. Leader wished | failure in the statement which he had 
to ofk 

and he should occu 


ra few observations on the subject, | made, but if there had been any failure it 

py the attention of the | had been on the part of the noble Lord 
House on ly for a few minutes, as he was | himself, who had not by the force of any 
incapable, from illness, of making a peech | argument of his, o1 by the statement of 
of any le beth fa the con i¢ration Of} any faets, mapue ne doany one position 


the motion of the hon, Baronet (Sir W. {taken up by the hon. Member. It would 
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be, however, for the country to judg 
whether the case made out by the hon. 
Member was such as it attention, 
and to deserve that the course which had 
been adopted should be taken, or whether 


Adjourned 


to mel 


the noble Lord, in the defence'which he had 
set up, was justified in calling the attack 


» the Ministryv.ungener- 
ous, nal, unhandsome, and, 
lt appt ire | to | 


which was made « 
unconstitult 
| 
' 


above all, unjust. 


be a very stranve charge to bring yrarnst 


the motion, that it was unjust, as was a 
charge brought bya public man against a 
Minister of the Crown, not on account of 
his having acted fairly by th trust iIm- 
posed in him, but by his hay ct 

necligently in administering the systen 


which was adopted, whatever it might 
Could there be 


anythinoa ungen 


that. If there Was, he was at i loss t 
know how any Minister could be held 1 
sponsible to that House. The Ministers 


would have a complete sinecure if t 
were to govern the 


control negligently, and were then to b 


matters under t 


screened from any statement made by any 
Gentleman the 


charge being ungenerous an 


rround 


Lunyust. 1S 


hon. on 
to its being unconstitutional to bring for- 
ward such a charge, 
the House by enlarging upon a 


he would not 


sul 


which every one who had considered the 


matter was well aware there wer 
dents for the course adopted by the hon. 
Baronet, and some, too, which were recent. 
But whether or not any precedents were in 
so much i 


existence, th case was oneoft 


portance that he thought the hon. Baronet 


was Clearly justified in bringing forw 
his charee, in order to show the difficul 
in which the colonial empire of this coun 
try was placed, and in proving, from t 
acts of the Ministers themselves, whether 
of omission or commission, that the nobk 


Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, was 


not the fittest man in the country, or 
rather was the most unfit man who could 
be selected, to grapple with the difficulties 


which at present existed in reference t 
almost all our colonial possessions. 

noble Lord (Palmerston) had said that he 
was surprised at the quarter from which 


this attack came; that he should not hay 


been astonished if the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, or the noble 


for North Lancashire, 
had attacked the colonial policy of the 
Government: but for 
brought against the Gov 


Lord, the Membe: 


char 


ronment by 


{Marcu 7} Debat 
Mem 


with themselves, who had acted 


Who } 
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ide of the House 
with them, 


rofessed to be more liberal than 
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He had thought himself called upon, on | reminded that there was also the suspen- 


the toast having been — to return 
thanks for it behalf the Reformers 
of Westminster; a nel ot when he 
recollected that at the last election several 
of her Majesty’s Ministers had 
the | for him, he 


on 


| 
aone 


honour to vote 


that there would be something ungracious 
in refusi to perform that service for 
them—it would be casting them off at tl 

commencement of a new ri I re any 


opportunity had been afforded them ot 


exhibiting the course which they pro} 
to adopt; and therefore it was that he had 
said at once at the meeting, that he wa 

delichted to return thanks on behalf of 


the Reformers of West 


as to her Majesty’s Ministers, he 
pursue the same course of conduct that he 
had hitherto and that when he 


s rechranie ibataihe cet 
minster; but that 


: 
| a 
SHOUIG 


done, 


found that to Supp ort the Government 
was against his pri ciple s, he should saeri- 
fice the Ministers in order that he micht 


not in any way compromise his own feel- 
ings. If the noble Lord had not very 
much misquoted what had taken place, he 


had bx 


would ask, whether anything en 
shown to the House which would justify 
the allecation that, that occasion, he 
had praised Ministers ? But even sup. 


posing that he had praised them, that he 


had then declared his entire approl ation 
of their conduct, there had been certain 
occurrences since that time which would 
amply justify a change in his opini 

with regard to the Government. [kk 
would ask, wires r the House had for 
gotten the declaration of the noble Lord, 


the Member for ek at the commence- 
ment of the Session, that further reform 
was unnecessary, and his declaration also 
in favour of the preponderance of th 
power of the landed interest ? Had t 1cy 
forgotten the manner in which the Go- 
vernment had brought forward the civil 
list, and the way in which they bad hurried 
throuch it, granting a more extravagant 
allowance than any ever proposed by the 
Tories? And last, thougi not least, had 
they forgotten what occurred recently onthe 





question of the ballot? Did they not know 
hinc 


that the majority of those who sat b } 
the Treasury benc! and who cheered 
the Members of the Administration, had no 


confidence in the Government, 


| 
' 
' 
} 
} 


| confidence 


} | 
Him | 
: scat 
thougiit 


sion of the Canadian constitution, of itself 
| sufficient to justify his withdrawing his 
and his support from a Minis- 


| try “De had advocates such measure, 
The noble Lord, in referring to the meet- 
ing, apparently wished to bring a charge 
of inconsistency against th Radicals 
Certainly what had been said did not 
convey any charge in his mind, and such 
i charge appeared to him to come but 
tranely from a Member of the Adminis 
tration. ‘Then the noble Lord said, that 
he was much Surpt ed that the nobl 
ecretary for the Colonies should have 
been se! d for such an attack, and it 
certainly appeare 1 to him that there was 
something to justify that surpri The 
noble Lord might very well be surprised 
that the forei eae dep artment had not bee 
ittacked ; for. there were many eee 
] 


i} connected wit 


> 
tional le, 


Acie ] ; 
nobie collearue 


its administration which 
not only in themselves highly objec- 
but which gave great dissatisfac- 
tion to ‘the country, and the noble Lord, 
therefore, might well feel somewhat aston- 


ished. the 


vik 


were 


However, opportunity was not 
entirely lost, and some hon. Gentleman 


:.. 2 & «6 | Day ; 
who took a great interest in the he ons 
a 
office might, perhaps, give the noble Lord 


of vindicating his conduct. 
Then the noble Lord, in 


», did not atte 


an Opp rcunity 
} 1 Py | 7 
agelenainge Us 


mpt to reiute 


iny of the statements made by the hi 
lember for Leeds in bringing forward ni 
otion, but said, that the noble Colonial 

Secretary was a man Of great acquire- 

ments, of excet ling ami ible disposi- 


whom he 


Now 


and for 
recard, 


tion, of high charact 


ry 
had the greatest 


this might be a good defence ad 
misericordiam ; but it was no answer 
| whatever to the charge which had been 
broucht. Then it had been said, how un- 


; or 


and only 


continued to vote with them because they | 


thought that thev were somewhat better 
than the Gentlemen opposite would be 


they were in the same situation ’—he was 


if 





] 

just for the hon. Member for Leeds to 
rd motion, and to attack 
‘olonial Secretary for what had 
he had had anything to 
colonies, It was all very well 
to be put in this way; but 
Member for Leeds did not charge 
because the system was bad, 

having brought 
colonies before he came into office ; all - 
it was not ered, be- 
it unanswerable—that “ee 
Glenelg had not administered with deci- 
with firmness, with activity, that 
colonial system, bad, hie 


brine forws this 


the noble ¢ 
occurred before 
do with the 
for the case 

e hon. 
Lord Glenele N 
with any evils on the 
said was—and answ 
cause was 
$1 mn, or 


rood or which 
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Mr. Hobhouse was understood to say) It had been affirmed that Ministers backed 


that he trusted that the House would ex- 
tend its indulgence to him while he ad- 
dressed some observations to it. He could 
not vote for either the original motion or 
the amendment. The substantive matter 
of the motion, as well as the amendment, 
was directed against the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies—a man who, 
years, had 
and talents to the 
It had been said an 


for several 
exertions 
service. 
would he made on the noble 
head of the Foreign Department ; 





| 


public | 
attack | 
Lord at the | 
but | 


there was a good reason why this course was | 


not taken. 
ment was in that House; while the noble 
Lord at the head of the Colonial Office was 
not there to defend himself, but it was ee 
posed that his defence must be left to the 
subordinate members of the department. 
The noble Lord, 
Affairs, however, had at once come for- 
ward to the defence of his noble colleague, 
and when hon, Gentlemen opposite ap- 
peared disposed to censure that noble 
Lord for doing so, he (Mr. Hobhouse) 


felt | 


“The head of the latter dep arte | 


| the purse in this country 
devoted all his! 


by Parliament, were first guilty of an in- 
fringement of the constitution, in over- 
ruling the right of the Canadians to con- 
trol their supplies ; and the analogy of the 
British constitution had been confide ~ 
appealed to as an authority. Now, 1 

could not be denied that the control over 
was retained by 
the Commons not merely to prevent mal- 
administration of the finances, but for the 
purpose of supporting public liberty. In 
the best times of our history it had 
Butif hon. Gentlemen would 
they must 
inconveniences. Ad- 
mitting what was very questionable, that 
a parity of reasoning could be applied 


been 
so applied. 
take the benefit of the analogy, 


also submit to its 


the different conditions of a colony and a 


| mother country, the 


the Secretary for Foreign | 


disposed to retaliate the charge against | 


them for bringing forward accusations in| 


the present shape against one whom hey 


knew could not be present to defend him- | 


self. They had been told, that there 
nomaterial difference whether the Treasury 
benches were occupied by hon, Gentle- 
men opposite or by those who at present 
filled them. There appeared, however, to 
him a most material difference between 


Was | 


the measures, the spirit, and policy which | 


governed hs actions of 
that, and hon. Members on the other, side 
of the House. 


Gentlemen on | 


rights of the former 
could not, at any rate, exces d those of the 
latter. Now, what was the extent of our 
right 2? It was employed to influence the 
other branches of our own Le zislature, to 
win advantages from the Crown and the 
Lords. In like manner the Canadian 
right must be restricted as a means of 
influencing the operations of the other 
branches of their oislature, those 
of the governor and Legislative Council. 
jut the Canadians had acted in a widely 
different manner. The provincial legisla- 
ture was restrained in express terms by the 
act of 1791 from changing itself. The 
condition of changing the legislative coun- 
cil before the grant of supplies, was, there- 
fore, used against a separate and distinct 
Parliament, that of our own country, not 
arvainst diffe ‘rent branches of a concurrent 


own | 


| authority, as sanctioned by English usage. 


It might be that they were 


agreed on some things which were of com- 


paratively minor importance; but on all 


great questions there was a wide ground | 


of distinction between them, It might be 
said, that many on his side of the House 
objected to any further immediate change 
in the constitution of Parliament; but he 


would ask had they ever shown themselves | 


to be the supporters and advocates of a 


system of misgovernment in Ireland ? Had | 
they ever endeavoured to counteract the | 


progress of civil and religious liberty either 
in this country or Ireland. 
surprised that his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Westminster, had avoided the con- 


He was not | 


stitutional part of the question; and there | 


might have been a better reason for his 


silence than the fear of tiring the House. | 


He hope 1d Gentlemen would not forget 
when they declaimed the exercise 
of a ieee towards Canada which in ou 
ot permit, that the 
parity of reasoning was against them, and 
that the Canadians were the first to 
transgress constitutional rights. He dif- 
fered entirely from the spirit, measures 
and policy of the Gentlemen opposite, nor 
could he see the force of the objections 
urged last night by the noble Lord, the 
Member for Liverpool. It had been alleged 
that Ministers were not prompt in sending 
troops. If the hon, Gentlemen opposite 
had been in power, he doubted not their 
readiness to draw the sword. They had 
shown such a disposition much too often, 
as was proved by the history of their dis- 
sway. But for his own part, he 


against 


own case they would n 


astrous 
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admired forbearance, and viewed needless | and h 


bloodshed with horror. The hon. Member | ; 


who had spoken last in yesterday's debate 
had plainly shown that the first demand 
for troops was in September last, and had 
they been at once disp itched, the y must 
have been landed on the island of Ant! 
costi. But he would draw th ttentl 


of the noble Lord to the war of Aner 


independence. Soldicrs were | l by 
order of Ce nel i} Gaates al f H 1 
and a squadron of ships comma 
town after the new duties wer S 
And what was tl cons eV 1 


disputes occurred between the Governor 
and Assembly, and at leneth a collision 
between the soldiei 
broken out, it was deemed expedient 
remove the military power from the t 
Thus a too hasty display of force created 
the evils which it was meant to prev 


He might also acd, that it ailorded a pre- 


text to the patriots ainst t ( \ 
ment. As to the charge of unsteady 


fluctuating counsels, it was unfortunate 
for the arzumeut of hon. Gentlemen on- 


posite, that the meetings and disturbances 
oecurred on t!} rrival in Canada, of t 
resolutions of last year, which wer 
least sufficiently explicit. And yet they 
were told, that the’rebellion was caused by 
their refusal to Spe ik out manfully and 
distinctly declare what they would crant, 
and what th y wou 
own part he thought the collision could 
not have been longer avoided, and he 


could not but praise the moderation which 
was exercised so lone. All means were, 


ld withhold. For his 


in his opinion, to be preferred to force, 
and it was well to wait till the latest 
moment. He had hoped at the 
mencement of this Session that party 
and contentions would yield to th ‘publ 

good, If that House were to be thi 
theatre of acrimonious disputes, let them 
be reserved for a better occasion than 
when the integrity of the empl 
threatened, He foresaw nothing but dan- 
ger from distracted councils. Amend- 
ments had been introduced into the bill 
for suspending the constitution of Canada 
at the instigation of a right hon. Baronet. 
Ile was independent of Government, and 
approved that concession. He thought 
the benefit of unanimity, or as near an 
approach to it as possible, would give 
weight to their councils, and ought not 
to be despised. But when Gentle men 
Opposite made a bad use of concession 
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to vote with him He, 
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who supported the Catholic claims— | b fited 
and who was at one time looked to as the) On 
candidate on the liberal interest; was it! bri 

to be said, th it wh n I exercised h fa [ [{ 1 
right of voting arainst the sitting Members | t 
for Dublin, his property was to be attacked 

in open day, and a combination to be 

entered into to deprive lim of his busi ( 
And yet this had been so. Heshould 

tainly notenter upon the sul t, which t 

certain extent n t ( la 

one, in I } ba ] { { 

well kno it { t l 

vielded t { [ i 

rights of p rty 

: properts 

was nothing but tl ts id t 

loss of propert It ( 
been said tt pre ( !) 
Ireland bad pur \ 

tranquil i i ? ( 

that prop } ’ ( 

, : ' 

tradiction. i | 1) 4 

brow t ay t f ! 

bloquy The ( 
the power a t 
one set of men, 
of strong 4 t 1 b that 
did appeared t 
direction. ‘The Was, ( not 

protect } | t I 
parti ol M 
In that cou \ t 
Vaciliating way 
country 
oi th AIOY ? it l \ 
to the ¢ \ } of 1 t] 
of power in itself tot d \ 


was asked, would t iostitut 
Conservative Government rem 

evils? It was broughtin upon t 

asone of the elements of the case, to in- 
duce Members on both sides of t Hous | 


to refuse their support to the noble J Psst h they 


amendment, because, however deserving ot 


eal = 

censure her Majesty’s Ministers micht ! 
‘J 1 : 1 

a vote of censure being | lu 1 them | t 


might shake their Government, 1 cause | of t Phi 
a Conservative Government to be substi- | th fect 
tuted in Ireland in lieu of them. He} | 
believed it would be for the benefit of Ire- | Min 


should be changed. What benefit had | Baronet an 


the Government of Ireland conferred upon 

the 99-100ths of the 1 ple of Ireland ? ‘\ i 
Political aspirants had obtained places—j hon, G 
posts of honour and profit conferred—but | relative t 
had the condition of the lower classes been | volunteer 
improved? Had they been in any way | insurrecti 
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Al- 
fusion had been made tn the course of the 
to the state of Ireland, and he 
could not help expressing surprise at what 
had fallen from = the fous 
the Foreign Department, who was pleased 
ina sneering manner to ask, admitting a 
Conservative Government could settle the 
of “& what 
freland The only inference to be 
hat the 


better effected by the regular troops. 
debate 


noble Secretary 


affairs inada, could they do 


drawn from that question was, t 


} , 
l ord, is colleagues, and those 
| ] } 
under whose ordel they ‘ted, had put 
Ii jim such asituation that none could 
p mh but Lhemselves—a Cire Ce 
i condemt vy Of thre policy, aud 
Ca nore Cch-u upou ft r aadmluls- 
i 
frat Hn Ok ba >. iyany which vel 
: 2 
{ ( il lrel id were 
Ti { { 1) V¢ ned it W Ss 
+ + | 
ewmilveily 1 tO system which ad 
: . 
D i jeu Stl ) Sanctione V th U0- 
’ 1 } 
mn) i law hud me b en ain 
’ , ! | 
pai uf inistered and violet ol 
, . 
CVE rt . niy enc \} t 
prool \ V ven OF their ¢ ipacily | 
, 1 
‘Toy What i shame i 
} , 
it Was, that they had sere: ted for a high 
; | 
oT a pel } WhO tiat very H] us 
} . 1 
had Ve i d tO InakeC a Sp) 1 encourag 
} | ] re 
ne ft Coat sof lreland to assassinate 
| ] .s | } 
the Protestant ecclesiastics in Ireland. [t 
was the Q n’s Attorney-General wl 
had made such a speecl 
Npenare Does the hon. Member 


really mean to impute any such 
hose to any hon. M 
House ? 

Sir F. Trench said, he had not imputed 
such motives to the hon. and learned Gi 
What he said was, that the ten- 


of t rned 


motives 
of this 


( mber 


N- 
tleman. 
dency of t 


‘ speech hehon. and | 


Gentleman was to encourage the 

of Ireland to assassinate thi Protestant 
rig 1 } 

lercymen; for what said the hon. and 


arned Gentleman in the speech to which 


( 
I 


he alluded? Hie talked of having lately 
visited Ireland, where he found a generous 
and hospitable people; and then he re- 
verted to Scotland, where, as he said, the 
people wore long swords and knew how to 
i them: and went on to say, that the 


f Aichbishop Sharpe had not 
red a murder, he 


tied pre late of a church hostile 


muraer = ¢ 


considt because 


1, 


by en 
Was a ( 
to the fe 


'T 
ihe pe 


elll 


o's ind habits o! the people, 


ple of Ireland were a high-minded 


§ COMMONS} 


| 
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pensation which taught them that thei 
priest could give them absolution for any 
offence they might commit, they might 
easily be mis! Ireland was said to be 
in a state of tranquilll order, 
whereas, J'he Ilue and Cry of the 24th of 
rf 


ed, 
and good 
fewet 


last month contained a list of not 


| than twenty-one murders which had been 


committ in that peaceful and orderly 
country. 
Mr. Dillon Browne would not follow 


Ive spee h of the hon. Gentle- 


man who had just sal down, which, if the 
House bad seen in print, they might sup 
pose that the IT and Cry had fallen 
into their hands instead of a report ona 
colonial rat lyat . Dut he eclatmed the at- 
tention of the Hou ryatew moments to 
tat the reasons which mduced him to 
ote on the pre t occasion, and to sepa- 
rate himself on that nicht from those with 
vhomh sinthel tofacting; he would 
not vote i { ‘ Iment i i noble 
Lord the Ni mi lO} Live ry ( yr for the 
original motion of his hon. Friend, for 
lo \ { y mie i In t s, they 

I substantially the same they both 
had o eo » at t they would have 
one tend vy, to iy t! present ad 
ministrat nb; bis fi is unwilling to do 
lurin thie sent Stat of parties ; for 
though he was not irticularly attached 
to the present Government, le was un- 
willing that it should be 1 ved until it 
could be r laced by one of more liberal 
opinions, and more put ly representing the 


t consider 
alluded 


i] did lit 
the Il 


wishes of the } 
that the 


solely to the colonies, after the declaration 
of the noble Lord, stating that on its fat 
depended the existence of tl Ministry. 
It had assumed qu a different com- 


plexion. Hee uld not expt ss his decided 
a ee fs ia 
aisappre rlon Ofour whole ¢ 


he must cont 


formed upon 


lout | policy, 
ss he was not sufficiently in- 
the and important 
matters involving sucha range of te rritory, 


but, 


c 


Vast 


had eare- 
fully examin ' 791—he 
had perused the different debates relating 
to itin that and the other of Par- 
read the different pe- 


with respect to Canada, he 


d its history since 


1 
flouse 


liament—he had 


| titions presented from that country—he 


| 


had patiently, although with a feeble judg 

ment, endeavoured to probe the causes of 
comp! 4int— and he must that 
the conduct pursued by the parent coun- 


decl ire 


and enthusiastic but ignorant race, and | try with respect to that colony was un- 
living as they did under a religious dis-| just and indefensible. 


The conduct of 
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her Majesty’s Government was particularly | tors have not been insensible, to procure 


improvident and despotic. In the last | 
Session of Parliament they adopted reso- 
lutions which, instead of allaying the 
excitement, quickened the fires of disaffec- 
tion, and matured that revolution which 
terminated in disastrous 
And, in this Session of Parliament, 
acted in a manner repugnant 


they 


10 publ c 


couse que nces. | 


liberty, and established a dangerous pre- | 


cedent in suspending the constitution of 
the country, when they could lave restored 
order by the exercise of the ordinary 


powers of the Crown. [lowever, whatever 


might have been his opinions with respect 


to Canada, he would not support the 
motion of the hon. Baronet. Under any 
view under which he considered it, it met 


his decided disap prob ition. Asa censur 


upon an individual who belonged toa party 


| what is now called, in Parli amentary par- 
| lance, a good wo vee majority ; and with 
a majority in this House, and a powerful 
one in the next, might they not creep into 
the constitution of the country, and per- 


haps crush altogether the machinery of 
reform? The Tories of the present day 
were tl Tories of the olden time- 
though they did not possess the power, 
they inherited all the craft of their ancestors 
—though the world of Conservatism no 
longer gave birth to the strength of the 
oak, the poisonous weed would be ever 
indigenous of its soil. He cisay proved of 
the present Ministry, but he was not so 
| possessed of the mania of political knight 


who were, in ab dy, 1 responsible for his 
acts, he could not, with any degree of 
generosity, sul po it. It was un-Enelish, 
at least it ought to be so, punish the 
weaker party, and grant an Immunity to 
the stronger, for it should be consider cL! 
he was only a Member of a Cabinet, the 
aggregate of whose opinions directed the 
whole councils of the stat Neither could 


he vote for his motion if 
unseat her Majesty’s Ministry 


Its object was to 
It a better 


or more Radical Administration could b 
found, he would crant him his most cor- 
dial support; but, under the existing con- 
stitution of the Commons, he considered 
that if the hon. Member succeeded, he 


would be placed in a most ludicrous posi- 
tion ; for, 


supposing they were dispossessed 


of office. and the Tories had succeeded 
them, what should be, considering the po- 
litical opinions of the hon. Baronet, his 
next effort? Why, to try to turn the 
Tories out again. Now, he would ask 
was this wise—was it prudent—was it 


common sense? He heard such condu 
aptly illustrated elsewhere :— 


“‘T hear a lion in the lobby roar; 
Pray, Mr. Sp aker, shall | bar the door? 
Or rather shall I let the lion in, 

That we may try to turn him out agai 


6 


But pethaps they could not dislodge the 


errantry as not to wish to remain in a bad 
position rather than be driven back into a 
worst 
Mr. Tancred said, he should oppose 
oth the motion and the amendment. He 
‘ould not but think the motion against 
Lord Glenelg a most invidious proceeding, 
disting hed as he was in the hichest 
legree alike for his mental and moral 
character He contended that, even if 
the Government had erred in its policy 
towards the Canadas, it had erred from 
the beneficent intention of doing good. 
He must say, that there had been a fun- 
damental error committed in our original 
policy towards that province; and that 
was, in permitting them to retain their 
own laws and their own language. The 
consequence had been, that the French 
inadians had remained a distinct nation. 
hey had remained stat nary, whilst the 
settlers of British race had been constantly 
progressing. He believed, that it was on 
that very account that the French Cana- 
dians wished for. se paration. They found 
themselves out-stripped by the settlers of 
British descent, and therefore they wished 
deprive their British bri — n of that as- 
cendancy to which they were entitled from 
their superiority of mind and energy. The 
French Canadians were described by 
every person who had had communication 
with them, as a race of men singularly 
i} kind and courteous; but they were also 


| described 


if | 


lion. The moral influence of the country 
would do so in time, but what mischief | 
might not be effected. That party, 

once admitted, possessed dexterity and 


wiles sufficient, by the exercise of thos 


seductive means, to which it was plain from | 


the history of this country, British legisla- 


ill travellers with the same 
a race of men so lament- 


by 


unanimity, as 

ably ignorant and prejudiced that thei 
very religion had degenerated into the 
crossest superstition. He was informed 
upon good authority, that it was not on 
account of any attachment which ty 


felt to an elective council that they were 
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motion; he would not say that its 
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object was a dirty, me 
for office. Suppose thi 


opposite accepted ofl , et 


ceed a step without dis 
ment, and wh it 
would th Y secul aon 
calculated on th bel 
which they expected would 
the Liberal party. i] 
reck d withor E 
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Ministers, was follow 
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her appearing amongst tl 
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The | 


eagerness | 


hon. Gentlemen on the other side. 
consequence that 
was evinced by those hon. Gentlemen to 
obtain that which, when obtained, they | 
would not be able to defend. They com- | 
plained of the existence of agitation ; but | 
if they took office they must dissolve Par- | 
liament, and thus themselves would agi- 
tate the country from one end of it to the | 
other. They seemed disposed to tag 
together any Administration that would 
bear the name, and then to trust to good 
luck, to the y occur- 
rences that n ivht divide the Liberal partly 
in that House. He begged to remind 
them, that the Liberal party had been 
quite as much divided before as they were 
now; but when the question was whether 
they would have a Reform or a Tory Ad 
ministration, they united for Reform, and 
carried the election with great spirit. If 
it were not for the evil consequences which 
might follow, he would almost wish to sec 


was, creat 


election, and to any 


the hon. Gentlemen once more in oflice, 


in order to prove to them how utterly 

incapable they were of maintaining their 
position. There had been taunts thrown 
out on the other side of the House on 
account of the divisions said to exist | 
amongst the supporters of the Ministers ; 
but what would be the complexion of the 

party the right hon. Baronet would have | 


to lead? What would he do with the hon, 


. ~ ’ } 

Member for Oxford, who the other night | 
| 

presented a petition for the repeal of the | 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act. Then | 


there the Recorder of 
would move for the 
establishing a system of nati 
tion in Ireland, because it sanctio 
the right hon. the 
mutilation of the Scriptures—an act which 
was introduced by the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Laneashire (Lord Stan- 
ley). There was still behind the Poor-law 
31. How would the right hon. Baronet 
keep down the exuberant feelings of a 
number of persons who exclaimed against 
that measure at the elections as the most 
tyrannical and despotic law that ever dis- 
graced a Christian country? How were 
those hon. Gentlemen to be disposed of 
who were returned on a pledge that they 
would support the repeal of the Poor-law 
Act? While all these differences were 
taking place in the Cabinet of the right 
hon. Baronet, what would become of the 
Canadian question ? The party, the 
official party, which the Tory Administra- 


was Dublin, who 
} 4 J 
he Act for 


n il 


repeal oO; t 
educa- 
ned, as | 


> = call } 
Recorder said, the 


‘COMMONS} 


| chievous to Ir 


}and practically good; but 
| would 
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tion patronised would, of course, triumph 
in the return of the old principle. He 
attributed these consequences to the right 
hon. Baronet’s acceptance of office, be- 


| cause it was not possible, seeing what 


were the materials at his command, that 
he could take office without a 
of the old course of policy. 


resumption 
[t was to be 
remembered, the voice of Ireland had 
declared itself as fourto one in favour of the 
present Government. For the last two years, 
Ireland had enjoyed some repose; but 
let the present amendment be carried, and 
they dashed the cup of hope for ever from 
her lips, and they drove the people of Ire- 
land mad; their's, he was sure, would not 
be the madness that rushed into sudden 
outrage and violent rebellion, but it would 
be the sullen madness of reveneeful feel- 
ing, arising 

rights withheld, and = which at 
length seek its ruin in separation, and in 


* from wrongs unredressed and 


might 


its own destruction also consummate that 
of Eneland. In spite of all the obstacles 


that were opposed to them, there would 


be found in that House a faithful band of 
Reformers, who would resist the union 
now projected, and would prevent hon. 
Gentlemen opposite from being led away 


by that evil influence which was now 
| bringing mischief upon themselves, and 
that was sure eventually to be most mis- 


land. It might, however, 
pon that side of the House 
more fond of 
their own crotchets than of what was truly 
such he hoped 
it night from the 


happ n, that u 


there were some who wer 


learn a lesson t 


} ] . } 
}example that was about to be attorded to 


them by Reformers as sincere and at least 
as disinterested as themselves, and that 
the result would be, that when those hon. 
Members reflected on the course they 
had pursued they never again would in- 
tentionally injure a cause which they pro- 


fessed to support. The coming division, 


| he was happy to think, would show to the 


country what was at the bottom of the 
hearts of the Conservatives—that they 
preached moderation, and that they prac- 
tised agitation. They would show them- 
selves to the world as men who, without 


| having any rational hope of the retention 


of office, were yet ready to drive the 
country into a series of dissolutions and of 
constant changes of Government; for the 
Conservatives could not, and they dare 
not deny, that by carrying this amend- 
ment they would involve in it a ‘dissolution 


a 


, 
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of that House. Nor could the motley | might difler from the view Lon 
majority (by which the amendment m 
be carried ) from the hottest Orangveman | of tl m { mw } Uissent. 
down to the coolest waverer, doubt that | He came down to the Hous ‘ to 
the object of the Conservatives was to | find, tl n be n m which 
] | 

‘ 


resist reform, to defy Ireland, and to go- s| ld diff S] th which 


vern England and her dependent millions | | t u ice t 
in that spirit of policy over which 1 m 
ghost of Old Sarum and the weathercock | admit, that é h of t 
of Westminster should preside. | t, who had 
Mr. Praed said, that the hon. Memb: : m ual 


had commence | his speech with {  % t tat 


! } ¢ | 1.] | ‘ 
oft-told tale, that he would t ] \ \ . | i Or with 


shortly upon the attention of the EH aa y i vil. Tl 
as to how the hon. Gentleman had k pt {Pala stoi | asked was 
his word he would leave to t tf te n. Ba t t ver thi 
the House to d icrmine, rr th tal | | 1! : all tt! 
discursive range which the hon. M s{ { it t 1, and to 
had taken he had referred to many i { | 1 evils 


’ : 
4 tr ' , 7 ; + . 
jects. He had quoted from t § ; tne n i 1 i t 


night hon, Bat t toh ther- t stat 
more, th hon. Gentlen it xist 
upon every ( ( ( nect “ t Sec t 
foreign and domest | vt cou SHO 
for the last seven years J i hon. Gen py terests, to 


tleman had commenced his ch by an | « { Ifous 


allusion to what had taken plac in th | t shoul 
former part of the debate, and he had not ) { hands of 
characterised the amendn of | ri 

Friend as ‘*a ecut-and-_dry ’ Iment. t ved, he 
With a very lavish exercise of his powers I] I Bridy used 


the hon, Gentleman poured out » this | t 7) Leed th mak 
point a Hood of ridicule. Why, then, ! an tta t ( system 


1 


was there anything very extraordinary that rk n attack 


upon a question, notice of which had l ly that 1s not th 

been for a considerable time before t ease. ‘The n. | 

House—up nh a question whi had b , ao id at 
much canvassed and consider i con- 
which had excited ce ] ral Lentlor im trat { iim 

—Was it ind ed t SuV @} | \ ~ He 
upon a quest yn oof this kind | I f { 11 . t ( ing the 
Friend should have thoucht fit t ) prepare ste t vet \Iinister, and if 
an amendment calculated to meet thi fter hange, 
views which he entertained wit t t mig but th 

to the course that ought to be takeu o1 ject of t n. Baronet’s motion was 


t 
that occasion? For his part, he enter- the remov f 4 Minister. He wished 
tained so much toleration for ‘‘cut-and- | now to state that though the hon. Baronet 
dry” amendments that he was ready to | had en found fault with for having 
go the dangerous length of extending that | referred to other colonies besides Canada, 
toleration to ‘‘ cut-and-dry” speeches. | yet | nswer which had been given by 
He was anxious to avail himself of the | the nobli rd oppo had not been so 
present opportunity to stat his reasons nclusive ; he seemed consider it. 
for the course which he intended to take { With respect, for example, to New South 
on the present occasion. Wher first | W i ¢ tt tate of that colony 
saw the motion of the hon. Baronct, the | rv red eration, and tl 1t was 
Member for Leeds, as it stood on the | every ison to expect that some measure 
paper, he certainly felt, that however he | would be proposed with respect to that 
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colony, yet a pen had not been put to 
paper with a view to that object. 
prepared to state 
some time ago offered fo: 
the Colonial-office, 
dividuals by whom t 
wae - M rey \+ 

was a Member of 


| 
had been 


and one 
1 ; 
he bill 


that I 


iol a t lt Was 

] } | hie ’ . rt 
not until the d before this motion was to 

. 1 1 ?1 
come forward that an answer had been sent 
from the Colonial-ofice stating that this 
bill was approved of. Now he thoucht 
PI 

that this was a pr Int, mn t to tl 

colony, on which the Colonial Minister 


was very much to blan fe did not 
feel such strong objection to the motion 
oO} the hon. Baron t,on th round fy l- 
sonality, as did some hon. Members, 1 
whose opin n he was in t] ’ hal if 
placing conf lence, The motion was not, 
in fact, so much directed against the con- 
duct of a par icular individual as acainst 
the incapacity of an en political party. 
When the motion against Lord Sandwicl 
was made by Mr. Fox there was no com 
plaint of pers nalit rh 1M h 
of that day, called it by its richt name— 
an attack on the administration lYe did 


not say anything about personal motives ; 


but in the present case, the motion being 
directed against Lord Glenele, and n 
against the Cabinet, be thoucht the fairest 
mode-—that , » would put t ( 
Ipon its true footing—\ ild be to vot 
for the amendment of his noble ] riend, 
the Member of Liverpool! Anothe: und 
he had { su rtil th In t was 
that it wv mo} lanatory than th 
original motions; it ted to t Hou 
fully the grounds on which he felt dis- 
posed to « ure the policy of the Colonial 
Government; 1 it did not leave anv 
misapprehensi mn with th Hon or th 
country, nor exclude any individual who 
deserved to be inculpated It was really 


surprising and most amusing to note the 


many remarks and conjectures which had 


indulged in as 
Lord w! 


were t 


been 
noble 
They 
Conservatives 

of some hon. Gent 
possess the noble 
coll 
ber for 


with th 
lemen opposite, 
Lord opp 
But th » hon. 
fully 
that there was that 
of the amendment for 
which he could not vote. Did he suppos 
that they were blind to that circumstance @ 
If he saw that it was impossible fc 


ysite and his 
eagues of office. 
Bridport had 
charge. He told them 
in the pre rmble 


answer 


eg 
as 


f ai, 
instance, that the 


| to vote 
T } 
lie was 
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those 
If 


the 
it eq 
} } | 


ror 


1.1 
preativle wel 
who framed | 


not 
ually clear-sighted ? 
! 


their object had been, as was imputed, to 
catch the votes of Gentlemen op site, 
would it not have been easy to smooth 
away tl! dificulty complained of by th 
|hon. Member for Bridport? Instead ot 
talking of puttin down rebellion, could 


| short period for the 





they not have talked of conciliatine th 
colony ( ld tl not, in fact, by a few 
nooth-sounding expressions, have caucht 
thie se vi | if h, | th ma i@rin wl I) 
th V had tra | r an I Im nt t y 
had wilfully thrown off f it r division ? 
3 tt Es I t by y ] to 
( teh \ { vow ou t! otne S > 
but to earn t support of t with 
W tl \ I 1 Vay In | | bit of 
ict rit conce }] a] d | Oe t a 
| SUPPPist ee tk a nents by 
Vi h ( i | nN l ps I | 
former period ttempted to palliate the 
( | volt ported last even r | y 
1 Member of ‘I sty’s Gov ment. 
He thoucht that by this time the Canadian 
rebellion was admitted on all hands to 
have been tally unjustifiable, and had 
pet ight 1. Gentleman who spoke 
last nieht—v cue now was, not to 
tack the Radicals but the Conservatives 
——= (Tray largely upon the stor f history 
facts to justify all tl tl of 
Canadian rebellion? He 1 er agreed 
with the Radicals nor with the richt hon 
Crent] at ke last n t—he did 
t think that | ny party who held the 
ins of power had Canada been mis- 
overned to an extent to justify rebellion. 
| ina- 
dians ? Did they « plain of rights 
wrested from them—of laws trampled on? 
No, their complaint was of benefits not 
ufficiently numerous, and of promises 
held out of future advantages not sufli- 
ciently performed. This made a_ wid 
differenc in the cause of discontent. 
And up to a very late period the sup- 
rters of inadians in this country 


ery different to that now 

eau not then, 
s an authority. He could 
at least as good—he 
He would first 
on all hands 
3 the policy pursued by 
Canada had been 
Ir, Roebuck dates 
that left but a very 
gross misgovernment 


was as 


ited a 
cite an authority 


int Mr. Roebuck. 
remise that it was admitted 
hat up to 182 
this country 
one of 


it 1822, b 


] 
towards 
; 
conciliation. } 
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wt -CVen? 
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the dangerous state of the colony. 
said :—‘** The taking of mone ¥ from the 
public chest is so strongly disapproved of, 
that even | most loyal it refrain 
from expressing their. yrobation. 
Here vide of 


ue cane 


disapy 
was ¢ the 


nee disapproval 


even of the Joyal, and still no remedy was 
applied. On the 10th of June Lord 
Gosford spoke of the organisation goin 


on, and intimated that he beran to think 
there was an ity for 


What were the prompt measures h 


cess 


n- 
templated ? Increasing his for ~cettin 
out more soldiers? No such thing. His 
prompt measure was the issul ° of a pro 
clamation, That was the only measure he 
thought necessary, and five days after 


writes to Sir C 
ont reciment. Sul 


for troops wa 


wards he 
reque sting 


sending Ss SVU of 


disaffection ; and still, on th 


some ptom 
i 


tth of J 


{COMMONS} 


He] reasoning, 


| 
| 
{ 


| 


uly, 
his Lordship th uel t there were novrounds 
for serious apprelv nsion, as from infor- | 
mation he had received he had reason to 
think his proclamation had proved ettec- 
tual, for since that time two met tings had 
taken place, and passed off tly. How- 
ever, very sho rtly after camée id iInonstra- | 
tion are ch he thou gh ought to have made 


Lord Gosford alter h This was 


is ( pra MN. 


the address of the Colonial Assembly, not 
of a meeting like the mob meetines of this 
country, but of the organised representa 


the repre- 


They 


tives of the people addressing 


t ¢} 
t 


sentative ol Gover 


ne nimen pro: 
ceeded to comp] un of the unconstitutional 
measures sugested by the Royal Com. 
missioners und teld Lord Gosford that the 
connection with the n ther country n ist 


for the fu nre d nd 


it ( ! upon phivsi il horee, 
Lord (:] nels con red sucn conduct 
particularly sai ry, o much for 
vacitiation. ‘Then as to the sending of 
troops. Lord Glenelz s he did not 
send tro ps b ! Lord Gosford did not 
ask for them, and t he thoue ht it would 
not be prad nt at that time to make any 
demonstrat a tit might give an excuse 
to the framers of the disturbances. What 
was the o} ion of Lord Gosford as to the 
propriety oF m iking a demonstration ? 


Some time after, when he becaine alarmed, 


he su; vested to the flome Government 
that it would be desirable to Sus] nd the 
Habeas Co Act and establish martia} 
law, saying, at the same time, that he need 
not put it in force, as the know led that 


he had the power would prevent the neces 


sity for its According to this 


exercise 


( 
i. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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the presence of sufficient 
| number of bayonets in Canada would have 
| prevented the shedding of a single drop 
lof blood. He 


had an 
used that n ot which astounded 
exceedingly. 


heard argument 


him 
The Memb lor 


hon. 


Rochester said that Government had acted 
wisely in refusing to send troops to Ca- 
nada, as that the presence of the military 
in Boston had lost us America. Ther 
id been a small foree in Lower Canada 
Perl ip t] hon. Member t uoht that it 
had caused the insurrection, Perhaps he 
thought that 
“Our { ' it bec ) small, 
"wey ve be terw t none atall.” 
Another fault he had to find with the 
Colonial vernnient was th manver in 
vhieh its intentions were communicated to 
the Canadians. Was it right for Lord 
Gosford, with a knowledge that Govern- 
ment had no intention of granting an 
Elective Legislative Council, to use lan- 
suage of this natu 
“Th re are lg mit which have 
I 1 mad ! i mtot Ma.- 
sty, a respecting which the Commissioners 
ire not precluded from entering into an in- 
quiry., Butit would be painful to speak here 
f dissensions between the two Legislative 
yodies whom I addres , or to rec ipitulate the 
faults which have been found with the Consti 
tution of either body by the other.’ 


Was not 


that a vague instruction of an 
intention to open the La oislative ¢ il 7 
Whether [.o1 Gosfor i had used t this li- 


guage for the purpos Re deception or con- 
ciliation no man could have deemed it 
right. It was for those reas he con- 
demned the conduct of the Colonial Ad- 
ministration—-for this reason he would 
vote for the amendment of his noble 
Friend. He did not pretend to be blind 


to the probable consequences of this 
motion; but, at the same time, he denied 
ks it the object of its framers was such as 
had been asserted. The Conservatives 
were told nat they were so drunk with 
recent victorics von they wished now to 
20 tastes. id t Ministers from thetr 
places. They wish od no such thing. But 
they were called on to express an opinion 
on this subject, and they had only one of 
three courses to ado; t. (ne was to give 


a direct negative to the proposition of the 
, holding the 
they could not do; the 
direct affirmative, 


hon. Baronet op site—-this 


" 


second was 


| 
i 
inions they did 
yntons they aid, 


to Vv a 


Ba 
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which, although he agreed with every word | « 


contained in the resolution, would not 
sufficiently expre ss his opinion of th 
duct of the ( nent, and th 
third was to move like t 
present, putting their views into sod 
tinct a form that it would be impossible t 


mistake them. And as h 


ole nial G VET 


an amendment 


many threats and vaunts he would | 
He use the course the Government v ] 
be obliged to tak . They had been dared t 


reject the motion of the hon. Baronet, tl 
Member for Leeds, and to take the s 


> | } ‘ 
ol the Hous on tl muenamel 


should stand, and on 
What would be the c 
Ri idicals, hes ause they disputed the pr 
wer ble of 


pe 1} 


vote 


amen 
led i" the tact 
for it. The ( 
taunted with seeking to catch tl 
the Radicals: bu 
tinised, and it 
which sid th 


sof the Munisters 


ruotiy } 
Onservalives oaad Deen 


would not 


oraceful—but artful coalition was courted. 


Sir George Crrey wished, befor¢ 
tered into the topics which had 

ferred to by the hon. 
last spoken, to make one allusion to that 
motion, which had 
debate, and to the 


Friend, the Member for 


| 
Gentleman who had 


given occasion 
: 
amendment 


Liverpool. T1] 


i 
motion of the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Leeds, was almost forgotten, thoug! 
the noble Lord had taken th ho Ba- 


his 
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Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, ; nial policy between them, and their new 
stated, that from the period of the aban- ally the hon. Member for Is Hi 
donment of the Bill of which he gave hoped they would settle it befor: went 
notice in 1834—nam¢ bill to restere ito « or the ot] { the lobbies together 
to the Lords of the Treasury, the right to and that the HI W L tal th 
appropriate th revenu eran d { he in Bt i t Vi 
House of Assembly, the noble IL 1 pact ent ( lan Hous 
the co imencement of that in he ( \ m H Lor Nia 
inn tion of whieh he cor pial \ r i | had 
House must remember th in tl l 1 a passa he pay 
of 1834, the Goverm of ! it | ( { tl] 
Baronet 1 R r{ DP L) Cal Into Ol { ( 
It was made a matter of boast, and , f the } ‘ b« 
for he did t wish to det ! “i i i 1 
man’s merits, ¢ ord | 
the five hs that he was in oft lt 
avery painful and eful ( | omittin 
affairs of Canada: 1. few 1 1 
that noble Earl left of \ iF } 
instructions to the G rG kal 
contained Tul } ! ti 
which the then Governme “ } } ( ’ ( 
to lo} V“ — card to Lo { t 
The Earl of Aberd had ( ] 
of knowing the course which pu x 
by the nol Lord th M i} ( 
Laneashi and thr WW 
placed on record for the iiforma r G 
present Government, he had no i t 
in saying, that the nl 1 
which did great credit to i a 
ability, and netrat : ( | t } 
In these instruct! it 1 st l, that ( t 1 f le Lord 
course of poll by tl nol with 4 t peal 14th 
Lord, the Member f th: La hn ( r d, but t n 
was a course of policy which ld not | t \ 
advantageously pursued. It was th : 
liberate judgment of the col mi r 

Re 

(the Earl of Aberdeen) that ha cour ‘ i 
of policy ought not to |} put | fe 
that they could ly hope for an a l 1 \ 
adjustm nt of the differen u . 
from a general surren n es | 
revenues before mentioned, but of tl ( ( t 
wl le ol the ré nu I tl « ‘ 
casual and territoria 1 return for 
moderate civil list; such a civil list as bs , ; 
L rd Rip nh pr yposed—nam \ os : : 
with, in addition, a small sum for n= | 
gwencies. This was. the very pou ut ful \ 
sued by the present Government ihev | a I 
had e rdially adopted the instructions which | to | ’ | l 
Lord Aberdeen had prepared for Lord Am- , Const | Act of nited . 
herst, which in spirit, and substance, had be y | I, 
been sent to Lord Gosford with respect to | ; a en veal yates 
the surrender of the revenues of the Crow ri piisbals 
He must, therefore, leave the right hon. pelea ; 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, and Cy i 
the noble Lord, t} Member for North | }, ee vas Are cay 
Lancashire, to settle this question of « { u ] offensive to tl 
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Whilst it v id 4 ley 1 
c i s. ] m, ve { n ¢ + il j — ] \ ( 
the resumption t rey ( : isi 7 ” 
rp cal 1 r { 

George the las Sy. of ) 
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ae ts re, and 1S \ } i ‘ - 

reluctance that I can co temp a Cours | { } ] ( t Go- 

proceeding which will take from the rey te Tove t i Lord i 

lives of the people their now a V ed] te] aa ae ae 
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’ i \ yeu ~ iy 
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] 1 \ i i Ul C 
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the present Government, t 
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f Wn 1} { ra \ 
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. 14 a 
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herst. The noble Lord, the Member for 
} 7 
Liverpool, stated, on wl 
i 
} t +} ¢hno¢ ] } | 
bes t tt ( IeW i i 
A } . 1 } t 
AA mM ii t would have | t i 
} 1° 1 } 
months on Ais mission that { 








} 1 1 
all the ite! tf ul the { 
. ! } t ? 4 1 
Lord further stated, that Lord Amherst was 
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ail ? 107 
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ia laitacy 
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| n t ; 
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ee, 
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A er de 
out to exer. 
: fs ‘ 
cise the powers which an executive go- 
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ut having tho 
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net he went 
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pacity : but Lord Gosford ‘ eeneral 
governor, had the same 
out withalmost the 
prepared for Lor 
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tions having peen 


with the full force 
bcen urg 





i} i tL ta A 
Gosford was instr 1 decided 
refusal to allow of t t | : 
lative Council which was ¢ by) 
House of Assembly, and was it on thi 
ground that the noble Lord, the Mer r 
tor North Lancashire, was prepared to vot 


. Gentle 
o had quarrelled with the 
Toa! gy ! eee ing ] 

Government because they refused to make 


this change ? The nob! 


men on that side « 





Q sete Fs ee 
ber for Liverpool, charged the Government 
? ° ° 1 } 

with delay in nominating the Legislativ 

‘ . 7. } s 

Council. The nobl LOrd ougnti 

] t +4 e one shi try 1n snata lacicl 

that 1t¢ was Impossibie to nominate ieg Ln 

tive councillors without a mandamus from 

the Crown. The reason of the delay m 
] ] Rea Fy iiaieee 

filling up the latter was that, as the ap- 

ointments were for life, the most I~ 
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further into, as they had 











2 . 
n already explained by the hon, Mem- 

rr 3 . 5 . “17 ° 

ber for Tynemouth. It was impossible in 

} er } : 

t tate of thi In « that tim 
to seiect ¢ lors who woud ui 
confide it th ¢ of tl] ’ )) 

Ll the Gov : v1 t] 
ae f 1 t] ns wou 
ri ; ; 

] no l A Ihe ld { 

? Wi ] ot | my | . , ( 
k : 
( \ ( not 
’ . : ; 
Lot | Li } f Gaord 
! 1 

Ns ool ‘ che 
LO} I { ! tl \ ! t 
{3 t] ecient : oe 

+. ’ } “i. 4 

Bie ii } ss i t i - 

ording to Lord aan 
ye 
att uta to cireul ( over which 

T 1 = =< } bers : 
lord Gienelg »( 1 
3° 1 
tills part ¢ Ci ( if \ d, y ) 
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Lord (Lord Sar became sensible tl 
° } Y ] ] . } 
it exoneratt ( 1G r from i Dlay 

] : ih . } ‘ 
on t aC unt. The. VW ts] \! th Pr pol 
, F 
to which he wished to adver m 
| f 
plaint had been ong y Govern- 
- 7 y 
ment on t! dt there was not a 
j nt > ty } 
1 Of t Mada, an 
: : : 
t! cl t Y r( T¢ overand ov 
te ede ; ' nee as 
. t ny be 1 1 
contr i al l i) | 1 tl { 

: 3 ’ 
House—1 \ tandins t t t! resu 
alee lyn) ER ee ee ; 

P| ‘i * i 

| 
i 4 Li A 4 A 
, 1 ~ 

u l ¢ r, Sir J ( rne, who for 
FA last two boil sided a 
G ba e | for A 
fa r " } ? J ( ] m nt] 
def | { ( { 1) ry 1 tor 1 
1'} x +} } } 7 tt r Oo th lti 

’ 4 
( v of t number Mr. 
i 
: 7 
R ] Md ! | f Wal mewhat 
a 

<1) | to t LY | ] 
had bec > al thority with Gen 
tlemen opposite. from the numero 

, , ’ 
conversation n whi ] Gentle 





it 1 to be the opinion ur rsally 
n ned, shared in by Sir Colin ¢ 
bell, and « y military officer, as well 
by Lord Gosfo1 1, that t e was a sum 
client num] of troops. Yet they w 
now told by tl who were enlightened 
no doubt by the result which had tal 
DIG tha i H f ry l } 
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to have foreseen e3 tly the effect of t] \ puUblie Oo; 
resolutions, and to have increased 
troops to such an ¢ ta to previ L tar I Cy ; 
. A IP - 
the possibility of ¢] tion of tl t 
Lower ( adnadians, sp! id OV a lara X= | { 
ag bd 1 r - 
tent of territory, and comprising 4.50 ) I t 
, | « e v } 1% 
persons. L* IC HS Gira o Ane l { ( l 
two regiments to hav n sent Y l on t 
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WG tw ) I i i ) mM ith { I i 
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1 ae ( 
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ti ree re Pe) WW | 
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1 4 i 1 
IST1IY tiis | 
' 4 4 
House of A ie : . 
soiemn a Iran i 
you state your ( 
money he } 
assert to I I t cari \ 
aduties of @o r 
delibera 1OnsS ¢ t VW 
troops surrou rour A 
In order to ¢ trol Af1or n | é 
to establish a military d 
semblance OL alr representa ° i t N sf i 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) maintained | 1} 
, » = = 
that there should be no vi 
constitutional privileees of t] H 
A } ect 1 2 | 
Assembly, and yet h \ I LO - 
rhe . 1A 1 
which would ren the nin = 
pe ndent of it, and whi \ ld ] I had { 
country by military o ition, through r 
means of a sufficient 3 t 
within the province to p t tl res- \ 
at . | CS oe ea 
sion of public opinion. For of what avail | I & controversy i L no 
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hesitation in admitting the home Govern-, fested by the personal interest which his Ma- 
? 1 | 4 . } © } ‘ ? ny th Y , 
ment was wrong, and the colonists were | jesty has been pleased to take in the important 
‘4 , . natters of the idress whicl ve had the 
right; for, although a new era was intro-} ™ ssi vhich we have had th 
) ° } | honour to q t 
duced by Lord Ripon, he did not go thi | de “ 
. . o . } : "We would on t i e be lf, « ne 
full length of dealing frankly and unre- ; ae . 
Fa igh sores af vey our most gra 1 a ements to his 
: | ics Pee neein S : 
rvedly with the demands which we1 it 
, 4 i lajest Gov ment in I for th 
forward. There was always something | |jpeéral ; ht as aall h 
ke pt back In tne Concessions with re ward t | ¢ i their decis1 ion the various 
} sacs : Pi. 
revenue, which fully justificd and cau ts Mv W I to 
a distrust of the intentions of in ring to their not nd to y I ip in 
‘ 1 1 . . =" es a APT ‘ } ' * 
Government. In the beginning of the year] pa ; itten } \tlO 
TA ?] } i y 4 " wh h 1 | lo} } . nal : ! 
1836 an address of the ti ( \ ' ) 
} ul 
agreed ¢ j 4 i , 
; ‘Tf t \ | 
yu i t . g ( | ' 
\ TI s { : Nou ' 
to come nl } 5 
{ wa { | 
ot ] I | tl { I 
c 
t)1 ' | . Ul 
i i 
| \ 
’ e 
b i] \ 
? | : i 
DeArings. hi stated his vi 
opinions, and finally brought about tl instrat ; , n ime 
adoption of a settlement which w pl ; 
Satisfac I hot by | i \ } L . 
; } 4 
demand which was made, but by gt ) o\y Mi E. 
1] { i\y. 
ich, as upon full consideration — of L.A. Wa L 
1 ) } - 
Whole ca mutual conc 1 an “Tot Lord G &., & 
delibe ration, he was satisfie i rohit n 
b any longer withheld. Ahey Vaved | a ; nas ; pits pink A Lend, 
; ] ‘ : act] ) t mart ¢ } lajies ( ~ 
all um Cull \ , ew 


‘ ive ] ] 
onstitutional demands when 1 





pointed out that they could not in safety | % a Wit ereat - 
be granted, and that their constitutional | © which oh ime agitated led 
righ s were restored, not with a nigeardly to the ¢ ipicte settiecment {f th litfer- 
hand, but in a liberal and confiding wirit. a 1 W chy Unt L by the 
And how. wer thes proceeding now M1 1 who w ndued » Inu 

described ? Why, he presumed that his| Wisdom, 1 md 
noble Friend (Lord Sandon) alluded tothe | VW! PI HC Ww occu- 
conduct of th Colonial Secretary witl | ib ; e i \: i on 

respect to all our North America p Ons Naa Ta Poa . ‘ 
when he designated it as being vacillating | @! t f1 \" suse of their 
and showing want of proper energ lut but t igh that eerek id want 
gentlemen to whom he had alluded, having | ¢f attention now so readily charged upon 
accomplished the object of their mission in |e PI t <olontal Secretary. In De- 
the summer of 1830, returned in October, | CemMber, 1850, ¢ as hacignegeh nies 

and just as they were leaving this country pas In New | ick, and transmitted 
the following letter was addressed by them | to, this | tM Uhey were freed t 


\ 
to Lord Glenelg :—- 








| equally satisfactory and complimentary to 
“London, October, | the acts of the Government. 
“My Lord,—After the highly satisfactory | - s 

conclusion of our negotiations with your L rd- | * December 26, 183: 
ship, it would be ungrateful in us not to recor 1, | “Resolved, That th Llou entertain 
on behalf of the loyal people of New Bruns- | high sense of the attcntion shown by the Right 
wick, ou Sincere and hearty thanks to our} Honourable Lord Glenelg, his Majesty’s Se 
most gracious Sovereign to that paternal | cretary of State for t Colonial Department, 


solicitude for their welfare so clearly to the deputation during the progress of th 
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Canada, he would take leave to re pt it object d against the Oppositic n, that they 
what he had before submitted to t 

House with respect to that part of the | out an armed force toget 


‘ ry ey , Deaterie \ ] AY | a | 
case, He stated, that there were twoj lutions to Canada. Why, they had, 1 


1e |} had not predicted the necessity of sendin: 
her wit 


} } } } 1 iy } 4 ie 
circumstances most deeply to be de plored j fact, only act d on the principle on which 
—first, the suspension of the constitu-| they were bound to act, for they wer 


’ ‘ 
us anada;} bound to assume that the Government 


6 
tional rights of the people of ¢ 








and secondly, the outbreakine of a re.~} would not neglect what was its first duty 
bellion, now happily at an end; and he | —the preservat of the tranquillity of 
had argued, that neither of those circum-! the colony, at tena ( ( 
stances ought to ha ecurred if her} Queen uthority tl J Geu 
Maj tys Gove! t had J H tiel n \ ~ to oY 
in the discl of their trust. He hadjt oble | 1, the J Noi 
ite l ill ( victi i th t ft | 5 l 51 | t ’ ra 
of the ec { tion n lea t “4 hi ) ‘ riven y t 
occurred, if t Minist to} 1 Lord on « atiairss: 4 nol 
act on th lyice thei vn ¢ mis- | | 1 recom | st rt | t 
sioners rh ho { | ‘ } \ id { led; 1 i 
did not attempt to deny that, whatever; bafHe the ingenuit 
differenc: Oi: ODpInlol I t €Xl on; to shi l W, l that en had 
other point Won \ - UKCl 3 i 
sioners, t \ I t} t 
on one Ss i { { ct (101 i ii¢ l) | { as 
1831 should be susp Why, ,| not | | 1 des 
did not the Ministe t n tl ye) unWal tal hts; but 
gestion of t | ( In] M { is tl { I | it 
hon, Gentleman v po! nicht Mi \ shi th 
who | yn dt he § n. rl { I nclila 
Grey) said, that | al last forced u the Hot 
ad pl on of 1 ré Wasi . { 1ecK t f mal ! rainy 
that now he did 1 think the « i t \ ( tutional } than W | 
the Gov ment id any { h n t t the Governr t 
; | 
In produ ing cris! 1 4 \ H ly | \ { } | t uy i H 
ould not the | ( nan’ iid now < E to-th it 
speech with his i hon, ¢ pea | to { t Ga ion I 
theman had rec ended t] nension | could | vicl- 
of in et 4 } m |} if ly \ | | ( | 1 d V 
of the f t importance on Ut! inadian | tl { vernn It was not ntention 
Assembly, and yet he now « to cast any 1 ] Gosford. [i 
and represented that it made no differen did not pronounce any opinion wl 
whether or not that recommendation wa that noble Lord was liable or not 
adopted. He would take the liberty of | but he wished to remind the Hou { 
calling the hon. Gentleman as a witness of | on the 6th of October Lord Glenel 
the evils pri luced by dela n the part of | to Lord Gosford, stat “that he would 
the Government of the country In aj tak 1 early opportunity of addressing 
pamphlet, which he believed he was not | him more at length on the present | ion 
wrong in ascribing to the hon. Gentleman, | of affairs in the province than he was abl 
he said, with re spect to the Can dian | to do by the present portunity.” Now, 
rt solutions, that any st pension ¢ f tt m, } what better pp rtunity could Lord Glens Lg 
or any faltering on the part of the Govern- | have had than that for explaining th 
ment, was calculated to produce the} intentions of the Government? The 
greatest mischief. This statement was; Canada resolutions had been passed some 
made on the 10th of April last year; and| mouths before, and Ministers had had 
in the course of the corr Spon lence no| time to delil ite upon their effect; l 
mention was made of the King’s illness, as} yet the I 
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the Radicals misunderstanding into 


Ministry, 


sepat 


‘ate themselves from the 


1 1 { 1 
and go over to tne ra Or tine 





opposition.” ‘Tf the Tor mo' reso- | of the right hon. Gentlem 
lution expressing want of confid in t] CK, | I ent ol 
Whig Ministry, let th Kadica VO l iou ( \ Let 
it,” that was to say, “let the Radicals join ynal interview 
the Tories to turn out the Whigs \ : ' ' 
Tory Government might anticipa \ t | tained bv the ¢ ' 
would befal them by the tender mercies Canada. H tinctl 
which the Radicals showed t he W ( ' 
But it should be remembe1 t id 
formation of a v I ry ! \1 
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administration h t o 
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in the first instance that 
lapse of four years, to bring forward that 
act of my noble Friend as a matter of 
complaint wh n your own conduct is im 


ct of | 


1 now, after the 


pugned? Was it upon the subj sh 


policy or of colonial p iey that y rul n 
with mv noble Friend terminated? Was 
it not on account of his st idy and con- 
sistent adherence to prin Ipl s whicl he 
declared he would never cease to follow ? 
And wh he left your Govern il 
you not all, wna voce, admit it \ 
chief pride and ornament had left y 
Did vou not all feel that vou had | 

who had rescued you from a hut 
ficulties, with which, but for his powert 
aid you were unable 1 on 17 

not all feel that you had lost tl st 
powerful support of your government | 
pay you the compliment of believing tha 


cause I kno 


OV you 


you felt all this, b 
i know it was said 


WW you Sal 
that, upon pub- 
lic as well as upon personal 
more deeply regretted , pal il 
in public life from my noble Friend than 
any event that could possibly occur to 
you. Coming, now, to the more imme 
diate subject of debate, I may state, that 
| shall proce ¢ d it once, without one Ww rd 
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of unnecessary preliminary preface, to a 


’ 1 5 
consideration of the real questions at Issu 
upon this oceasion. They a two-foid; 
first the am name it we } LV DI ( Is 
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second, the policy which that amendment 


calls in question. I make no apolo VY IO! 
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amendment that in pl un, direct, straight- 


forward terms, arraigns the policy you h 


pursued, It asks for no confederacy 
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House. It declares their determination 
to support the Crown and to maintain | 
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| the authority of the Crown. It ex- 
| presses satisfaction at the success of 
| her Majesty’s arms; but at the same time, 
| consistently with that expression of satis- 


faction at the 


success of her Majesty's arms 


—consistently with that expression of a 
determination to uph ld the authority o 
the Crown, it express in direct terms a 
Want of conhdence in t Government 
upon th subjeet of ( dian policy. Lud 
you cannot a int for this! You faney 
that i) ee hi ¢ ly I l rl ii {) Cc p ;- 
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iccount of the extreme Opinion which we 
entert in, yet, in spite of all this, the noble 
Lord (Lord Palmerston) cannot discover 
an ssionabl motive f { San idm nt, 
unless it be intended as the forerunner ot 
1 coalit 1 betw the hon. Bar et and 
lily | i i | a on 
various rou S | , vou say that 1 
have concealed our feelings; that hitherto 
M i \ ippro Oy v ur | i \ | that 
th la ( D 1 we ppt \ of youl | y}i V 
during the discussion on tl Canada 
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that I thought it was to the w ik and 
vacillat ne conduct of the Ministry that 
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concurred 


attributable? When | in your 
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ruth that 1 ap- 
? Did 


Bill, Can 1 be said with 
lof vow policy 


proved [I not expressly 


declare, in the words of the amendm nt, 
that, althoueh I would enable the Crown 
to vindicate its authority—although I cor- 
di ally re] iC | in the success of her M i- 
jesty’s arms,—yet, that it was to the 
1vres lute, Vachilatib rand dil LLOTY con luc t 
of the Government that I attributed all 
the evils that had arisen in Canada? Th 

hon. Gentleman, the unde r-Secretary foi 


the Colonies (Sir George Grey) asks how it 
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was possible for us to concur in the address | yourselves entirely in the back ground 
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the Government—that my objections were | Government that existed from the vea 
not objections of detail, but objections of | IS00O—I do not know when—down to the 
principle, and had I not the satisfacti n, vear 1827. and ] ee many Gentlemen 
after all, of finding the noble Lord adopt | upon the Ministerial benches who wer 
my amendment, Therefore, 1 do sot | connected with previous Governments in 
consider myself liable to the char , elther | the same way. Why. then, if you ( brected 


of the l nde Secretary for the Coionies, | so mueh to the ce Ohlial POlicy Of the \d- 


that we are now bringu o forwa n Mnhistra » which existed prior to J8 Aoi 
amendment which Is inconsist t with our hy did sou not mark your lsapproval ot 
support of the first address to the Throne | it by refusine to enter into anv kind of 
upon the subject; nordo T[ think myself) coalition with those who had in any way 
liable to th varge of the neht hon. Gen en] sto its \\ not M Grant. 
tleman, the Vice-President i Paya pre t Lord G . member of 
( f Tr Ter that when t I 4 t \ { ia ( But 
was uncertain, [ al stained | [ iF Vil \ lirst § ¢ In on : what 
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delinquency in resp of Ua la. i t} Hou I » t year | ae he yea 
being the opinion of the richt . Gen- | 1828, Ine’ the t of these enor 


tleman, and being his « I suppos of ur Governmen to f ! f the 


the opinion of the Government al Lou highest stations in th lon you had it 


it does somewhat surpt me, that tl n your ] rtob Wasi possib 
present Administration, when they can t \ uld condemn that policy when 
into power, sli wed ni InadIsposifion What ne ( the very men who | 1s 1 it 
ever to unite with ne of those who had | from t vear 1822 to | was appointed 
belonged to ot er Administrat 5 ex il G yntial Seereta . not] of 


previous to 1828, and who, ot urse, | friends was ap} d ch vernor of 


must be held responsible for any unwis Ceylon? But the right hon. Gent! y 
or injurious u ures that mi { 1V listakes the it at issue: ands d } 
be nh ad pt i towards fa i \ en every oO: Or | | of ft Ho se, \\ 
the right hon. Gentleman, V1 lo 1 ae t} reat a ulty attending 
President of th j rd ¢ it id VI | \- the 31 I ! of aftairs in Canada. 


bouchere), and the hon. Gentleman, tl Phe vere t difficulties. some arisin 
Under Secretary tor the Colonies (Sir | perhaps from neglect on the part of former 


t } | } i 
George Grey), were ra ling out so | Administration , but tl ( itel | irt 
largely thei Invectives ag L! | Admi mstrae sepa ible irom t] Stat of society in 
tions which existed previously to 182 Canada: inseparable f t fact, thata 
they should have looked to their right] great ma I po] tion was of one 
} iud and to their left, and re: mbered ] religion, while those po sessed of wealth, 
how many of their present collea s were | Intelligence, energy, and education, be- 


just as much ch le with misconduct | longed to another; this being aggravated 
1 


towards Canada as any of tho who sit | by other evils peculiar to Canadian societv. 


on this side of the House he noble Lord But what is th: charee against her Majes- 
(Lord Palmerston), the Secretary for |ty’s Government? It is not a denial 
Foreign Affairs, was connected with every | that they had difficulties to contend with, 
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given up, but upon the 
tions: first, that a civil list for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of civil officers shall 
be granted; secondly, that the 
the judges shall be provided for; thirdly, 
that funds shall be provided to meet 
casual expenses ; and fourthly, that every 
payment for which the faith of the go- 
vernment was pledged shall be prom, 
provide d for.” These were the condi- 


tions; and Lord Amherst was told, that 
if the House of Assembly rejected tl 
they would then be in the wrong, and it 


vould become the duty of the imperi 


Government to consider what steps ought 
» : ’ ‘ 1]. 7 a 1] > eee 
afterwards to be taken. My noble Friend 
said to the Canadians, ‘I am willing to 


listen to amicable 
settlement 
the Legislative 
noble Friend palter wit 
sense? No. He said distinc 
constitution of the colonial 
shall be so far respected that th 
tive Council shall not | 
cil, and that the Executive Council shall 
not be responsible to the House of Assem- 
bly. Sothat my noble Friend distinctly 
stated, on every point, what was the course 
the Governme A intended to pursue, and 
what were the terms offered to the Cana- 
assembly; but certainly, in case of 


any proposal for an 
respecting the constitution of 
ieee but did my 
} ] ° ie 
i them in a aoub 
tly, that tire 
covernment 
: 
Le YiSia-= 


e an elective coun- 





dian 
Lord 
reserved to himself the opportunity of 
considering what 
proper for him, it 
Now, what is t 
Majesty’s Government ha 
They first appointed commissioners to 
go forth to Canada and _ institute 
quiries, after every subject of inquiry 
had been exhausted, after 


Amherst’s failure, my noble Friend 


course if wouid b 
i that event, to 
} course hicl 


J. 


and evidence 


had been obtained which more overbur- 
dened than instructed them. Witl 

the Canadians panting r for something ef- 
fectual to be done, you send out three 
gentlemen as Commissione after all the 
in juiric s of —— and 1834, for th » purpose 
of inquiri ing ane\ Here lying before me, 
is the r¢ port of tho e Commissioners; and 
I will say (although I am not desirous of 
saying anything in the absence of the 
right hon. Baronet, (Sir Charles Grey) 


which I would not say in his presence—but 
if ever any document 
to throw ridicule upon a government com- 
mission, upon those who were in 
authority, and to excite and inflame dis- 
content, it is the report of these Commis- 


} ] | 
was calculated 


salaries of 


chief 


(Sinsttens nti erenengrenentapestamcceeeeaacae 
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se express condi-ysioners, who were so selected that it was 
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almost ceriain they would differ, and the 


expectation of whose difference of opinion 


' Comnussit 


jt 


| were 
| 


| Gentlemen op posite sent or 


has been realised by the event. Of this 
every man may -pigrk: himself who reads 
this report. If the right hon. Gentleman 


/ ’ } ‘ 
(Sir Charles Grey) nw present, would he 
] 7 ¢ 
allow me to refresh his memory with some 
ot his own expressions with respect to this 
| 


"1 


sion. The ¢ 


among other thing 


commis sommissioners were 


Instructed, tomakea 


report in reference to the LIxecutive 
Council, and they accordingly make a 
report which the right hon. Gentleman 
sigt s. But th oment he signed that 

, he attached aremonstrance against 


1¢ ther of the three Commis- 
attached a 
against his own report, and 
es In, and 


+4 ph au 


remonstrance 


1 then the chief 


sioners also 
ner com 


“His decision more embroils the fray.” 





loners made a rept rt on 
the Executive Council, which was s 
by Lord Gosford, Sir Geor 

s Grey. The very next paper is 
one bearine the signature of Sir Charles 
only, and contains what is 


igned 


re Gip} s, and 


Edward Grey 
called a statement of his 
third report of the C 
Gentleman 
ipal o! 


opinion upon tie om. 


ners, and the hon. thus 


f:—My 


LION tO Line present report Is, 


TIssie 
print eC- 


: ; 
if havine 


in the 12th, 14th, 16th, and 17 ‘th paras 
raphs shown very forcibly id truly that 
Executive C ouncil, removabl at the will 
of the Assembly, would be incompatible 


with the ee dination of the province to 


the empire, we recommend measures in 
the 30th th, 35th, 36th, and 38th 
paragraphs, which, taken in conjunction 
with the recommendation of the majority 
of the Commissioners in the first report, 
would create the institution we have 
Just the Ci 
sioners thus divided in opinion on a ques« 
tion on which the wishes of the people 
fully made up. he right hon. 
t three Com- 
missioners to make a ce on the pro- 
\ eranting an Elective Legislative 
Council; and in their general report they 
say, in paragraphs 12, 14,16, and 17, that 
they have insupe rable objections to making 
the Executive Council elective ; and yet, in 
paragraphs 30, 32, 34, 35, 36, and 38, 
they admit that it scems desirable: and 
this they said with the view of throwing 
oil over the troubled waters of discontent, 


99,1] > 
Ry PAE) J 


{ 
i 
} 
[ 


, . 7? oer + — 
aecriea, concelve nnis- 


nr ’ ry 
priety oO! 


difference of 
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Would hon, Gentlemen opposite under- 
take to say, that if the propositions of my 


Adjourned 


noble Friend, Lord Aberdeen, had been | 


adopted in 1835, that they would not 


have had an entirely different effect? Was 
it the same thing, that they were adopted 
two vears afterwards? Are two vears 
nothing In the hist ry ¢ f a dis ntent ] 


people? { Cheers. 
mean by their cheers to 
land, and refer to the experience which 
they have had of 
respect to that country, do thev consi 


’ ] S ntl re 

If hon. Gentiemen 
. ? { ' 

remind me Of ire- 


delay is nota condemnation of the Gover- | 


? V 


ment as to Canada You point a mos 
harmless 


’ Iyint thr r} 
atv me, DUl tHTOUgRH My 


sarcasm 


sides you inflict a fatal wound upon your- | t 


selves? If in Ireland the state of dis- 
content has been aggravated by delay, what 
will vou sav of the Government delay with 


ce : ’ ! “fae “i : 
respect to Canada ¢ t n this point J 

1] +} } nth mate at 
Will COMMence WitD 1@ AULHOTILY OF I 

aie : | ces," ao 1 
hon. Gentleman who spoke las a) 
P 1 1 } ? } ‘ ae 
and who then said lat Gelay Ww [ 
Y 1 ' 7 

consequence. WI | ver, did 


hon. Gentleman say in his pu 


| 


report ¢ He said, [ cann t exp sl 
could wish the importance which « to 
be attached toa prompt u of th Py 
tunity which is presented by th ld 

of the Assembly to his M jesty. I 
was written in 1836, y' fter |] 
Aberdeen had been out of offic - but 
what further said th hon. Gentl 

= If it,” th if is, the opportunity, 
missed, the Government will go 1 pidly 
down the stream; if it be rightly-—by 
which I mean temperately but firmly— 
used, I see nothing in Canadian affairs | 
which, with skill and forbearance, is 1 
capable of adjustment.” I have the 
authority, then, of the hon. Gentleman | 


that the differences were capable of adjust- | 


ment, and that the colony was not in sobad | 


a state that it might not be brought safely 
out of its troubles. I rely on no st ite- 
ment of my own, I trust only to tl 

evidence of your own Cx 


your own officers; and by that evidence, 
1 


y 


as [ told you, I will show tha 
delay I rightly charge the revolt which 
1} ] 


has broken out in Canada. Ihave shown 
here, from the evidence of one of your 


last night absolved you from all b 


] 
i 
that he was of opinion, in March, 1836, | 


that he hoped fora satisfactory adjustment, 
and that he then “ saw nothing inCanadian 


affairs which, with skill and forbearance, | said that the 
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hle aa ” 
was not capable adjustment;” and 
I | ‘ ’ 
yet th san non. Get man asked 
? 
iast n t 1 alr OF tri , whether, 
itt p i § sent ol to L I Am- 
} } } 4 l 
i) st i i i ed { 448 mbly, 
: J 
th \ V d. What 
rico L i ( } : 4 | k 
} i tl fate of 
| i} I I e 
‘ > ry’ T 
LO \ . i ( Ol! i rd 
A] ! 1 dat } 
i AU Cu 
i 
i lle 
t ito 
t tI ( } 
t bi o a 
I I 1 1 the 
A 
l Tit l Ab raeen, 
' ] i xerentior 
j i i 9 ] a plion, 
| T | +} | 
th I d 1 had said t what 
t | mplished 
I 
4 ] 
i y f r { iiS- 
ri t } a 
i i n> 
> S n 
: the 
a £. - 
fair 
pl - ye Friend's 
pr the 
L, v 
1 i 
i u re 
\ ia 1On 
I t, A ) 
t ol ldges 
f al th 
re S 1] 
I l larhiament for 
| 
h . d, that the 
’ 1] 
( I i veen 
i 1 { | I d otner 
5 : \ ( ] tor t y 
i i At ‘ | 4 2 
1 
n f the ial and 
: : “ 
O than 1 the produce of 
1 .}: 
the ( \ V 5 i he jariiament 
7 ! 
y har i { 3, 1g WwW ld 
have t T thin its ¢ tro] nd 
th Gov would 
' 
h V i ] he I in show, 
Sir, xact contrary course has 
| } - t ft ypes h ld out of 
I 
‘ | } + 
i Seti n ive DeE id feate 1 
: es ae 
in lence of t unlucky accidents 
} ] { +} LAwatY y 4 
and the conduct ¢ he Government and of 
| . ! ee } ot 
th ti oe ding that it h id 
| A 1 SD line . ; 
i l { uiy Q t t there was every 
17 e 7 LT. * 
sonable prospect of an ible adjust- 
‘ t ] 1 oti re 
ment. In one place Lord Glenelg at- 
uttached the utmost importance to the 
preservation Of strié t secrecy as to the in- 


Struct 


ns given to the Commissioners, and 


strict preservation of this si- 
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lence was essential to thi 
mission, but observed 


too earnestly enjoin their great cireum=-| what was the re 
spection in tl 
word shoul 


them, but that even in the questions pro-| former hope of adjt 


posed to a witness, and in the very man-| tablish one or two 
ner and t 


habitual caution should be preserved. Al-! tended to tenor ty 





| ‘ 
low me to ask how these instructions wei the particular atte 
} ) WWI Pa | +} 4 + + " y 
to be accomplished? What wast par- | them, that they m 


’ ‘Th, wee f ba 


ticular look which the Commiss wast noble Lord can 1 


nstruct! ns. i 


ject to the Government, and thus t As n mol 


certaining the intentions of t G n- | supp had been 


ment, thi 





versed in th per 
there was to be no 
allowed, he wever, ( ' 
Canada, and when he got there he delivered ven. Sir Charl 





a speech to the Assembly, in w] 


I 
left extremely doubtful whether the Cana- 


dians were to have a Legislative Council 


suecess of their; or not, or whether 


even 


1 &7OS 


ey and Sir Geo 
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the question was 


Ch Canadian 
are to the (ro- 
{ WIth the 

t | Oo es- 
yf pohiey 

ly } eYx- 

her 1toent it 
f t Hot to 
vhat wer the 

t I \| i thie 
n ol 

lat is at an 





a 
6 1 reer , 
YVto pubde- 
i 
l ev I VV ¢ had 
] . 
( ld have been 
) Ithat 
| s t that 
i i m 
i O! { 
; ’ 
{ } inted.’ 
' 
iV 
re rel 
I f 1 th 
» orant tl 
V Se 
} ) my 
i Coc 
’ 1 
( s i ha 
) e of thelr 
fid f SU 
Dp I ida. 
? Vy 
+} , ¢ 
he most 
i 
' 
{ Yth of 
nat to grant 
1 ! ma 
t , ’ of 
i » 5S i 
4 | 
\ n Vv. Ul 
. . 
On tt “ } 
, ' 
tches, which 
| + ( ) 
ae ee | \ tidy 
( if r0- 
! | i }UuesS= 
A 
I 
ty t ' 
1; 
i to { 
, 
i th ( 
} 1 Fe Ric ene ere 
ad vy thirty-five 


Now what does 


first communica- 


ford the minority 


irty-five to forty- 





‘ P at 
ite meeting of the 


it was determined 


irs Of supplies; 
al 











— aoe lee ah 
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your instructions are then 


luced trom thirtv-fi t , ; 


your minority is reduc 


to eight, and ill he pes of accomp " 
the end so much desired thus lost 

in consequence of the mis sat 

your own Officer. Then wl | 

Gosford? He the s 

the matter. Kvev hor which 1 | oa 
entertained f wh : 
—what Vv { ( of P 


lication of t! { h 
Lord Glen comt 


pat he sto ss 


publication, r act of 
ject with re { 

gave no ¢ S, 
any caution exe! rty 
but on the en j 
that he 1 t 

dispatch I 

Canad 

the two ¢ ' 
the A ly 

anlar (amare 

the Gove f i 

every 

dest 


there w : 
body then 1 1\ 

every bl | ( 

might make: t 
the more in 

care that you d 

to t| it 

negligence ? ¥ 


course with 
vernment. You cd 
with false hor 


with anv want 


it was through + , 
blunders, that th 

had been entertained 

justment were tak 
you gave the 
advantage over you, on int of \ : 2 
exciting hopes for the | t t 


Executive Council. N 


f 


other point to which I will refer, t Coun- 
Lord, the Member f North |] that 
having already alluded to the | tiv istina- 
Council. Now, how stood the ! a? yen 


Council? When you proposed resolut ’ xe- 


last year, one of the conditions on whicl 
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which the colony was, but in spite of that, 
you lay resolutions on the Table of the 
House of Commons. You knew the po- 
sition of the colony then as well as you 
did when Lord Gosford made his last 
speech, and why not say that the dif_- 
culties were insuperable, or why 
first take the course which y: 
wards compe Me d to take? 

to Lord Gosford, ** We are una 
make a Be weriiog we have 
fidence in you, and we tell you before- 
hand, we leave it to you to make the 
selection, and 
most vigilance, and make that select: 
which appears to be the best.” 
have another instance, and it is the last to 
which I shall refer, of the failure 
hope of an amicable settlement being 
come to, and in this case it proceeded 
from your not having fulfill d the promises 
lade I have thoucht it best 


not at 
f; 


u were ailere- 


71 
Why not say 


implicit con- 


¢ ore 
di 


which you bh 

to go into these 
I had dealt in declamation, the 
Lord would have said that I rested my 


noble 


pia 
therefore, exercise the ut- | 
\ 


Here we | 


niinute cases, because, if 


{COMMONS} 


pressing my Opinion on your conduct with 





ble to} 


} ¢ 


of the | 


ment, who has addressed the 


ase on general statements of charges | 


without having cited any specific 


Or without hay 
the House 
which false 
had not then been realised. I have en- 


ing drawn the attention o 
to any p sitive instance In 


hopes had been 
| 


deavoured iow a few instances in re- 

ference to the conduct of Government 

respecting the Execu Council, and 
P } 


also in res] ‘tions for- 
warded to Sir F. Head, and that it was in 
consequence of yo 
instances that the \ 

not go into the question with respect to 
the military force, but it 
that there is proof that three years ago 
there were a. in Canada who were 
influenced by different feelings in politics 
and sufficient warning should have been 
deemed to be given by that circumstance 
alone to have induced the Government to 
see the necessity of having a sufficient 
force in the colony to meet the advances 
of either party without one party being 
called upon to contend with the other. It 


was not mere ly your duty to suppress the | 


revolt when it “should take place, but you 
should also have been prepared to meet it 
with your own power, and without the 
necessity of calling on either party to de- 
fend the col ony by. means of its voluntary 
aid. On these grounds it is, that I feel 
justified in giving my support to the reso- 


lution of the noble Lord, with a view to ex- 


Ir own acts in those | 
| the Foreign Secretary, who 


appears to me]; 
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reference to Canada. Iam not forced to 
bring the motion forward in consequence 
of any pressure from without ; 
an hon, Gentleman gave notice 
should call the attention of the House to 
the colonial policy, and I wished to know 
in what position | and the party with which 
I have the honour to act are placed in re- 
ference to that motion. At thes 
as I said before, [ shall make no 
tothe House. But this is a perf tly novel 
t } 


but because 
that he 


ame time, 


] 
apology 


notion should n 


4° } 
proposition, that the r t be 
acreed to, because there ts a chance of 
1 . | » . 
lisplacing the Government by it. There 


is no defence urged by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who state they shall oppose both 
the orl ginal motion and the amendments 
f the Canadian policy of the Government, 
You have not a word to say in vindi- 
chine of the charge of 
es lution broughta 
Every hon. Gentleman on the other side, 
or is not connected with the Govern- 
Hy use inthe 
course of the present debate, has aban- 
doned this point, and h itted that 


vacillation and 


rainst the Government. 


re nclm 
is aqm 


the conduct of the colonial department has 
1 i pe eee ere ‘ Se pee eas 
UD cnaracterised DY Vacation, irreso- 
., ae bak : 
lution, and want of foresight. The first 
hon. Member who addressed the House 
last 1 ht after the noble Lord the Secretay 


s the hon. Member 
said—I took his 
e—** [ think that 
y of the Government is 
Ithouch the noble Lord 


for Ma ry wisi pone, 
words down at 
the C 


excet 


inadian poll 
dingly bad,’’a 





spoke imme- 
diately before the hon. Gentleman, had 
aid that Canadian policy of the 
ee was the first and brightest 
gem in the course of policy pursued a ~ 
present Government. ‘The hon. Gentl 
nan was followed by other hon. Member rs 
on the same side, who de Sneed voting for 
the amendment; but, at the 
every one of these hon. Gentlemen said, 
that he could not approve of the conduct 
of Government as regarded the affairs of 
Canada; but all joined in a general cho- 
rus against the amendment, because they 
said they thought, if it were successful. 
we should succeed to office. Was this 
a sufficient reason for withholding assent 
to the proposition before the House? The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had been 


5 | 
the 


same time, 


searching for grounds of consolation for a 
beaten government. 
tleman read an amusing 


The right hon. Gen- 
Lo} 
piece of writing 
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as to the degree of beating which a go- 
vernment could receive consistently with 
its continuance in office, The right hon. 
Gentleman looked back under the inflic- 
tion of the stripes received last week—for, 
out of the five divisions which took place 


Adjourned 








last week, the government were beaten | exp n¢ 
upon four of them-—for some consolation | li 

to the number of defeats sustained by | d | 
former administration I willapply, lit 

the right hon. Gentleman, to t! rec i 

of past beatings to see what de 1 \ ! 
vernment can sustain, and continue to exist. 

The right hon. Gen nan ted vel G 
occasions where former Goy had \ 
continued after be! feat i | 

the instanc Or the ilt-tax nd ! 
measures, when, he said, the Tory Go ~ \ 
ment wer severely be iten J cou may ry 
ever, in addition to t cases quoted y 
the right hon. Gentleman, mention other } 

instances of men remaining in office after | think th 
repeated beating Notwithstanding tl | i M ( 
conduct of ali th il have pres ded us, note j 10 } 
withstanding all the cases quot d by the ae } Re 
richt hon. Gentleman, and notwithstand- mals t 
ing, what I never doubted, his t nacity of |W S ly 
life under the infliction of a severe beating fectly 1 
—tenacity, however, which I admits pro- | s 
duced by the same motive which influenced | d 

myself while in office, n imely, a sense of | fro 

duty to those with whom I acted—I an It ! 
afraid that the right hon. Gentleman, w I 
all his tenacity of life, could ha l t ( 
vive, if beaten under the present cil : 

stances. The right hon. Gentle I k 

how can we persevere in our amendment, 

seeing we are Inca} ible to rag it i 
ment, in case we sh drive the pi 1d 
Administration from offi But I tru | If, 

that we are to come to a division on the | pl 
Colonial policy of the Government, not o1 | will not 
our power to form an administrati I | 
have not toconsider, at the present mo- | 1 bili 
ment, what Government could be formed mndiv 
I have only to look to what the honour of | 

the Conservative party demands, for the | Get ins 
purpose of vindicating their heretofore ex- | t le G 
pressed opinions as to the misconduct and 

weakness of the Government in its Cana- 

dian policy. The hon. Baronet brings for | 
ward a motion on the subject, and what 

would the richt hon. Gentleman have m is tl 

do? Would he have me absent mys If iw le ( 
from the House altogether? Nottoa 

here and avow my opinion, as long as | 

have a seat in the House, would be a ro} 
course of proceeding to which I shall never t 
assent. I might be compelled to give my | enced- 


| 
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on an 
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t 


} ) 


, 


nh away, that I cou 
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irticular question from a 
or a question might be put 


id give no opinion 
r; but 


one s 


> orthe oth 
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sucd a course W 


he passed on his noble Fri 


Secretary, 
| 
course, the 


if 


a counter-i Lut 


Colonial 
hich, after tl 
alte | tO be 


a ae 
ore 


Nn n yl 
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ajesty, respectfully expressing the 


lonial | opinion of this House that, in the present 
natu crit il stat ( many of her Majesty’s 
moved | f np ious in various parts of the 








ro- | world, 1 ssential to the well-being of 
CV r M ty’s colonial empire, and of the 
) 1a ind = impo} t domestic interest 
} | + us 4] 
i- en AC] 1 on thi | rity r tp 
j ae 
flesh | colonies, that the Colonial Minister should 
| 1} be ( ose di] nce, forethought, 
( , activ : m this House 
1 tl iy be able to place reli- 
that the noble Lord at 
| i ft ae] ttl it lo S 
t \ Is q ies 
‘ til, a ; - 
‘ | ‘ 
¥ i li \ ii i s Ot 
that tl ion of the 
] + + 
} ( { C¢ very 
l d to tl 
i . ] nd nt 
| 1 
i IS { n up vo 
i 
ar 4] 
i l tt pro- 
} ¢ } ! 
\ I and divide 
l I i | I } \ | ob- 
| ' . , 
ve ra and 
lent 1 vou su t 
\ } BA } nD in Op} - 
? \7T 
ked thes ) policy of Mr. 
al Vir. Canning did not content 
| t Ln ction of the reso 
’ 1 no previous question; 
) p rative ; but he 
a H r¢ luti n, Exp! ssing the 
Tf 
{ i ( rouse In the line 
wl 1 attacked. This 
h ! nple of t sort, 
$ | i bythe t | Lord « 1 the 
| | remove every dith- 
hs T } 
prod | of the noble Lord 
b] \ sed 1 f fter 
i i \ pa n iS Ad 1 In 
i 3 t whose creat talents 
] 1 
i i I ino testi- 
n r | ne over the tel que- 
itlemen } for e\ n in favour of that 
to t ty d.the nob'e Lord o posit assumed 
E | } y } 
h his bold attitude of detiance: he said, * I 
honld | will no previous question ; I will leave 
" . " 1 ’ 7 _ 
jud the previous question asa shelter for others; 
” } 1 I } 
tainly vill thourzht the noble Lord had been 
tion, | going to propose a r lution of perpetual 
{ ] ] | . - ] 
ya confidence in Le Glenele—but, said the 
, } | be al 
vern-| noble Lord, ** I will meet the motion with 
} ” i 1 ; 
| » flat ve Surely noble and hon. 
| Vembers will not let the oecasion pass over 
another | with me faint testimony of approba- 
thu | tion of the unhappy victim singled out by 
i - 
ted to} the hon. Baronet. Sir, I repeat [ cannot 
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vote for the motion of the 


use | think it unjust 
time I cannot vot O 
tion, becau this latt 


beca 


e€MvodieG 


| . } 
Phat x 
leter t 
rown, we 
hose wl { \ 
rf thre Vol yt 
und { 
sources  } Y) 
j d Jo/ } 
Wit effect —]i 
it we have now a direct 
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out the noble Secretary for the Colonies. 
Now, if the hon. Baronet were the repre- 
sentative of a considerable party in this 
House—if he came 
(as the noble Lord opposite had ironically 
described him to be) of a party prepared 


to take on themselves the Government of 


the country, there might be thing in 
the motion. But what is the motion which 
the hon. Baronet brought forward? His mo- 
tion, 


as } - « . 
on bis own showing, rests on groun ds 


merely special to himself, I pe lled 

< } 4} = Ca } 

over all the colonies in the habitable and 
] . } rr FS | ae ¢} PR 

In the uninhabitabie parts ¢ fe “SIDE; 

and entered into an inquiry as to thei 
} } } 

general condition, and as tot policy 


pursued by the various admiuisti LLiOt 


; se Nagas hoc 
which they had been governed Vhiat 
said my noble Friend, th Iember for 


Liverpool? Did he go through 
those subjects ? No, he left the whole cf 


forward as the chief 
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ance,” but it is, perhaps, a compact 
union. It is, arte a union of Gen- 
tlemen, many of them differing in pru- 


dence and temper from the right hon. 
Baronet, but who have proved themselves 
at the present time to have a master 
his councils. I ha t! 


tne party 
—— during irs under different 
rcum stances, ot 


and 


has appeared to 


y over 
ve observed 
some ye 
adver! sity pros- 


perity, and it certainly 


}me that in their latter days, the observa- 
| tion has peculiarly applied to them which 
1 \ S m OT « Id, tha . p rth are | ke 
pents, and are moved by their tails.” 
({Cheers.| I understand those cheers, but I 
do not think that the remark is so applicab! 
to th nall party that has been so much 


them untouched. He took no notice of | 


the miserable condition of the aborigines 
of New Zealand, or of those miserable 
disputes between the Catfres and the 
Hottentots, or of the disturbed state of 
the Mauritius, which proves to be in a 
state of pe rfect nave Sa He took no 
notice of the present or probabl : condition 
of the apprentices in the Westtadia 
islands, but he fixed at 
ject of Canada, and 
notice has reference, [ imagine, 
dian affairs, but here is an opportunity of 


once on this sub- 


said, ‘* It is true, this 


censuring her Majesty’s Ministers; thi 
occasion is too good to be lost, and thc 

who are eager for a vote of disapprobation 
of the Government should know that now 


to move it, and let t 
carried on the subject of the C 
government.” I must say, that in my 
opinion, the conduct of the hon. Gentle- 
men who allowed the resolutions to go | 
with no intimation that the 


is the time 


BY. 
y intended to 
make such a motion as this was most ex- 
traordinary. I entertain the 
belief, which I think must enter- 
tained by most others, that the proper 
time for the motion, if it was intended, 
was, not indeed on that day of the 
when the Address was moved, or when the 
bill relating to Canada irst brought 
under discussion, but that bill should not 
have been allowed finally to pass wit 
some notice that it was the ‘eehiae 
the hon. Gent] to bring for- 
ward this motion. 


cannot but 
al sO be 
Se ssion 


was first 
} 
n 


10ut 
n of 
men opposit 
That they did not do 
right hon. 
‘ compact alli- 


so, [ fully attribute to what th 
Gentleman says, 


is nota 


idian bill, I 


present moment 


to se who al strong in numbers as 
iny similar party that ever existed i Lis 
Hou Ch course of the I oht oe n. 
Baron t during the p ress of the Cana. 


thought would 
have been this: that he would have 
posed amendments to the bill, and said, 
‘* Those amendments may be rejected by 
the Government, but I must propos 
them, even though the consequences be 
that the ¢ 1 = obliged to 
he 


( 
: ’ 
should bave 
| 


pro- 


yovernment shoul: 


lresign office.” Such is t conduct I 
{should have expected from the right hon. 
| Baronet; but this conduct after the bill 

s been disposed of, and when no notice 
his intention has been riven—for him 
[to propose a ger ral vote of censure 

inst the Government m erely because 
the hon. Member for iene _ hi s submit- 
ted a motion which has ¢ inky 1 with 
very little support from sith r side ye the 
House—such a proceeding I must say, is 





as unlike any of t! former couductof the 
hon. Baronet as it Is 
et that I have ever 


nen in Oppositt i 


unlike any 
seen on the Pp art 
WwW ith respect 
hat has been made in rela- 
tion to the affairs of Canada, appears to 
me that there never was a time when a 
charge of ~~ ae foundation ofa 
motion of censure by the House of Com- 
, bro bie forward for the purpose of 
removing *. 
sround so 


mons 
M Inistry, was made on a 
eht; and 1 will take, in the 
first place, 4 a precedent to under 
what circumstances a person of a very 
reat name, and connected with a great 
irty, brought forward asimilar question. 
The eriod of which I am speaking was at 
the end of the American war. Lord J. 
Cavendish, onthe 8th of March, 1782, 


1 
Snow 
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brought forward these resolutions :—‘ 1. have | to prev volt But | 
That it appears to this House that the do say y ( 
money voted for the army, navy, and ord- duet y ect 
nance, and the debts already incurred, to ¢ k ; 
and laid before this House, since the y in : 

775, exceed the sum of one hund h 
millions. 2. That during t ibov pel ( n \ 

we have lost the thi n colon! f An l \ I i 
rica, which anciently belonged to 

Crown of Great Britain (except the | I nd 
of New York, Charlest vn, | Sar I 

nah) the Wly-acqull d col 

many of our valuable West | 
other islands, and those that | 
in the most imminent danger. 3. J \ 

Great Britain 1s at present ! pred 

an expensive war with America, Fra : 
Spain, and Holland, without a single : hav 
1. That the chief cause of all th it ; 

misfortunes has been the want of 
foresight and ability in h Mayes S t : tion 
Ministers.” Now, if we go through thes | fora ne xd of tin 
resolutions, what do we find to be tl 1¢ fully. One 1 ) s, that ive 
facts on which they were founded, and Rey it Assembly, and tl thei 
how do they contrast with the pres b O “il, 
case? First, a permanent expenditu S try 
had been fixed on the country to the ex i hort { of 
tent of perhaps half a million, and no ( t was 
success attended the resistar tor t : ind 
Secondly, neither the counsels of WoOl l of 
Majesty’s Ministers nor the force of arms \ Uy ; n 
had preserved to this country her colon 1 f rved 
Thirdly, this country was not tat t ( luct 

peace with all the great pow Euro; i | p 
and the world. Having here, then, results { 

precisely th Opp of t t i ' t t 
Canadian revolt, to which the Am ( 

war has been improperly d, | | 
can the House now come toa “ 

of censure on the ground of a want ( whit 

foresight and ability in her M ied previol 
Ministers? What is the case of th 
Gentlemen opposite? That the rebellion L 

has been successful? No. ‘That the te 

has not been a successful resistance n g h 
to it? No. That we have made \ ( su 

improper concessions to the revolters of | 

Canada? By no means. ‘Their case is, Com f ¥ 
and it has not been made out by any : eir rv S t! 
document that they have quoted, that | br their inquiry withou wr ft 
some different course of conduct the revolt att LC f the H to the 1 vit 
would have been prevented. This being, cun that in pl S thes 
in its very nature, acase which it isim- dispu LG ght 
possible to prove, how can we be expected vy, throu y 3 of years, 
to prove an absolute nerative ? Howecan t i ours Li It which 
we be expected to show that, within the notl if n extreme ssity 
whole circle of human conduct, there could fy) of ar uly ap iting 
might not, by possibility, have been a by 1 n authority, larg ims of 
course adopted, the effect of which would money provine ymountinge to1 
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less a sum than 
consent of the 
people, under whose control the 
priation of these sums is placed by the 
constitution. Your Committee cannot but 
express their deep regret that such a state 
been allowed to 
exist for so many years ina British colony 
without anv reference 
having sat mi ide to Parliament on the 
subject.” If had been wished at that 
time to pass a resolution of censure—if it 


had been an object with those with whom 


representatives of the 


of things are have 


communication o1 


I act to bring forward every matter of 
colonial misgovernment—lI say to the right 
hon. Gentleman who then occupi ‘s th 
office I have now the honour to hol d, that 


we should have been more poe than 
he and the hon. Gentlemen with 
acts in taking 
have asked you 
large sum of money without bringing the 
subject before Parliament, 
it for its authority? Did misgovernment 
cease in 1828? The Committee in 1828 
came toa report for which the peop! 
Canada expressed themselves gratified. 
Did then the Government which was 
formed by the Duke of Wellington act 
immediately on that report? Did the 
Colonial Secretary immediately bring in a 
Bill which was founded upon that report ? 
I believe that the whole of the year 1829 
was allowed to pass away—at least I do 
not know that they introduced a Bill then 
— they allowed the Session, in fact, to pa 
without introducing a Bill to carry into 
effect that r | ort, which has been said | \ 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
and which was truly said by 


whom h 


how came to take that 


him, FAVE 


the best chance, at that the very b: 
. ° . Fe ee e] 
moment, for conciliation. o much, then, 


for ** the dilatory conduct;” that special 
charge which has been imputed to my 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the 
nies. | who, th n, 
has been guilty of delay—who it was that 
allowed a whole year to pass away without 
doing anything e onnected with that r port, 
of such vital importance t o the ¢ colony ? 
But what happened in the next year? I 
believe that in that same year there came 
stroug representations from Sir 


should like to know 


James 


Kempt, declaring that matters ought to be | 


immediately settled. In 
nothing had been done. My 


May, 1830, 
right hon 


Friend then submitted resolutions to the 
House declaring, 
that judges ought 


amongst other things 
not to be members of 
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140,000/7., without the | 


appro- 


such a course. We might | 


or app tyit 12 to} 





Administration— 


the Executive Council. The motion on 
that occasion was seconded by my noble 
Friend, the Member for Liverpool. My 
noble Friend used very terms on 
that occasion. My noble friend said, 
with regard to the want of good Govern- 
ment in that colony, ‘He was a 
however, that the unwise 

for ten years by a former administrat 
had contriv little faction 


stron’ 


fraid, 


course ] 


d to raise uD a 


of official personages in the council, who 
had too ojten succeeded In re pre sPHtINE 
themselves as the real English p nthe 
colony, and who resisted the wi id 
shackle d_ the mudeaments even of | 
Governor when directed to the reform of 
abuses, of which they were th vuthe 
and by which they 3 ited, [hose were 
the strong | rms in which that noble I | 
then spoke of the Government of t 
colony. He seconded a motion then for 
immediate measures being taken. Who 
Opp sed that f tion ¢ l ht hor 
Gentleman, the M r ‘Tamworth, 
The noble Lord, t Mem| f rth 
Lancashi ind I tl ho 
Baronet, the h ber for Pembrok rd 
certainly the nobl Lord, tl \lem! for 
Liverpool, voted in the minority for the 
carrying of the resolutions; and n the 
noble Lord, having failed in his object in 
coming forward upon a former occasion, 
accuses us because of that delay which 
ted the existing discontents, and 
ctually turns round and joi the right 
h . i { aw | ) was t} n ] 
use Of the ¢ V Che noble | I 
over to the rizht hon. Baronet and thi 
upon us i¢@ blame, vw much 
more fairly, xd much more natu V 
ought ft t ) eon lec [ 
report of | But tl the right 
iOn Gentiema) Ss : that t I \ 
1 time when creat and de measu 
would have been taken by \dministra 
tion—by the Administration of which he 
was the head. ‘There came a time, at the 
end of the vear 1834, when at leneth 
cisive remedies were to be ipplied, W Dd 


all evils were to be redressed and all 


removed, and the 
a state of perfect har- 
mony and tranq! ullity. But what assur- 
that this would been 


COli0- 


orievances to be 


: : 
nies to be pla ed 10 


1 
nave 


ance have we 

the case? He , that the dispatch 
signed in the Colontal-office would hay 
yeenr such tran ei and such har- 
* See a aie rol. xxiv. (New Sertes p. 1099 
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mony. ‘That is a matter of 
and I entirely differ 

Gentleman, if his acc 
be correet, that 1 


Adjourned 


from the right hon. 


unt of that despate 


plaints of the Canadians with r spect to tt 
disposal of the 
negative upon t election of the |] = 
lative Council. At that time, 
the | 


rormer neglect experienced 


colony, the den d had gained 

for an elective | slative Cout . Wai 
respect to the civil list, im autun ) 
Lord Gosford had, upon a set 

the civil list, offei to oN 

bly that wl Lord Al ( 

posed, and in the same manner. | 
would not tistied with that, h 
because they believed that tl 


intention to Yi 


an elective 


were the Instruction of 


with regard to that plar ‘| t 
witha direct 1 What, tl ( 


have been the answer of t Hi 

Assembly t that time, 1f We can 
with certainty of what might have oe- 
curred in such a contingency from what 


?_-§* It is true that you make 
us a proposal with respect to th ‘revenues 
but then to make the Legis- 
lative Council electiv: we therefore re- 
fuse the supplies. That is the conduct 
which they have pursued since, becaus 
they thougit the present Government op- 


has passed 


you refuse 


posed to an elective Legislative Council 
and therefore they would 1 rant the 
supplies; and if they then had met 

a direct nevative to the ll dem nad 
would have followed in 18 

since occurred in 8 37—a direct 

of the supplies, and then t Lha 


been at that time a stoppage of the con 
stitution in C 
in the year 18 
man has, in my opinion, no reason what- 
ever to s IPpo 
Lord Aberdeen 

thing like the harmony wl 
tured to 
necessary to accompal 
refusal of making the L 
elective, by sending a large ree 
in 1837, to Canada, then in like manner 
ought the instructions of Lord Aberdeen 
to have been so accompank d. Why, the 
right hon. Gentleman says, that for three 
years the whole colony has been in a 
ferment, and full of disturbance. If that, 
then, were the case, he ought, as much 


assure us Of, 


irmed_ ft 


{Marcu 


na rats ne f 
spe uialle 
ror] 


c( 


the Legis; 
Executive 
dev ted 
ty of Monsieur Papineau and 
would not 
r Canada 
is the difficulty of the situa- 
Lord 

lvice of Lord Gos- 

the Executive Council 
; 


I extraction and of iiverai 


atters, then, in Canada 
that the people who 
eled by M. Papineau 


and others were 


ced on the 
he Executive 
lative Council 
hand, aban- 


. } 
> Intolerance 





that other party, to whom the supreme 


mmand was given, I say, then, In an 
er to what th right hon 


yy ) 


Baronet has 
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said, that, whatever step we could or 
ought to have taken, we must ha 
to the same position at which we have 


now arrived—the stop of all constitutional 


ve come 





authority, which bas occurred. But we do 
think, and we are blamed for that suppo- 
sition, that althoueh the Canadian As- 

mbly would not have granted our de- 
mand, and although there were meetings 
in various parts, and much discontent in 
the province, yet wv | believe, that the 
Canadians would not have thoucht of 
resorting to the for« of arms, or Of rals- 
ing the standard of revoit. Persons of 
judgment and of candour were | ssed 
with that opinion, and led us into that 


Those well acquainted with Ca- 
Nova Scot 1, and military 


form a 


be Lic { 
nada 
men 


and with 
compete nt to 


upon those qu stlons, came to that con 

clusion. It was on the knowlede t 
] , 1 

rather on the be tee of such men, that 


the Duke Wellington formed his judg- 
ment on a subject, and which the noble 
Lord last night in vain attempted to quib- 
ble and fritter away. But the plain mean- 


inz of those expressions is 


{COMMONS} 





not to b so; \ 


quibbled and frittered away, and it would | 
remain * ) acquittal of the Government in | 
the noble Duke’s opini n for not havine 
had a greater military force present in Ca- 


T 


nada. But 
the 
other side of t 


there is another authority, 
authority of a person 
he House, must 
sidered of some weight, that of Mr. 
Roebuck. That Gentleman 
I believe, his speech at the bar of the 
House of nts, in one 


who, 


} 1 ] 
ageciaread In 


Lords, or, at all ev 
of his speeches he had declared, that when 
‘solutions of that H¢ 


the leaders of the people 


the ré use arrived In 
Canada, 
and as they thought they 
cient force to ré the power of 
empire, they determined not to resist it by 


sist 


by the | 
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first place it was not general but partial, 
and it was partial because much has been 
done to remedy the grievances of the 
The subsidiary defence is, that 
been put down by the force 
yrovinece, 


the | 


Administration— 


! 
peopte. 
] ‘ e ‘ie ‘ 
that reve It has 


r n +r . ar . ' 
of her Majesty’s arms in 


Ch there a other difficulties—that 
ther ill remain rr it difficulties in com- 
Dini the elements that exist in that 
country into a { i ynlous con- 
itution, | undoubtediy {mit But 
th al i s which wet not 
overcome by tie won Of Mi 
rit in 17Y1l—they wer not over 
com by the a In ints ration of Lo l 
Liverpool in 1825—they re not oOver- 
come by the dm ration of the Duk 
of Wellineton in 1828; and [I know 
not whether they re likely to be over- 
come, but I believe they w not, by th 
idministration formed by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, in 
1834. The presumption, theretore, that 
things micht have been b Lter.. OF that 
there are passages in some of the des- 
pence which do not alte retner tally 
with what hon. Gentlemen opposite think 
the pr pel stvle to be used on the partt- 


cular oceasions,are, [ must confess, trifing 


| grounds upon which to call for the censure 
lof the Hou I must own, for my part, 
] | 


that a 
; of Govern- 


1 
KnNOowIn®, aS every One GOES es 


certain portion of the measures 


4 | } , 
ment dep nd on the decisions of the Ca- 


'binet, and that another portion must 
lepend upon t particular measures 
take by the Mini te! vy] >h S Lue « rer¢ 
of the department—I feel far more com- 
fortable in reflecting that Lord ¢ lz Is 
my colleacue than I did when my noble 


lwas at the head of the 


|} ment. 


force of arms. I am inclined to believe, 
while this is true, that their conduct was | 
such that, although they did not intend to 


break into immediate rebellion, it would 
tend to produce intimidation, 
as was almost sure to lead to cor 
the troops e mployed d by her Majesty 
province. As it has been thought pro per 
to take this upon the 
Canada, I have addressed myself to the 
affairs of Canda, and to those objecti 
which have been made to the policy 
have pursued. The main defence, after 
that in a case of very great dith- 
although revolt has occurred, in the 


in the 
debate 


ns 


we 


all, is, 
culty, 


affairs of 


| proposed > ¥ ts when I 
and was such | 


iflicts with | 


| 


| with reference to po 


T ] } 1 , “hae es é ; 
Friend, the Member for North Lancashire, 


colonial depart- 
I must that when my noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) was at the head of 
that department, « ring as I did in 

far as was 
no which he 
emember that such 
by my n¢ 
of his department 
pular sane ise. and 
more especially when I remember, that, 
embly which repre- 
ble Friend used 


contess, 


oneu 
his measur 5. ind willing, as 


sible, to assent to anyth! 


p Ss 


terms and phrases were used ble 


Friend in the business 


with regard to an ass 
sented the my ni 
the complimentary terms of charging them 
with egre vanity —when I remember 
that these terms were used in my noble 
Friend’sdepartment, and when I remember 
likewise my having had the misfortune to 


eopie 
pe pie, 


YIOUS 





— 
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differ from my noble Fricnd on many | dispute the right of the Mouse t ldrese 
questions of Irish policy—thinking, as is} his Majesty for the disn lL of bis Mi 

now notorious to the world, that my noble | nisters, yet 1 

Friend’s measures with regard to his Ii chievous than P nent i 


policy t nded to inflame and to exasperat censure } i rel { ithiu- 
the p! ople. Lalways hada s rt of hope, i { MM 


not indeed without some misgivines, that} t sthat interferen isti 


ass 17 a } ] ) 
my noble Frieuwd and colle: 7". n linary te of 1] { 
can | ] . 
had pr duced so iill od in J hand, i ( t | 
might be more fortunate in the government , that tl Keres f thata f 
of colonies, and mv continued ne was to | vi y ( I 
that I might not 
consequences flowing from | wasu : I Li ( { t i 
} . ] | 
In the Colo! S, Sim to those which h f i \ ne 


occurred in Irelai l. j il i I af ! pu fety. ! [ ns | 
my noble Friend in respect of the af of to | ind, res] t 

' } 
Ireland h 5 become notorious to the worid, { 1 | rei i j \ ( 


and there is no reason, from any conduct itt t, a mot il of 
which he has pursued t is m lt f , fa 
more than towards any of his forn ( \ ; ere ouvht to 
leagues, wh ( I) . oul 110 la In now t I} { n i existing nh til 
Sup] ress ¥S ith nh With res te % st ] Suc vt 
policy in the at of tl t \ 


ences were (¢ i | ’ ( . 7 
Irish Church. I had hoped, that, 1 | se extra- 
arisen from the opinions early cot ' { ve mad 
by mv noble Friend with res t to tl mc ) \ ; } 
church, those differen not such nitou Hay 
to affect the general principles of admit los > #F ' 
tration. But I own, irom wha I 
seen since—I d wn that I k mi 3? Ts cis 
noble Friend’s |! ng that party wit 

+ 7 T | 


which he was at first « ! 1, and 


ing that to which h is now attached i t { va ivil 


justifies me in saying, that by birth and | d > Onl x at Cj 

family, my noble Friend n y 

to the great Whi ind L I | ay { I f ‘ | 

this country ; but that, when he came to t trar st with 
eer { ' Sy ; 

take an active pal pout i LITS, r | 
terine , ey 1 

peculiar tendencies his pru $ i t nad 

his disposition, led him naturally and in- | that it w he a most ext rv a 

evitably into the ran of those with whon it I t Hor ( n 

he is now associated. Il say a few t t spect 


words with regard to the effec ft imm te wood. aaa 


motion before the House, although 1 : y and 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for ‘Tam- neth for ar portant tutional 


worth seemed to sav, that this isnot a fair! prit t 
argument to be used in this discussion, | t present ninistration, 


The argument has ever been used in tl q AS 

debates of the House cf Commons with l is, whether t cist 1 me- 
regard to motions of this f 1 ‘ 
regard to motions of this | ld 
mention some of the e& ns of ‘= 





laid down by an authority, 
haps, not enough respected by me, but ritv in this H f Par 
which will be hichly respected 


Gentlemen opposite—I mean J Lat cam 1is Hou 
) ‘ he | . } a ae ie ae ae ae } } ; 
Mr. Pitt said, that although he did not] if they should revert to what I must term 





a De . 


| 


| 
. 
. 
; 
i 


a 
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the rash experiment of a general election, 
are they at all certain that any minisiry 
which might come into office would enter 
upon their functions with any hop¢ 
tying on the general affairs of the country 
with so powerful a majority in their favour 
as to enable them to crush an opposition 
to their course of policy? I believe you 
can give no answer to that question; and 


» of car- 


that if the present administration should 
be displaced by the vote of to night, no 
administration could come into office with 
a hope of carrying on the Government 


during a period of three years, with suc- 
cess, as the present Ministry has done. 
Then, if hon. Gentlem 


n Opp site have no 
‘ ’ 
prospect of forming an administration \ 


, ‘ tr y , , } +! : 
any chance of permanence, and if there is 
ru be a . 1} ae 
no immediate calamity to call for thi 

i 1 1 E , r 
intervention of the House, or any imme- 
diate benefit to be obtained by it, | D 

' 
bound to say, that they are p Ing 
as } . | ! 
upon some subtie doctrines of pi puY, 
3 a i i * 
analozous to what is termed in loziec, tl 
media scientica, forete] vents ich 
would have occurred if « n hypo- 
! } . } ] } 
thetical premises d been 1 i a ( 
is an uncertain and dangerous ground fo1 
the removal of one ministry \ there is 


no reasonable prospect of the formati 
another. I have but one word to add to 
the form in 
itself. The 
Leeds, after 
of a call of the 
of censure against one individual Se 
of State. If the hon. Ba et 
think proper to insist upon pressing 
motion to a division, I think Lam bound 
to take whatever course I may think most 
proper to give a direct negative to it. 


Jue preparation and notice 


House, has moved a 


Nothing which the hon. Baronet has said, 


and nothing which the noble Lord opposite 
has said, will prevent 
what I conceive to be 
At the same time, however, I put 


j 


me from doing 
my duty to a col- 
league, 
it to the hon. Baronet whether, as he 
perceive that he has not succeeded 

taining any great extent of support fiom 
the House for his motion, it would not bx 
advisable to abstain from forcing a 
upon it, in order that, having withdrawn 
it, hon. Gentlemen opposite might not 


must 


1 
in Ob- 


vote 


have any pretence for saying, that their 


amendment had not been met. I therefore 
eel boun 1ot necessarily putting aside 
feel bound, not ne ly puttin id 
the motion of the Jaronet, to re- 


quest, on the pait of my colleagues, that 


hon. 


nothing may be allowed to prevent the | Buller, Sir J. Y. 
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} 








| Bateson, Sir R. 


| 
| 
| 
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House from coming to-night to a division 
between the two great parties in this 
House, 

Sir William Molesworth would 
tainly give his assent to the proposition 
of the noble Lord. He would withdraw 
in favour of the amendment: 
but at the same time he begged to 
that he could neither vote for nor azainst 
the noble 
not vote ag 


cer- 


his motion 


State, 


Lord’s amendment: he could 


inst it, beeause it 


’ 


censured 


the « duct of Government in res pe Ct tO 
the affairs of Canada; and he could not 
vote for it, because it censured, he thought 


harshly 


and unfairly, persons whos 
he had endeavoured to 


House. 


support in this 


aS a substantive mo- 
divided :— 


-Mayjority 29. 


‘the Avs. 


— om 
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- 


ee ae 
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_ 


lquhoun, J, C 
ompton, H. Ge 
onolly, E. 

ool | Sir ¢ we 
] } 


opeland, 


Bateman, J 


Alde rman 
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M. orry, hon. I. 
Bentinck, Lord G rtenay, P. 
jethel, KR Crewe, Sir G. 
jlackburne, | Cripps, J. 

7 ri . 
slackstone, W.. Dalrymple, Sir A. 


Damer, hon, D. 





slennerhassett, A Darby, G. 
Joldero, H. G Darlington, Earl of 


Dave nport, ive 
De | Ol ey, oR Fi. 
Dick, Q. 

D’ Israeli, B. 

Dottin, A. R. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Dowdesw ll, W. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, hon. W, 


roadley, Ll. 
sroad wood, I. 
rownrigg, S 
ruce, Lord E. 


ruges, W. H. L. 
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home, though that legion might be consi-| to present on a subject which was of the 
dered as broken up, with the exception of! very highest importance to the people of 
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one or two small corps; and it was ex-| the northern part of this island, and to 
pected they would be settled with, both in} which he begged to call the attention of 
reference to their pay and mari hine-money, | her Majesty’s Government. The petition 
in the same wav as the others had been. He! was ioned by 41.000 inhabitants of 
could assure t} id \ 1 Lord | Glasgow and its vic i most 
that the best ctlorts of her Majesty’s Mi- | num isly-sioned that been presented 
nisters had been in santly exerted with tl to either Hou ff Par youl 

Spanish Government to obtain for those men | on any subjeet. The petitioners represented 
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now carrying on a quasi war. the people of Canada, and to encourage 
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slavery, he supposed that nothing would be 
done on the subject this Session. 
ia Viscount Melbourne said, that he saw no 


Lord Brougham said, that he had a petition | particular reason why the noble and learned 


Conversation ended. 
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quence of the inattention of some of those 
to pay 
h were required 


who were likely to be called 
those rates and taxes whic! 
to be paid. If their Lordships would be 
pleased to advert to the provisions of thi 
Reform Act, they would see that 
provided, first, that a person should 
possession of the premises 
claimed to vote for twelve 
that he should have paid his rates a 
up to the 5th of April, and 


have resided six months 


on 


he iY 


months ; 


complying with these pr ( 
be put on the register from the month of 
November, and have a vote. But what was 


the object of this Bill? It did not say that 


the elector was to have an additional notice 
to let him know that he 


from the overseers 
must take care and pay up his rates and 
taxes in time, but that he should be regis- 


tered again, and put on the 


ters in 














they 
aK in 


{i r which he 


next, 
nd taxes 
; should 
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placed on the registry ; and it was therefore 
concluded that the payment of taxes at the 
time required by the law as it should 
be remitted, and that pe rsons wishing to ex- 
the franchise should only be required 
to make payment in the October of the 
year preceding that in — h they clai 
the registry. 


to be pl: 
he a wht their 
pt, 


a propos il which 
1 
was carried, a door would be opened for the 


? 
ought not to a 
admission to the registries 


st ood 
ereise 


ed 
mea 
iced on 


as if such ; 


in reality ur ah to pay the rates and tax¢ 


required by the law. Their 





oug to recollect, that since the passing 
of the Reform Bill the taxes payable by 
houscholde rs paying 100. of yo rly rer t had 
been greatly reduced, and he believe 1 that 
the poor-rates had also been diminished. 
These reductions had afforded great relief 


to that particular class of persons, more 








the following Ne vember, if would pay | than had been given to any other portion 
£ +} } ? 5 . re ” } Be , } } Q , an . 
up his rates and taxes b fore the 11th of | of OC 1cty > and he thought that under the 
ameonescien Thus it extended the time for} circumstances the amount of qualification 
the payment of rates and taxes, due on or{ ought not to be further diminished, for if 
fad L “ y ‘ ‘ : y } : 
before the 5th of April, for three months, | it were, a worse description of electors 
ro : . } . WW 
and made a grant of six months in favouwn ould be the inevital nsequent Tic 
f ee : vac «war in thy anet yerfeet y yIlected that no}! ] jend of 
0 persons wn se names were on the registry. I rie iV COLICE GQ that al L€ I a ot 
IX? » 1 r\ } 1, . a ¢ ¢} : 
What would be the consequence? Of} his, whom he did not then see in his place, 
} ; 
_ . cal : ? } ee . 
course, the effect of the measure would be | had warned their Lordships, on a former 
to add largely to the number of vot rs | 0 ion f the danger of making any 
throughout the country, and those voters} approach to democracy in a measure like 
. ea) ae . + i . 7 ae 7 ca Ln 
would be of a different dk ript 1 tO tho j th i 1 he told them 1f once such a mecae 
: } ae } } } 
at present on the registri Phey would | sure was adopted they could never retur 
. : 7 7 } } ae : | . 
not be required to pay theirt ind taxes} Dat [fit was found, when carried into 
: } } ners = $ ar TEE TTRCTATE TO ; : 
up to the time they were required to pay | operation, to act injuriously,—if its ten- 
rae as the law stood at present ; and that | dency was found to be destructive to th 
j - a ‘ <. = 
law had been framed after the most mature | pt ind well-being of seciety, still they 
. . 1 } ‘ } 7 
deliberation. It might therefore happen | could not step back to the place from which 
. * " ' , °n Pv.) ‘ 
that many might be red, and actu | they started, for, if once granted, the mea- 
exercise the franchise, who were, in fact, | sure must be permans ecing no neces 
unable to pay their rates and taxes, as| sity for a measure like the presgnt, and 
° Pi . ° , Ts we — ° 
required by the existing law. It was said, | fearing the consequences which might re- 
that at present many who were abl to | sult from its operation, he, for one, could 


pay their rates and taxes were prevented 
from having their names placed on the 
registries on acco nt of not knowing when 
those rates and taxes ought to be paid, and 
this measure was proposed as a remedy for 
that inconvenience. But no pet had been 
tendered showing that any inconvenienc« 
actually existed, and before such a measure 
was adopted, he thought the fullest proof 
of inconvenience should be required. It 
was also argued that for want of notice of 
the time when the payment of rates and 


taxes wasrequired by the law, many neg- 
time | 
and in 


being 


lected to make payment till the 
appointed for payment was past, 
consequence were disqualified fron 








not consent to its being reat 
He r commended their oe ips not to 
pass this Bill, and, convinced that it could 
be productive of no good, that its adoption 


would only encourage further demands for 
other changes in the existing law, h« 
begat e leave to move, as an amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time that day 


six months. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that the noble 
Duke seemed to think that the respecta- 
bility of the voter depended on the payment 
of rates. “uch, however, was not the case, 
for his respectability was tested by the sort 
of house he occupied, the law requiring 


that that house should be of the value of 104, 
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nothing to call his attention to the fact, ! notice of every one claiming fo exercise the 
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ee 
un ul H a | ty . e wl ch would ine 
1 I J 
ne 4 / 1 tl i! f t Reform 
: | 
measure wen : but he conceived that the pr t 
nyporte a 1.3 , ° ’ 
5 : I 1 O cl te i¢ ind thut 1t OD-= 
" 140} } t ‘ im h { } { 
li I a, 7 : i ( Vas to pre\ t persons from 
Se ne ae: Se: 5 eee ee tha “naw : . Bowes . . . 
ORCS MMTOUUCe a UI Pent me being d prived of their rights either by 
+ i ‘ . nA tas x 1 t - 1 ° 1 — ] . 
ment of rat ind es a unc their own laches, or by the neglect o1 
Ce - y. ) . ach nal CW ] ud of any ot! I ] rave Lx Knew ti! t 
OFIp iOanry Er pay hi 1k |} many po who did not happen to belong 
. URS ng . , ndared + co yr lie hae aN 1 ' . . % 
taxes Was not only rendcread to a political club in the beroueh where 
. Avmont yf ' nte ‘ ¢ icy) 7 1 ( Pe | : “4 , a : ape we 1 . 
the payment of rents \ al PCC, {they resided frequently received no notice 
rell as the occupation of of J ean 
well as the occupation of a hou , ites were due, and were conse- 
rearliv ronf } t , ter ]ya la . ; . er . 
yearly rent. : rest OF Tesp.' ‘ quently deprived of their rights as electors 
EES ee ers, eae, ee are. ‘re te RE i : 
quired by that Dill was a mixed O1 With r 1 to the argument that the pay- 
T ] tha tral vient na C 1 7 “hae 
ni 1y5 ~ - 7 ‘ ’ ah n of debts when due was a proot of 
ta Ss. a t I i i l } | \ he ld Sav Was though 
See: er | us 
be uv . i { tL Wi the practice at 
1 4 é Pe | 4 y ’ 
i ( I Club, that at White’s and 
] t the rule to call for a 
an 1) 1¥)¢7 "7 ] x 
a f the riptions until a whol 
‘ 1 } } | 
. had | year aft had becom {1 ld 
! r ot { second 
} 
the ox! \ } { ; 
i 
| 
' ! 1 . 
ud, t in all parts of 
Io = ] | . 
} } \ ? t } r 1) 
: cou | th oor-la unions 
til | ‘ ie ) Ya y \ liced 
ey rate} Cl ovliged, DY 
é y of os ee 
: : : ( r the m1 loners, to pay their 
KNOW { a 1 ‘ 1 ay. : 
5 . ’ nonth iftel hey { > clue 
\ ; to cerel th saan ’ 
p ‘ } 1s | | considered the present bill as the com 
( i ( i i 1 not | c "e ve 2 
: 1 ; | mencement OF a Ser! OL invasions on the 
( Lt 1 1 ument : 4 ) 1? 1: 
Jj Ref Act, and SNOUId ac ordingly vote 
Va ; ‘ 1OUL | 
: t if 
hay ; bi nh t i l { 
} , ' The Duke of Pirhmand hserved 
and learned | on woo] k. was to] Phe Duke of Richmond observed, that 


brn, (a mth. 2 it. Ele had| the Reform Act required the payment of 


im a nen , 
’ | } ,° ] Al +) YY ” , + . 
hitnerto ! = . “4 ’ tuti L} ner raves pesiaes the poor-rates. 
maxim w 1 was | id to} Che House divided on the original mo- 
; : j i : 
kno { Phat doctri e ion.— ntent—F! it 45; Proxies 37 
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703 Joint Stock Banks. 
age. Ifthe right hon. Baronet would al- 


low him to put his name on the Committec 


if he would not consider it a degradation, 
he should feel himself highly honoured and 
flattered by the permission, and he had no 
doubt that some suggestions would be 
thrown out which would enable him to 


prepare a measure by which this blot upon 


eee Peet 


our system of jurisprudence might be wiped 
out of the statute-book. 

Sir E. Sugden remarked, that he had not | 
had an opportunity of looking at the Bills | 
introduced by the hon. and learned Gentle- | s 
man opposite, and, ¢ thers fore, he was not in 
@ situation to say whetl he could rr 
to a secon 1 reading of ion without a dis- | 
cussion. He would, however, look at them, 
and if he thought that it would be neces- 
sary to discuss them first, he would state 
his opinion to-morrow. With regard to 
the law of heriots, he thought that it ought 
to be abolished, but the question was a 
difficult one to deal with. The House, 


however, ought to be aware that it was not 
copvholds only which were subject to heriota, 
but that, as many Gentlemen knew, heriot 
were due in many instances in respect o 
frecholds. If heriots, therefore, ti 
be « ubo] ished, they could 

by the gradual enfranchi 

holds, and it would be necessary 
general law for that purp: 

Subject dropped. 


ra a 


were 
I 


) 
abolished 


Joiner Stock Banxs.] The Chancellor 


of the Exchequer rose, to postpone his 
motion relative to the re-appointment of 
the Committee on Joint Stock Banks till 


Monday. 


Mr. Hume wish 


d to know how it was 


possible that this motion could be brought 
forward on Monday? He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would fix some day 


discussed, 
nt 
juiry to 


when the motion might be fully 
as he intended to move an amendm: 
the motion, extending the in 
Bank of England 

The Chancellor és the Exchequer was 
not aware that there would be any op Ip OSI- 
tion to the re-appointment of the Com. 
mittee. As, however, his hon. Friend in- 
tended to move an amendment, he would 
select an open day on which they could 
have a full discussion. 

Sir R. Peel would suggest, re the 
right hon. Gentleman committed himself 
to a renewal of the Committee, 
a subject for his considerati 
re-appointment was 
The evidence 


- 
befe 


D 
‘ ‘ 
that 1t w 


whether its 


as 
at 

utely neeessa 
if not complete, was pretty 


n} } 
abso V. 
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rearly complete, and there would be an 
immense advantage in drawing the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee to a close. At 


present, the banking interest was ina State 
of great uncertainty, and an advantage 





was given to the weaker establishments at 
the expense of the more wealthy and re- 
pectable. If, however, the Committee 
should be re-ay pointe d, he should advise 
the immediate ¢ ompl tion ot certain bran- 
ches of the evidenc in order that her 
Majesty’s Governm might be enabled to 
te at once how they were prepared to 

aK 
quer thanked 


- et } + 
ranches, 


0) 

l n 

those branches and certain Joint-stock 
.] . 

banks. There was, also, a question as to 


the Bank of Ireland, 
had been made at all. 
hese were the points wh! 


into which no inquiry 
He believed that 


1 . e2}) 
nm were still 


noticed. If they went over the points on 

which they had already taken evidence, 

they would not only undertake a very 
| 


mut one full of inconvenience. 
Ae ei therefore, understand 

osing the revival of the Com- 
to consider those points 
had been taken, and 
of eoine over the 

Be 

evidence had 


nce dle Ss task 
( 


was only 


1 no « videne¢ 


1 
the 


uUrpose 





so much 
before the H 


} 
l. 


bee n laid 





ea ly 
Motion post} 


yONe( 
MOU ae (Or 


Friday, March 9, 1838. 


OFR D's, 








Mineres.}] Pctitions presented. By Lord Bannon, from 
Electors of <, for an annual revision of the Registry 
in Ireland; Ba Ige, for the continuance of 
Medical Charities; and from several other places, against 
any National system of Education in Ireland which ex- 
cluded the use of the Holy Scriptures.—By Lord Repegs 
DALB, from Inverness, for the establishment of a Morning 
Mail from London to the North.—By Earl Stanmore, 
from Merthyr Tydvil, and from Huddersfield, for the 
immediate repeal of the Poor-law Amendment Act.—By 


the Earl of Rapwor, from Ashburton, and from Black- 


burn, by Lord BrovGHam, from Ashburton, from Wes- 
leyan Methodists at Acton, from Bath, from Wesleyan 


Methodists of Penzance (Cornwall), the inhabitants of 
Wincanton, 


Dorking, Airdale College (Yorkshire), and 
from several other places, for the imme« abolition of 
Slavery; from Dunbar, Kirkintolloch, and other places 
against — rant to the Seoteh Church; from Solicitors 
of Dundee, agains \eriffs’ Court Bill; from Cupar, 
to amc a the Reform Act; end from Cupar, to repeal th 
Corn-lawe 


liate 


t the Sh 
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70 Abolition of Slavery. {Maancnr 9} 


Lord | 


n of | tHe Su 


Apouition or Siavery Act. } 
Brougham wished to ask a questio 


his noble Friend, the Secretary for the | Phe Duke of MWe 4 thought, that 
Colonial Department. He had read with | pethaps the better course would be to 
great attention the bill which his noble | | pone the s nd reading from Mond y 
Friend had laid on tl table respecth to Lu ) that ' the 1- 
slavery in the West Indies: a bill which rmation required by the nobl ch 
did not satisfactorily meet his LJ n be pr 

Brougham’s) views; but one of the most Int tion to 


important of all its clauses was that which |‘ tponement but he 





gave ci rtain powers to the gor lor, O1 ; L tl Lords oi 
rather to a court of err n the « ty 

with respect to actions and judgment L10V ent reproached tor not 
whether in matter of equity or of law. Novy nst lorward this 1 Ure. They 
he wished to ask his noble Friend t ullty OF great lay, to 


was the constitution of 


and particularly the constitution t L nau | Mt tS t 
° . 1 | +},4 . . 
court in Jamaica, and what ir numl in 


were ? ac Ol enr pp m Tor delay Came 


ef } om the n rr 0 i i, WhO Wi 
Lord G/e ela said, they « nsisted of the ‘ 3 ; : 





3 4 Ihe 1c lt} l } { ! ( ies 
governor and two or three of the coun ; proack 
. : - ae that ay t con l by the 
lam not now quite certain which ae 
“a \ P oy } 0 1) lI nad ined with 
The Marquess of Sligo: I can inform | 4) 1) 11 
bl 1} . } ; ‘tf LODE i rned Lord 1 ] sing the 
my noble and learned Friend—- | Government: to. uae ‘all haat ak. aaa 
> + . i 
Lord Brougham: Ay, ay ' but n wit his measure. H r. ] had no 


noble Friend did not draw the bill. If it |objection to postpone the second readine 
1 te, he ; Sy ee r | : als cole! Carat: > 
had been drawn by my noble Friend, I | from Monday to Tuesday for the conven 
: ot : \ 
should have understood it; for he would | ah sha: wi = 
’ | } iu not Ju 
have known what he was about. Will | Lord B id, that | previous 
my noble Friend, the Secretary for the | course was perfectly consistent with hi 
oo is : . | cs ; ‘ 
Colonies, Say whether there is a court o 1) sent propositior He did 1 wish to 
error in every colony in the West Indi | bring " m ure: it if 
Because, if there | not, then those colo- |] | { 1h h hay 














nies which have no such courts will be , myossi him to « it 
deprived of the benefit of thi bill alt f t it]- ived 
gether. There are different const tri cause it was 
in different colonies, and I hope my noble | framed n the supposition of there bei: 
Friend will accede to the propositi nla Le l a court ) nd it 
about to make. That proposition ts 1 ; led unon the sunposit that 
move for a return, sf ing thee nstitution i those wu 1oatks 7 aol the con. 
of the courts of error in the se Ul col t irt ! 1 ich 
nies respectively to which the bill applies, | ] Was there vthine. he 
and in the mean tim postpone the second | I , h- 
reading of the bill he may th, 
Lord Glenelg had no obje ti t] ut rfections ? 
return asked for by the noble Lord; but |] ld | } uld agree 
he had a decided objection to postpone the | to the q t unless | \ 
second reading of the bill on that account. || er! ( ited 
He knew that in some of the colonies there | The Marquess of Séigo said, it was de- 
were not courts of error, and it was hi iral t] the vill ld be carried 
intention, as he should be perfectly pri throu before Ea in order that cer- 
pared to do on Monday, to state to the } tain proceedit should tak ce in the 
Ilouse, what it was proposed to do with | colonies wl the bill render cessa 
respect to those colonies in which no courts ( would submit to the 
of error existed. Hou whether it was quite fair on the 
Lord Brougham had no wish to delay | part of 1 nd learned Lord to 
the second reading of the bill ; indeed, his iter Into 10 bill bet th 
opinion was, that the sooner it was dis- | individual wl ntroduced it had an op- 
posed of the better ; but it was necessary | portunity to clop its proyis Witl 
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respect to the proposition of the noble 
Duke, he was most ready to accede toa 
postponement of the second reading from 
Monday to Tuesday. 


Cuurcn or ScotLanp.] The Farl of 
Aberdeen wished to call the attention of 
the noble Viscount at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government to the subject of 
additional endowments to the Church of 
Scotland, which was spoken of yesterday. 
On that oceasion the noble Viscount in- 
formed their Lordships that the subject 
was under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. Perhaps the 
had since discovered. that the result of the 
deliberation of the Government was an- 
nounced by a noble Lord in another place ; 
but that announcement was stated in the 
usual sources of intelligence in such a 
manner that he was not very well able to 
comprehend the nature of the decision 
which her M: ijesty’ s Government had 
arrived at. Perhaps the noble Viscount 
would not object to state what course he 
intended to take upon the subject. He 


noble Viscount 


{LORDS} 





hoped thenoble Viscount would not consider | 


that he was unnecessarily urgent upon 
this matter, for he could assure the noble 
Viscount that there was no question, whe- 
ther of foreign or domestic policy, that 
excited more interest in Scotland than 
this. 

Viscount Melbourne was aware of the 
great interest excited in Scotland upon 
this question, and particularly with re- 
gard to the course which it was the in- 
tention of her 
pursue ; he was also perfectly aware, that 
the question which the noble , se had put 
was a question asked and answered tn 
another place; ut the same tinie, (referring 
to the usual sources of information) that 
question was said, (whether “2 was so or 
not he could not tell, but he believed not) 
to have been answered in a very premature 
aud undigested manner. This, at least 
showed the ill effects of that 
hurry and precipitation with which mea- 
sures were urged upon the Government. 
Nothing tended, perhaps, more to foster 
that rash and precipitate haste than the 
bringing forward a great number of mea- 
sures simultaneously for the consideration 
of the two Houses of Parliament, upon 
subjects of great importance, and to each 
of which it was, therefore, rendered itn- 
possible that they could devote due and 
proper attention , 
it would be much better to bring forward | 


senseless 





Majesty's - rnment to} 





It was his opinion that 
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measures deliberately one by one, so that 
the whole attention of Parliament should 
be given to each. A great attack had 
been made on the Government for the 
little which had been eflected this Session. 
He could not help thinking, that measures 
of the greatest importance, and quite suf. 
ficient to occupy the attention of Parlia- 
ment, had already been brought forward. 
More particul: arly “ het » he considered that 
the other House of ke aaa nt had been 
engaged on a measure of the highest im- 
portance to Ireland, namely, the introduc- 
tion of a system of Poor-laws into that 
country --a subject amply 
occupy their attention for the time it was 
ith ssi a to the 
had only y y delayed 


sufficient to 


under consideration, Wi 
Chureh of , se and he 
riving a definite auswer 
which had be 
made himself 


to the qt lestions 
‘en put to him until he had 
sufficiently master of the 

details. He could not yet give an opinion 
as to the exact amount of the want of 
church room under the existing system In 
Scotland, or as to the degree to which it 
might be necessary to supply that want 
and that necessity. But he and his col- 
leagues in the Government were clearly of 
opinion that, whatever want might exist, 
they ought not to resort for the purpose of 
sup plying that want to the general funds 
of the country, until all the property which 
had been for a great time in the possession 
or which, at the present 


t 
t 
1 
A 


of the Church, 
time, was Hable and bound to make up 
such deficiency, and applicable to the 
spiritual war ts of the country, had been 
appropriated to that purpose. If a great 
deficiency of spiritual assistance and church 
accommodation were proved to exist in 
any of the parishes in the rural districts 
of Scotland, in which the tei 

ready eiaaied 1, it was the intention of 
the Meet to p apne that assistance 
should be hose parishes from that 
fund to wae h he had, on a former occa- 
sion, alluded, namely, the Bishops’ teinds, 
now in the possession of the 
in any parish in which the teinds. still 
remained unexhausted, the Ministers were 
of opinion, that any further assistance re- 
quired, should be suppli ‘d from those un- 
exhausted teinds; and with that view 
measures would he taken to render the 
application of those teinds, to such pur 
poses, more easy, and enable that to be 
done with more facility than it could be 
done under the act of 1707, which regu- 
lated those teinds. That was the veneral 
Government entertained 


nds were al 
+ 


civen to f 


Crown: iat 


view which the 
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upon the subject. The answer which he 
gave to the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
| 


Brougham) yesterday might have 


understood to be in the negative ; and that 
it was not intended to propose a /arlia- 
mentary grant to supply the wants of the 
Church of Scotland. 

The Earl of Aberdeen supposed, frou 
what had fallen from the noble Viscount 
that some proposition would be made by 
Government on the subject. The nobl 
Viscount had stated, that it was not the 
intention of the Government to grant any 


assistance to tnose districts In witch thre 


teinds had not been exhausted Now, 10 
some of those districts, the deficien V €X- 


isted in a tenfold degree more than in any 
other part of the country. Nothing, bh 


supposed, was to be done for the cit 


Edinburgh and Glasgow, where the defi 

ency was very creat nd to which the at 
tention of the omm} stoners il hithe TY 
been exclusively directed. The noble 


Viscount said, t he would not consent 


to supply the deficiency out of the gen 
funds of the country, but out of the 
Bishops’ teinds. Chose teinds had become 
part of the hereditary revenues of thie 
Crown, and belonged to the public. The 
noble Viscount might put his hand into 
whatever pocket he pleased, but still he 
would abstract the money from the pocket 
of the public, just as much as if he took 
from the consolidated fund. The nob 
Viscount said, that, by an alteration of tl 
act of 1707, he would make the division of 
parishes, the appointment of ministers, and 
the applications ol he teinds, more easy 
but, in those parishes, the church proper 


] + 


might be compared to tithes, wh 





the property of the heritors, as lay-1m] 
priators ; and the alteration would throw 
upon that property the expense of en low- 
ment, which its owners uever comtemp!at 

when they acquired it. At present, 
three fourths of the herit rs or owners 

land concurred, they had the power of 
dividing parishes on application to th 
Court of Session, as a court of teinds. EH: 
wished that a little more of that consider- 
ation, of which he had heard so much, 
were applied to this important subject. 
With respect to urging the Government 
to give information on this question wit] 
unnecessary haste, there was no ground 
for the observation. ‘The noble Lord to 
whom the question had been put had taken 
his own time. He said, that would be 
ready with an answer at a certain period, 


and he had given one. He entreated the 


{Maren 9} 
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Jn ble Viscount to consider this measure 


}more than he a peared to have don 


Li ral Lb of, m obs¢ r ed that though 
] , f , : 
Ul Howie Viscount on a former oct islou 

ul said that he answered a question put 


my: aig *e ; : 

Vy him on this subject In the negative, yet 
.s2.8 } 1: } be 

answer which he gave this Diviit was 

idedly in the affirmative of that ques 

t nD. What the noble \ iscount pre posed 

\ rout a bill, 


a most important bill. What sigm- 


f a could not b ione wit 


é 1 hether the deficiency was sup- 
1 from one fund or from another, it 

We 1S ! Come out of th public poe ket, 
i th teinds were now as much 


| ol revert ~ e consolidated 

‘ » P " | 17 
fund 6O On r \ j eket the noble 
] Hea f He was Making the 
( )) \ net! ne ac nt of pub- 
me i plan could 1 be effected 

| } - ] ] - 
except by a money bill. It would begin 
ith Viost Gi us Sovereign,” and it 

1 > } 
1 ( e th foval sent in th 
f } 

sual m applied to money bills—** La 
i ne le rei Ses i S ets, CCE pte 
el benevolence, et us-1t | veut It 


must be a money bill, and nothing else. 


It would be acting most un ustly to those 
who had purchas¢ d these teinds to burden 
them with the endowment of new churches 
—since, when the purchases were effected, 
ley were OnLy li ible to charges connected 
h the churches that then existed. 
Viscount Melhourne said, that notwith- 


‘ +] me ° I c 
standing the Opirntlon which Nn d been CX= 


pressed by the noble and learned Lord, he 
I sf still adh re t » what he h id originally 
! as to the teinds. There was cer- 

my a distinction between the i ishops’ 
teinds, which were formerly in the pos- 
n of the ¢i urch, nd the property 

hich was at present in the possession of 
the Crown Phat property was taken 
rou the church by the Crown on the 
express condition that it should be applied 
r to ecclesiastical purposes. Dur- 

the vreat alterations made by Henry 

Sth at the time of the Reformation, pre- 


perty was taken from the church with 


— » 


that precise understanding ; but the Crown 
did not keep its word, and some of that 


property was given away by the Crown in 
grants to individuals in England and Scot- 
land. That property could not be touched 
again; but that which remained in the 
possession of the Crown could be applied, 
he maintained, to the purposes of the 

urch. What was the landed property of 
the Church of England? He did not 
pretend to have a full knowledge of the 

49 
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matter, but he believed the property of 
the church was that which had _ been 
wrested from it by her predecessors, 
Henry Sth and Edward 6th, and which 
Queen Mary restored to the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, and which afterwards be- 
came, as it was still, the property of the 
Protestant Church. He took that to be 
the property of the Established Church, to 
be applied to ecclesiastical purposes. He 
thought the inhabitants of Scotland would 
hail the measure contemplated by the 
Government with gratitude; and he be- 
lieved that there was a general feeling 
among the landholders in favour of thi 
application of the property for the better 
instruction of their fellow-countrymen, and 
the supply of their spiritual wants. 

Lord Brougham protested against the 
principle of spoliation laid down by the 
noble Viscount, and begged him to reflect 


upon what he had said, for he might | 


depend upon it, that he would hear more 
on this subject. He had never heard the 
principle of spoliation so openly avowed 
before. Did the noble Viscount think, 
that because a man bought those teinds, he 
was liable to—— 
Viscount Melbourne: 
with an onus on them. 
Lord Brougham: Yes, with one onus, 
that of supporting the existing parochial 
churches. But did the noble Viscount 
mean to say that he bought them liable to 
be called on to support new churches ? 
They were not liable to any demand of the 
kind, unless three-fourths of the heritors 
concurred. It was a mere chimera of the 
brain to suppose, that the teinds were 
lable to such spoliation. Such a doctrine 
no lawyer in Westminister-hall would pre- 
sume to propound. He appealed to the 
noble Lord on the woolsack whether his 
estimation of that doctrine was not correct. 
The Earl of Haddington did not know 
whether his noble and Jearned Friend 
intended by his speech to compliment the 
noble Viscount, or to throw out some 
sarcasm against him; but he agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend that the prin- 
ciple laid down by the noble Viscount was 


He bought them 


a principle of spoliation. ‘I he liability of 


a landholder to give up his property, and 
what he might choose to do as a Christian 
man, were two very different things. It 
was true, as his noble and learned Friend 
had stated, that the landholders would be 
liable to give up their property for the 
augmentation and support of churches 
whenever the Court of Session should, 
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a court of teinds, make a decree to that 
effect. He regretted to hear, however, 
one part of the statement made by the 
noble Lord, because he inferred from it 
that the wants and necessities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and every other great 
town in Scotland, were to be overlooked by 
the State. He believed, that as in other 
parts of the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government, they were much_ influenced 
by the pressure from without; not that 
they were not friendly to the Established 
Church, but they feared to offend the Dis- 
senters and the supporters of the voluntary 
priuciple. With respect to the teinds, he 
so far concurred with the noble Viscount 
that they were a very natural source of 
the means for providing for the education 
and religious instruction of the people. 
He was surprised that after so much delay, 
and the report of the Commissioners had 
been so long in hand, the Government 
were not going to do something which 
would be more satisfactory to the people of 
Scotland. 

Lord Brougham again rose to explain. 
It was a pure fallacy to suppose that this 
was not a public fund, us far as the persons 
who had to pay were concerned. The 
people of England would have to pay as 
well as the people of Scotland, who did 
not pay many taxes, he believed. The 
distinction which had been drawn was a 
mere nominal distinction. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
that it was perfectly tru: e, as state’ d by the 
noble Viscount, that portions of the church 
prope rty were bestowed on various persons 
by that arbitrary monarch, Henry 8th. 
But with regard to the property of the 
church, he begged to remind their Lord- 
ships that the Church of England was the 
national church, and if any revolution 
should take place, by which the Romish 
religion should be re-established in this 
country, there would be no transfer of 
prope rty from one church to another; the 
prope rty would still be held by the church 
as being that of the national church, 
returning, in that case, to its ancient cor- 
ruptions. 

Conversation dropped. 


Tue Cuurcw mm Canapa.J] The 
Archbishop of Canterbury rose to present 
a petition from the bis shops, clergy, 
and Protestant inhabitants of Upper Ca- 
nada. ‘The petition was signed by nearly 
6,000 persons. It had been in his posses- 
sion for some time, as he had received it in 
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the spring of 1834, and the reason why he 
had not presented it before that time was, 
because the petitioners expected that a 
final settlement of all questions relating to 
the Church in Canada would have been 
made in each succeeding Session, and 
from the distance of the petitioners from 





the Legislature, they could not have been | i: 


aware of the exact time when the discus- | 


sion in regar¢ 


} 


1 to their religious establish- 
ments would take place. They 
fore, placed the petition in his 
order to its being presented whenever 
proper time for bringing it under their 
Lordships’ attention should arrive 
events in Canada had brought on 
necessity for an immediate and final settle- 
ment of all q relating to that 
province, and the time, therefore, ha 
arrived when the petition ought to | 
presented. He would read to the House 
the petitioners’ own words. ‘The most rev 
Prelate then read an 
petition to the followine effect: i] 
petitioners stated themselves to 
posed ot Loyalists, ho had left 
United States under the most solem 


had, there- 


1¢ hands, tn |} 


questions 


eX rac t 


Vi 


pledge that they should have a constitu- 
tion in every respect resembling that of 


the mother country, which 
provided for th 
They stated, that in 
pledge, an Act had pa 
George the 1, 


S curity of th ( | ren 
fulfilment 


sed 


which 


ore 


ae 
support of a Protestant Church establish- 
ment, in a way which was not burden 

to any one. ‘They further stated, that 
many of their number were emigrants fi 


the parent state, who ha 
at th 


country, firmly persuaded th ey shoul 

be secured in the inestimable privilege of 

worshipping God in the same way as their 
} 


fathers had 
stated, that a provision | 
the support of the Protestant relig 
Canada, and they humbly represented to 
that House, that they considered that pro- 
vision as part of their birth-right; and 
that they had heard with feelings of th 
greatest pain, that a proposal had been 
made to deprive the Church in Canad 
a provision which had been secured to that 
Church by the most solemn pledg s. They 
claimed continued security for their r li- 


1 
cg | 


worshipped. ‘They fu 


’ 
rad been made 


ligion in 


i of 


gious rights, especially as those right 
been secured to the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Lower Canada, and they trusted 
to obtain permanent support for a Church 
establishment in with the 


Church of England. t to | 


connexion 
On tlie subjec 


eH 9} 
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W hich the a tition referr¢ dl. 


hot 








thought proper to make any remarks 
while the discussions regarding recent 
occurrences in Ci ere gong on in 
that House. In discussions no 
question regarding the Church establish- 
ment in Canada was referred to, and the 
i vortant qu stio rec rdins the civil 
concerns of the color had » engrossed 
it ion that he considered he should have 
icted Improperly 1 bringing the matters 
to which the 1) tition related under the 
dera 1 of their Lordships at that 
til | did ( to introduce the 
PC ( ( of the great 
meut \ vailed in regard to 
the civil affairs of Canad | because the 
t { petit 1] vy related to 
lt ( ! e S f KEne d ; 
( hy of th I ( ns ere simi 
rly tated n reg Lt totl r rei hous 
! H considered _ t question 
ived in the petition ne of universal 
! ( 1 | vas sure he had no 
nee to expatiat that House on tl 
u ‘ya uence WI ch reiig hn exer ised 
r i I I | ! ich I t of a commue- 
{ I the | ficial effects which the 
| iblished Chiu i t country pro- 
( i on the peopl In Canada, th 
; i i 
wWilshment and support ¢ t Church 
vas calculated t pl duce piety, loyalty 
der, obedience to the laws, and that 
t nt tot I r unt | 
( \ lo er ot hi country ou 
ec 1 ll th colonial poss 
a ] é j } : 
NLA j ( {5 pel l Cf th 
vas ry the ter I 
We e of mankind. it 1 of the hichest 
port t it should be tended to 
ill the possession ot I nd Lhey 
ne hat the destini clent empit ’ 
ver¢ ntimately connes ed Wi h é igion : 
he believed that the sar principle cou- 
tinned to operate, and that in the end it 
vould extend i it over the whole 
rth. It had ever been a part of the 
policy of ] nel d to Su] 1) religious 
est tblishment, and he i red, that if ever 


th Interests of I We ex Lue ead 
from her n | policy. he ory and het 
gr r'e thess wou La \ re ly ( | r ll h d. 
If this were tru he 1 if I t duty 
( the overnors I ntry t take 
care { if I lig S 4 \ ni raged 
everywhere, and that they should plant and 
! cherish th tional Cl h in lt our 

oni S, wl h it was allowed pres nted 
the doctrines of Cliristia in their purest 
form. But this was a duty which our 
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governors from the earliest 
neglected. In a document which he held 
in his hand, and which was recognised by 
the Legislature, the duty and the neglect 
of that duty were both acknowledged. It 
was a charter of William the Srd to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and he would take the liberty of reading a 
passage from it to their Lordships. ‘The 
most rev. Prelate read a passage, ol which 
the following is the substance : —‘* Whereas 
in many of our colonies the provision fo 


] 


the ministers of religion is very lean ; and 


? 
whereas others are almost 


religious instruction, and many of our 





loving subjects are, from want of religious 
instructors, verging to infidelity ;” at 
observed the most rev. Prelate, was an 
acknowledgment of neglect— and whereas 
we think our duty to provide sufficient 


maintenance for the ministers of religion in 


these our colonies, be it enacted, &e.” 
That, continued the most rev. Prelate, was 
an acknowledgment of the duty, and 
according iV th harter went on ¢ rovide 
for religious 1 1Hstr iction to the } 0 le of 
those colonies, but all that was to be done 
was to be dk pendent on “the charity of 
our loving subjects”, ‘That was the whole 
exteut of the provision made, and under 
that charter thirty clergymen were em. 
ployed ip : merica before the revolution 
—a number totally inadequate to th 


wants of the people. In this way matters 
went on, and no provision was 
made for the Church Establishment. It 
was aremarkable circumstance, that during 
the course of the American war the 
alists were 
of the Protestant 
persons who belonged to other denomina 
tions of Christians were not so steadfast in 


ade qui ife 


Loy- 


their attachment to this country. This | 
was one of the circumstances which 0 pened 
the eves of the Administration of that 


former 


period to the mistake committed by 
attending 


Governments in not sufticiently 
to the religi erns 
by an Ae t pa ssed « luring the reign of Georze 
the 38rd, one-seventh portion of the unap- 
propriated lands were set apart for the 
benefit of the Protestant church, sv that 
thereby provided of making 
for new ministers sialon 
any burden on the state. As, 


us cone 


of the colony, and 


Means were 
an 
throwing 


17 
aiowanhce 


however, these r¢ served lands were bot 
cultivated, they were not immediately pro- 
ductive; and in the mean time it was 


found necessary that Parliament iy grants 
should be made for the maintenance of the 


{LORDS} an 


| bishop was appointed for Quebec, 


destitute of 


lserved lauds, was faithfully and 


almost universally the friends | 


Chureh; whilst those | enced 


} . . . 
| Protestant Dissenters in 


r 
= | 
{ 

i 


of the original grant. In 
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period had | clergy; and, with the same view, # union 


was formed with the 
pagation of the 
He should 


Society for the Pro- 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
have mentioned that a 
and the 
consequence of that appointment and of the 
other measures taken for the support of the 
Protestaut church was, that, 
the time of the appointment of 


also 


whereas at 
the first 
bisho p of Quebec there were but six clergy- 
men in both provinces, the number was 
increased during the time of that Prelate 
to above fifty; and at the present moment 
there were in the Canadas more than 100 
ministers of the gospel belonging to the 


Protestant Hstablished Church, who were 


woe ly asap by the (sovernment, and partly 


the 
incon- 


ypagatio mm of 
of time 
O arise 


by th ociety for 
the course 


found t 


the ivr 
aes In 


venlences were from the as- 


tl 
e ] 
ignment of so large a portion as he had 


uready mentioned of Jands to the church, 
amounting, he believed, to about 2,000,000 
teres. For, as the establishment DOSst ssed 
ho means of improving the waste lands, 
they remained unpt ictive, and presented 
obstacles to the or ra im] rovement of 
the country. tie recollected that, when 
he was Bishop of London, several plans 
were proposed for removin: won incon 

veniences, but none were considered satis- 
factory enough to be dopte d. At no time, 


vith- 


the Go- 


| 
how ever, Was tnere 


draw Ing the support 


any question of 
afforded by 
eS policy of 
apart those re- 


vernment to the church 
the ¢ 


sand ti 
rovernment, which set 
conscien.- 
tiously followed out. In 

time the dithculties which 
became multiplied, aims were 
for a sesh HO in the reserves, 
which the friends of the Established Church 
maintained were teehee exclusively for it 
by the ministers of ‘+h Church, and 
by the ministers of all the different sects of 
the sap He 


the process of 
were 
and cl 


> La} "le 
€ xX} eri 


made 


the Scote 


| begged their Lordships to b in mind 
that these claims were not prefer ‘red until 


after a lapse of thirty years from the time 
1828 a Com- 
the House of Commons directed 
attention to this matter, and shortly 


afterwards the House of Assembly in 


mittee of 


its 


| Upper Canada went so far as to declare 


that it would be better to apply the 
reserves rather than distribute them among 
all the various denominations of Christians 
to the purposes of education, and of mak- 
ing roads, for which money was wanted in 
the colony. At one time considerable as- 


~wW 





-w 
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sistance was given tothe Established Pro- | he should not now inquire; and he was 


testant Church in the Canadas by gran 


voted by the House of Commons; but, 


consequence of some manifestations in tl 
assembly, a promis was given that th 
grants should be gradually withdrawn, 
tliat it was to be feared that the church 1 
Canada would be left destitut ile wv 
ready to admit that the Goverm t | 
acted with a degre f equity in cont 

the allowances to the ministers of tl 
church at present in Canada; but thes 
allowances would pire ith th 


the result \ ould be, that \ here 
number of clergymen in the two provi 
’ ° ee a 
each of which was 
England and Wales 


clent, that number must, of necessity. be 


considerably reduced. It wa lso a mat 
ter of regret that no proper provision W 
made for tl maintenal of a hoy 
when, in point of { it \ ‘ 
necessary for th i rt of ! I 

’ . om , 

colo S { t % ps s iid be 

i 
pomntea it \ undoubt ti t 
2 ‘ - ] ! 
me rector had been |: \ 
] j bd ' 
ind he understood it >the i 


the Government to sanction thos 


S bd 1 ) 4 4 
priations ; but they could not for son 
be productive, as the land was unculti 
ae 
vated. Such b Ing the Case, 1 was evid 


that unless due means were provide 


7 t ] } — = ( ] . 
Upporth g@ the church in Canada i mu 


fall ; and all persons who had been induced 


to settle in Canada in the expectation of 


finding there a Protestant church estal 
ment, would have good 
plaint. At 


those reserved lands was made to the 


church, who would bave ventured to 
that after the lapse of a few vears all t 


pro} erty wouid be tale nh away, or that bu 
a very little portion of it would | 
‘Lhe different way in which the Protestant 


chureh and the Roman Catholic church 


] 4 ? Dahil } 

had been treated was remarkable. T) 

rights of the Roman Catholics were fully 

recognized by the capitulation of Quebec, 
“ i 


and by two subseque nt acts of Parh 


He thought that when the national faith 


was pledged it ought never to be broken ; 
it should. 
They were perfectly willing that the Ro- 
man Catholic church should remain in 
possession of all the advantages assured to 
it by the Acts of the Legislature; but they 
claimed equal favour for the Protestant 
church. Indeed, in one or two instances 
pensions had been granted to Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, whether rightly or wrong); 


nor did the petitioners desire tha 


informed that after the grant made to the 
R man ( tholie bish« p n Can ida Was 
iholished by Act of Parliament, he con- 


tinued in the enjoyment of the same grant. 


Was it equitable, then, to withdraw the 
I { from th bis} ps of the Protestant 


hurch, while the grants to the bishops 
the Romish church were continued ? 
Perso1 ho had settled in any colony upon 
the faith of Acts of Parliament, had a 
right to expect that those Acts would 
and that their claims would 


be respected. But it was sometimes said, 
ow could this be done? Where could 
found the means to support the church? 


[le admitted, that th was a difficulty ; 
but, although it was not for him to point 
( t to the Government ti pian they 


should adopt, yet he might say that, great 
was, if s not insurmountable. The 

( I religion, which had sub 

st for so long a time in Lower Canada, 


id been est shed and supported by the 


| iW I tiey | Ses d the col ny 5 
vet it thought impracticable for 
re vernment or the present day to 

similar course It was not his 
) to enter into these particulars, 


he wished only to state the wants of 
It was impossibl 
for the church established there to be con- 
lucted with efficacy, and for a proper dis- 
cipline to be preserved, without bishops 
being appointed for both the upper and 
ver province ; and if that were done, he 
thought that, in the course of a very few 
vears, a hundred additional clergy would 
also be wanted. In a letter which he had 
lately received from Dr. Stuart, that ven. 
; 1, that it was impossible with 
such a vast extent of visitation as that 


a distance of 1,000 


man Salt 


hi hi . i 
miles—and he (the Archbishop of Canter 
burv) had understood, that instead of 

IG \ no less than 1.800 miles- 


it one man. however active and zealous 
might be, could v0 through this labour, 
nd do justice to the Christian inhabitants 
of the parish ; he late bishop had 
yxvn his sincerity in this view by sacri- 
ficing out of his saiury of 3,000/., 1,000/, 


} 


accomp ishment 


t of his 
object, and he had so far carried his point 
is to obtain the appointment OF a coadjutor, 
to whom he resigned that sum as a salary. 
As soon. however, as he died, that salary 
eased, so that the Bishop of Montreal had 
een left without a salary; and yet the 


ne 

} 

] . ] r f " ] 7 

duties he had to perform were so laborious 
] 
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that last year onc of his visitations occu- 
pied four months, and if it had been of the 
whole province, it would have taken the 
rest of the year. In the upper province 
there were no visitations, no confirmations, 
and this want of spiritual superintendence 
was most lamentable. He would ask, too, 
what was the sum of 1,000/. per annum 
for a visitation of a country as gui i as 


fLORDS} 





England and Wales together? Now, hat | 


he should desire was, in the first nee 
that there should be a competent provision 
for the Bishops; nothing 
extravagant, but a moderate allowance, 
enough for them to pay their 
and enable them to live comfortably. 
Without this, the establishment must bx 
given up. The provision, too, should be 
solid and permanent, such as by some 
endowments in the province. If it were 
ever to be done, it must be done now, for 
if this opportunity slipped by, 

be done hereafter; there would be no 
means of effecting it. He only expressed 
his hope, that the principle of the original 
plan of Lord Grenville should be attended 
to. It was a wise and liberal policy to 
continue grants for a time until actual 
means could be supplied, and those means 
might be, in some degree, furnished by 
the charity of individuals ; 


expr hnses, 


lt could riot 


duals could be so charitable, why should 
not the nation be so collectively?  What- 


ever money might be laid out for this ob- 
ject in these prov inces would be expend | 


beneficially ; it would bring back a large 


but if indivi. | 


exorbitant or | 


| 





return in the improvement of the morals | 


and the conduct of the people—in the 
inercase of their loyalty, of their obedience 


to the laws, and, he believed, of their 


would say, let not false views of 
or cold calculations prevail over every 
other consideration ; for, in fact, the hap- 
piness of the people in Canada was at 
stake. Did we owe nothing to Canada? 
Did it not furnish persons with the opportu- 
nity of emigr “ig a provision of the Poor- 
laws which he t thought most salutary— 
and thus afford a great relief to this coun- 
try? But was it just to tell those who 
went out that they would find the same 
church established there as they had en- 
joyed here, when, on their arrival, they 


economy 


miles and miles away from the reach of a 


minister of the Gospel? He would only 


country had acted as to the black popula- 
tion in the West Indies: we had there 


| them and to preach to them. 
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raised to ourselves a national monument 
of our regard to the rights of our fellow- 
creatures in making so large a sacrifice fox 
the emancipation of the negroes, and 
assigning such large funds (and he thought 
inost properly so) for their education and 
spiritual instruction. Having done this, 
was it not most inconsistent for us to 
refuse a few thousands a-year for providing 
clergy to furnish the comforts of religion 
] 


4 


| to those who had emigrated from this 


country, and by whose emigration our 
Poor-rates were so much diminished ? But 
there was rseaeies objection. He had been 
told, and he had often heard it repeated, 
that the Sauhiished Church was in a 
great minority, and that, in fact, it was 
the smallest religious denomination in the 
country. This statement, however, he 
believed to have been made from prejudice, 
and by those who did not wish to see the 

for, on the other 
hand, he had been a o informed by most 
credible persons, that the Established 
Church bore the largest proportion, except 
the Popish Church, as was to be naturally 
expected. But there were many circum- 
stances which might occasion this variety 
t dificult to learn 
the truth. There were thousands who 
were without any clergy at all—without 


Pam, ee ms 
estavushnment prosper ; 


PC wtn4 y >» ¢ aa rd 
of statements, and made 1 


any thing remin ling them of their belong- 


ing to a Christian community, except the 
sentiments which they had learned from 
their fathers, or had carried out of this or 
other countries No sooner did a cler: gy- 
man go amongst these pe ople, than they 

flocked round him, desiring him to bictise 
In one part, 


| they had formed themselves into a body 
attachment to the mother country. He | 


and called Congregational 
Episcopalians ; they had a minister of the 
Church of England, and had built a 
church by subscription. He had men- 
tioned this only to show how the calcula- 
tion might be wrong. If the establish- 
ment were as large as this country ought 
to provide for her subjects in all parts of 
the world, wherever they might be, instead 
of its being in a minority, it would be 
soon found that numbers would embrace it, 
and raise it to a majority. The only 
reason of its being so now was, that emi- 


themselves 


| grants were landed in places where there 
really found themselves in a wilderness, | 


| general, 
refer to the different spirit in which this | 


was no religious instruction at all. He 
had endeavoured to make his statement 
so as to avoid anything unplea« 
sent or offensive to any noble Lord who 


| had been Secretary to the Colonies. He 
saw noble Lords sitting opposite to him to 
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whom he felt himself bound 
acknowledgment for the courtesy and 
attention with which they had listened 
to his representations, and at the same 
time he must say, that he should be doing 
great injustice to the present noble Secre 
tary for ‘Ge Colonies, if he did not make 
the same acknowledement to the nobl 
Lord for the frankness of his communi- 
cations and the readiness he had shown 
to attend to this subject; and | 
sure that the noble Lord was sincere i! 
the regret which he liad ex { 
could not comply wi 

posals. He had felt himself under the 
necessity of coming forward now, because 


to make 





if he had not done so . exertion here- 


after would be unavailing ; but, in addition 
to this, there was aida ground, which 
was to enter his protest against the 
trine to which he had ju st referred, that 
the Established Church was to | 
upon in Canada as only one of those s 

which now distract Christianity, and that 





it was not entitled bor 
7 \° ] r 
another; butt deter 


mine for which sect any grant was to be 
made. Suc h Was the tenden V of thi sys 





tem most a meveny prevailing in the 
Colonies, and he thought it right to state, 
that he ae ays felt it his duty to op] 
any thine of that sort at once, and so 
relieve himself from iny remonstra 
vhich might afterwards be made, if 
things were not arranged accordir t 
his views, that he should have © stated 
his objections before. He meant, how- 
ever, to reserve to himself the powei 
of Opposing any scheme as. t th< 
sy } } ‘ 


colonies which did not make a d 
provision for the Church Establishment, 
and if no other purpose were answered 
than informing the public what was t 
policy of the Government as to the Colo- 
nies, he should obtain his end; for he 
believed that the inhabitants of this 

of the empire were not acquainted with 
the real condition of the » Colonies sie ue 
the public had a right to know th Lm 
particularly the state of lela n the 
Colonies, and to express their fe lings 
on that subject. He then moved that the 
petition be laid on the table. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that as an alter- 
ation in regard to the grant for the eccle- 
siastical wants of the provinee of Upper 
Canada took place while he had the honour 
to hold the seals of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, it became his duty to trouble their 
Lordships with a few observations in ex- 
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p! anation of the circumstances und rw hic h 
it took p! ice. In the year J 317, a Com- 
tuted an inguiry into the subject of colo- 


iy 
nial expenditure, and in the report which 


. tc 1 i a . r . 
i} mittee of the House of Commons insti- 








terminated its labours, there w as to be 
found a Pp agraph cont ‘ining a strong ree« 
commendation, to the effect that, as far a 
funds could be raised to meet them, each 
lividu le ony shonid be m ide to bx ir 
xpel whether as regarded the 

7 ( ( ernment ust! . OF reli- 

ion. In consequence of that report, the 
( ronment of the day thought it their 
duty to set about a narrow revision of the 
colonial exy iture, and, im consequence, 
each sur line year the amount of the 
sums voted for colonial purposes out of the 
neral revenue of the country materially 
iminished. In18 the question of the 
I t n f religion, and diffusion 
i rx 1s Inst ( 1h) th ( onies, 
came under f nsideration of the Go 
vernme nd t result was, tl » plan 
with that \ lopted, under which 
if wa r ced t yearly sum of 
19,0007, should } rranted to the Soc iety 
or the pr pag i 1 mot the G Sy l, to be 
by it distributed among the colonies for 
religious purpos It soon became ob- 
vious l n tl rst it was anticl- 
vated, that the fair proportion of this sum, 
» which the province of Upper Canada was 
{ ,¥ inadequate to the wants of 
population ; and rdingly, in 1827, 
\et was passed authorising the setting 

art of a large mass of land, a p irtion of 
the two millions of acres granted by the 
Act of 1791 r the formation of a fund 
for ecc] tical purp . A fund |} iavIng 
in this manner been created, and it appear- 
ing to him that it w iost de ba aie 


| dispatch to carry out the recommenda- 

by making 
pay the ex- 
ses of the maintenance of its church, 


shortly after enterir n the duties of the 
Colonial Department, he thought it his 
duty to suggest to the Governor of the 
colony, as the best mode of executing the 
purposes of 1791, to create rectories, and 


endow those rectories with a limited num- 


ber of acres, applying to them money to 
bring them to a state of produce and in-« 
come. According to his view of the sub- 

rect th S p \\ | h \ most Ii nally 
J . ° ” 
met ! bj t i wh ! t! I In l ar - 





> 


The Churc/ 


~] 


t 


state oi complete destitution: but, in ex- 


pressing that opinion, the right rev. Pre 


pI 
iF 
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Prelate had ol 
great duty of improving th 


the 
e means of re- 


most rey. served on 








late seemed to have forgotten that the law | heious instruction in the colonies He 
had not been altered in a way to deprive | fully agreed with him on this head ; but 
the Church of the provision ide for it by | it was necessary in di ing so to consider 
the Act of see In send out his in- their means, and also that the eolonists 
structions to the Governor, he had parti- | themselves had a right, and laid claim to 
cularly directed him to keep in view the | the right. of d ciding in what ma r this 
purposes for hic that Let had been hould be done Lhe 1 rh rev. elat 
passed, and he believed his instructions | had alluded to the act of 1791, and had 
had been religiously complied st i very geenerally th that act was 
yet, however, nothing had been done; fo1 ) | to provide for the religious instruc- 
though the colonial government h taken | tion of the p ople of Canada. He would 
the matter into consideration cir act | shortly state what were thre pr wisions of 
had not yet received the sanction of the | that et a it related to this subject. The 
Imperial P: rliament, and it would be quite | act of 1791 provided that the one-seventh 
competent for cither House, should they | of every grant of land ould be reserved 
so think fit, to 3 yect it. Iie certainly | for the su p rt of the Protestant clergy 
coneurred most cordially in the s nents | That act also proy led for the establish 
expressed by the righ v. Prelat sto} ment and endowment of rectories, which 
the obligi tion on them { naintaru in tft We to } oly lh ¢ | ! el to t} lerg 
colonies the Established § ! he: | »/ or ft Church of noiand LH Hot 
respect t » th colon ! im int tate what might | called the his. 
the possessic ’ Great Britain | torical facts relati t us subject. “Thy 
conquest, tl “ i t wtot | | appropriated t millions of 
great difficulty, because on them | ac oO y resert but, in 1827, 
surrendered without expt ly stipulatin nother \ Ler by which a sale 
for the maintenance ul support ( v1 ry s authorised, of 
religion ; so that, in point of f hell cres at a tl to the extent, on the 
Church of Eveland in th { ni did ] Of rthofthetwo million acres, 
not and could not sti | identical on the und pros ding h it the money sh yuld be 
sume footing that it did in this count transmitted to this country and placed in 
In the pro ince of Upper ¢ r ther he funds with a view of being applied to 
was the peculiarity of two established | tl benefit of the clergy. In the year 
religions—the Catholic rion, which | 1882 his no riend (Lord Ripon) re- 
England had engaved to maintain, andj commended the House of Assembly to 
the Protestant religion, as the religion of take iuto consideration the act of i791, 
the mother country. In takin the | with a view to make such changes as were 
course he did, he certainly did not believe, | nec ssary for a proper disposition of the 
nor did he now, that he Wi dol Bae rey re ves, bits noble Friend sug. 
thing to weaken the Chi } depriy sted o1 mode of alteration, which was 
it of its just influence | t | this: tl the legislature of the colony 
add, he was convinced that the plan he | should pass an act, transferring the re- 
had suyvgested would, ted upon, } serves to the Crown, thus converting them 
place it on a footing from which it could | into a part of the Crown land revenue. 
not be overturned | Chat was th ucgestion which his noble 
Lord Glenele observed, that biect Friend made to the House of Assembly ; 
now before their Lordships was of ereat | and it was impor t to remark that in 
importance, inasmuch t was nol fort that question to the Assembly 
point which so ex ited the feelin f all | his noble Prien ly acte d in accordance 
classes in the colonies as that relating to] with the act of 1791, which expressly pro- 
the support and maintenance of the differ- | vided for the ea of the local legislature 
ent religious denominations. In decidii S 
upon it much deliberation was necessary, 
and above all it was indispensable that the 
peculiar circumstances of the several colo- 
nies should be considered, and that as fai 


il 
ld 
the opinions of the colonists ther 
expressed by their local legislatures 


as possible a defi rence shou 





ilterine or 1 1) aling that act so far as it 
related to the cler + The 

sembly eutertained the proposition, but 
| So far 
from refusing to consider it, the subject 
was revived : and in 
the very last session a bill was proposed 
for the transfer of thes to the 


reserves. \S- 


no act was passed confirming it. 
in two or three years, 


reserves 
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Crown, which was lost only by one vote. change of Ccircumst 


e mad 
He admitted that England was bound to provisions in ble t] 
redeem the pledge which she gay i t to 
1791. As a member of the Church ry 01 tal 

England he was most al xious to pl { 


the extension of that religion it) t it 5 1 Parhamet 


colonies; but he must bee leave t » | | 
serve that this was a question ¢ nsid t in tl 
able debate and discussion i] 
obliged to state, that it was by no m t t tl 
admitted vener Ily that the ( hurel I I { En land 


England had an exe 


clergy reserves. bout ) I » the mode 
ae aa 1 } ] } 
claim wus made by th COT Churen 


a participation in the el \ \ 
That claim was referred t mel 
of the Crown, Lord Gifford L J , my traordinaries 
| yndhi rst: and it was thet ' acl sup 
the act of 1791, giving the 1 t - and 1 


nnnort ¢ ie Protestay epa ney \ that 4} 
support r the Prot ( : t 


the two established chur of S sti- 
and Eneland bhey we { t { pl a 
the clause refer to end » | ! ! ts uld | 
reciories ap) \ 

of | I land : fi 
this exc n, provi the appli- 
. . i 
the Protestant cler Ine \ 
Scotch as well ( t bat l iml 
The Committe l i t ¢ 

pre ssed the r el re t ft 
opinion of tl - 
respecting r | TT 
that there sho Ic] I } i ( } , ( \ t of this 
clusion of oth d t 


ier det , il ! of } I. to 
tant clergy. ‘therefore 1 is per 


clear that it was not an undisputed ¢ Car it 

tion thatthe Church of England had . { ( and 
exclusive right to the cler: reser th 
But even assuming that it not qu t nd 
tioned, he believed that 


Lord Grenville if th \ had ] | ler ry 
forty years ago that tl A t the sum 
claim some voice in 4 i tter t { 5 vhich 
the various persuasions — ¢ ‘ ; nd tha 
should put forwiat 3 t v to 
reserves, and should to tt hich 


Assembly to grant the 
have said, upou slid 
‘*that is precisely t] 





stances provided for in ¢] ( ( N t t! this 
we know how dificult it is ymntent 
upon such a st bye t rai pom I tions 
likely to increase to a 1 ext s of the 
how absurd it would be to fi it deter { ply on 
mine upon anew system when there are the sul pl ! y memo- 
scarcely any inhabitants. To mal ( t last 
and declare it irrevocable ike those of ( e General 
the Medes and Persiar | t a [ mplained 
binding for all ages, is an \ | neland could 
we do not possess ; but looking to the pn imilarly circumstanced, stating that 
gress of things, and to the certainty of hey were deprived of their just right t 
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participation of the clergy reserves, which , should cease with the last holder, it was 


was sanctioned not only by the legal 
authorities to whom he had referred, but 


admitted by every successive Government. 
The General Assembly had accordingly 
taken up the subject very warmly, and the 
agitation on this subject might lead to 
petitions from other quarters. ‘The Church 


of Scotland received from the Crown 
revenues in Upper Canada 1,500/. he 
and the ae of the Synod of Ulst 


700/., making in all for the clergy of th: ut 
class of religionists 2,200/. 
also received from the s 
a-year. Undoubtedly the men vie ‘rs of the 
Scotch Church formed a numerous and 
powerful body in that colony. All these 
questions tended to involve this subject in 
very great difficulty and perplexity, which 
was not to be unravelled by the will of the 
Parliament of this country. No assembly 
was competent to deal properly with this 
question but the local legislature. But 
now it was proposed and urged, that 
additional funds should be given for the 
benefit of the Church of England. In 
speaking of that Church, he wished to 
observe what course had been taken with 
respect to the Bishop of Montreal. The 
late Bishop of Quebec, whose merits and 
character it was impossible to laud too 
highly, had a sum of 3,000/. a-year granted 
him in the estimates. He stated his wish 
to have a coadjutor appointed, offering to 
give him 1,000/, a-year out of his own 
income, upon being informed by the Go- 
vernment that they were under a pledge 
not to place a fresh appointment on the 
estimate for the constitution of a new 
bishopric. Dr. Mountain accordingly 
went to the bishopric of Quebec as coad- 
jutor, receiving 1,000/. a-year, and con- 
tinuing to be paid 900/. a-year as rector 
and archdeacon. Shortly after, the Bishop 
of Quebec died, and then the Government 
felt it very difficult to propose a vote for 
continuing his coadjutor’s income to Par- 
liament, and they certainly would not 
have done so if the situation of Lower 
Canada had been such as to admit a pro- 


a ‘he Catholics 


same source 1,5000, 


position being made for granting an 
income to the Bishop of Montreal. They 


felt, however, that without any departure 
from their engagements they might, under 
the circumstances, submit that a grant of 
1,000/. a-year should be made to the 
Bishop of Montreal, which would imake 
his income the same as that which he 
received during the life of the Bishop 

Quebec—about 2,000/. a-year. But as it 
was agreed that the bishopric of Quebec 


judicial station in 





now proposed that a bishop should be 
appointed in the Upper Province. On 
this subject he had only to state, that if 
funds sufficient for such a purpose were 
found in the province, the object which 
was contemplated would be most desirable 

but he confessed he _ not see how this 
expense could be defr: iyed out of ar ly 
resources but those at the disposal of the 
local legislature. The clergy reserves and 
the Crown revenues were now placed under 
the control of the assembly, and it 
would be impossible to interpose by an Act 
of the Parliament of this country for the 
appropriation of part of these funds to the 
purpose which he had mentioned. If pro- 
vision could be made for this object out of 
the other revenues of the province, he 
should be pleased at the undertaking, and 
instructions were given to the governor to 
bring this subject especially under the 
notice of the Assembly . As 
tion to Parliament, he did not think i 
advisable to make sucl 


local 


ae 
to an applica~ 


t 
such an appe val, nor did 
he entertain strong hopes of 
when it was considered that the 
was to be brought under the consideration 
of the out of whose hands it 
would be ungracious and unfair to take it, 
icularly when it could not be known 
whether they would not provide > most 
amply for the wants of the Church. 

The Bishop of Londor had only a few 
observations to offer to their Lordships, but 
they appeared to him to be of considerable 
importance. It was perfectly true, as had 
been stated by the noble Lord, that there 
was a clause in the Act, reserving to the 
local legislature the power of modifying or 
altering the provisions of the Act. " That, 
it was quite clear, was prospective, and did 
not enable the oe to — al the 
provisions of the Act. » (the Bishop of 
London) denied that Pg Imperial Parlia- 
ment, even backed by the Colonial 
lature, had the power to do away with the 
provisions of that Act, as enforced with 
regard to the revenues of the Protestant 
clergy. One si upon the expression, 
‘* Protestant cler ” He did not a to 
define whether ee term applied singly 
to the clergy of the Established C hurch of 
England, or to the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland, or whether it did not include 
both. Two eminent lawyers, the then law 
officers of the Crown, had certainly held 
that the term included both. Another 
eminent lawyer, now holding a_ high 
the country, was of an 
Such differs 


its suc "ESS, 


subject 
A « ie 
ASSeCMDLY, 


¢ 4 
pa 


Legis- 


entirely different opinion, 
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ences of opinion appeared to him (the} 


fMancn 9} 
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CoryHotps AND Manors.] Sir E. 


Bishop of London) clearly to show, that a! Sugden said, that, with regard to the bills 
I ’ 


question of that nature was not to be 
settled or determined by the opinions of the 
law officers of the Crown, or of lawyers, 


however eminent, but that it could only 








receive a final and satisfactory adjudicati 
from the judicial tribunals of the country. 
With re 


term, “ Protestant clergy may 


supposition that th 


ministers of different denomination 
had one simple and neclu 1} ns\ re 
give. He detied the noble Lord to point 
out any statute in which the clergy of an 


other establishment were meant, except 
the clergy ¢ f the Established nur I 

Lord Glenelg was understood to say, th 
with respect to the clergy if the Church of 


! : ] ; . ¢} 
Scotland, Government had ever since th 





riod he alluded to assumed and acted u 
| 1e — | 
the position, that the clergy of the Scottish 
Church were within the provisi nsofthe Act 


Petition laid on the table. 
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High Sheriff and Grand Jury of Wexf 
] Trish Px law Bill I I 
( by Mr. L f 
in the ha: t f tt \ k, by 5 
FIELD, from th ( r f Prot I 


lerton, by Mr. PENDARVES, from var i 
wall, by Mr. Witson Patten, from Ramsbott 














} 
two other plac in Lancashire, by Mr. SANF Dp, { 
Society of } nds, r 
n Br water 1from ¢ I r 
cour of S ,» by M T f 
£ Lin by Mr. G f ( 
Mr. I f t 
bri ys fi r +} 1 N yr 
Mr +s 1 Kidder ter, 3 I 
lenen Bill.—By Mr. Howa f \ 
of tl rR f (Ir Bill.—By Mr. ¢ Q 
fror rt f 1 impr 1 t f ¥ 
in Se the D 
< t r i 
Ir ) 
prictors, ation t I 
are liable n St 1 ( v 


anecs; an 1 

cipal Bou yM 

Aldermen, and Burgesses of the city of Bristol, fora 
duction in the duties on the admission of Freemen.—By 
Mr. Cuurs, from 6 Board of Guardians in Norfolk, in 
favour of the Rating of Tenements’ Bill.—By Mr. CHat- 
wens, from Arbroath and other places, and by Mr 





Evuior, from the Secession Churches of Kelso and Rox 
burgh, against any additional grants to the Chure f 
Seotland; and for ‘a system of Education which sh 

recognize no distinctions on religious i By Mr 


PLuMpTRE, from inhabitants of Black 





lmitting Catholics to Parliar 





Pipglaasic, in the county of Fife, against the Coru-laws 


which had been introduced by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the Attorney- 


} . } 
General, and which stood on the paper 


for a second reading that night, he had 
now read tl bil th op- 
portunity | illowed him 


inn } { d transferred 
¢ + ( ltered the 
mie ( I pre \ i] d in 
thi oOuntry ] t tH was not 
riVID®? an\ n ft merits of those 


measures, t they 1 f so much im 


port that | d not think it right or 
proper that tl u ead a second 
time m v7? t , but that a day 
ucht to tppointed for their discussion 

The A nev-G / was exceedingly 
nxious that thi bills should come on 
immediately for d There was 
nothing he regrett iore than that any 
delay should be interposed, and he had 
entertained h that the principle of 
f bills would not have been opposed, 
however their details might have been dis- 


puted. He had thought that no difference 
would have existed in point of principle, 


either as to the propriety of ameliorating 
men nvhold. ori ice 
t | garding copyhold, or improving 
1 2 ’ _ . 
t ot scheats, or r ide ring more 
u in i of the law of descent. 
y ? 1 1 | e 
if, however, any hon. Member was desirous 
of a general discus 1 upon these ques- 
go Dol 1 
tions, he (the Attor General) would, 
irs t he must observe 
that, if mnatters were deferred to a 
“hae 
ibsequent period of t lon, the delay 
I } 1 } 
which would thus arise, he (the Attorney- 
( ner ) } l Oxi il rly a pl re 
; A 
Th We tl \ h had nothing 
7 
to do \ 1 part e would, however, 
| 
ndulge in no mment upon the delay 
) " } - 
vnicn wa thu intery ed, lthouch hx 
| 
itly x d it 
G.. I, > + 
Yr S 1, thé there was no 
obi ction to th > {VV } ,' ith res rd to 


‘opyhold and the Manorial Boundaries’ 


ill being immediately proceeded with. 


I th) bills, } Sir E. Sugden) be- 
j hearty: 
lieved to be right in principle, and he 
threw no impediment whatever in their 
wav. He had, however, thought, that the 
y } 7 
nou ne ns 1 Gentientan purposed 
t k I bilis f eelner 

A 4 - 7 ha 

i! Alttorney~=Gr ral said that uo ono 
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other hon. Member was di 
anv objection, he would 


A os 
three bills be now r 


was, undou 


but One bran n ol t 


the public wo 


from these three bill 


cee << 
The Copyhol 
1 e 7 
the Copyhold Lin)pr 
Manorial Boundari 


r 
oe 
second time. 


THe Cuvurc! 


teaiy, t 


| 


ead 





Te ae hans 
uid derive great 


: ‘ 
said, that, about a fort 


noble Lord op 
had said, that, in 
he should be prepare 


which Government 
gard to the Jrish C 
at 


know 
bring this mutter 


Government propose 


would also take the 


1] 1 


asking his noble Fri 


Lr land, Vv heth r or 


in obtaining a return of 


tithes paid by the 

compared with the 

tenants in Ireland 
Lord x R e 


lav this subj ct 
couse of the pres 
be able to state t 


1] 


of this bill before 


other measure relati: 


Viscount 


ho 07rd qu 
tuted ! 
an hn 
of ( i 1) 
1 
} 
he ( 


Ty 
W } : 
} } 
fF) i 
Ol ( 
land in the s ( 
Pie ( 
CONTRO 1 
i} tc7 
wou dl pro 
i 
( ntroverte 
consid I t l 
| at ( il 
consi ~ 
circumst ‘ 
th ti thou 
rious! \ aise 


move 


The Church (Ireland ). 


that 





{ COMMONS} 


sposed to offer 


| 
i 
| 
j 
| 


a Set time i 
th formes 
vh t; but 
benefit even 
rately. 
aS D1 
inchisement bil 
it B ind th 
] tt rt i 
' , 
) 8) i / 
Sit t 
’ t 
“a 
| 
! 4 
| 
t 
) pur pie 
in l ty 
th tary 
hy dl Succe ded 
the proportion of 
d proprietors, a 
tl n pa d by he 
that with regard | 
al e t 
tine I ul in t] 
th He | 1 te 
1H} nd detail 
s . 
lt a ny 
0” Ir tnd 
I, i ] 0 the 
! if 
r \ a" i 
il \ iit 
1 ? 1 
i I ul “{ 
eupon the su ot, 
| i rn 
upon Whi 
j \ hn arly 
i lain Th 
wa l by the 
Vi ] Mr & 
Liial thi Hous 
discussion of thi 
Bill that evenin 
which was now 
tlemen had take: 
it: and recent 
lered it desirabl 
Id icmMiil and 
uld he sorry 
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however, that any arrangement should be 

entered into with regard to this bill which 
] 

Woul l 


expr ctation 


brine down hon. Gentlemen in the 
of being present at a discussion 
upon this bill, 


appointme 


and expose them to the dis 
some other busi- 
and 
» discussion upon this bill 
some definitive period, It 


were not enabled to bring 


t of finding 


ces | 1] 1 > 
before the Louse - he therefore 


] . " 
desired to see f 


his billon Monday, he might not have it 

in his power to brine it on at all this Ses- 
ion, or t all eve: not before Faster. 

iY it. aig / th u ht, that this S! bject 

uch | rtance, that her M ijesty’s 

rnment might with ereat pr priety 

{ ome definitive day—say Friday next 

3 if LISCUSSIOI Chet ‘ould be no 

oportant question for discussion 

than that of the improvement of the mode 

trial of Controverted [lections. But 

] ce ild not be proceeded with 

! me preliminary discussion—the 

i} USS ) tol i faunce, of f t Preat pre- 

lidar qu tio whether or not there 

would be any evil in the House of Com- 

1 is parting with this jurisdiction. Lhe 


} couid not 
overrated, 


Bill } Ostpouc Ui. 


(Irvuanp).] The House 
Committee on the Poor Relief 


VPOoOR-LAW 


On Clause 59, declaring what heredita- 
ments shall be rateable 
Mir. JI. OS. O'Brien observed, that while 
he iitted ther were some classes of 
income, such as funds, which they could 
\ h by th l yet he could not see 
any ob tro to the including all join- 
ures, annuitl nd rent-charges arising 
from Jand. there was another omission 
which he was sure was only one of inad- 
verteucy, as it related to tithes, which 
were It clud -hane ly, mini ters’ money. 


en moved an amend- 


} +1 reunen | 

fla iese several Spee- 
} 

: : a pags 

income be mi in this clause. 


cre ‘on ne was (¢ f 


cies of 
Mr. 


. ; 
rent-charges and 


opinion, that all 
annuities in the shape of 
rateable. It was his 


rent should be made 


intention to move the insertion in the first 
line of this clause of the word “ rents,” 
ind also that the “ ri , 


. . 
rights of water-power 
: 


at present included in the clause, be ex- 


; ore 1 4 
!empted from the rate 


Een eee, 

Mr. Shaw did not think the amendment 
lof the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
| ‘4 1} . } ~ 
iQ Connell), by introducing the ord 


S 
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“rents” would fairly raise the question who were far better off t! he proprietors 
aut issue; for rents ‘popularly cal ( | should receive their incomes in 
that was, the sum receivable by t I; r in ’ 
lord from his tenat is n rate 1 } , 
ately, or intended to be so under the bill remained { r reduced 
the rate was, in the first instance, to im pe { nt] inds, and b 


paid by the occupter, and then, in { ; it st s uniust in 
proportions stated in thic bil ' uld por ; mend 


from the landlord's rent; but the 1 ( er for Lime 


difficulty arose in the case ol 1) that nothing 
annuities, and other inecumb: WI nd suniust 

1? > } } + + 
which, unfortunate he landed } t 


of Ireland was 1 ral he reditor. 


"ye t 
years, < 


which the present propriet { . y 


for life, and his fathe ry hl 
estate with jointu i ; r 
1 im for your r cl surely 
of which unter phiné th 

to the o r but im ? fh 

his pre hit i - m self from 
mide liabl TO! ] I f t t sa 
estate, may t | ufl ! { { t come he 
poor-rate ali ne. [If these incumbr caer i not 1 hi original 
had fo lowed the enactment of 1) =12% LCL 

as was generally the case in Et nd, t irs iH bserved, the 69th 


proprietor would have no reason to « i et troduced the noble I rd, 
in; but in Ireland, where, oo hrs \ * sti provided for that. 

time, a poor-law w be infli 
heavily encumbered landed propr rinciy f +] ill being to 


plain 


the case was vel different ! n ¢ therefore, 
M J ! , no! 
the word inti tase 


} ] ‘ f 4 ri 
piated by t 
‘ . 
i'l i 1 ‘ | 
the pri i 
} + 
the burthen of st 5 
} ‘ 9 ’ 
W fh if 


ciple i« ! } 
‘ 7 
nee with te ¢ , ' 
it Was well N ii \ \ ! 
no, € Ss } i to ver } a 
a i 
their full vat na ti ( 
ENJOY es ! i " 
. p ¢ . 1 1 
most unk to prey i ] t l i 





from being rateable Che owner in fee, i lopt t in 


iL very great numbe instance \ 
A 1? : : 
literally but ren t 
)* p 
and he belie » pl i 
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Mr. Woulfe said, it was to be 
the same way as quarries. 

Sir Robert Rateson said, he did not 
think the answer at all satisfactory. There 
were many parts of Ireland in which land- 
lords never charged their tenants any 
thing for turf. He for one never did. 
He gave it as an accommodation to his 
tenants. He therefore thought it hard 
that a part of his property from which he 


rated in 


derived no profit should be taxed. 


Mr, Je} hson said, that 1f one acre were | 


only available the whole bog would be 
rated. 

Sir F. Trenc I said, he kn w a bog of 
20,000 acres which produced nothing, and 
he thought it most unjust that it ee 
be rated. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he was at a loss to know 
whether the Committee was in a mine ora 
bog. ‘They began with the open mines, but 
they had now fallen into the bog. But to 
come back to the mines: it appeared to him, 
that situated as Ireland was, mines ought 
to be exempted from the rate. If the law 
in England were absurd, correct it, but do 
not introduce the converse of it in das id. 
He thought if the working of the mines 
were encouraged, the Poor-rates would be 
assisted. He thought, therefore, upon 
those grounds the mines ought to be 
exempted. 

Mr. Roche said, the sums received by 
the landlords of the mines ought to be 
rated, but not the capital employed by 
adventurers in working them. 

Mr. Lefroy thought, 
Ireland ought to be exempted from taxation. 


=o convinced was he of the importance of 


this immunity to the welfare of that 
country, that he should take the opinion 
of the Committee on the subject. He 
begged to move that 
mines” be struck out of the clause, in 
order that mines might not be rateable, 1 
the bill became law. 

Viscount Morpeth thought, the clause as 
it stood placed the matter on the fairest 
and most equitable footing possible, ‘The 
anomaliesof the law of England ought not 
to be introduced into Ireland, and as the 
Government thought that wherever there 
was profit, whether from above or under 
ground, the payment of rates should 
follow, they were determined to adhe re to 
the clause. 

Mr. Lucas said, that if the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Jreland, succeeded in 
carrying the clause asit stood, it would effect 
great mischief, He therefore should move 


} 
words * opened 


that the mines of 


¢ 


{COMMONS} 
that no open mine be rateable for fourteen 
years after the passing of the bill. 

Mr. Sheil said, he had just asked the 





| 
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hon. Baronet, the Member for Cornwall, 
the course pursued in Cornwall and he 
found that the adventurer was not rated, 
though the landlord of the mines was. 
Lord Castlereagh said, he feared the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) would 
waste his eloquence in vain, as the 
Lord opposite had said he intended to leas 
the bill in its present state. With res] 
to the lead mines, he could state that 
mines in the county which he had the 
honour to re pres¢ nt wi re worked some year 
since without any ] rofit arising from them. 
The works w ore abandoned, but recently 
they were again worked with co | 


nsiderable 
pro fit. He ( Lox rd ¢ A vast ler eagh | ad now. ish 


' 
noble 


ect 


to shield the landlords, but he contended 
that those who employed « a ital in work- 
ing the mines, and who consequently gave 


employment to the should be 
exeupt from the rate. 

Mr. Lynch said, that nothing could be 
more fair than the clause was as it stood. 
It declared that where there was no protit 
there should be no charge, but where 
there was, the rates should be payable ; 
the Commissioners to rate according to 
the value from time to time. This ren- 
dered the clause, in his opinion, unobjec- 
tionable. 

Mr. oT said, that property of 
that kind, and all manufactories under 
ground, were not rated in England; and 
he thought it would be more just to 
relieve Ireland from a tax that England 

pay than to subject Ireland to a tax 
which England did not pay. He did not 
think the distinction made by the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire between 
bogs and quarries held good. They were 
quite analogous, and in both cases the 
subject matter was carried away. It was 
his determination, before the Bill left the 
Committee, to move a proviso, exempting 
bogs altoecther. By a decision of the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland, cutting 
turf was held to be waste, and no tenant 
could cut ree unless there was a special 
permission in his lease todo so. He did 
not know : ything that would be felt a 
greater hards ship } vy the poor of Ireland 
than the deprivation of this permission ta 
it turf, and he thought subjecting bog- 
ls to the payment of rate would have 
effect in that respect. 
that the only 


people, 


Cl 
lan¢ 
an injurious 

Mr. Sergeant Woulft said, 


question they had to consider was, how a 
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certain sum was to be raised, and if they Viscount Morpeth said. that this point 
exempted one kind of property from con-|had been debated | vear, and tl 





tributing to that sum, they must lay an} Cor had | lt lhere to 
additional burthen on some r ki f| the present ' Be ‘derations 
property. He thought this l of pr Che fir that t] ht not to com 
perty ought to be rated on the same prin- | te the relations between landowner 
ciple as other property | ( nt ; nd, secondly, that as the 

Mr. C. Buller thought, that the tax | wl tender their legislation was to 
ought to be put, as in all other cases, upon | tho sh oh thes tillien. ta. he 


the rent paid to the landlord, taki: | | er, j eres ee 
rent as a measure of yalu li nf 1 4 ' ™ t] 
mention many instances where suins t n this ek; sd 
very great amount had been expen ' t | area 


making mines productive, and whet 1 { Ney d he to 
profit could be expected to arise for ses thir t { re poor’s 
years, though they ultin itely became p2 j © i. Sn t nee ) he ¢ inier 
5 . . ; .- 1) : ° - , s - i 
ductive. Now, it would be unjust cast | In afew years n ceup in Ir d 
aside all the losses of former years, | would no J ( ld 
when the mines became produ \ ti nave to pay u tithe mp tion, sothat 
: . “bbs 
make a new valuation, for the purpose of | t would ha Unie vine the 
‘ oes - 5 i : | r paying 
taxing them. rie thought, that to ID= } rat for the clergyman though not beings 


ject this kind of property to th payment | t person ¢ I ble with the payment 
of the rates would operate as a very great | ol the composition. The preferable mode 
discouragement to the employment of | appeared to him to be to treat tithe com- 


ws +t. +r) 5 ES » . vn | ] } | “ee > +4 - . } ‘ 
capital in the working of mines in Ireland. | position as in itself a substantive pn perty 


rr’ t 
i i y 
* r ’ 7 ' } ’ } ] Y" } r . " = 
Sir W. Somerville had ree ntly opened 1S to the caqunculty or getting clergymen 
a : ‘ : = ¢ acute: MN : | ‘ - : 
a copper mine on his estates mn [rel ie pay the rat i@ OW ults ure the 
ri ) | ] they 
s ts Ta. 3 | : y ] } } is 
one of his objects In Going which, was to] \ ld pe a reaay as any other class to 
give empioyment to the poor, where it | contribute then just share to relieve the 
+ . "an } Ly ee a) eo ¢ fe * Ft : ‘ 
was much wanted. rie thought that sub-| wants of their fellow-cou1 trymen. 
jecting this kind of property to fT ition } Mir. Shay uid, th his « tion had 
1: ' } t 
would operate as a very great discou I t all been wered What he com 
} . | a. 
ment to the emp: yment of capital inj I nie i | rasi ip wv , that clergy 
’ © wd } ? } | 11 ; } } | 
speculations of the kind should they J mel uiled on to pay rates be- 
° ° } x j ’ " . . . 
indisposed to consent to total xempti th tit i perhaps ftey 
l 4 A Ll ‘ i hii , i ii ad | La 


they ought at least t adopt the propos iad paid the rates in respect to them 


A 
f ¢] } ' } , e . 
ion of the bon. Member for. Mo: V l He was ite sur 
vriving 7 re nnti ? y yr? i t ) vite } cl +] { Y ] t} Tit t] \ 
BiVInS all CA iy LiOnl lor AATTILeU Tul | ; if y { j i . Liit’y 
or years. | ld | qu » | their rates, 
: ; 

Lord J. Russell saw no reason for th he co r 0 be a hardsh 

exemption of this kind of proj \ i 
I 
} | ] { } 1 — 4 

ever, as the hon. Member for Mot whicl ht nev 
proposition only provided for an exemption} Mr. Sheil tl t, if it 3 unfair to- 
i I i ™ i : as 


for a limited number of years, he we rds t yi to mal nav be- 
\ 4 


have no objection to agree to it, but could re he received his tithes, it should be 

not consent to a total exemption. |} held equally unjust to the landlord to 
} : } i : : : - 

Amendment withdrawn. } make him pay before received his rent. 

1 


ff wo a ae ar —— a “ +7 j In r f «@ tam] 
Mr. Sham said, with respect to tithe | On the Ist of ptember last, he owed a 
a i 


l, 
owners, he thought that they ought to be | year’s tithes to the rev. Mr. Thomson, and 
placed in the same condition as the land | he was immediately compelled to pay them, 
lord. It would be vi ry hard to call on th though he had not Dn] id his rents. The 
clergyman to pay the rates in respect to] rev. gentleman filed a billin equity to 


tithes which might never be paid. Hef recover the tithes, although he (\ ) 
thought that the tithe-paycr in the first | had not received one farthing of rent. His 
instance ought to be char: 
rate, and that he should then have the| Ist of November, but he wa 

power of deducting the proper amount | pay his tithes, although he had not re- 


reable with the | tithes and his rent were both due on the 


} 


from the tithe-ownc r, but no person could {ceived any rent Would the hon. Mer 
contend that the tithe-owner ought to be} ber for Sligo relish this? He (Mr. She 
made pay that which he might never get. | was satisfied that if the | 


OL, XL {7h 2D 


Deries 
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in this particular, the poor rate would be | of such surveys, or when they were insuffi- 


blended with the rent. 

Colonel Perceval said, that the clergy in 
his neighbourhood were ready to wait for 
their tithes till the rents were paid. 

Mr. Shaw moved, that the words “ all 


tithes and compositions or rents in lieu of , 


tithes,” should be left out of the clause. 
He admitted, that this was an inconvenient 
way of putting the question ; but he did it 
to raise the consideration whether the 
clergyman should be placed on a different 
footing from the landlords, but that he 
should not pay rates for his tithes till he 
had received them. 

Mr. Sergeant HVoulfe that 
this was precisely similar to the ease of the 
cle orgy in England, who were liable to pay 
rates for such tithes as were receivable. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that this clause only 
declared that tithes should be rate 
and did not provide for their be ing le \ it d. 
He thought that the whole objection would 


remarked, 


able, 


be remedied if power were given to the 
guardians to levy the rates against the 
composition, and not to proceed against 


the — 

Sir E. Sugden said, that that there 
no reason why rates should not be paid by 
clergymen in Ireland as well as in Eng- 
Jand: and as the hon. Member for Dub 
lin proposed a remedy 7m rem and not in 


Was | 


personam, there was no objection to leaving | 


these words, and introducing the proposed 


remedy against the composition only, un- | 


less the clergyman had received the mone y. 
The Solicitor-General said, that the very 
question was raised on the English Tithe 


Commutation Act, and he thought that by | 


adopting the words of the English Act the 
suggestions of the hon. Member for Dublin 


would be fully met. 


The clause with amendment, to stand | 


part of the Dill. 

Clause 62 (existing surveys to be used 
if suthcient ; if not, the guardians to cause 
fresh surveys to be made). 

Sir Robert Ferguson that too 
much power was given to the Commis- 
sioners by this clause. 
surveys was a matter entailing great ex- 
pense on the country, and which, in its 
present state it could scarcely bear, and he 
really thought that the Ordnance sury eys, 
which had been already made, 
used, 

Viscount Morpeth said, that the Ord- 
nance surveys, which had been already 
made, did not extend to more than half 
the country, 


said, 


cient, that it was proposed that fresh ones 
should be made in order to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. 


Mr. Lucas said, that the Ordnance sur. 
veys were townland surveys, and were not 
therefore, applicable to the purposes of 

Sir Rohert Ferguson sald, that if the y 


were not, he really hoped that they would 

not be continued, for the Trish ] 

already taxed with 

this head without r¢ 
Mr. Sergeant 

Ord: 

Bill unjess they shou 


eople were 

lmmense charges on 

asonable cause. 

Voul} ? Suga sted, that the 
= . ’ ] ! , 7 bd ’ 

ance surveys had nothing to do with the 


ld be found useful for 


its purpose. If new surveys were PeqQul ls 
why should they not be made 

Sir Ri ert F Hs ON Sohantas then move 
an amendment to th ause, to the effect 
that the consent of two a irds sof the Guar- 


dians should be re quire d to decide what sur- 


veys should be used, and he would take the 


sense of the Committee upon the subject ; 
The Committee diy ided, on _ Amend 
ment :—Ayes 27: Noes 50: Majo rity 93. 
List of th » Ay E 

Arch] ld, at Lefi ry, rt. A ] 
Blake, M. rig Litt n, E. 

Browne, R. D. O’Connell, D, 
Douglas. Sir C. BE ©’Connell, M 
Eaton, R. J. Pi reeval, Colonel 
Finch, F. Roche, D. 

Forbes, WwW. Rolleston, L. 
Gladstone, W. E. Round, ¢ 

Hlayes, Sn kK. Shaw, right hon. I. 
Ilodgson, R. Style, SirC. 

Hug hes, W. B. Vigors, N. A. 
| Hurt, I ; Villiers, Visct. 

Jac kson, Serge int TELLERS 
Jephson, C. D. O Ferguson, Sir R. A 
Jones, T. Bate son, sir R. 


List of the 


Acland, Sir T. D. Howard, P. 
Baring, F. T. Hutton, R. 
Beamish, F. B. Langdale, hon, C. 


Brotherton, J. Lucas, E. 
Bryan, G, Macleod, R. 

| Chalmers, P. Mahony, rE. 
Childers, J. W. Morpeth, Viscount 


The making of | 


| Fitzsimon, N. 
| Fleetwood, P. H. 


should be | 


| Hall, 


It was only in the absence | 


Craig, W. ( 
Curry, W. 
Fitzalan, Lord 


Murray, rt. hon, J. A. 
( Brien, ® 

O’Brien, W.S. 
©’Callaghan, hon. C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
French, F. Parker, J. 

Gillon, W. D. Pinney W, 

Gordon, R. Power, J. 

B. Redington, <¥ N. 
Harvey, D. W. Rice, right hon, T.S 
Hobhouse, rt bn. Sird. Roche, E. B. 


Hodges, ‘I. L Roche, W. 


SS eaee 
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Rolfe, Sir R. Stuart, V. | pe tition arose were these:—Some time 
Russell, Lord J. Wakley, T. 
Scrope, G. P. Westenra, hon. H. R 
’ 4 | 

roc i at Wood, G. W. rreat di usta tion to n ny of the pe- 
Sinclair, Sir G. reir tition TS, they being perlectly aware that, 
Somerville, Sir W. M._ Lynch, A. I from the nature of the employment around 


Spence r, hon, F. W oulfe, Sergeant Dudley, it was impossib 


] 


io a dietary table was agreed to for the 
Dudley Union, which from the first gave 


+ 
{ 


those who 


I 
emporarily compelled to resort to 
Clause agreed to. porat 


hs er ; workhouse, In consequence of a cessa- 
The House resumed, Chairman reported ’ ; ‘ ee as 

: ; { or el oyment, would be abie to 

progress, Committee to sit again. eran % e able to 
; me their severe labour after having 
ere n dieted according to the propos d 

HOUSE OF LORDS, table. They telt, indeed, that the diet 


ribed by the Commissioners was not 
itcly to sustain human 


MixvTes.) Bill. Reada third time:— Waterman's. beings. It happened, that, a short time 

Petitions } ited. By Earl Sta r, r pla ’ \ t ; became ace- 
I , for tl f q c 

P vi By I i] . am. fr ( } } V ( ( itv of 
Asford, I Hors t} 5 I Lon | : } t VY tiound that 
Meetir Macclesfield, 1 me, I Ber lietary m rable than 
Dewsh j }» S « i i r l ‘ 
Northumberland. and. var ther places, praving f t cdietary presci ed { the Dudley 
the abolition of Negro § ry; from Jedbur I a { . oti they, witlt t hesitation 
nock, tl Relic C} HH | 1 4] 

’ ' 1 t t tie 
the Relief Cl R , Gla : ( [ i y I ] their res 
gation Mecting at Nicholson-strect, Glasgow, Stewarton, | tution to t Commis 1 Ss, who, In con- 
and its neighbourhood, the Relief Church in Paisley, | nee checked and rebuked them for 
Haddingt ind its neighbourhood, 1 is — ehasniikine sn ' 
Poncvesaton of Wainburch. Seceders of Dumihayi y pted that diet table without 
and various other bod , that no rther kndowments | 1 C ( nmu \ ( ‘' } el l ne 

I I further I I ted wi them in the 
yPraT the hureh of S t from the Wor ’ r re | r | ‘ 
granted to the Church of Scotland; from Worl first instance be ( y took such a step: 
Classes of Preston, to protect the right of ass ngfor;. 4, ne | ; : 
the protection of labour, and to obtain mercy for the LCi Ul 1, at the same time, that the 
Glasgow Cotton Spinners.—By Lord Potrimorne, from |} London table had only been allowed fora 


Edinburgh, for a reduction of the rate of Postag “Te ] ae et Eee ee 
the Earl of Devon, from a Prisoner in Whitecr treet, id, and unde! pore ulal —— 
for the abolition of Imprisonment for Debt.—By tl stances. The ruardians, hows ver, still 
Marquess of Surgo, from Armagh and oth persisted in adhering to the alteration, 

abolition of Negro Apprenticeship.— By the Dul ip ' 1 1] 


=) 





the } 

bile , ( no rat ft r would ende yt 

RicumonpD, from Yarmouth, to adopt Mr. Hill’s ing that they wou ndeavour to 

with respect to Postage. lsecure to the poor a more fitting diet than 
}that proposed by the Commissioners. 


Poor-Law — Dupiey Dierartes.| | Being aware, from their local knowledge, 
The Bishop of Eveter had to present to|that the diet table sanctioned by the 
their Lordships a petition on a very im-|Commissioners did not aff a proper 


} 

eta 
4 ) sy hy . ft which ! request he note heir , k 
portant suvject, to which he req RTS t for ft inn s olf thelr work- 


] l ' 
heir Lordships’ particular attention, not , they persevered in giving to their 
only on account of its i | Lance, by PY pa pers 1 dict ii] i in the city of 
also because it was of a very delicate na- | | 1 . In answer, the Commis- 
ture, and might therefore, perhaps, create | sioners told them that the master and 
some excitement in the House. He shoul matron of the workhouse had no right to 


} } ss 1° Pa ee : 1 : 
deal with the subject In a very temperal tin disobedience to thelr positive orders, 


A 


manner, and he must say, that the peti- | even though they had the sanction of the 
tioners had conducted themselves with | board of guardians, and that if they per- 
much moderation, The petitioners were the | sisted, such measures would be adopted 
guardians of the poor of the Dudley Union, | as would show them, that even though 
and they prayed their Lordships to | 
tect them against the extraordinary powers 
which were intrusted to the Poor-law 
Commissioners under the new act, and | 
prayed that there might be given to them, | called forth some strong observations on 
and to all other boards of guardians, the | part of the guardians. They stated, 
liberty to provide for their poor in such a | th it so far from the fact being that there 
| 


ed the orders 


! ! ‘ at 
ie master and matron pie id 
irdians, it would not protect 


them, and they should be made to answer 
ifor their disobedience. That naturally 


the 
the 


manner as they in their discretion micht 
think fit. The events out of which th 


were circumstances in the London district 
which required a more liberal dietary there 
2B2 





ay 
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«—-the fact was, 
workhouse at Dudley were persons who 
had been from their youth inured to hard 
labour at the forge or in the mine, and 
accustomed to that substantial diet which 
was necessary to keep up their strength 
for such employment. The guardians, 
therefore, considered it to be their duty 
to God and to their fellow-men not to 
relax in their exertions, but to endeavour, 
by every mea power, to 
for their poor and unfortunate neighbours, 
who were obliged, from want work, to 
seek refuge in the poorhouse, a suflicient 
allowance of food. When the present 
petition was drawn up, answer had 
been received from the Commissioners, 
but since that, an Assistant-Commissioner 
had been sent down to Dudiey, 
something had been done, but not satis- 
factory to the guardians. ‘Their Lord- 
ships were now called on to consider the 
fitness of the dict table of the Dudley 
union to keep up and preserve the strength 
of men who, when 1n employment, were 
obliged to labour at the forge. The right 
rev. Prelate then read as follows :— 


ns in their ensure 


c 
Ol 


ho 


and 


DUDLEY UNION DIET TABLE FOR ABLE-BODIED 
MALE PAUPERS,. 


“Qn three days of every week—2107. of 


bread, 3302. cheese, and 1 pint of gruel, per 
diem. 

“On one other day—200z. of bread, 1}02. 
of cheese, 1} pint of soup, and 13 pint of 
gruel. 

“On two other days—5oz. of cooked meat, 


1lb. of potatoes or other vegetables, 1402. of 

bread, 1302. of cheese, and 14 pint my rruel, 
“On one other day —4oz. of bacon, 1lb. of 

potatoes or other vegetables, 140z. of bread, 

1$0z. of cheese, and 14 pint of gruel.” 

Let their Lordships contrast this with 


“HE CITY OF LONDON UNION DIET TABLE FOR 
MALE ADULTS, 

“On three days in the week, daily 7oz. of 

eooked meat, beef or mutton, $b. of veg: tal les, 


1lb. of bread, 202. of cheese, } pint of milk 
porridge, a pint of beer at dinner and a pint 


at supper. 

“Qn three other days (instead of meat), 
1} pint of soup (m ide on a good allowance of 
materials), an asingle pint of beer. Other 
articles (except vegetables) the same as on the 
three former. 

“On remaining day, instead of meat or 
soup, 1lb. of suet pudd ing; or boiled rice, with 
milk and sugar ; ; apint of beer at dinner and 
a pint at supper. Other articles the same as 
the last mentioned three days.” 


Now he would ask, was the allowance ap- 
portioned in 


the former dictary suflicient 


{LORDS} 


that the inmates of the | to support and sustain the vigour of men 


| laborious and toilsome work ? 


4 


ithe 


| celved 
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who were called upon to perform the most 
He con- 
itto be his duty, before he men- 
tioned this case, to give full notice of his 
intentions to the Commissioners, and also 
to consult one of the most eminent physi- 
cians in the country, who had been ac- 
customed to attend the largest hosp itals 
and institutions intended for the benefit of 
poor, and he, said the right rev. 
Prelate, on my communicating to him the 
two dict tables, tells me, that, in his judg- 
ment, the one preserib ed for the Dudley 
union not sufficient to preserve 
bodied paupers in health, or to prevent 
them from falling into actucte isease, much 
less to keep them in a condition to resume 
their ndauars work. He particularly 
thinks, that the entire exclusion of beer 
from the dict of this class of persons is 
highly objectionable. The London union 
diet table appears to him sufficient, but 
not too great. [Lord Brougham: Name.] 
He did not suppose that the physician 
would object to his name being mentioned ; 

but, for the present, he would, on his own 
responsibility, forbear to bring that gen- 
tleman’s name forward. Now he would 
lay the convalescent dietary of the St. 
George's Hoapit il before their Lord: ships, 
and they could contrast it with the two 
former :— 


able- 


is 


“DIET TABLE.=—=ST. 
NARY 


GEORGE S HOSPITAL 


DIET. 
tea, . 


nces of meat roasted (weighed 
with the bone before it is dressed), and 4#lb. of 
potatoes. (This is only half the meat allowed 
for extra th t.) 

“Su 
milk. 

42 ounces 
daily.” 


ORDI- 


eee : 
“ Breakfast, 1 nt of 
milk. 


“ Dinner, 


pint of 


Or a Pp) 


6 ou 


pint 0 


pper 1 pint of gruel, and 4 of a pint of 


f bread, and 1 pint of beer 


Under these circumstances, the Guar- 
dians of the Dudley Union prayed their 
Lordships to make ‘such an alteration in 
the law as would enable them to do what 
they thought their duty to God and their 
duty to man required, in giving to the 
inmates of their workhouse a wholesome 
and sufficient dietary. They say— 

* Your petitioners, therefore, consider them- 
selves imperatively called upon, in dise 
charge of their duty to those of whose inter- 


ests they are the lawfully ap] ointed guar- 
dians, to petition your right honourable 
House; and they do implore your right 


honourable [louse to make such alteration 
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in the present law as may enable them had been conferred on any of the newly 
to fulfil the trust which is reposed in them! constituted authorities which were not m 


in a way satisfactory to their consciences, ; e und the old law ince the 


and agreeable to the dictates of religion and) ,- | Se ee ee : sk ee: 
humanity; and so to abrogate or abridge the ae ae 
} ( ly Hat re l i 1es¢€ owe»rs 

extraordinary powers vested in the Poor-law ’ { : 
Commissioners as to give to the dif ted and c4 sca | ponsidly, 
boards of guardians throughout the ki tis hy, irre A ly ; d in the 
who, living amongst the people, \ k 
tionably the best judges of th ir Wants \ \/ V ness to th 
to provide for the poor of their respect 7 er richt ; 
tricts in such mat nel as they may c h had 1 301 ; 
their discretion to be fit and pro ec : ; acd 7 

The petition was signed by tv nty ft lerine th 
guardians. The names of three ea ft most 
suardians were appended to it; but t { —arnd ¢ r eXx- 
names of two, uppornte a by the Commis- t t xisted, the 
sioners, did not appear me t te 1 ' 1 be followed 

Lord Browgham would not enter u y fut : I] lerstood 
this question at any lengthat thatmom fe plaints of th 
but as one who had introduced the J V ird of ¢ dia lieta 
into that Elouse, and had recommended it rhe cepted by t ruardiat f 
to their Lordships, he thought it necess to them by tl 
to say a few words. He had no right { 1 had 
complain either of the v ling ¢ Sc] hes which 
petition or of the mannet v h itt hie : tl oor- 
been brought forward. The right rev, to have 7 itest att 
Prelate had most curatel ited t ibrect | iry was 
he brought It forward in is temp t B ] ( irdians 
manner as he could, consist ntly W / Tin ry 
desire of doing his duty to tl j { n, 1 
He would then neither enter int | | j | 
rev. Prelate’s statement nor into t! Ss t justly, 
of the petition; but h would e ! st ( ay tated t t London 

| 

ready to meet the right rev. Prelat vas it had 
the discussion came recularly bel . by t : 1 that it 
House, if he should then entertain t} i. rticular 
same opinions which he now held, ort the I l o. 7 
noble Earl opposite h h n yet llected 
retain his opinions [‘* Hear, hear!” from | int n . y were pro- 
Earl Stanho} e.| The noble Earl was quite | f cont tor und the Com 
right in that cheer. The opinions which | rs had not yet umed the 
he now held on that subject he was likely ce of e work s: the Com- 
to retain till the fit time for discuss} s did not apy of the dietary 


when he should be both ready and anxious 
to enter upon this great question, for tl 


more inquiry and discussion tool 





the more satisfactory would be the result | sioners to be too it had not received 
to the friends and supporters of the Act. Su] t This was 
He now only entered his protest against mple « Wit spect to the 
the measure being condemned upon such } Dud! ble itself, he would not 
statements as the present, but he could | n enter int y its sut 

not sit down without stating his total dis- | Vv or it must say 
sent from what had been assumed and | t he did not k 0} is of 
only assumed, because it had never been | 1] men this tw vS 
argued, and still less proved, that extra- best vy : could be attended to, for 
ordinary and unprecedented powers were | this v Ith 
given to the Central Board of Commis- | and 1 \ t 


sioners or to the Guardians. He denied 


° j coe ’ ; 
that any One power or any one authority | that Se, however, he knew that the 
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Opinions of medical men varied exceed- 
ingly. The best test, undoubtediy, was 
the test of experience—the experience 
which had shown how different classes and 
large bodies of men in the navy and other 
services had been found to have been ke 
in full health and strength. He had only 
to state, in conclusion, that as a full op 
portunity would occur of discussing tl 
subject, he hoped that noble Lords would 
not form a premature opinion upon it. 
The Earl of Winchilsea said, that as | 
had supported the measure for the amend 
ment of the dl 
permitted to make a very few observations 
this 


t 
t 


,A 
ié 


Poor-laws, he to b 


} 
hop 


on incidental conversation. 


attended very closely to the operation of 


the law since it had come into force, he 
must say, that he held it to be most de- | 
ciledly advisable that the regulations 
of the union workhouses should be] 
wholly under the control of the Boards | 
of Guardians themselves. Those boards 
must necessarily be more conversant 
with the wants and the habits” of 
those of their neighbours who by then 
distresses were compelled to take refuge in | 
these workhouses, and he thought from 


experience that it would be most advisable 
to leave the diet and other regulations to 
any 


those boards without the exercise of 
control by the F : 
He was also of opinion that some d¢ Ya | 
alteration must take place in the present 
law with respect to out-door relief. It had 
been laid down by several boards of guar- 
dians that no person should be entitled to 
relief except he came into the workhouse. 
He thoucht the object of the new law was to 


stand 


Poor-law Commiuissioners 


} 
Cie 


draw a distinction between the hone 
the industrious, and the idle, the dissolute, 
and the profligate, and to the former class 
he had understood out-door relief was to 
be afforded in cases of urgent necessity. 
During the late 
a great portion of the labouring population 
in Kent, many of them with large families, 
were thrown out of employment, 
having only their labour to support them, 
were compelled to seek for parochial re- 
lief; and it did seem to him to be a hard 


severe frost in the winter 


case to tell an honest hard-working man, | 


who, without any fault of his own, but 
owing to the state of the weather, or other 
causes, had fallen into temporary distress, 
that he must sell off his goods and 
into the workhouse, ‘ beeauss Mee say the 


come 


guardians, ‘‘we have no power to grant 
you out-door relief,” 


It was a case of 


{LORDS} 


Having | 


and j 
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urgent necessity when by a frost such as 
had not been seen in Kent for the last ten 
or fifteen years, men were deprived of 
employment and the means of support for 
themselves and their families, and such a 
He 


such a 


‘ase should receive temporary relief. 
knew it might answered that 
man could be assisted by a temporary 
loan, but a man to whom a loan was 
offered had replied, “It is of no use to 
grant me a loan, for in the very best 
employment I can only earn sufficient to 
pay my way before me, and therefore I 
never can repay | Upon the 
or two ‘other points he should, on a fitting 
oceasion, offer his opinion on the law as 
requiring alt With respect to the 

that it oucht to be 
left to the guardians alone, and, in his 
| judement, they ought also to have power 
I rent 


be 


ts? se and one 


ration, 


a | 
dietary, he repeated 


to grant out-door relief in cases of ur 


The Karl of Radnor differed altogether 


from his noble Friend who had just sat 
down, th on t| subject ot out-door 
relief and of the dictary. As to the out- 
door relief, he should not occupy any 
portion of their Lordships’ time, because it 


was a point not brought under considera- 
tion by this petition; but with respect to 
the dietary, he would observe that the 
prayer of this petition was totally incon- 


the object of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act. That object to 
produce uniformity throughout the coun- 
try, and where would be the uniformity if 
every board of to be 
allowed to choose the dietary of their own 


sistent with 


was 


suardians were 


workhouses? It was worthy of observa- 
tion, as being somewhat curious, that 


though the guardians complained of the 
dietary table, the paupers themselves made 
no complaint, and if he were not misin- 
1, the paupers in the workhouse, 
ked the question, had, with one 


formes 
when as 
exception only, ail expressed themselves 
perfec tly satisfied with it. If that was so, 
then, of what did this board of guardians 
at Dudley complain? They had not stated 
|any inconvenience or mischief that had 
arisen from the dietary table; the right 
rev. Prelate had himself sugzested no 
illness as having arisen from this dietary ; 
but the petitioners in a speculative mood 
said, that the diet was not sufficient, and 
applied to Parhament that the dietary of 
| the city of London might be applied to 
| Dudley. There was, however, a great 
| difference between the two cases. In the 


w 
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country, as everybody knew, the paupers | did not complain. The right rev. Prelate 
were supplied with the best food, supplied | spoke of the dietary table as if the 
| 


by contract under special provisions, while |} Commissioners had drawn them up, and 


in London the paupers were farmed out, | had adopted the smallest quantity of 
as it was called, and there was not th food that was necess ry to keep body 
same security that the best materials were | and soul together. The manner, howe 
there provided ; and again, in matters of | ever, in which he understood the Poor- 
weight, in the one case the turn of th law Commissioners had ad ypted this di- 
scale would be given in favour of thej etary table was this—they took three or 
farmer, while on the other hand the turn | four workhouses which had been subsist- 
of the seale with the best materials woul ng previous to the passing of the Poor- 
be in favour of the paupers. The circum-{ law An idment Act, where the manage- 
stances of the two cases, therefore, were} ment had been most correct, and the 
tol ally and ¢ ssentialls different. But tl ilth of the inmates the most p rfect; 
right rev. Prelate who had presented this | from those workhouses they s lected as 
petition had reste his claims for a change | many dietary tables, and sent them round 
upon the circumstance that the labourers | to the different unions, leaving it to the 


in Dudley, when employed, were engaged | guardians of those unions to choose out of 


at very h ard work, and that therefore it | those three or four schemes, t one which 
was necessary to k ep up their streneth | they most preferred. These d tary tables 
when out of employ, and that for tl vere not, then, a fanciful project drawn 
purpose the diet ry tables sent by tl » by the Commissioners to starve the 
Commissioners were insuflicient. Now,! poor, but had been all sanctioned by ex- 
the best way to arrive at an opinion ot ,and moret that, this very Duad- 


that subject would be to compare the food y dietary table had | idopted by the 


which an able-bodied labour re got | Ass Commissi r from the dietary 
when in employ, and work l upon, wit ott ae y, within a short 
that furnished to him when in the work- | dista m Dudley w in addition of 
house. On that nead | had ve ved | a in quantity of meat. Under these 
some information. He had a eal it Ircumst es it did tainly seem to him 
of the expense of maintaming, not, that the complaint was utterly rroundless. 
tainlv. a single able-bodied labourer, but} But the right rev. Prelate had observed, 
of such a man and his family out of} tha labo of t population 
the workhouse. From that ealeulation it} | vy was of a pecul kind, and that 
appeared that the family of an agricul t was essential to keep them in health. 
labourer in Berkshi would sub I ! v had 1 t leans at present 
114 ounces of solid food per W K, WI com} on ft liet if a man it 

a similar family in the workhouse at Du vork vith the diet of a man emploved 
ley would et 137 ounces of solid ! | t Du ve | he was pl 
per W ek, beine an Idition ‘ 1 1 veen t diet 
twenty-six ¢ S H m nel I I ] T | f | ] 
iy nt he | 1d I { ill 1 i! i 
acricultur ul Jabour = h S W . I S% { { t r uncomn l 
children, out of the house, | | cone sufferings 
ditter nce betw and la l i HH | mt 
man and his family in the D 

house was an increase of allowan Nor Pole. ‘JT | i consumed 
workhouse of 31 1b. 11 40z. of solid fo 1 | unt of | each man by 
week, It was true that in the matter twenty-t unces, besides four pounds 
bread in the dietary table at Dudley t! f potat . than these 7 

was a decrease of 4!b. 7oz.: of bacon lving | ISU t D | 
decrease of 70z.; butin beef there was vork| a t ry 
increase of dlb., ind of pot ifo s 241b. pel table there, 1e femal] i s each re 


week: and on the whole the difference | ceived twenty per cent. more solid food than 
was an increase in favour of the persons it had been suticient for Captain Parry and 
the Dudley workhouse of | 





per week. It was not surprisil hen, | | e wl submitted tl 
though these guardians compla ied of the | this « ompl int against the dietary tables at 


dietary table, that the paupers themsely Dudley was wholly and entirely groundless. 
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The Marquess of Salisbury said, that 
in all his communications with the Poor- 
law Commissioners he had found a perfect 
readiness on the part of those gentlemen 
to attend to any representations, and he 
had ever found them ready, when a satis- 
factory case for a relaxation of their rules 
was presented to them, to concur in that 
relaxation. He had had numerous com- 
munications with the Commissioners, and 
had always found in them the 
disposition to soften all those asperi 
which were incident a@ new system of 
law. In consequence of a statement mad 
by a noble friend on a former evening, he 


ere itest 
ties 


to 


had informed himself as to whether any 
applications had been made to th ape 
missioners for a relaxation of thei rules 


with refere to out-door relief, and he 


had ascertained that from the county of 


nce 


Kent seven such applications had been 
made to the I oor-law Commissione s in 
consequence of the Posie which the 
continuance of the late extraordinary 
veather had created, and that in eve ry 
one of those seven instances the relaxation 
had been granted. Under such circum- 
stances he thoucht it would be better to 
leave the power of r elaxation in the hands 


of the Board of Commissioners 
responsible to the ees 
control in the hand 
he believed he was 


74) 





opinion by the se ee 3 which pervaded | 
the boards of ¢ lians generally through- 
out the i ae ly, that th 
would rather fall back upon the Commis- 
sioners than have the responsibility of dis- 
turbing the whole system placed in t 
hands. 

The Earl of Winchilsea, notwithstanding 


what had fallen from the noble 


nt 5 . 
vi ATG Ue 3s 


, 
radians 


was still of opinion that the gua 
should have power to grant relief in such 
cases a urgent necessity as he had alluded 
to, thout ” ving to come to the board 
| 


of Ce ommissioners in London to be enabled 


to do so. 


The Marquess of Salisbury thought, the 


boards of guardians would be grossly 
negligent in their duties if in cases of 
urgent necessity they did not 885 upon 
themselves to relieve paupel {fering 


under such circumstances, and nn app ly 


afterwards to the Commissioners for the 

sanction to such a relaxation of ihissesalen S 
Earl Stanhope, on the present occasion, 

would confine his remarks to one or two 


nce 
es 


of the points urged in petition pre- 
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sented by the right rev. Prelate. But first 
he would allude to what had fallen from a 
noble Lord a few evenings back with 
reference to the discussions on this ques- 
tion in the country. Did his noble Friend 
mean to say that no appeal should be made 
on behalf of the oppressed and injured 
people of England—not to rouse them to 
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resistance of the law, or to acts of violence 
and outrage, but did the noble Lord think 
tuat in speaking of the system of flagrant 
injustice, of the most intolerable oppres- 


sion which afflicted any country 
of the « the very me 
of which uld make their ancestors turn 
with horror and indignation in their graves, 
the sentiments and language ought not to 
} . ri sake ol ; = . 1 

be commensurate with the extent of the 
evils which that system had generated ? 


ever yet 
ntion 


rt} 
APiD, 


on the\face 


The noble and learned Lord, who he 
recretted had now left the House, had said 
that the powers conferred by the Poor-law 
Amendment Act upon the three Commis- 
sioners did not vary from the powers exist- 
ing in Other bodies under the former law. 
Now, tt would be very inconvenient to 
nticipate the motion which he proposed 
to submit on ‘Thursday next, or to enter 
then into the powers vested in the three 
Commissioners—the three despots esta- 
blished at Somerset-house under an Act of 
Parliament. He wished to confine the 
discussion on Thursday simply to the 
operation of this bill, and to make the 
legality of those pers« form the sul 

ject of a parate mofion as soon as 
possible after the Easter recess; but 
he defied the noble and learned Lord to 
state any other instance in the history of 


the country in which any man, or body 


yf men were empowered by law to frame 
rules, orders, and regulations, having 
the forces ind effect of an Act of 
Parliament. The Commissioners were 
not responsible to the Parliament or 
the Government; their rules had never 
been brought under the sanction of the 
Gecsiunn nt or Parliament, they having 
acted in such a way as to evade the 
necessity of bringing their rules under 
the inspection of Parliament. The Act 


stated that any rules applied to more 
than one union were to be general, and to 
be submitted by the Secretary « f State to 


Parliament for its approbation; but they 
had not made‘their rules in such a man- 
ner as to bring tp within the Act, 
Notwithstanding the eulogistic manner 


in which the noble Karl had spoken of 
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the diet of the union workhouses, which Junion workhouses, That was an impor- 
were, in fact, so many prisons, and prisons | tant fact, considering the labourers them- 
of the worst description, he must repeat | selves and the public at large, But there 
that the diet was inferior in all respects to }] was something still worse, that these poor 
that of any common gaol in the kingdom.| people should be treated recklessly by 
The noble Earl opposite seemed to know | those who were called guardians, but who 
nothing — [a laugh|—he should be al- re, in fact, mere tools and instruments 
lowed, he hoped, to finish the sentence—J]in the hands of the three Commissioners 
the noble Earl seemed to know nothin London, having no power voluntarily 
of that monstrou is instance of cruelt: red t! WI r to mitigate 
oppression which had been develops | In no way pr 

the Bridgewatei Uni n. Hedid nott cH I t having been 
the noble Earl had made himself acquaint lof the in 1 of the right rev. 

with the case as developed by that mass Prelate, otherwis uld have brought 


evidence produced by J bn 
{The Earl of Radnor ; 1 know something 
about it. ‘J B y th: at evidet ice it was rovea 


er Na OEE ne 


nee to prove tothe noble Earl that 
Ww juite mistaken as to what he had 


stated with regard to the dietary table 
) 


to the satisfaction of any reasonable and } What the noble Earl had stated, however, 
iecciakd man that the inmat t that | di | not pi that the pauper in_ the 
workhouse had p rished of disea 1 e] 1, but that th 
on by being drenched with wa .|! yorkhou too ill 
Those poor persons, who had { i t t nol Mari 
the victims of a cruel tem, had j declara- 
mitted offent but tl V¢ t i] i ( nseives 
poverty, and therefore they were | t } vork- 
water cruel diet w 1 killed then Phe | | fed than th 
noble Earl had talked ab t} r 

working of this u ure, l not have 
qu iiat in pl nt manner! t I rob] 
of Captain P i t t d not st l 
North Po! That re i ot per- 
indeed. { Parry knew th \ t ts to t uar- 
a limited st vision 1 tl { tan} Such is the eas 
fore, that ui he hinis| t Did the noble Earl 
ance tot ( , ha | t t ?—s-Had hk 
pect olf : 1 ise, and ( ‘ t : ted any 
when a fresh pply t be ob laf any 
they were likely to | rea uc l ) i i i ! I ki 7 
horrors of a | tatvatlo A { ( i | that his 
notion of the noble Earl that these « lr I; |, if he would 
plaints were u led, bee ( t | ’ but not of- 
pers the mselves had not compla he | to him, ruardians 
should lik to know what channel fo: | i tt 1 ythir SO 
complaint was op nto them? He wis! Ly 1 tituti l Did | 
to know whether th y were not u der that | k 1 ! ur v M that 
state of oppression and coercion thi jt} pe ted by a majority 
would be punished for being disorderly | of th fel hioners, in many in- 
and insubordinate if they complained @] ( from the mi asses of. the 
if the paupers were not afraid ¢ f being 1 | ple of y Did he, then, 
punished, he wag sure that innumerable | wish to char punishing a man 
complaints would have been heard by t lf mp! He (the Duke 
time. He had conversed with sor f | I 1 several work- 
the unfortunate inmates of union work- nd ¥ t, when int 
houses, and they had told him—to }country, of 1 house in an 
their own words— they were ‘ near | r{u | : n, ty ais 
starved to death.” It was mentioned by | week lhe always < 1 every individual 
him incidentally, but it was not a minor} whether he had any complaint to make, 
point, that the strength of the lal irers | Did his noble I id mé to say that a 
was much reduced by the diet in the }man would be punished for making a 





tened to it, and investigated it. His 
noble Friend, he believed, did not wish to 
exaggerate ; for his noble Friend thought 
he had a very good case, though that was 
not his opinion. Let his noble Friend, 
then, put his case without straining it fu 
ther than justice and propriety would 

warrant. He would ask the noble Earl | 
and those persons with whom he was now 


re 
i 


— ] | 
pala to go about the 


connected, who were 
country to distribute handbills 
the labourers and the people event 
o obey this law—he would ask thos 
numerous travelling a whether they 
knew any instance of a man being pun- 
ished for making a complaint to a board 
of guardians? As there woul 
sufficient opportunity hereafter t 
cuss otl 


calling on 


rally not 


cents, 


11 } 


nts which had been tour 
suld pass on 


ower | Ol 


ed upon, h 


that he was certainly of opinion 
ought 


the workhouse relief 





ter than the sustenance and living which 
men could get by their labour out of 1] 

workhouse; and he thought it would be 
much better if wag raised to 
an amount which 1 nable the labourer 
to live and bring up his family in a bett 

way than in some cases it was } le at 
present. Buthe did not know what Le 


gislative enactments coul 

produce that effect. He st 
noble Friend was not pre] 
a new rate of wages; he supposed that was 
a matter which he woul 
ployers of the labourers, 
many parts of the country wages h id got 
expected, and as 


ired to propose 


up as much as could be 


much as they would cet up. [ Karl Stan 
hope.—They are lower.| His noble Friend 
might say they were lower, but h 1s 
quite certain that his noble Friend would 
have much difficulty in proving that in 


some instances. When, however, the nobl 
Earl brought the whole « 
House, that would be the time to discuss it 
at length. He only hoped the noble Karl 
would not overstate the questi yn SO much 
as to say that paupers dare not make a 
complaint. That was a proof that his 
: sia - 
noble Friend had never acted as a guardian, 
because every who had filled that 


: 
‘ase before the 


one 


office knew that paupers did bring com- 
plaints under their consideration. 
Earl Stanhope had not attended 


the 
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complaint after this? If the guardians | 
wished to punish him, how could they doit ? | 
They had not the power to do it. When a | 
complaint was made, the whole board lis- | 


| humanity of 


| me 
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meetings of guardians. Heaven forbid that 
he should! He would not by his presence 
recognise the illegal and unconstitutional 
power of the Poor-law C 

He would be no party to their proceedings. 
As to what the noble Duke had said with 
regard to complaints, he begged to inform 


ommissioners, 


him that one of the most. re pectable and 
humane cuardians of that union in which 
he (Earl Stanhope) resided, was so dis- 
gusted with the conduct of the other 
guardians, and with the cruelty and in- 


] 


the law, that he refused any 


longer to act. He would on a future oc- 


'ecasion furnish the noble Duke and the 


more facts, but h 
» of a family who from the 
relief in addition to the 
nines of a labouring man were 
now perishing by disease, produced, as an 


House with would just 
ntion the ca 
refusal of 


canty ear 


any 


minent physician well known to the noble 
Lord had assut 


fac ts 


ie 1) 
ed him, by cold and hunger. 
speak trumpet-tongued 


With 


Such 


to the 


—_ 
LiitlSt 


: e 
peopte of this 
i ! 


country. 


| respect to what the noble Duke had said 
ybout his being in correspondence with 
persons who were calling on the people to 
resist the Poor-law Amendment Act, he 
would say that he had the happiness and 
honour to be in frequent and almost daily 
communieation with a great number of 
persons who were engaged zealously and 


patriotically in resisting or opposing, but 
by lezal and constitutional means, that 
most lt boli ij statute; but he det ied, 


ind he b it could not have taken 
place without coming to his knowledge, 
that any handbills had b 


pe ple, or any portion of 


en carried about 


as ; 
calling on the | 


the people, of this country, to a violent 

id for dil resist Ce to t law. N ) 
man felt, or could feel, a greater detesta- 
tion of that than he did, but he had 
off lemnly conjured the p ople of this 
country, in letters, in public ions, and tn 
pe cl to pers ] is lo as they 
‘ould in a Ie ral an I constitutional mode 
yf -eeding to procure the alteration of 





sal and unconstitutional measure. 
p of Exeter wished to make 

;, and he would strictly 
confine them to what had fallen from the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Radnor) who had 
thought fit to say, what he believed no 
othe r person in that House would say— 
that the complaint on the part of the 
eroundless. What the 
said with regard to him 
perfect indifference ; but 


» Bisho 


' 
a few observation 


petition was 
noble Earl had 


was a matter of 


rs 
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he was bound to say for the guardians | deavoured how that t ynplaint was 
from whom the p¢ tition came, that if yundless, Ww t uwdians had 
there was a case which less than ken t! ; to their own 
deserved such a censure, it was tha hands, lad permitted 
they had brought forward. They 1 | to be used \ . The 
that the diet table which they ha ut Earl refe the dietary in 


aside for the adoption of t! | don |t { deley, but 
table was not sufficient for the du sf that ( believed, only 
nance of the very laborious it | in that 
whom it was intended He would « { that a spare 
the recollection of their Lor t But he 


point, that th persons, wh \ \ Bt sible it 
posed to {| heat of ! , ! { t ( { »coul 
underwent labour at ‘atian thv con- 
much greater thar y P| ed to 
ly 


Itural ] bourers, we! I ] iwoners 


that diet table for hal a t vere wron 


cu 


bread, less than a quarter of : het t were not 
cheese, and t ia f Ith and 
pe day. Would t le | ucht 
human bi the { been 
ment, t e 1 ratnei 
u rdia rt t { d rict 
a ( hie ry S ¢ \ y the 
cause tl t} t st pl 


was une ul to t ! which th 
the Ol CO hi’ \ i 

What! was that th Vil 1 f ve the 
laid down for tl ns \ I \ ( } id 
they then to b lL by t t i laint 
who was rev » | ith ( miners 
ployed, he sincerely believed —wl I by th 
joyed vreat riche » AIS] tion \ V 


about him, he = sincer eliey iainted witl 





much kindness and liberality could 


" 7 1 
was p yssessed of ont of i i { { ria ul 
] ] } } ] * ru near 
tunes which had descended fre i very gene 


the ancient aristocracy of Eng , feeding as 
they to be told by such an { \ i to , upon 
that this was a croundless the mar- 
Were they to be t I, that | 

who were accust | to | hat the 


by the sweat of thei: \ 1 nerous 


the ordinary sense, \ <1 ted to 
they did, before heat whether when 
furnaces, a task wh t would 
Lordships, not even the st were not 
would be able to end fevers, and 


ought only to have such a 1 fal , 
given to them as would neit 
them when in health, nor } \ 
health until the season of em 


| pt a iN SS 
returned, and that to complain that 7 
better sustenance was aflorded to the ‘ <, | 
was a groundless complaint ? el : I 
be said that less than 1 ter ’ ! . » : 


of cheese per dav was sufh 
up the strength of labouring 
he had described? The noble Ear! had en- Pisuevarp Hari Mr. J 
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Thomson moved the second reading of the 
Fishguard Harbour Bill. As it was quite 
a new procceding for a person in his situa- 
tion to bring in a private Bill at the ex. 
pense of the ' Government, he would state 
the grounds on which he, acting on behalf 
of the trade of the country, and gn behalf 


of the Government, had introduced this 
measure. With the circumstances relating 


to Fishg ki ird Harbour the H yuse Was 
already acquainted. A Bill for the im- 
provement of the harbour of Fishguard 


had passed the Legislature last Session. 
Late in the autumn his attention had been 


called to its provisions by the shipowners 
of the country, and cer tainly a more eXx- 
traordinary Lill he had never read. There 


was a clause in the Bill by which the limits 
of the harbour were pointed out, and those 
limits were described to be certain points 
on the coast of Wales on the one d, 
and the Irish coast, extending to the port 
of Wexford on the other. By one of the 
schedules annexed to the Act it was pro- 
vided that every foreign vessel passing 
within those limits should pay a 
3d. per ton, and ry British vessel 
2d.; so that it clear, that every 
vessel passing up the Irish Channel 


han 


eve 
was 


would 


be subject to this tax. There was another 
hedule to the Act. which subjected 
schedule to the Act, whicn § ibjectec all 
goods, of whatever description, landed 
“4 - RY r et + ro | 
within the limits of the harbour, to the 


and 
. operation 


of 


informed 


certain harbour duty 
that under th 


payment 
he was 


of this part of the Act all goods which were 

landed on any part of the Welsh coast, 

or on any part of the Irish coast within 

the limits assigned to the harbour by the 
47 


Act, even within the port of We: xford it- 
self, would have to pay a duty. He must 
remark, that no blame could attach to the 
Government for permitting such a Bill as 
this to pass, as Government had no oppor- 
tunity of examining all the details of pri- 
vate Bills. In justice, however, to the 
promoters of that measure, he must repeat 
their statement, that early in the Session a 
copy of the Bill was forwarded to the 
Admiralty, another to the Custom-house, 
and another to the Trinity-house. They 
stated also that the Admiralty had made an 
amendment in one of the clauses, and the 
Trinity-house two amendments in the Bill. 
But he would observe that the Admiralty 
made amendments in bills solely = a re= 
ference to their own jurisdictior 1, the Tri- 
nity-house solely with reference “ lig] its, 


and the Custom-house to the question of du- 
ties. No copy of the Bill had, however, been 


toll of 
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sent to the department over which he pre- 
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sided, although that department was most 
affected by its operation, and although, if 
the attention of that department had been 
particularly called to the Bill, it would at 
once have taken it into consideration, But 
even if a copy of the Bill had been sent to 
his department, it would not alter the case, 
and ie surprised that the partics, 
knowing as they must known the 
tertained by 
a passing -tolb—k nowing also 
declared that the Government would 
sanction such a charge—he was surprised, 
he repeated, that the Gentlemen who had 
the conduct of the Bil! had not thought it 
right to call his attention or the attention 
of the Government to it. He considered 
their conduct the more strange, two of 
the directors of the company were Members 
of Parliament. He owned, therefore, that he 
oe not think that the case was one in which 
he House was called upon to exercise any 
ae forbearance, and he ad 


vas 


~— 


lave C 
agaist 


he had 


never 


| 
the I LOUSL 


objections en 


that 


as 


nk W 


Im conse= 





quence, br ught in the present Bill to repeal 
the clause relating to these tolls ris noe 
entirely, If the parties chose to prosecute 
their Bill, and make it appear to ams 
mittee that they ought to have a right to 
levy some t i, Iet them do so, but he 
thought that in the meanwhile it was only 
right to save the trade of the country from 
the heaven burden to which it would be 


ubjected if the clause to which he obj cted 
were allowed to remain on One word 
as to the allegation that the company 
having incurred a great expenditure, ought 
to be ‘protected The Bull received the 
Royal assent on the 15th .3 July last, and 


on the 7th of September fol adver- 
tisement ap peared, s ating that the arrange- 
ments of the ympany under the Act of 
Parliament were now completed, and calling 
on the shareholders for the first instalment 
of 12. per share. This ow him in say- 
ing that thecompany could not have incurred 
any great expense. Upon the grounds he 
had stated, therefore, he now moved the se. 
cond reading of the Fishguard Harbour Bill. 

Sir Lt, Philipps considered that it would 
not be fair to the parties who had em- 
barked their capital in this undertaking 
to mapest this clause, and he therefore 
moved that the Bill be read that day six 
months. 

Sir J. Owen, in seconding the amend- 
ment, Observed, that it would be a most 
extraordinary course to pass an Act one 
Session and repeal it the next. A con- 
siderable sum of money, notwithstanding 


lowing an 
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what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
had been invested by the Company on the 
faith of this Act of Parliament, and it 


> 


would be most unjust to tak 1y ther 
property by means of the Bill which tl 


right hon. Gentleman had now introdur 
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made an admendment in 


Treasury had 
} hey r} snl 
DY whicn a 


the Bill, as the as a clause 
power was given to the Commissioners of 


+] T - ] 1, 

ie Treasury to reduce the passing-toll 

Bk fate a me | Pie 

WILI referen to 1oreign SnIps, and an 
f ¢]} sant} ; 

it of the Ce MIS ners was auth rised 


The right hon. Gentleman seemed to think, | to s that wor! 1s properly exe- 
that parti interested in private bills{ cuted. He \ informe ilso that the 
were bound to submit a copy to Bill Board of Trade, 
consideration of his department I t l wa wom 
on the contrary, would say, that 1 t | t marked 
hon. Gentlemen who h ld offi id a i t } Board 
he presumed receive L a mpensation f f \ » th 
their labours in the public service ought to | of May; and 
look into those Bills themsel\ In |} i there, it 
former times and u der form Govern- i \ ‘ ts, ich rene 
ments, a law officer of the Crown, who] dered it t should be 
was called th ttorney-General’s 1} td House of Commons 
inspected all Bills that passed through t | rain. It was aecordinely brought down 
Ilouse. [Mr. P. Thomson: All public}in July i ll, he would observe, 
Bills—not private Bills.] Well, but surely | had, duri he cou last Session, 
this had the rece h net ind support of the 
therefore oug! } Irish Mem! f that House, Fishguard 
the Governmet € being only at a « nee of forty-five 
House, admittin | miles from the Irish coast, and in the 
whether there were no advantages gained | preamble of the B t was declared to be 
in return ? Was not this a great harbom }3 ‘harbour of great importance, and 
of refuge, and ought not the shipping of | well adapted for harbour of refuge.” 
the country to pay for protection at Phe Importance OF the undertaking 
tothem ata great outlay? He need not] being thus established, he called on 


press this point fur 
only say, that he cordially supported tl 


amendment. 

Sir J. Graham said, that if t I 
which passed last Session 
discussion, he should be as mu P| 
to a passingetoll as any Member 
[louse. Fle thought, however, that 
course which had been taken was 
what unprecedented. For t fir 
in his life he found himself o sed to a 
Cabinet Minister, backed by \ 
weight and influence of the Government 


fighting on a private Dill. 
received the 
last Session 
throuch all the ordinary fo 
their proceedings were gu: 
alter creating a corp 





( 
dowing them with all the rights 
vileges of a corporation, the House was 
now called upon torescind the contract to 
which they had set their seal, and to revoke 
the authority which had been delegated t 
them by Parliament. Every proper notic 
had been given by the parti 
departments, and, independent of th 


> | Vv 
: : } imnlt . 
alterations made by the Admiralty and the 


Trinity House, it was evident that the 





the gross in- 


tl f this procedur The directors 
had cal interest in the progress of the 
-2n rest much greater than the 

if Of thelr Instaiments ; and a ma- 

jo! OT ft {Or W empowered 
by law to compel all the remaining sub- 
sribers to pay up the amount of their 
rij { r( ty of those sub- 
scribers being, he would observe, the 
t sts London. And, 

1 Lalhis com isory power on the 

part of the du rs remain untouched, 
House was proceeding, by Act of 
Parl é 1 from the sub- 
bers al chance of remunera- 

! A I ict Injustice he 

1 ney heard ¢ He was authorised 

to stat e part of number of 


subscribers, that if t Bill were with- 
hey were quite 
considera- 


lily, 1 SO 


required, t utmost extent that was 
I nable, t Bill of last Session, to 
retrench 1 it that was extravagant 
In its prov s, and subject the whole 
Ma r to ficient 


control on the part 


»f Government. The only th which 


me 
2 
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1 


that they ] 
1 moderate 


scribers d 


the su es 
doa fair 


) 
might be 
amount of remuneration for the amount of 


secure 


capital employed by them in this under- 
taking. For his part, he woul iy, thath 

had never heard of anything more unjust 
than the absolute and unconditional repeal 
of the passing-t ilelau e, by which the I 

scribers wouid be deprived « il chan 

of remuneration, 

Mr. Alderman 7 pson hoped t 
House w yuld not < ypt the con;menda- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet. He had 
said that great injustice would be done to 
those capitalists who had e1 | ther 
money in t! und k I 
into the B four t | | 
could not be ma i | 
after the preced Ol tly 
h 1 all the CC yp ij ( C ( 

ll. pel Je) r¢ ( i } i 
scribed, and the p \ at 
th } ven | { t { 
the oard I i ad thie 

given to tn cor} ition tl Act 
of last Session wei t ped t nd 
unjust, that these | would not ve 


pi 

ae . at 
proceed ito expend the money al; 
, 


paid. The Bill had passed the Hous 
through inadvertence; because, alter two 
Bills of a similar nature relating to Seat 
borough and Bridlington had been rejected, 
could it be supposed that if the attention 
of the House had been directed to thi 
Bill it would have been passed It had 
been stated by the hou. M ib r {( r Var- 
narvon that Fishguard was aharbour. That 
he denied, it W ils t roadst l 
and if the House permitted this Bill 
remain on th ilu ( c If wo i form 
a prec en OF eC , STS. tC fishing 
town in t princip \ )- 
lishing a harbour, and on this prin 
that th } ' oul ccountak 
as to the iz mol S 
lected should | ex] nded., There 
no provision for 1 reduc 1 of ft 
Phe question ior t con ide ration of the 
Hiouse w ether t parties had made 
out a case to justily the House in allowin 
them to tax every ship passing up St. 
George's Channel i to de lare i the 
port of Wexford formed part and pare 
of Fishouard harbour He lniutted that 
th preced nt might be inconveni nt, but 
: 


It was quite 1 
i 


] + . re | ‘ 
such an Act to remain on the statute book 
{s an individual representing a larg¢ 
shipping community he felt himself much 
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indebted to the right hon. Gentleman fot 

coming forward with the present measure. 
G, Strickland ob erved, that the 

principle was against passing-tolls, and 

therefore, he would su; 

that the 1 


port the Bill. He 
| 


Q: 
il 


ight hon. Gentleman 
ifed in bringing it forward, 


private one, but one 


7 
contended 


was fully jus 


of a public nature, which materially af- 
{ } ¢] inf { aes ] -C | 

Te < it the imterests ¢ t large Class OT ner 
M }¢ ty’s sul S 


1, that the only 


ro tof the right hon. Baronet (the 
lei r for Pembre ) agaist the Bill 
that at “ unprecedented, Now 
( ‘ir. Hinde) would instance th 
¢ Of h ( H tt 1) ll, by 
w] 1 10 ! M conferred 
upon a ¢ par ad which IS sg : 
quently I That ild show, that 
C:.- Dren a l vas not wittou 


Mr. A ( 1} rm Cl dered th Act 
that had d r] the last session so 
tl is t t lo rht not to 
hesitate a moment to 4 s th right bon, 
Genth n’s Bill for t ! | of the 
p sing.t cla Is 

Mr. O'Connell could assure the richt 
hon. Baronet opposite that he had been 
misled with respect to the statement made 
it a meeting of Irish Members relative to 
tl Bill Phere had been a meeting with 
re spect to a railroad to jon the harbour, 
it which there had been mention made of 
the harbou ut if they had known that 
tolls were to be inflicted upon ships they 
would have risen in a moment, and thrown 
ove rd railroad, harbour, and all. 

Viscount Sandon would give the Bill his 
warmestsupport, [twasimpossiblethat Par- 
liament k ingly could give its sanction to 

j 1 uc 1 heavy tax upon the 
ne interests without there being the 


by that interest from the harbour in 
{ ht, ho that a 


‘omimnittee should be appointed to inquire 


VEVer, 


into the amount 
expend di n 


que stion, In ore 


NEV which had been 
’ the clause in 
to that being repaid out 


ic funds. 


] 
le] 


of the publ 
Trench cordially supported the 
He the former Bill, 
which this was intended to repeal, as one 
of the most unjust and extravagant jobs 
which had ever come before the House, 
and he took blame to himself for not being 

the Bill 


Bill. considered 


aware of the 


unjust provisions of 
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when it was before th: 
hon. Members’ attentior 


Lord G. Somerset 
the right hon. Gentle 
of the real Mert OI 


! 
like to Ow wel 


would cive its san¢ 


Vanced sums of m 
Act of Parl 


the answer which he 


Motion — A" 
; : 
I 


Ol. 


List of ti 


Aglionby, M yor 
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se ft 
Da 


pam pememd tment eed feed bend 


Brotherton, J 
Browne, R. D. 
Brownrigg, S. 

Burr, H. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfield, W. 
Butler, hon, Colonel 
Byng, G. 

Byng, rt. hon, G. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
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Maxwell, H. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Powell, Colonel 
Round, C. G. TELLERS. 
Round, J. Jones, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel Philips, Sir R. 


Edinburgh Post-Office— 


Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Williams, W. 


EDINBURGH Post-Orrices — Mr. 
Primrose.] Lord John Russell moved 


the Order ot the Day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of Suy 


Mr. Hume, in bringing forward 


motion of olive n notice re- 
lative to the appointment of Mr. Primros 
as an amendment to the 

noble Lord, said, it appeared 
of the revenues of the 
applied to the payment of its officers, and 
that the House knew nothing of the ap- 
pointments and salaries of these persons. 
The House would be surprised to hear that 
there was deducted revenue not 
less than 7,000,000/. a-year, of which no 
account was rendered to the House, and 
which, in fact, never was paid into the 
Exchequer. He need scarcely observe, 
that as well with respect to the Post-Office 
as to other departments of the public ser- 
vice, it was most important that all persons 
engaged in them should entertain a well- 
founded expectation of risin 
merit and seniority—that all 
should be secured the advantages natu- 
rally and regularly arising from promotion 
within that establishment, as an 
ragement to attention, and a recompenss 
for faithful services. From the returns 
that morning placed in the hands of Mem- 
bers, it appeared that the appointment of 
Mr. Primrose took place under the 
thority of the Postmaster-General. 
he conceived, that this course was exceed- 
ingly objectionable, and a gross 
of the regulations instituted by t 


sic : 
vhich he had 


motion oi the 
. 
thata portion 


Post-Office were 


from the 


oliicers 


UDIIC 


encou- 


au- 


pas 
NOW, 


se ylation 
e Post- 


master-General for the management cola 


establishment. According to the return 
to which he had just been calling the at 

tention of the House, it appeared that the 
first clerk in the Edinburgh Post-oflice 
had been twenty-six years in the public 
service, and the second clerk had been 
fifteen years and a half—the third clerk 
had a salary of only 70/. a-year. Mr. 
Primrose had been appointed to the office 
of cashier, with a salary of 400/, a-year, 
without cs having ever served a year in 
the establishment. He that his 
cl rk, 


found 


Young, who had served 
seven years, had only 120/, per annum ; 


Mr. George 
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¥ according to 
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and Mr. Mason, the accountant, after 
thirty years’ service, had only 2 002. per 
annum. Certain regulations had been 
adopted by the Government in 1831 for 
he improvement of this department, and 
the report on th e subj ct was signed by 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond, then 
Postmaster-General. That report esta- 


blished what was thouzht to be a fixed 

scale of promotion as to the « - ers of the 
oo oe + “ bs 

establishment. But it state that the 


princip il feature in the new est tablish nt 
was the appointm: 
receipt of 


become ne 


al as yn 


nt of an ofiice for the 


public money, which had 
sary in consequence of the 
of the oflice of Dep uty Post- 


the 


master-General, who was also cashier; the 
salary was to be 4002. a-year, and he was 
to be allowed an assistant, with a salary 


sufficient to secure the services of a re- 
I due to his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond to say, that he 
steadily olka red to the reculations whieh 
he had laid down. In another part of 
evidence, taken on the f March, the 
noble Duke stated, that he had made ar- 
rangements by which the ottice of deputy 
in the country, when it became vacant, 


? 
DIs 


first of 


should not be filled out of the office; but 
that those persons only should be ap- 


pointed to it who had been a long time In 
the department, or Hel were entitled to 
compensi The obj ect of this arr: inge- 
ment insure, not yi economy In 
the expenditure, but increased ef- 
ficiency in the department. The noble 
Duke stated in his evidence, and no doubt 
very truly, that he had freq: eu refused 
friends and relatiy 10 made 
application to a for situ they 


ition, 
was to 


1] 
DUDILIC 
i 


es Ol h is own, wl 


atic NS as 


became vacant in the Post-office, always 
strictly adhering to the rule which he had 


should be intro- 
the Post-Office, 
otherwise than in the junior departments. 
On — grounds, then, or did ie scruple 
to arraign the conduct of the present Post- 
maste¢ ih, i], in re to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Primrose, as a gross 
violation of the rules laid down for his 
guidance by his predecessor, With ree 
spect to the office of accountant-general, 
it appeared that the person who held that 
oflice, Mr. Young, had been compelled to 
retire from ill health, and that his nephew, 
Mr. G. Young, had performed the entire 
duty of the office for three years. He 
contended, that to appoint a person like 
Mr. Primrose, who had never been in the 


that 
duced to the 


laid down, no one 


service ol 


1 
i 
1 
\ 
4 


ference 
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Post-office, or in fact in any public of 
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over the head of the individual who had Primrose had be pI vas no sine- 
acted as deputy for such a length of time, « . Security requ the extent 
was a violation of the regulations of f /., and the cash lized to be 
Post-office, and rendered the situati mten o <until three o1 
clerk uncertain as to promotior f | created under a letter 
according to the Duke of Richmor he Duke of Richmond to the 
regulations, would have gone accord in 1831, on th holition of 
to seniority. He objected to the co t Deputy Postmaster- 
of Lord Lichfield, becau it w { | nd—almost a sinecure 
tremely improper in him to app \ i office of ishie1 
near a relative, and the see t was then 
Earl, to so paltry a situation, servic 
superseded SO many clerks, . hac i Vy Or tl Du ot 
many y ars served thelr country ie Creation 
honour and fidelity. He objected |i 1 for t unt of 
to the appointment, because in no | The } ( man had 
vious instance had a st ineel been a sed 1 1 | Int nt I 
pointed to the office of cashier. The Duk P f propriety ot 
ol Richmond, when he recommended, that pet CY it rested s case solely on 
the salary should be fixed at a oh Duke of R nol reculation, which 
amount, did by no means intend t vi 1, and on the prejudice 
should form a source of patronage I { 8) t thought w uld result to the 
benefit of the junior members of no! interes f tl established clerks and 
families, but that it should be looked up | ofiicer the Post-oflice. But no direct 
to by the humble offic r, aS a rewal fOT I u had « ed into by 
long and laborious services. There we the D of Ri | his subject 
no less than seven or eight merit is hi WEY e to be col 
public servants in the department, any e evid v he hon, 
of whom it would have been but } >| I l read, and n especially 
to have appointed to this office, 16 ] 1 D himself. 
ference to Mr. Primros | 1 { v1d n M i 
erounds he had stated, on the evide \ t e present 
of the Duke of Richmond, and tl ‘ ( c OF % ble 
cumstances connected with the Edin! intment dis- 
Post-oftice, | called uy t t would ne¢ 
affirm the resolution with which he s!} t o ( riend 
conclude—“ That the appointment 1) i | was at th 
hon. Mr. Primrose to the ofhce of ¢ vacancies in 
and Receiver-General of the Post-O V refer 
Revenues in Scotland, being a perso ry ( b 
previously employed m the Post-O f ] Bristol, 
di partment, 1s contrary to the regul S \ , 1 N Lm, 
of the Post-Office, as established } in the 
Duke of Richmond, the Postma ( i ; ncy id 
neral, in} 1831, inju is to tl ve been 
service, and prejudicial to the In x V l 
the established clerks and othice fro} tment 
; hI 


Post-Office department.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ay 
joiced, that this matter had 


brought forward, and in such a mann 
by the hon, Gentleman who had bor 
such favourable testimony to the admiral 


administration of the Post-Office ut 
1.: . } 1 1 ( ) } 
his noble Friend, the Duke of Richm 


The hon. Gentleman was entirely un 


misconception with respect to the m 


facts on which he rested his argum 


VOL. XLI. {in 


| ‘ i 
. ‘ 
ey man ever showed 
( li- il t l of his 
tT = ] 
lag D Richmond 
1 
ble | | ject, in ( was to select 
, 1 
el VICI ( i} t who weré 
] , ] P | ] ¢ ] 
na, € | ira L best iicu- 
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conduct in an analogous case that the | 
rule was not intended to apply. There | 
were three situations in the United Kingdom 
—in England the Receiver-General; in Ire- 
land the Receiver-General; and in Scot- 
land the Cashier; the holders of which were 
to act as a check on the department. In 
1831 a vacancy occurred in the office of 
Receiver-General in Ireland, and if the 
principle contained in the evidence of the 
noble Duke had applied to such a case, it 
must have been filled up by the clerk next 
in seniority. But it was not filled up from 
the department, because it was necessary 
to have a check officer; and upon the 
suggestion of Lord Althorp, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and at the recom- | 
mendation of the Irish Government of 
Lord Anglesey, Mr. Worthington, a com- 
plete stranger to the office, was appointed. 
Such was the construction which the noble 

Duke himself had put upon his evidence 
—strictly adhering to his regulation in all 
cases to which it was applicable, but 
departing from it where check officers 
were to be appointed. In lke manner, 
when the office of Receiver-General in 
England had become vacant, it was not 
filled up by promotion from the Post- 
office, but by the appointment of a Mr. 
Young, wholly unconnected with the Post- 
office. In the present instance Lord | 
Lichfield, finding the office had been) 
declined by Mr. Mason, the next in suc- | 
cession, had appointed Mr. Primrose. Of| 
the other officers in the establishment one 
had been so long in the public office that 
he was applying fora superannuation, and | 
another received 500J. a-year, to whom, | 
therefore, it would have been preposterous 
to have offered such an appointment. It 
was not in all cases that the Government 
attended to the principle of promotion ; 
sometimes it was obliged to adopt the 
principle of selection. He showed that 
this had been the case by the selection of 
Colonel Stuart in the War-office, of Mr. 
Backhouse in the Foreign-office, of Mr. | 
Stephen in the Colonial-offices, and of | 
other gentlemen in the Treasury and in 
the Excise. In all these departments, the 
officers, who had to exercise a check over 
the accounts, were not taken from the| 
ordinary clerks belonging to the offices, but | 
were selected from persons unconnected | 
with them, distinguished for their talent, | 
integrity, and high character. The present | 
arrangement was not only economical, but 

also the most convenient for the public 
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service, and that it was therefore impos- 
sible he thought for the House to take the 
step recommended by the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny. He likewise hoped that he 
had. satisfied the hon. Member that his 
noble Friend, Lord Lichfield, had not 
grasped, as he was pleased to call it, at 
this piece of patronage. With respect to 
different systems of conveying remittances, 


all he could say was, that the subject bad 


undergone inquiry, and the result was, 
that Lord Lichfield found any altera- 
tion would cost more than the present 
system, and, besides that, no other plan 


would be so convenient or practicable. 


| On the whole, he trusted that the House 


would go with him in thinking that there 
were some ollices of which the poss ssion 
should not be ebtained by seniority; for if 
all offices were to be so obtained, the 
Crown would be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of disposing of its patronage for the 
public advantage. 

Mr. Wallace dissented from almost all 
that had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and could not assent to much of what his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Kilkenny, 
had stated. He must say, he thought the 
office in question had not been properly 
bestowed. At the time the Duke of 
Richmond gave the evidence alluded to, 
he had but recently entered office, and, 
therefore, could not have a_ sufficient 
knowledge of the business of the depart- 
ment over which he presided. He, there- 
fore, laid very little stress on the testimony 
which the noble Duke cave. It could not 
be denied that the office of Postmaster. 
General was a job, and for his own part 
he did not hesitate to say, that this 
appointment of cashier was a still greater 
job. If such an office oucht to exist, 
were there not plenty of men in the 
department not only fully equal to the 
performance of the duty, but as well de- 
serving of the situation as Mr. Primrose. 
It was, he thought, clear, that the Duke 
of Richmond meant to act on the principle 
of promoting well deserving officers to 
the vacancies as they occurred in the 
department, and any one who read his 
evidence attentively could arrive at no 
other conclusion. There was at present 
an accountant in the Post-office in Scot- 


land. That was a cheek officer, and there- 
fore if the appointment were to be made at 
iil he was th > party to whom it should 
lave been viven. He asserted that if the 
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ad 


duty pr sperly he would h c¥e looke 
through the department generally, whether 


in England, Ireland, or Scotland, to see 


if he could not find some fit 
person for the office, rather than nominat 
a 
the right hon. Gentlem 


stranger to ‘ 


' 


of the Exchequer said as to the economy 
of remitting money under the | 
system, what was it that the right bon 


Gentleman wished the House to | ve 


Why, neither more nor iess than 


was cheaper to forward remittanc 
circuitous than a direct ro 
Excise 1 the C 
remittances direct to 
part he could 


ALC. 


ustoms forwarded 


an 
1 } 
London, an 


see no 


their example should not be followed 
the Post-office. When the office of « 


ler was first created, the Duke of Rich- 


mond had } 
office, It had been Ie that 
pointments were never made without c 

sultation with the Treasury ; but if that 


but just bee 


hn ma 
said ap 


these } 


were so, how did it happen that neither 


the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancell 


of the Exchequer nor any other Minister 


connected with the Treasury w 


quainted with this appointment? Mr. 
Young had filled the office at a salary of 


4001. and the party who had done th 


duty since his illness received only 120/.; 


and yet, when the country were cryl 


aloud for a reduced rate of postage, 
increase in the expenditure of 4 

made, Now was this ¢ imoniy fair ¢ 
This was an appointment which was 
continue for life, and the gentleman wl 
had been appointed was at present 
twenty-four years of age. He wis t 
ask the Chancellor of the Exch 
whether, in case in the course of a 
years this office should be found to b i 
no use, the individual holding it wou 

the office being abolished have a com 


pensation allowance? He 


formed that this office had be« 
deputy for a considerable time, with a 
view to keep the appointment YI 
this individual, and, notwithstanding al 
the reliance that had been placed on the 


ha 1 been In 


{ ai 
n filled by 


open I¢ 
t 


authority of the Duke of Richmond, even 
when that noble Duke was in office he 


appointed his own brother (Lord Sussex 


Lennox) to be Postmaster-general of Ja- || 


maica. He would support the motion, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
in reply to the question of the hon. Mem 


alc pi | r 


it With respect t what 
len 


n, the ( nceeiloy 


as iC- 


od 


Waiting for 


S 


one which any 


| would 
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Mr. Primr ose, 


r I Greenock, that if i offi was 
bolished, this uld b 
itled to compensat H id not 
| 
enti 1 to a re ng allowan until 
1 n for t least ten years in the 
ivi 

Col | Stbthorp said tif the hon 
lember for Kilkeuny divided the House, 
iould bound Supp rt his mo 
1 | 2 Membe1 had Sal, tha he 
1d ving the management ol 
P ed io Commission, t 
t | Sibthorp) was opposed, 
1S i in the p lion that a 
is nly open the door to a1 

rea The right hon. Gi 
man i iressed t] Hi use On 
t of the Government had given no 
itisfact ( ation. Their whole 
5 \ one of jobbing, and they ap- 
patronace of the Crown with a 
t ie increase of their own power. 
@ ¢ lip of the Ordnance had been 
ptopen, waiting for the highest bidder ; 


the most 
The whole system was 
man ought to be ashamed 
He hon. Member 
take the House upon 


whoever would give 


rvice In return. 


defend, 


ithe present motion, 


| Colonel Anson was afraid that those 
}who brought forward this motion were as 
|much influenced by personal as by politi- 
r s. The hon. Member for Kil- 

y was guilty of many mistakes with 

t 5 ap] intment. He wa quit 

mils in statlug the place to be a sine- 
es j ) c h the hon. Member in one 

ech did state it to be a 

S| , In an ther, he ive a des ription 
th duties to b | formed. The 
Member for Gre ck had made 

Ll st I t, to wi ich he was surprised 
how he could hav iven cred namely, 
hat this uati had been filled by a 
eputy to keep it open for its present 
cupant This was a statement too 
liculous to merit reflection and he was 
surprise d how a ly one could be impos d 
on by it. However, he could say, that 


it 


(this situation was « 


een I ferred { 


id he 


tot infounded. 


4c 


4 1 
was Though 


scribed as of no im- 
ins the fact, 


atteniion of the 


, aoe 
rtance, such was Dy no meé 
would { 


, , 
airect Ut! 


le 
1 = 1 a 
yuse upon that point to what was State d 
the report of the Commissioners of re- 
] 
nue inquiry, and which had already 


aire 
of Rich- 


important 


Duke 


Situation so 


The 


1O the 
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made this a distinct office. He did not 
deny but that a junior officer in a public 
department might naturally look forward 
to promotion to higher offices, but it 
could not be disputed but that circum- 
stances might often arise which would 
make it more beneficial to the service that 
this rule should not be adhered to. He 
claimed for the head of 
the right of appointing those individuals 
whom he thought to be most fit and best 
able to perform its duties. There were 


every department 
: | 


receiversegeneral appointed in England 
and in rreland, and if either of thos 
offices became vacant, the Postmaster- 
General would not be consulted as to the 
filling them up; for these offices would 
be filled up by the Government without 
the interference of the Postmaster-General 
He thought that Lord Lichfield was per- 
fectly justified in the appointment he had 
made. He had hitherto spoken of the 
principle of the appointment; he would 
have spoken of the individual appointed. 
Sut, with respect to this appointment, 
before it was made, Lord Lichfield offered 
the situation to Mr. Mole and to Mr. 
Mason, of the General Post-office. Mr. 
Mole would not accept it because he was 
in the receipt of 5002. salary, and because 
it was necessary that he should give se- 
curity to the amount of 5,000. re 
Mason refused it because he enjoyed ¢ 
salary of 300/., and he did not think it 
worth while to go to the trouble of vetting 
security to the amount a ryt There 
were only two others who had applied for 
the situation—one a postmaster, who cer- 
tainly possessed considerable claims, and 
the other a junior clerk, who had been 
only appointed a year be pees, and whose 
ambition suggested to him that if he could 
get the appointment he might ultimately 
become one of the Commissioners for the 
management of the Post-office itself. 
Undoubtedly he thought that this was a 
situation which should be filled by a per- 
son for whose integrity the public had 
sufficient guarantee, and who was of some 
rank in life, and on whom dependence 
could be placed. He was surprised at 
the personal objection made to Mr. Prim- 
rose. He was a young man who had 
been bred up to the law, and who was 


likely to have a sufficient knowledge of 


business to enable him to fill the situation 
with advantage. In his mind, if anything 
could be 


said with respect to the payment! 0 
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that in 1834 he separated the duties, and 
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of the situation, it was rather underpaid 
than overpaid. But if a different course 
had been pursued, and Mr, Mole or Mr. 
Mason appointed, there would still have 
been objections : they would hear it said 
that appointing this individual was keep- 
ing up the old official system, and that 
instead of promoting these old officials 
fresh matter ought to be infused. He 


‘ hs | a ; " 
houcht neither with respect to the prin- 
, I i 

} . } 74 ; . 
ciple nor the individual was the appoint- 


ment objectionable. 

ris Gra! m had come down to the 
Ho use with no determination to take part 
in the discussion; but he could not agre 
with the hi n. Member who had just sat 
Vember 
for Kilkenny for having brought forward 
his motion. The hon. Member for Staf- 
ford had said, that personal feeling was 
mixed up with this question. If it was 
his misfortune to be opposed to this ap- 
pointment he supposed he should be 
accused of personal malignity. The noble 
Lord, the Postmaster-Gencral, was an old 


ae : : . . 
Gown In his censure of the hon. 


friend of his, with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted, and the noble Lord 
the father of the gentleman appointed to 
the situation in question was also a friend 
of his; but, notwithstanding, if a sense of 
duty obliged him to condemn the appoint- 
ment, he would not shrink from doing so. 
He had come down to the House doubtful 
as to th 1, thinking that there was 
something that required to be cleared up, 


, . : 

and having list: od to the discussion he 
+} 
tl 


e questio} 


found it his duty not “ concur in the 
motion of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
for he could not hon stly affirm its state- 
[hie resolution stated that the 
appointment had been made contrary to 
the aie: is of the public service. Now 
he knew no such regulations which could 


] iv + 
have etfect unless they received the sanc- 


ments. 


tion of the Crown. New appointments 
had been all ee to as having been 
nade by his noble Friend, the Duke 
of Richmon The first appointment 
was that of Receiver-general in Ireland, 
and the next that of Postmaster-gzeneral 
in Jamaica. Now, with respect to the 
first appointment, hee a@ vacancy oc- 
curred the right to fill the vacancy was 
generally exercised by the Irish Govern- 
ment. With respect to the Post-office of 
Jamaica, the situation of Postmaster- 
General having become vacant, it was 
red by the Duke of Richmond to four 

- five individuals, but those individuals 


d 
R 





crit 
ify! 
‘Sa it 


fy gs Edinburgh Post-Office — 


able to procure the 
of 10,000/., the 


necessary which eCxXerciscu 


not being 
security situation was Crown with a mi 


with the consent of the 


given, Treasury, view to o 
to the brother of the noble Duke, Lord polit power th 
Sussex Lennox, on his finding the neces- tleme: 


sary security. He was not about to pro- Mr. F. Baring : 
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nounce any encomium on the Duke of dealt so fairly wit 

Richmond, but he believed it would | that snot hi 

admitted on all han that his 1 1 | ise, but th 
Friend had discharged the dutte @ | t down w 

high offies with fide ly, ) hor { 

ind with the 1 { to t <eT 

ests of the ] ry \ 

to the apy it 1 un he did ; 

think it came within tl ff 

the Duke of Richmond Lord Althor ly t 

had said, that the first measure of 1 t lef of the ¢ 
Yuke of Richmond’s was, when countr own ¢ ct 

post oflices of I Valu | i I 

vacant they should b ven to retil Qe) y 1 cht h 

officers of the Post-office, eu HH d 
Iperannuation auowan Se riO\ , hon, ba t we 

that limitation was confined 1 untry is ts t r he S 
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caiculiated to wound pers t t 

not the best means ot bring int { | | ( 

notice of the House of ¢ 

violation of t proj { t ! 

patronage of the Crown lie felt, 

natural tendeney of g ne pow to Gov \ 
ugment itsell erever an opportunity Lluist in office. | 

offered Let the questi ye b d 

ward in a ¢ man Hi that 

the Chancel a. 1d 
acted somewhat boldly ref x { : rs’ servl 

of a — nature. If he mistook not, Wal nd t 

he believe it te i fact that Mr. H en ¢ ted t 

ne a ( vt lled t I ! un | / T/ 
Colonial-office upon a npensatiol 

lowance, in Ol icr to m W for Mr. | t } or leay t 

Stephen, and that a vacancy was created that Mr. I Via 

at the B yard Ol Prad to which dir. L r irad Vi I 
unin Wi appointed. Ele thought \ 

the hon, Me for Kilkenny was usefuily } Board; | \ 

empl eae navi r his attention t years’ service, ap} | 

jects of this nature. tkund if, inst ol u ! I I 

attempting high tlichts ie 1 question yi ry 1 ved | 1) 

colonial policy, he would be content ft ved by ay 

skim along the mud of official proceedings , profession Und ‘ 

he would, in calling the attention to such | It was for this reasont 

subjects, be usefully employed. Let th ap} 

hon. Member for Kilkenny give the Hou M / 

an opportunity to ascertain how far he any motives of a pe 

Majesty’s Government had carried hould cert 

effect the promise of Lord Althorp that | motion, 

the reign of patronage was at an « nd If The Hor d 

the hon, Member atlorde ] that opportunity I won i-— \ S 2 : 
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Assurancr.] On the 


question that the Speaker do leave the 


chair, 


Colonel Sibthorp rose to move as an 
amendment for the reduction of the duty 


on Policies of Assurance. 


He hoped that 


he would not be opposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the miserable pretext 


|! 


that the finances of the country would not 
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diminution of taxation. 


Gentleman should have been 


bear any 
right hon. 
the person to make 
(Colonel Sibthe rp) was sorry to say, tl 


Government 1, on ail ‘ ! 
a disposition to resist if t] 3 | \ 
lo s \y, that this wa | i I 
question that he could « i V 


for the support of Gentlemen 


even the Chancellor of tl Hx 


S rf. and t niet n { _ \ 
the Boa f Trad had 
{ is for t! re I tax Gov 
ment had remitted a ! ta 
I ir SO ¢ DI V { i t u 

ae 
discussion. On look: ver t paper | 
found that the duty on rbubarb, on hun 
hair, on anchovies, and French vw 
balsam of ci paiba, and jalap had | 
reduc d, ulth ugh | : \ I i rtl 
of luxury, an | deserved to be tap I, li 
also found a rt 1 in 
plavit rca dd i u | 
n article of 1 : | 
bers, but while t KES , } 
W reibtit i a 
Poliet f As 
avery. ial f tl I 
rematued as hieh as ¢ y} 
tI r. h] Crit t ly t 
V bite th niut 3 
only ls. 6d. per ¢ tv sh 
§ a duty. v 1 deterree 
Spit of the irequ nt lamentabl aents 
from insuring. The eff of the p 
high rate of duty was to transfer a creat 
deal of the business to foreien office 
indeed he had heard a report, for the 
accuracy of which he could not vou 
that previous to the late fire in the Temp! 
the law gentlemen residing there had met 
for the purpose of considering wh it 


would be advis il le to 
ina French-oftice. [The . 
No, no. } The r port mig 

rect, but a creat many nidings 
insured in 
prevented by a 

which reduction 
prove any loss to the revenue. 
a strong feeling amongst the public 
subject, and it was high time that tl 
matter should be taken into cor . 
The hon. and eallant Member concluded 
by moving as a resolution, that it is the 
opinion of the House that the duty now 
chargeable on all against fire 
at the rate of 3s. per cent. on each policy, 
shall cease, and shall henceforth be at the 


foreion ofhices; this would 
reduction 


would not ultimately 


Sif}erg 


Insurances 


) 


y 
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in Kieu thereof on all such 


p s, being a reduction of one half of 
| ner amount 

Phe ¢ / f the Exchequer could 

not nplain of tl n. and gallant 

( nel’s motion, nor of t manner in 

b rht forward, but 

the | and gallant Colonel had himself 

r which he felt bound 

the motion HH could not be 

t i yy tax or any otnet 

" f than evils, although 

Undoubtedly with respect 

he charge upon insurances, whether 

lire t fe insurances, 1 was one 

h pres lyviu persons in all 

stations of life, but he was not quite sure 

rely <¢ icurred with the hon. 

tilant 4 1 in thinking that the 

surauces W entitled 

t very first consideration. He would 

t ! e fact, which he hoped would 

Le ( the House to 

S'S ts d nthis subject. The 

\ yet at an end, and 

t t f laying before 

the finances of 

In January last, how r, 

lish in tk Gazette of 

final s WV » in at the 

S " Accord- 

to the balan S t published in 

Jar it appeared that, so far from 


i surplus to dispose of, the country 


is in a state of deficiency. There was 
fic ev of f OO/. on the balance of 
the y H could assu the gallant 
Colonel that if he chose to raise the ques- 
tion ¢ 1 fittil occasion, he would show 
to the galiant Colonel and the countr: 
king of mereantile m ind men CO «- 
versant with orkine of the crisis like 


which we had just escaped, that 


1 to say, that 
; : 
| me ire that had been done, 


it | a been omitt i { be 


done, 


commercl il 


Sis Wl fy, tak Y¥ WHSTIS meri a, and 
ictinge oO country, had reacted on 
ene { consequ ntly on the 
vennes of this country. ‘The hon. and 
illant ¢ nel had asked him t try the 
proposed reduction as experiment, He 


d not thu 
trying an experime! 


1k, that he would be justified in 

res lt of which 
a time, when in 
point of fact, there was revenue 
to giveaway. If he had asurplus revenue 
he should be prepared to meet the hon. 


t. the 


was very doubtful, at 


no surplus 
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and gallant Colonel on this subject, but 
he must decline doing so unless the 
erallant Colonel accompanied his pro- 
position with the information that he was 
prepared to substitute some o ther tax for 
the one he proposed to repeal. He did 
not think that the House or the country 
would say, that they were acting as reason- 
able or honest men if they parted with 
a considerable amount of revenue when 
there was a deficiency of income. [¢ 
must also remind the House that this wa: 
an increasing and nota dim inishine tax 


lor the three years preceding the present, 
the amount had been for the first 809,0002., 
for the second 844,000/. and for the year 
before the present 872,000/. It had, 
therefore, , a period of three years, in- 
creased by 63,0002. Under these circum- 


stances he hoped the Hous 
entertain the pre posit! ym of the hon. 


ecallant Colonel, nee would not take t 


opportunity of diminishing a tax which 
stood ple deed for the maintenance of the 
public credit, and which was necessary it 
order to enabl the Ministers to ec ry On 


the Government of the country. 
Sir George 
and gallant Friend to withdraw his moti 


: , 
Senclarr entreated his pon. 





and not take the sense of the House; 
ie ea if he did so, after the statement 
of the ¢ ie of the Exchequ hie 
should feel himself under the disag¢reeal 


necessity of voting against the motion. 
Colonel Sibthorp said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, the 


Exchequer had asked him co he would 
supply the supposed deficiency that would 
rise if this reduction were efi cl d. li 


challenge, he begged to 
inform the right hon. Gentleman that he 
hoped shortly to submit to the House his 
motion for the reduction of official salaries ; 
and he hoped further, that the saving 
thus effected, would sup »ply the deficiency 
that would be caused if the prese nt ae 
position were agreed to. He had discharged 
his duty, and he was determined to take 
the sense of the House. 

Sir E. Knatchbull was one of those who 
thought very highly of the merits of the 
motion of the hon. and gallant Colonel; 
but he hoped that the hon. and gallant 
Colonel would not press it to a division, 
the only effect of which, in the present 
state of the House, would be to damage 

col intry, 
geed to 
the Chan- 


answer to the 


the question in the eyes of the 
While he was on his legs, he be; 
ask the right hon, Gentleman, 
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cellor of the Exchequer, when he intended 
to bring forward his financial statement ? 
He was desirous of having a_ distinct 
because in the last Session the 
cht hon, Gentleman had been repeatedly 
and was very un. 
willing to give any answer. The right 
hon. Gentleman told the House that 
proper time came he 


answer, 


pressed on this subject, 


when the would give 







imple and satisfactory reasons for the 
delay th had occurred He (Sir I 
| Ki itech ill Was p! nt when the rhit 
on. G let mad h Statement, bu 
] 
ihe ha | Vainiy Ss ucht 1Ol the reasons which 
the rht hon. Gentler man promised to 
iy t! { vad ta KeN place 


Hor ay mere yuer \ ishl 
: f 
ne of the 


ar would 


ce Sth of April, and as soon 
jas the year’s accounts were made up, and 
| pu into t { inds of lin sters, sO as to 
|make his statement intelligible, and this 
han | prob bility would be in tl} course 
he 101 j yf \p! ; hoy { d to be 
|prepared to make his financial state- 
{ lit 

Mr. Flu es ud, that t was impossible 
| | quire into the subj ct before the 
House without being satisfied that many 
properties were uninsured in consequence 
of the high rate of duty. He was satisfied 
that if a reduction were made the revenue 
would not suiter, and millions would be 





covered with insurances which were now 
lost. [eeling this, he was anxious that 
this question should be fairly discussed, 
not brought forward incidentally. 
reductions might be 
brought forward to show that taxation had 
been reduced with great benefit to the 
people at large, and without injury 1 
the revenue. He hoped the hon. anc 
gallant Colonel would not press the 
matter to a division now, but when the 
proper time came to discuss this question, 
he would vote with the hon. and gallant 
Colonel, and support him by all the 
means in his power. 

Lord Mahon said, that under differe: 
circumstances, and at another period, he 
would have been happy to vote for the 
motion of the hon. and gallant Colonel, 
but if now pressed to a division he must 
vote against it. 

The House divided on the original 
motion=-Ayes 95; Noes 20; Majority 75, 


Examples of former 


O 
] 
i 
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List of the AYEs. LT Y LSTIMATES.| Viscount Howick 

Acheson, Viscount Marshall, W | , hat ia 41 is ru forward the 
Acland, T. D. Masters, T. W. ¢ | esuiinal lor U l t year, he 
Baring, F. T. Mildmay, P. St. J ih iould best « t con- 
Barry, G. we Miles, P. W.S& iV nee f the Committee by advertin 
Beamish, I. B. orris, D. las bi case would admit of. t 
Benett, J. Murray, rtehn. JA. | aiid ¢] 1 f. 

’ . ’ “ . i ) i ( aqiierea Jrom 
Be keley, hon, II. O’Brien, W.S I : : . 1 ¢ | 
Bernal, R. O'| R. M | ud first’ call 
Blunt, Sir C, Palmer, C. F. to th 
Briscoe, J. J Pal t r of which 
Bryan, G. ~ }, l t tt _( 
Buller, 1. ’ . sir 7 ! vote 
Busfield, ‘\ I hhint 
( In| ll, Sir i ; 
Campbell, Sir J 
Chichester, J. P. B Pp ( oF i of 
Childers, J. W | nt and 
Chute, W. L. ' P beme much 
Clay, W. } ay i t I | had 
Conolly, I R rs past t 
(‘ra W.G h | t f ; t 


= ’ 
; } 
) . 1? 
yi v. &. j 5 at } r 
' ( 1 
Divett, | It { ‘ 
! e ¢ 
Duff, Ji : t 
- 1 ' 
i? | ‘ 


: gJ ‘ nin 
L' ruson, S \ \ el 
I $ i . . I \ i r 

| 
Pin Ie i { 3 
re h, | } . 
Grattan, J S ‘? 9 
Guest, J. J : ' 
Ilobhot | B i CO 


Kemble, ( estab- 
La dal I ( j t 1 } a duc ted 
Lennox, | ( ‘Voulfe, Sergeant { : f men thi 
i i i ! } lis 
Lo« Khart, 4 M. \ A ' » ¢} : +} 4 
, 4 | l ; ) hat 
Mackenzie, J t | 
Macleod, R. M n. | Poti 
Mahon, Viscoun Grey, Sir G. : ' xpenaitul 
L i »f AL r : + 1 c 
| \ \ I . t it of 


Baring, Hf. B 


I 
A 

Brotherton, J. Perceval, ¢ | icrease of 7] ] There was also an 
; ) ) 


Collier, J. Round, J. f ' than ONNN) 

“1 eat i /, on 
Ellis, J. som 

Fi Iden J \\ T> | I Ol ) Ih nt out 
i Clle Uo (Cr, Le » . 

. at _ = { mac ? thy, ¢ r ont it ft 
Gibs yn, i. \\ burton, H } = 5 Out Ol : 
Hume, J. Williams, W or 3 volunteer 


Jones, . \' d,G. W ( | of ! \ : ines addi- 
Kirk, P. at in ] met the present 


Logan, Ris } ERS iz tes by a t n 21) t to 15 





Mackenzie, W, I. Sibthorp, Colonel y ace ere oar taf ba which had 
; aL 4 il i rt Ail 35 Aiud LEA 

Marsland, H. ! ster, hon, G. yy 1 ¢ 7 
n transierread irom the army to the 
[The House resolved itself into Com- | ne imates, in accord e with 


mittee of Supply, n Act of Parliament passed last year, 











~ 
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The result of this deduction was, that the} duced the increase on these estimates to 
net regimental charges of th presenti year 18,0007. only. At the same time, however, 
showed an increased CX} liiure of] whilst h stated thr facts, he felt it to 
77,3221. over that of last year. Of this} be his duty to caution the Ho that 
sum 48,000/. was on account of | isiol 4a thoueh it had | 1 found possible by 
forage, &c. This was only the third year] the present arrangement (to send a very 
: SEY a j tort 1] inte 7 
in which this ad iuded in | ¢ erabl e to a with 
the army estimates; they were formerly | out intert vith tl is relatis 
voted n what way Yr? i] ra-itot I 5 Ol [oO “J i stat < 
‘ 1 ) | } 1 } : 
ordinaries, but in 180 al rement a ised f had be ket 
was made by which t | p ie | 1) | 1, th could 
be included i t | not plist 1 witl very much 
arm i { Lait \ larg@er i is in niiitalr iDLISh 
lik ( he countt As the case stood 
ing the apparent diminution by 1 n of} at present, he believed, that the KIstin 
the transfer of 2,500/. » tl rmy to] force was perfectly adequate to the neces- 
the ordnan: estimatl : i! mere | { i ft pul | rvice § and h hop d 
the ex] nditure of the stafl was cau lin} betore | to be abl iin to bring down 
a great measure by the increased demands | the number of troops in the Canadas. If, 
of our <¢ ylonial service, part ularl Ca- | however, » should | disap] inted in this 
nada, where two new mayjor-g" had | ex tation, there would be no course 
been added, and mm N uth \ les, It to hi 1b tto 1p} if thie Lit rality of 
where a major-¢ ral 1 | } inted, | t i] I ed vote in ordet 
in ord to ileve : y al | rot t Ss On 


military du ; 1 exion with | » sta S ich th were so fairly 


civil functions, \ found to | ( ititled to expect. it was proper that he 





| 
ous acha Hnpol t i Hdstate , that in these estimates no 
sive colony. the r hand, t had | for 1 (hie 
was a diminut! in tl corps t would be found) laree increase 
to th on j ( ) id I I i oil expenses 
partmen : in ¢ In putting wn 
subject to no « 1 5 i tot reas tl voit in that pr vince, (Although the 
in the estim th rvice.| Government had as yet received no data 
after deducting an increased charge of ; to tl expenses, Or any ¢ ilculations 
§,5001. defrayed by the East India Com-j of what the circumstances r quire d, he 


* | } } ] ‘ : , 
pany, was 144,996/., which sum, however, id no doubt that, from the number of 
was further reduced by an increase of! volunteers who were taken into pay on 


31.3641. of ay propriations in vid el that occasion, a very considerable further 
: ‘gre ' 1 o£a] i 14 . 4) 
an actual increase to be voted of 113,632/, | demand would be required. Whenever the 


There would be, however, a reduction in | necessary information on this subject was 
the estimates for the non-effective service, | received from the colonial authorities, he 
of 10,000/. of the army pay of general | should be prepared to lay a suppleme ntal 


officers, 20,000/. of half-pay and military | vote befos ie House, as had been the 


~ fy] t 1 } y 4 M114 rorw ¢ ne ] 
allowance, 15,000/. on a unt of pen- | Case In respect to auxiliary troops at the 
i ' “ i 
’ _ ' , ‘ . a 
sioners of Chelsea and KK Imainh m, nd | Cape of Go d H pe. fiavil x stated the e 
: f } ; +3 hai tikes pens ate ; a 
other items, amountine in the whole to] few rticulars, the noble Lord concluded 


} 
65,5991, .which would leave a total in-| by stating that he should not trouble the 
ations, but move 





crease of amount to be nro led on ac-! House wi 
count of these estimates, ; compared|the first resolution for raising 89,305 
] 


with those of last year, of 48,8337. There | men for the services of her Majesty’s lane 
was also the suppl vtal est te 1 1} fore 


for some years for auxiliary forces at the Mr. Hume had expected, alter what had 
Cape of Good Hope for the repression of | been stated on a former occasion by the 
the Caffres, which was this year reduced | noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
by 30,000/., being only 10,000/.; and he} Department, that these estimates would 
é | ‘t| have exhibited a very considerable reduc- 


had every reason to | ' 

year this estimate micht altogether be in-| tion from those of last year. The noble 
cluded in the regular amount. ‘This re-| Lord last year stated that the state of 
duction of 30,000/. however, again re-j [reland as such that he expected that 
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two or three regiments might be re | f wi 

without any inconvenience or danger to \ t 
the public. If such had been t ( what 
what had been done with 

where were they gone? It 

that there was no other part of tl 

which they could have gone but t 

and yet the noble Lord, th 

War had stated the parti ul { . 4 
number of troops which he | consist- 
sending thither. This 1 





of such a very t nature tl t , to main- 
time they wet nding ly le Lord 
enough to dr! | ! iy) { m the 
there was no « nt r up 


with asingle addition if t t yf me 


the case at the outb thre taf} \ 
what was the case 1 y i nr t 7 ! 
were repo d to per tly q f ir ser 


where was now t! eca f 


would re ct, that.atthet ' 
the noble Lo: 
heavier th n wv ne rv: ‘ the 


| 1 ' 
thought that the 1 
out his case for mount ¢ 
of last year, much ] 


which he now prop 

see that the Government wet \ ' +m) 
increasing the army of the ntry. V xt Is 
had 20,000 men n ore than wher ) i ft \ ¢ ned t the 
of Wellinzton was in power. H trempt ~ aay to an 
last year to obt } 1 reduction otf nt ! nt 
men, but the House, which always looked 
to encourage Ministers in any t t the Guards 
of extravagance, was against him: servic 

really believed that if the Gover i ¥ t t \ X] nses 


were to propt ic! { I 
men, it would be ted t ( et 


present occasion, howes es f for hit 
certainly propose a r 

men, which if the Government 

sistent and correct in all they! an of 
about the peaceful situation of | nd ve that 
could easily be taken from that cou 

He admitted. that if, by any ca ao! Ney \ cessitV 
number of workmen were throw? ut f no hich wa: 
employment in this country, there t olontes 
be some danger of disturbance: but h ly t 1 
noble Lord were to look at the causes | to sect alle- 
which were stated vear after year | 

grounds for demanding former estimates, + t a very small 
he would find, that not one of them existed t 
at the present moment. Our navy 

largest ever maintained, and our military | | | ie e willing and 
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able to keep the peace, provided they were 
(as they had a right to be) treated in the 
same manner as the inhabitants of this 
country. Troops should be no longer 
placed in these colonies to overawe the 
people, and to prevent those reforms 
and improvements which they demanded, 
When the people were pressed down by 
heavy taxes of the-most galling character, 
it was incumbent on those who wished to 
lighten their burden to etlect a reduction 
in the outlay of our present establish- 
ments, particularly when they recollected 
that, in addition to our large military fe 
there were 34,000 men rec 
navy, and between 8,000 ar nore 
for the artillery. Then again there was a 
force which partook of a military character 
in Ireland, where 16,000 policemen, rank 
and file, were stationed. Could they, then 
tell him that the country was at pe: 
that the people were sat h 
formidable military 
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QOU0O 1 


ce. OF 


ished, when sucha 
? 1 


irray was aeemed 


essential to the preservation of tranquil- | 


lity? Up tothe French war in 1792 there 
were never more than 8,000 or 9,000 men 
required in Ireland. It appeared to him 
that thei present establishment argued a 


distrust of the people of Ireland, or a « 


belief that peace 
in that country. Ho 
10,000 men should be 
number which 
Member concluded by n 
men be the number for el 

Captain Wood maintained that 
reign must be surrounded by some 
and it was far better to have a corps of 
guards, tl 


taken from the 
The 


1lOVINE, that 79,30 


was pre NOst d. 


the ensuing year, 
the Sove- 
troops; 
s, than to make a selection from reg'- 
ments, which must lead to favouritism. The 
hon. Member for Kilkenny hi 
where were troops necessary 
answer by telling him that 
had been stationed in Canada at 
time, we should not now be under 
cessity of sending out 10,000 men. 
Lord John Russell that 
regard to the re-inforcement which it was 
proposed to send to Canada, he did not 
wish to revive the debates which had 
already taken place in connection with 
that subject. He did not hear in the 
course of those debates any objection 
strongly urged to the proposition for send- 
ing out a considerable force to Canada. 
Indeed, that re olution stood such 
Te 


id asked, 

H 

2,000 men 
roper 

the ne 


If 
the 
1 
ih 


sald, Wil 


on 


obvious grounds of policy, that he did not 
think it 
greater length. 


necessary to refer to it at any 
The hon. Member for 
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’ 


there we 


troops from the north of Enegla 


and contentment existed | 
should propose that | ' 
| establishment was 


e should | 
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Kilkenny had said, that he (Lord John 
Russell) had last year stated, that two 
regiments of infantry and one of cavalry 
might be safely removed from Ireland. 
The hon, Member’s allegation was quite 
correct, and he believed, that the removal 
of troops from Ireland would be found to 
be far greater than he had anticipated. 


He thought if he were to say, that there 
were 5,000 men less in Ireland than were 
hitherto stationed there he should | 
understating the reality. He would onl 
say on this point, that if there had unfor- 
tunately prevailed in that country such 


] 
a 


an increase 
rather than a diminution of men, the vote 
which his noble Friend would to 
propose would be much larger than that 
now submitted. The hon. Gentleman had 
asked where were troops required? Why 


Isatfection as to cail 101 
1: 


1 \ , 
lve Had 


mn nne 
4 emahdas 


requently « 
In various parts of the country; and when, 


for troops 
required in Scot- 
it proper to take 
land for the 
disturbance 
rec it 


tions 


last year, troops were 


land, he did not think 


ting 


nmftra«r 
country 


urpose of put down the 


n the former 


’ 
right to supply them from other sté 


The he Gentleman had asserted that 
they hi 


irom yeal 


yn. 


increasing the army 


and that the present 


] 


large! by 20,000 men 
than when the Duke of Wellington was in 
fice. This wa 
he should not have 
if it had beet 
mours out of doors, 
hon, Gentleman who continually attend 
to the estimates, them his pe- 


study, it did seem to him to bi 


S a representation at which 
been much surprised 
ru- 


coming from an 


1 made on some varue 
but 
ed 
and made 
culiat a 

The fact was, that the 
of Wellington 


flice, aconsiderable reduction 


sincular assertion. 


the Duk: quitted 


year 
O was made 


4 


in the army to the amount of 7,684 men. 
This was replaci d by Lord Grey in 1831, 
but in 1834 a reduction was made exactly 
to the same amount as In former year, 
although now an increase was made not to 
the standard of 1831, because it fell under 
7,000 men, and of course considerably 
below the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman proposed 
various modes of reduction, one of which 
was to abolish ten or twelve regiments. 
He did not think 

justified by the exigencies of the present 


the 


such a change wise, or 


time. The hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to the number of cavalry regiments. He 
could inform him that in consequence of 
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the necessity of sending troops to Canada, } p 
it was necessary to make a large increase larger proportion of office 
to our military force, and by enlarging rvice than in any othe 
the number of men to each reviment, t efore him any returns 





was done in a much 1 ss expensive manner | | yrtion in other service 
than by adding five regiments of cavalry. | he firmly belies t] 


M ! ] 
Ihe hon. Member had comp! lL thati w { 


the Guards were kept in personal 


| Sox 1 } } } | ‘ 
on the vercien, and had 1 ue TAV 
| +] . | . } 
‘ hn tne i did not think t 
history of the Guards and tl} 
J ? 1 1 | Y 
which th had rendert warra t 
| 4 } P 
repro } nad Wi Vet t I 
l 
when it W m tl pportune if : 
when a port I ti corps wi t f t 
sail for (4 naaa, ind were ready tft 
employed in tl scrvik Of their country ther mor 
i J 
any } r . +] 1; LU ie] li 1% 
like apy other reviment of the line, Witl ul! \\ 
} | ] , ee 
reeard to the proposal by the Government ». N 
I ! : 
for the expel r tl ny, | shou he t t 
: i nr 
not now enter into that subject, but | \ ! 
=¥ } } oh. es +} y ] ++ é 2 
certainly aid not think the vote prt sed | mit i Piao. 1 


at all extravagant. made the s propositl 


Mr. Gi//on observed, that | was in; then been cl : 
Lanarkshire when tl disturban¢ referred 5 wel oat t i ted 
to by the 


: 
! 
was caused by a strike of the colliers, and | with t tatement 





one regiment OF Infantry wa ticrent t m 

put itdown. Whena party vote such as} lead t very great 

that for the reprimand the | ind | ( syste} 

learned Member was to be d led, the} recor endation that, 1 

I nches were croy led, a d yn Cal { 1d LT ver 

down to that Hous who seemecd 1\ ( or creased 

able to crawl; but when six mil fit ’ TI 

the people’s money were voted, 

was compara y tl ] 
Sir H. Verney contended, that t i! wutiou v I 

sence of Mer rs micl Vv a M 

counted for, on th ro Ithatthis su I i / 

| 1d be ) i ited OVCI Vel a . } | ! [ 

and from t general impression that 1 ft 

they wished toretain their colonial ] of t 

sessi ns 1t Was necessary t eep up t I 

larve military i Oo dim tion ¢ l | len 

be Expect ( ee) ryvi i no ¢ j ¢ I 

army was so vere as that of the Brit iH Sir E. Knate Hh) shi 

At all events he thought it would | | 

policy to send a large force to ¢ ida} Shi i such a Vv 

during the period of the suspension of the | ment ild find its | 

constitution. }v t vel atic if 
Viscount Hfowick felt called upon to] upon to pass a vote for sé 

trouble the Committee ith one or twoland respectine which 

observations in answer to what had fallen | no sort control whatev 


from th 
hon. M 


e hon. Member for Kilkenny. The} ] fy ling which 


} ] } hy t] honuld . A 1} i. ond 


ember pad ASKEGA WHY y 1¢ 1 l i 1 

not reduce the number of regiments, and | this be the onl nsta 
re ; Sane 

had then eone on to assert that a lare ract In rly part 
, sa : : 

number of those regiments was kept upjt le | ie si 

9 | : 

for the mere purpose of patronage and | Hon Department, had 


romotion, and further, tha 
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1 , 
- - 
i 
{ Ss 
700 
é 
1 


if , t 
SILION Of 
} 
eay that 
r t une 


. it 
~ I xT ici- 
i 
1 { especial 
| i 
very litt 
. | 
t 9 Il Oud 
¢ ircency « t 
x oe i 
1,000 men 
1 
+ Y a r the 
ied to th 
vot n 
I \ iSe 
sequen of 
- ’ 
S nt to the 
1 
y to suomit 
V vot Witn 
I nada 


. roc 
ae | ndered, 
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( id @Xerceise 
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House that timate of the expense 


of Lord Durham’s missi 


no es 
n to Can 


{ 


to be made before his departure fre this 
country, and in fact that that pr lage 
was to be unlimited in regard to expense. 


r 


flere, awain, the H 


on to vote for servi 
and for expens over which they would 


1 ' 
have nocontrei, 


Government would act most uny ly wet 
they to olive | Ll Durl } ; 
in regard to his « spenditure, and that b 
fore he left the ec try s 610 


restraint should be laid on In 


other mission ¢ m re | \ 
times, Lord Durham was FOU out 

a special envoy, and t ms now paid to | 
the governors O th two provinces of 


Canada would go a great way towards the 
expense of his mission. ‘The Government 
in deciding, that no estimate of 
should be made out, and that Lord Durham 
should proceed to fulfil the 
important office unlimited on this head, 
had but followed the precedents of Lord 
I 


1 to Spain during 


+} x 
tne ¢ Xp nse 


du les O| DIS 


Cowley’s special miss! 
the war, and Lord Stuart ¢ 


Lisbon about the same period. 


] 
l 


1? >t} ay” ; 
e hwotnesayv sto 


. ‘ ' ' , 
Su G. Sinclair thought, that all wht Brise , J's 
; ‘ ‘ ID, } 1 I 
had supported her Majesty’s Government | Prodie, W. b 
: ore 
; | ] "fi H } i Bi Tit 1, \V 
ring the rovress the i is«ob 
during the prog: rf nada bill, | ial A 
: - . , ei ot Chaim i. 
were bound to vote In favour of the pre- cl 1, row 
c nt pro} sition, i ( ] : Cc 
Vir. I/ n } Ht f + ¢ it 1 ( : (| 
" . ' ! rity ‘ 
just t \ ( L | nolly, I 
a ee i ( Dp 
PLOWICK { | i i ) U nay, ; 
men ’ 7 ) ) 4 ob- ’ vig, VN G 
gf T 
4 . 
V T ( } \ ri } ‘ | J 
: } Curry 
the al I V i nad | ) ' ' 
iam Ihe | 
| 3 ‘ t WOULG e | Ty 
Becky vy. ts, 
fou 1 1 aS, wir < 
* / ! } ry 
Vi unt i to trouodk Dundas, C. W 
{ ( n i WW before they |} Dur bois 
i? COG } t iV phe non. Vii n } 2 ; W. j 
iT 1 
ry ¢ } ie es. ! ug 
eres ) ited, th in Dis} o 
7 " ’ ’ P 1 c Pt Ll¢ » it. 
(Lord | kel kamination betor ; W 
thelon ii j 1U¢ suiead | C 
we \ le 
{ how, | { ( 1OMI- | Ferrusson. rt 
} tip 
Cal arral i » ¢ { { " ha | kilmer, Su 3 
n Vex i , » dD 7 ns | Fit imon, N. 
; 1} > 
of 1,000 sti ‘ trust to | Hleetwood, I 
Forester, hon 
h +m Vv, rele dt i@ min S|: » | 
} } } rremantie, Sit 
Oi it \ } i} all L! Oine 1 
WL 1 DS 
{ , { a ] , 
to | thi 1 he had, { Geatta’, 3 
ete | on. Mem- | Grey. Sir G 
‘ } ' ~ } 
bers ass i pated nid | i Grimsdit ] 
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Army Estimates. 


ym having made the state- 
him, his evidence was, 
rt el@hty-three battalions of 


nen to sixty-one battalions of 1,000 


nen, instead of being a saving, would add 


8,720/. a-year to the army expenditure, 
ind cost the country, during the first year, 
in litional sum of 81,0002, So much 
for t iccuracy of the hon. Member’s 

LO Til ¢ : 

The Commi e divided on the Amend- 

nt:—Ayes 11; Noes 121 :—Majority 

) 

List “the AYEs. 

Ag] y, Major Rundle, J 

| t, R J \ y, 1 
8) 9 if \\ Lol 1] 
| in W \\ 
Fielden. J. LY 
( te, Cy I] ie 
\arsl Pe is Gillon, W. D. 

List of the Ne 

Anson, hon. Colonel Hayes, Sir E. 
At vid, RR. Hayter, VW r 
Baring, F. T Lobhouse,rt.hon.Sir J. 
Barry, G.S. Hobhouse, T. B 
Beamish, F. B. Hodges, T. L 
Berkeley, hon. H Hodgson,R. 
Bewes, I’, Hotham, Lord 
Blackburne, I. Ilowick, Viscount 


i 
I 
] 
, I : 
Ge Palmerston, Viscount 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


Hurt, F. 

Ilutton, R. 
James, W. 

i eek 





W. Knatch!] lhon.Sir E 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lister, £. C. 
Lushiagton, C. 

Lys yn, hot Gen ral 
Lynch, A. H 
Macleod, R. 

Mast Ew. © 

| Maule, hon ] 

D Mildmay, P. St. J 
Mil BEM is 

: Morpeth, Viscount 

E. Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 


‘almet! 


arnell, rt. hon. Sir H, 
erceval., Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 
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Ponsonby, C.F. A.C. Stuart, V. \ by th now about to } 
Power, J. style, e. : i 

Rice, i. R. ia 1, l . x ie . F 
Rice, rt. hon. T.S. Teignmouth, I aes reins 
Rich, Lf. mson,rt.| C.P i ae UE UES BUECs «6S i like to 
Richards, | | I 
Rickford, W. Vere, Sir C. B. 1. For hi part he must sav 
Roche, W. Verney, Sir H. it de} such 
Roche, D. Vivi 


Rolfe, Sir R. M \\ te, A 


it 


-~ 


‘ ) nanry 
Round, ©. G. White, ‘ ; 
<x , , ( ’ 
Rushout, G \\ G : 
y 1] ] T s | 4 } = 
Russ ily Lo Ave lis, : . = 
Salwey, ( el 1 I : 
scariett, hon ) \ \ nt, 
Seymour, Lord t ls 
: rd 
sharpe, Ue I ( { 
Shirley, E. J ny ba 
, 
Sind if, SIT G P - 
‘ Yy | ? 
Spence! 11 : I, Try th i to 
ef nl 1 Py j i ) 
Stansfield, W. KR ys 
} } . 
i i t 1011 
fresolution a 
Ot this 
House resun ( ttee to sit 
) I y most 
sins Anan i ,and 3 ho » that 





Si OF) E.On BD 
e up | r; and 
nT ’ 1 } } +} «| | 
?* | ( 1il¢ 
’ £1) Io, I ps wnicn 
| | had rtained 
ne pr n t eT 
i I A . ; mG, ; ned the 
. ' x i til f uned the 
Archb yp of CAN rom C] » al I n i ort —) had 
-t 
mn to Church of Canada Oo i ’ { uttere 1, or PY 


) 
Yromanry Corvs.] The ] f 7y pe ney Still would 
hilsea Salad In co ( uel Ot ) | + + ? > il re 


> 3 


( 
laid yesterday on their | if ! ged the 


' 
J 5 4 
relative to a fre ( at ] t \ ( T t t ( try 
y | 2 
Cavalry l »a ( 
he had rece l trom het 
Nolan Vee { i { 
oO ( ( t 
n , isted 
~ lia ’ t t ‘ 
y I 
1! t| e \ i! os 
: 
nent, he s itd ta t 
the 1 ¢ Vis ) ( = ad to 
WIth respcet I t i f 
$ 
yeomu , ; 
country. It | i 
\ iol} 
was not a l s to the 
counties the yeomanry cor} ve | mualls 
1 ' 1 ’ : ; : 
adis0 ded, wl s I 
oat | 
partially reduced, Lihus, in th 1 tl 
Linecolnstiire, the ¥ ry { 
! ) 1 ’ ’ ’ ' , 
entirely Qisbandged, whi nt 1 . 
that aT the cor ' | 
tha county, th mn aea a ( { in 
noble Lord was retain the 1 ry ( f 
e. + | ! j { 
corp if Kent vy t 
t , . 
ai Ou } bey i { { - 
country wh t ies 
| se 
wength, and ti iN i 
ind had done very cons , anal 
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to appoint paid magistrates in their place. 
Now, he would caution and 
people of this country, that if such a mea- 
sure were adopted, there would be an end 
of British independence Hoes y; and 


Yeomanry Corps. 
the 


warn 


and 


and whether it came from one sit ae of the 
House, or from the ii r, he would stren- 
uously oppose it. At the same time he 
would not conceal his opinion, that the 
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each county a permanent yeomanry 


Yeomanry Corps. 
| in 
force was to be established ; and when a 
| red uction of the public expenditure was 
| pressed on the Government from all quar- 
ters, it was not unnatural that they should 
look to a re-organization those corps, 
with a view to economy. It was ther 
deemed proper to reduce those corps in 
| such parts of the try w where their ser- 


ot 


( ‘fore 


wanted, 





constabul: ary force, as now constituted, | vices were not like ly to Such 
was on the most uscless footing, and he | was the principle acted upon on the present 
should rejoice to see that protection ex- | occasion. The smaller corps was in places 
tended to several districts, which the exist- | \ re local circumstances had no lonvei 
ing police was totally ineflicient to atlord, | required their continuance. ‘The noble 
He would not, therefore, oppose the esta- | Earl had asked, whether this was not 
blishment of a paid constabulary force, but | merely part of a plan entertained by het 
he should be sorry to sce it under the | Majesty’s Government, and whether it was 
direction and control of any Government, | not their intention to dismiss the whole of 
whether Whig or Tory. He could not con- | these corps. It was not for him to say 
clude without observing, that the indi- | what it might be proper to do hereafter ; 


viduals who had come forward to join the 
yeomanry corps, when the country in 
much danger, hose property had 
been placed in great jeopardy, had aright 
to “apse of the manner in which they 
had been treated. With regard to the 
two erate s which he had the honour to 


Was 


‘ a ee 
and W 


but this he would state — that it was not with 
“tt intention like that which the 
Earl had attributed to her Majesty’s Minis- 
| ters that the present step was taken. It 
| was intende ad to retain certain corps 
| they had undergone the proposed rey 
| but it unquestionably was not the 
| 
| 
' 
{ 
| 


noble 


alte 
ision ¢ 


lntention 


command, he wished to have moved for | of Ministers to proceed with a further re- 
the report connected with them; but learn duction, if it were notrendered advisable by 
ing from the noble Viscount that it was of | circumstances. With respect to the corps 
a confidential nature, he would not press | which the Bade: Earl commanded, it 
for it. He must, however, bear this tes- | ought to be ollected that it was formed 
timony to the force which he had com- lina county- a county of Kent—which 
manded, that, consisting, as it did, of less required such a protection than many 
700 men, there never had been, since he | others, in consequence of its proximity to 
was connected with either in a military | the metropolis, from which an adequate 
point of view, or a civil or moral point of | force could always be despatched in cases 
view, a single complaint lodged, so far as | of one gency. As to thereport to which 
he knew, against any of the individuals | the noble Earl had alluded, he could have 
composing it. He hoped, therefore, that | no other ground for « ailine for it thana 
the noble Viscount would state on what |desire to show the effective state of the 
principle the proposed reduction was to | corps commanded by the noble Earl. 
be made, and declare whether the Go| Now, with respect to that corps, and to 
vernment had any ulterior object in view, | ll others, he on the part of the Govern- 

Viscount Melbourne said, he entirely | ment disclaimed the intention of casting 
agreed in the praise which the noble Earl | any reflection on them. He disclaimed 
had bestowed on the yeomanry corps; and | the idea of insinuating or saying that they 
he more particularly agreed with him as to | had not performed their duty well, and 
the spirited and opportune manner in | that they would not, if called upon, per- 


which they had come forward in a time of 


difficulty and danger, and when consider- 


able disturbances had occurred. But the 
establishment of these yeomanry corps 
took place at a period of emergency, and 
without any idea of a permanent con- 
tinuance. They had been most useful in 
places where great disturbances had broken 
out; but it never was supposed, when 
these disturbances were suppressed, that 


}form it again in the same manner. This 
pee had been adopted solely on pub- 
lic grounds, with reference to the situation 
of particular parts of the country, and 
because the services of those corps were 
no longer required where they were for- 
The noble Earl bad 


merly nec essary. 


| timated that this was a boon to the Radi- 
cals for the support given by them to her 
Majesty’s Government. 


eeeeeeennennemnens 


If so, it was 


a 
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boon without consideration—a boon fory10,000J. a-ve t would in the end 1 
nothing—a boon more ill-timed and less! found « a 


justified in point of policy, sense, or \ 


i UV, il 9 i VV - f isi 


dom, than at any period since the forma- | t 

tion of the present Government. With i i HT t t ( 
respect to other measures which th | ( { 

Karl supposed to be in the contem} ry ( not to 
of the Government, he would n fo 
whether such measures mizht not. be re- | ver v of tl 
quired hereafter; but he woul eig 
the present meas 1 ( re popul 
With any su h | tenti id 
noble Earl | id allu i { t | ré 

b cause existing cil ( ' 
necessary. and 

The Duke of Wella g \ 3 Ol ! f f ; . , ’ c 

that much consideration was 1 jut VOW t} ; \ . 
before it was determined to reduc t! \ ( k 
corps. In the county of \ h he w 

Lord-lieutenant there were no | it) ! {ft 1 very vy soldiers 
eight single tre ps, i Ol nik OC« i 4 VY would de} 1ota< . 
casioned as much trouble as a reviment of | tain ree of security a “new ot 
JUO or 400 men. But he would say, that whetiel n lop yr this plan, Ministers 
these eight sinele tr ps were just a e cultivating a x1 understanding 
useful in keeping the peace of the count } another party. The noble \ unt 
as if they were eight regiments. As hi i, that such a | would } 
was, he understood, to be saved that! most unwise andim t.ast arty 
trouble in future, under the new plan, | ‘ | to had ¢ i n. 
would say,that} »would unde hatoran i a pel d. Ministe in veneral 
other troubie rather than cur { ISK s { | | ] 
tending the reduction of those corps, and ! kind ¢ 
the consequences that might per 3 aris : L | t ty likely 
from such a step He should not have] that t a diff t course 
made a single observation on this ocea f ¢t 
but for what had been said L 
templated n organization of t { test 
force. Now, h would ral r } 1\ t ! 
sistance of the \ nan 


of a different force, { ah four ti 


conduct of the Government \ I 
paltry and impolitic. A troop had | 
established at Walthams vy ¥ 


noble Viscount, now at the head of her} wa 


Majesty’s Government, held the seals of the sul he was about to pre- 
the Home-ottice. Why, he wished to! sent to their Lo: should 1 
know, was that troop reduced ? He very lt ; ith this « 
much feared, that if they once did awa | f himself 
with the yeomanry corps, they would lu to ft : r upon then 
never again be able to re-establish them, | Lordships’ atte: ‘than he now thought 
if necessity demanded their services. ssary, if | I lect it 5 
Those individuals were deeply interested t qu itely | | { 
in pre serving the peace and protectin the fore the Hou in t most eloquent 
property of the country; and if they wer | forcible manner d that, on th 
disbanded to effect the paltry saving of m ' Li 
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taken the opportunity to state the grounds | tainly in the taba, snag y—of Parliament 


on which the Government intended to in- 
oe that it was 
the general lin pie ssion of the House that 
the period had arrived when some Parlia- 
mentary enactment on the subj. Cl Wi 
cessary. In the year 1833 that memorable 
Act was passed which abolished siavery 
in our West-India Colonies. ‘That Act, 
however, established an intermediate period 
between slavery and unrestricted fr 
which intended to secure to both 
parties connected with th le system certain 
rights and 
the Act was on the one hand to secure to 
the planter the amount of work from his 
labourer specified by law, and on the 
other to take care that the ay 


troduce a measure perceiving 


S ne- 


’ 
eaol 


Was 


privileges. Ihe intention of 
| 


yprenticed la- 


bourer during that intermediate peru @ 
should not be forced to give any labour 


beyond the amount 
The Act further conte mplated, as to the 
apprentice, that he should be secured as 
to his maintenance and subsistence; that 
he should be able at all times to purchas« 
his freedom according to 1 just valuatio 
that he should be protected from gross o 


) rat ; }yy ' 
prescribed OV hal 


pression and cruelty ; and in order to ob- | 


tain these ends, the Act established a par- 


ticular class of magistrates, for the express 


purpose of affording protection to th ip it 


prenticed labourers in our colonies, not al- 
lowing them to undergo any punishment 
except by the authority of such magis- 
trates. The great question therefore was, 
whether the intention of the Act of 1833 
—whether the intention of this nation and 
the Imperial Parliament—had been ful- 
filled ? During the first year after tliat 
great event the: experiment was allowed to 
proceed without any interference on the 
part of Parliament. In the year 1836 a 
Committee of the House of ¢ 
appointed to inquire into the working of 
the system. That Committee made a very 
valuable report, 


OMMOonS Was 


and stated certain parti 
culars in which improvements were neces- 
sary. Inthe year 1837 the same Com. 
mittee was renewed, but it had made no 


report, and the evidence had not been 
printed. During these two ye: how- 
ever, it might have been eats that 


some advancement would have been made 
by the Locai Legislature towards fulfilling 
the recommendations of the Committee of 
1836. Unfortunately that had not been 
the case, and Ministers were theref 
duced to the necessity of inquiring whe- 
ther it was not in the wisdom—it was cer 


' tablished in 


| to a in order to supply 
fects as time and experience 


result fr mm the workine of 


such de- 
» had shown to 
the system es- 
supply 
Sisiature 


[833 —1in order to 
- oe 
such remedies as the Local Le 


1 1 } ‘ 
might have supplied,and he would venture 
t 


to say they ought to have supplied, but 
which, at the ne time, it was no less 
he duty of this country, and the Parlia- 
ment this cot try, nh compliance with 
the wish of the nation, to supply. The 
Committee of 1836, in investizat r the 
Su ct, directed ther pe iar attention to 
th wma of Jan Lit Ou Tit tL mpporte 
ie CK hn that | it of th V th 
from t iumber of luhabitan nd 
tS position 1 tl yes \nt ind, 
theretore, any observations which w re ap- 
pric ib] i J mil l ( ibt Ol apply 
with some slight variation to tne rest. 
He should first call their Lordships’ atten 
on to the jects which that Committ 
| inted out in } Ue he pren 
i ) y i | | { vil H 4 16> 
| Inv into il \ i sul X - 
pressed its opinion t , that t were 
eitalh Dat | adetects, \ hicl it « n- 
i itly looked for 1 t the | o1sla- 


ture of Jamaica, It was not unimportant 
that this related to what the 
Committee recommen: ‘ded 
f the Local Le 
now became th 


observe 


to the attention 


t 


vistature; but which ; 
duty of the rig aceon 


liament to undertake. The Committee 
stated, that it did not advert to mere cir- 


cumstances, or Comparative ly p tly 


- J ere ts } | j ] . : 
ances; but it looked to those grievances 
\ hy } ] ¢ ani ar 
which involved a vreat . iciple and im- 
portant consequences. The first defect 
= | ] ‘ ] t 
which t! mil | ited outa t- 
} ing 1 the | Ss Ol } uca was the want 
| 
| of reciproc t mount and applica- 
| : F 
| t » OF th enaities infiicted by the au 
1 ¢ ‘ ! 4 r 
LHOTT ( thi S] i tnhagl ates ¢ Line 

er a a ae = ar } 
nanagers Of Slay . [his evil \ iS pointed 
out by Lord St lev at t very com- 





mencement of the wu rking of the system. 
Phe nex. the Ovscrvatiou of the Com- 
nittee was dl to ihe cde fective con- 
stitution of the tribunals before which the 


| had to appear to pure hase his 
freedom. The Ce that in 
this respect there appeared to be no guard 
against exce ssive 
great ha rdship, opposed to 
the spirit of the Abolition Act. It had 
therefore, bes ] subject of 


respond ce between the Ser 


ymmittee stated, 


’ r ba 
valuations. This wasa 


] ¢ 
ant eCbotire ly 


a col 


retary oc! 
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State and the Governor of the colony, but | a] 
as yet no remedy had been supplied. It va 
was admitted, that the valuation had been 


raised to too great i trandt { t 


dithculty was presented to t slave 


taining Wanumis n be I l 1h) 

the tribi ial, \ 

afforded for | 

peculiar opil cel n cl i 
instance, in J S 

all th ot ( 


who w ! t { 

ti | lay 1 
trates ot t y \ t 

tood that t t 


not mea fey I 
of that highly res} le body, u 
trates ol t] colon, Vi 


- a : 

tionally of 

unquestion | t 

were place t] 

which in ¢ f { ‘ \ 
, ’ , 

contracted \ ( i i 

them sot 0 f | 


or at least to raise a sus] n that 


i 
bias existed. Nor did he meat 
in every ¢ i contention | 
apprentice na his employer ti Vaiuatl ! 
had been excessive; Ou t was Ceé I 
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prenti s, and to communicate with the 


17s Of men and \ en while at 


le THO the 


S | 3, Or | ns; or from 
I in y by 
m i t clal ma- 

lh €% t ve I 1s 

’ u | VV ¢ ts 

( t had 

| | l oistrates 

, t not ition 

f ( t 4 | he it, 
urged, that 

to cecure 


the evil was 
he actual 
cution : dread 


spended 


that n t opera inst a bold and 
urge of then duty. 

t remarks, 
mat S t rene on the 


but their ships must 
ture asitw ind consider 
r t tate of t law supplied 
' rt 
st rsons in authority for vigorous 


‘ . Itap ired from the 


: | ] +] . of L, ; 
that in many instances !t had been raised pers | re the Lordships that, even 
so high that the apprentice was un ible to | without approaching so far as the institu- 
obtain manumissio: That subject had vexatious prosecutions, the special 


been brought by his noble Friend 
Marquess of S 
tice of the H use , \ nbly: ind tt 
| 
1 


reply ol th Assembly , » \ y 
not concur in th O} n that valuatie 
had been excessive, C that, on | * 
trary, they believed that tl 

had generally been below t] 


The matt: been bi 
the consideration of the ( rial Ass 


by the present Governor, Sir Lionel Smith, 


but no remedy had vel | y 
The next defect which the Committ 
remarked was, the want of juat 


tection to the special magistrates against 


vexatious prosecutions and action I’ . 
Committee justly observed, tl t was of | k 


extreme importance to fford ever\ prot 
tion to the pec! il magistrates in th ¢ 
formance of theirduties; and it stated, that | ¢ 


] 


the special magistrates while performing | enti 


those duties had been obstructed, because | t 
either the law was not sufficient to inter- | | 
fere in cases in which they had attempted | c 
to inquire into the worki 

and ascertain the real 


trates were ofien interfered with in 
discha of their various duties. Ob- 


{ were rown in their way while 
fy one estate to another, being 
ral lled by the magistrates 
rsons of the colony to seek a 
P 


or {o visit estates 


In short, it was 


perceive, that whe inv Intention 
t oy t Spe 1] magistrates 
C% rtunities iftorded for 
“aT uctions It might be 

' 


| on this, as on eve ry 
caefect | te it bvt LCommuiuitee, 
by Sir Lionel 
ith, and ed ought always to be 
tin mind,—thes« evils in their practical 

t were not of universal extent. There 
e many many honourable men, men of 
it int ritvand re il humanity, who were 

ely aloof from offering any such vexa- 
1s obstructions; but, nevertheless, theop- 


unity was afforded, and it often oc- 


rred that there were persons who would 


.dyvantage of them, and of the law as It 
resent stood; and this might hereatter 
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occur to a greater extent. The evil of 


obstructions to the special magistrates still 
existed, The next defect which the Com- 
mittee pointed out was, that the law in 

| 


Jamaica contained no provision to regulate 
the distribution of the hours of labour. 
The question respecting the of 
labour was the dispu te be tween the eight- 
hour and the nine-hour system, 
tion being whether the apprentice should 


work eight hours or n hours hte the 


hours 
the qt 1e@s- 


Ine 


total amount of the hours which he must 
work b eing fixed by an an Act of ? arliament 
at 454 hours a week. There was no doubt 
it was far more agreeable to, and much 


more to the i aa of the 
that the nine-hour system 
adopted, because it would enable him 
devote a greater portion of his time to the 
cultivation of his own land; the difference 
between the extra houra day g¢ to 
the apprentice half of Friday and the 
whole of Saturday and Sunday to himself, 
whereas, by working only e ight hours a day 
he was, in effect, deprivec dof any time that 
could be emp loye d for his own advantage. 
It appeared by the documents on their 
Lordships’ tab le th at the want of fixedness 
of the number of hours at which the 

appre ntice should work each day was one 
of the most important defects of ‘the exist- 
and that this defective system 
but toa 


apprentice, 
should be 


to 


iving 


ing system, 
was in operation not universally, 


considerable extent throughout the West 
Indies, but particularly in the island of 
Jamaica, where, it was to be observed, 


that those estates upon which disturbance 
and discontent prevailed, were generally 
estates in which the cage 

was enforced by the planters, in 
tion to the general wish of the apprentic 
Now, the eight-hour system 
ie REN to the Legis! 
bly of Jamaica for their consid 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of Sligo), 


system 
‘ontri idic- 
eS, 
was als 18) 


Assi mM-~ 


by 


ative 


ration 


and it had been once more recom- 
mended to that Assembly by Sir Lionel 
Smith, Sir Lionel Smith recommended 


lia- 


ot 


that the Assembly should make regi 
tions for establishing an uniformity 
system as to time throughout the colony, 
and that that system should be a nine- 
hour system. ‘That measure, however, 
the Assembly had not yet thought prope 
to adopt. He micht be allowed to reac 


} 
} 
i 
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of the apprenticeship, we are at present 
considerably disturbed in some districts by 
certain obstinate planters and managers, 
who will not give up the eight-hour system 
labour, and the struggle I have long 
maintained now in parishes 
broken out in open opposition by planters, 


the Slavery Act. 


of 


has some 


and in some instances to open resistance 
by the apprentices ” Siw Lionel Smith 
then stated two or three instances in which 


was raised to the 


(Lord Glenele) 


a most violent resistance 

eight-hour system. He 
| 
i 


thought, both from the letter of Sir Lionel 
Smith, and from later r¢ | orts ofthe special 
magistrates, that the adherence to the 
eight-hour system was materially‘injurious 
to the situation of the apprentices, and 
tended to keep up feelings of animosity 
pati en them and their employers to the 

vatest possible extent. In connection 
Sh this subject, namely, the eight-hour 
system—the Committee adverted, though 


not at great length to the subject of al- 
lowances to negroes, and to those indul- 
gences which they enjoyed during a state 


of slavery. ‘The Committee expressed 
their regret that these allowances and 
indulgencies which it had been usual for 
the planters to give to their slaves had, in 


instances, 
This was one 


many been withheld from the 
apprentices, of the rreatest 


evils which at the present moment pressed 


bea the apprentice labours rs. This, too, 
| had been a subject brought more than 
lonce before the House of Assembly in 
| Jamaica. In the tim of slavery there 
| were constant indulgencies—a remission 
| of labour to persons ae were infirm and 
!aged; induleences to mothers havine a 
| great number of childre a who were 
allowed to attend their green nin sick- 
ness; the sick were allowed cooks and 
persons to bring them dinners. These 
were some of the st material of the al- 


for 2 moment what was stated in one of 
the latest accounts from Sir Lionel Smith. 
It was dated November 13th 1837, He 
gaid: “As regards the general working | 


re 


a majority of the cases, he 
believed that they not withdrawn, 
but in m any instances thev were, and the 
ct was most serious to the comforts of 
apprentices. This subject had bec 
addressed to the attention of the As- 
S¢ mbly. Indeed, the Abolition Act did 
cont pate this very case of indulgences ; 
but then it only provided that all such 


and supplies 


change In 
were 


eff 
the 
long 


allow 
rroes had been entitled to in 
by law, 


indulgences, 
which the ne 
a state of slavery 


ances, 


should be con- 


tinued to them: but it happe ned that, 
hye sides those indul ences t which the 
Nicest: wes antitien hw low: thaw rain ¢t} 

siaves wereentitied by law, they were in the 





cats 


Evatt 
ras iat 
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habit of receiving on many estates various] Government of this 


indulgences which materially affected their 
comfort, health, and strencth. These, un 
fortunately, being indulgen 
were not included in the provisions of 
Abolition Act. ‘The consequen rad | n, | 
that, in many instances since the pa 


| 
| 
1 | 


ofthat Act, those customary al 

had been withheld ; and mothers t- | 
le nded their sick childre hn were ¢ a t 
work extra hours to make up for th 

lost while in the discl eo! h parent 

| ~ ; 
caiutles 5 a pe WW noy | | 
to work in the { \ 
exempt from such em] yment, Sir b 
nel Smith, m= one « | dis} } 
strongly expres ed his feelings upon this 
subject. In a dispatch, dated I 
of September, 1837, he id s—** Y¢ 
Lordship’s dispatch first refers to 
withdrawal of cooks and water ear 
reported by Mr. Special Justice Hamilt 
her »Can Harary i ite! rey 

the negro, or one more in 

the imterests of t master. Lhe h 
and a half allo r bi t { 
be a period of rest r th n 

fuel and cook th m 

which little time is left to take t food 
The de | rivin {i } vat ( S 
still more injurious; for if water is 
brought to the people at tl Bs 
their rows, they are not permitted to 

the rows to seek it, and j t 


the agonies ot 
Another grievance was that 
luded to DY his noble | na 
the non-allowance of t! tim 

by the apprentices in going to and « 
from their work. It often happened th 
an apprenticed labourer had to go five ot 
s1x miles to his wor! 


often made, in which the planters excluded 


the time, out of the eight or nine work 
hours, occupied 
out and in; so that, in a 
nine hours, the apprentice 
time, and of course no time was left to 
him to cultivate his own ground. That 
was one of the grievances which 
pressed on the attention of the Ass mbly, 
and which certainly demanded the atten- 
tion of the Imperial Legislature at hom 

Another grievance to which 
tee referred that corporal 

P 


ments were inflicted on female appre 

tices. rhey observed that this subject 

had engaged the close attention both of 
Jamaica, and the 


| In Waiking those six miles 
> 


woe < 
was ais 


Commit- 


punish- 


the 


was, 


rovernment ol 


the local g 


{ MARCI 


; ‘ 


LJ § fhe Slav 


measures had already bx rh tak 


| ‘ 


cry A O1U 
r\¢ j +} ‘ 
Coun Libcth 


vent the violation of that t | tant 
p e 4 Abe i aA ( poral 
mn ot } I S W VY 1Ol 
y th \bolit 3 1th S} 
it prol on it was ¢ r from t I 
t by hi ble Friend, the Mar 
‘ 5 , and from s jucnt 1 
{ tt) ( pora | ent ol 
i 1 ( L ¢ tent 
iY 7 ls of t 
( ; | re 
i nin 
tr ( S in the 
f \ 1 had 
l \ { ( i Sel 
t t ri l ;,to 
A i { ’ y t for 
fa ! 1 as ap} es, although, 
{ V ere { ipiect to 
| & t y " I 
t! ’ A ) Fe] 
i | ( itl { f 
AWS 1 ca rk- 
i S ect to 
R it S law 
| : t the 
! if | t ; \ iu 
i bal i} ip 
\ tated, tha 
I Tel iveen Calte- 
( i | 3 q it itl 
\ istres ir Lordships 
ling any ] I it most 
rhe ¢ u n to 
i ‘ it every 
{ ( I i d 
\ (1 ] i > the 
s] l Commit 
t S Calling r rea : ul expres- 
conndence t it f cal | 9 la- 
SV 1 adop sures for redressing 
va $ Many attempts had 
en y tl lonial d partment and 
local \ nt to ind » the local 
| ris] urestor ess the l 1 ces, and 
| is! vould, } ps, permit him 
1 id L t extt j-% l l des 1 l 
hich | dd 1 to S I 1 Smith 
n th 15th of Novemb l 7, and in 
which he reeapitu lt \ s appli- 
tons which had House 
of Assembly for the pu se of redressit 
~ lj | t 10 rr? Vy nees ¢ YT | io! | 
p | 
imper Pa it i Smith 
id informe n th Wlg the last 
session Of | Assembly he h id props sed 
d i 
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measures of redress of the princip il griev- | case of | 


ances complained of. In reference to that 
subject, he (Lord Glenelg) enumerated 
the various applications which had already 


been made to the Assembly :-- 


‘In my dispatch, No. 84, of the 29th of 
August, 1835, I urged an amendment of the 
law by which the ill-treatment of women in 


gaols might be-prevented, In my despateh, 
No. 125, of the 15th October, 1 j 
1 | i i ice 1 of 


} 


shoul A 





{LORDS} 


that the Assembly F { 
pressing Iniportane of enactment » § 

the attendance of the children of appre 

at schools. In my dispatch, N r, Of 

24th of April, 1836, I see | \ 
the Marquess of Sligo for laws to restrain 
cruelty in hi spitals, and to at hori the in- 
specuion or Ul by pe il t 
hours. A Col ee ott Asse y : 
itis tr ’ ns 

put i; but If { the d spate ( 
me, tha the attend 1) t 
of the sick 1s not yet secured 

defects of the law o this iw € pol 

to by Lord Stanley at the very be; 
apprenticeship, in his dispat { { f | 
Feb WaTY, A Ry \ . De I i H ule e 

285, of the 14th of June, 1 | t 
the Assembly should be leur 
restrain the | t « s Wo \ 

to the intliction of such punishn ts only 
should have been authorised in writit ya 
magistrate. In my dispatch, I 
28th ot June, | oe eet t i t 
be made to the Assembly f pres 

the floggil 7 OF Women On the t 1. | In 
my dispatches, Nos. 87 a ( yt 
of April nd 10th of June, 1837, | had t rret | 
the refusal of the Asse mbly to entertain th 
various proposals which you had brought be 
them, for supplying delici ies in the Abcli- 
tion Act, and f I ta } Vy i 
thie di tribt tion of the ours al 

my dispat No. 176, of the St « 

I was under the necessity of issu 1 ive 
structions as had | me necessar\ 


quence of the 


Assembly having fa 1 to adopt 


} 


the recommendation of the Com: 
House of Commons i » " 
respecting amendments in the jaw wW 

i ’ } 
governs the valuation of P| ent 5 sor the 
purchase ot i} lischarg | \ ch 
No. 99, of the 25th of May, of aes i 


desired that the Ass« I 
to exempt the apprentices from the 


t 


of certain enactments respecting vagrants. 


mbly should be called on 


At the opening of th 
nel Smith brought many ini 
sitions before the 
to them in 


cy } oie 
guage the enactment of laws by which th 


Session, Sir Lio 
portant propo- 
: ; S 

ile 


rlouse oO 


WbDIV. 
recommended y 
indulgences to which the appre b 
been accustomed in the time of ry 
should be continued, He adverted to the 


S| 


LV 
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mother being required to give 
extra labour on account of her attending 
parti ularly ad- 

by the appren- 


He 


heces- 


her sick children; and he 
verted to the tim: 


CS 2 to 


taken up 


anid ¢ 1 their , 
and trom thell work, 


the 
uti 


1 
| 


! upon the Assembly 
sity of providing for the distril nof the 
hours of labour, and he further urged upon 
ation the system of 


miot 
ln 


t ' rent } 
it of pprentices Who 


se their Manumiussion, 


patch from which he had just read, he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at Sir Lionel Smith 
having 1} idl these recon mendati ns to lhe 
Assi vy, and a hope th the Assembly 
would take t iy {0 CO ideration 3 and 
i) l rmed i Smith that he 
h I ] it ft Oi UIS SH | ONC 
s py ition th \ mbly before 
ik ul I L i me S [n the 
ne J { | 1 a dis- 
i eS 1 » i ( smit dated the 
h of | pa W h he 
Stal ] i \ i p yp { nto 
i \ bly, na t t the 
' 

{ | | ion to a 
Sel om pon which th 
( imi had n no rej} t at th 
peri | ! | i h isp i¢ h. 
In tha 3} h Sir Lionel mith tated, 
j u I ord t { r rp 
wl cl L ¢ li ) ] 1! ise ol 
\ssem| w to correction ¢ ertain 
use tl \b n Law | ) yppres- 
sively upo ) vk aS } y to in- 
form your Lordship that | have no hope left 
\ l O ct ( | sea to 
i tt In- 
\ § ) vi | ( 
aie eS i y ul Fs 
till I gett : tL thought it 
ra ( | tI rl st 1- 
form n t | I assured wil be the 
e of x is endeay N the law 
i \ i | I Ke up 
\ 4 my ft ther 
cuidar \ nt roucht | € 

you in Y I ‘i 
The Assembly at the sam tim ad- 
| journed from that period to the 20th of 
February, thus, he conceive i> RE. Gace 


fixing their intention not seriously to con- 


2 : - : : 
slger the subject} jor having adjourned 


without having intimated the slightest in- 
of into 


one of those measures, the certain effect 


tention taking consideration any 


of if, 


“it were not e policy of th t step 
would be to defe1 


when it would be impossible that any law 
passed In that coionv cou 


| ; +, 
the questions t 


1 come under 
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the consideration of the Imperial Parlia- | gistrate, it should be competent for the 
ment in time to take any effectual measure governor, with the advice of the law offi- 
this session, It ther re became a mat- rs, to arrest the progress « f ny such 
ter of absolute n¢ sity to call upon tl sroceeding ; but he had since altered 


Impcrial Parliament to interpos ‘ | shui {4 ee os 
mpcrial Faritament tO iterpos n i pa ithe bill, and It Was now pro- 
i I 


had neglected to appl Fhe bill, tl ceed, but that there should be an 
second reading of which he w iow al peal toa urt of Error in the colony, 
to propose, was int nd 1to rv out {| wd ti Ce in neal to the (Jueen in 
objects of the A tion Act, meet I t home. ‘There were Courts of 
the princy il defects ] ted out by tl | rin all the legislative colonies, and 
Con mittee, 1) ir the omissions ¢ ourts consisted of the governor and 
which th \ bly had be ity lf ; i] ( id not state the actual 
id not think it 1 ( ir | ae i t ! r of tl council 1 each ¢ lony. 
enter into a de il as t t meas O- In Jamaica | thought there were nine 
posed in the | t bill; tl the cou \ certain num- 
Was the duty ¢ r 4 mimitte ; but all tf ror the were termed of} il council- 
matters to Lie | had adverted—namely, : I on vere caned ul ficial. 
the distributs ( { I t i | \ the chief 
ad q t | t t I t ¥-E l, sons 
tices ; th nt { ! 1 susp ot 
Sa nieres| y question 
( tit 1 ti Oop 
il} - ) aliv Ss r 1) ent 
| 
1 WOrK { p ding a 
of ten t| V Ol iW and 
the prov of t ; | the court 
now s k i } W } { i tl 
cobnnninge | I to t “i t ! i I SUICTIE over 
en W n ( \ cal vas f » pudcae 


sp i; \ ( I 1 I ) evidence 
hat ill na t i i ( j ( a, a, Ct De- 
direct where t bill proy l to d y, judge of o1 yodemn any un- 
as well as t act (1 e bel g s verdict on the part of a jury 
la it pre wi s t ‘ t. ft ob t | er 
still make 1 but to } 5 \ es For 
tO all ¢ Vas |} » this bil 
W \ I ¢ 4 ] | b 
Wit { ( ! ( t I which 





Pull hi 4 
power t M i t \ () yin] t ( rs 
ippre S { { I { { } Dp 
ind hos} P ( I s sO 
proc dings On y estat : { I } I I ‘ il! il is to the 
complaints I om t enticed t \ Vv sult. 
and to communicat with them pe aly } : { | coulda not had 
In workhot Ss i nou ( ! { t ul lg » was below a 


would also protect the spe iF sulin eo] I X amou ot his 


I 

rates from the intervention of nerson » just bel im, and thereby 
} } t } ¢ t ane ws 

disposed to obstruct them In the passi leprive ft ppos vy of his right ot 

rm ' ’ 

from one estate to anotner. phen, Ww \ ip il. Phat wa remov DY this D 

respect to protecting them from vexatiou Sin t | had b drawn | had 

prosecutions and actions, It had heen first | | t tl ulthough this | 

his intention to enact that whenever al measure was suthciently clear, so far as 


action was brought against a special mae | the colonies were concerned, yet as lar as 
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it related to the Privy Council the clause | apprentice 


All he could 
obj ct 


did not attain 
say that the 
which the bill was framed, and he should 
be ready to adopt any amendment i 
C der to sé it. 


that object. 


was, such was 


cure 


} ( 
1el Lo 


ommittee in o1 


+ 





dshi 





ing this proposition to t rt 
was not unaware that many uld 
be made to tlfe proposal; and ‘i s| oer 
bee their Lordships to consider that it was 
really a matter of great difficulty how 
to deal with the subject. In details of 
this nature—and which were in som 
degree new—it was of course nec 


that he should appe | to their Lordships 


| 
| 


i ' 
indulgence, and request the co-operation 
of any noble Lord who could suggest any | 
other plan more likely to obtain the end 
they had in view. But if it were intended 
that the special magistrates should b 
protected by an appeal to a Court of 
Error, he did not know that any other 
words could be supplied than thos hich | 
constituted the present clause. But on th 
and the other « bye ts of the Bill, h must ; 
entreat their Lordships’ to come to a cor 
sideration of the Bill in sheer ene e with a 
sincere—he did not doubt their sincerity 
—but he meant with impartial and candid 
minds, to remedy the defects which ex- 
isted, and to carry out the intentions of 
the Abolition { There were courts of 
error in all the Legislative colonies where 
there were juries; but there were no courts 
of error in the Crown colonies where 
there were no juries. Therefore he should 
propose with respect to Guiana, Trinidad, 
and the ( the [ ( srown Coie Ss (whl } 
would be done by an Order in Council), 
to give an appeal from oe supreme court, 
which was compos d of three judges sent 
out fron hinenanien ” the Privy Coun- 


cil, the limitation of the amount involved 


{LORDS} 


being removed, and the whole facts of the 
case being also brought before the Privy | 
Council. With respect to the corporal 
punishment of females, that by this Bill] 
was at once prohibited. It was provided | 


no female 
to suffer 
whateve r; 


that 
liable 


any offence 


appr ntices should 


be 


corporal 


all apprentices, men as well as women, 
they also, from the Ist of September 
1828, were to be exempt from corpora 
punishment as apprentices. It was also 
provided that for any gross act of cruelty 
or injustice exercised in any of these cases 


which he had enumerated it should 


competent for the Governor to declare the 
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to be immediately entitled to 
his or her unqualified freedom. The next 
subject was that of classification. Clas- 
provided for by the Abolition 
Act, and laws were passed 


nies fore that part of the mea- 


sification was 


all the colo- 


rrvine ou 


t 
L 
' 
i 


:} sure. ‘Their Lordships’ were aware that 
e apprentices were divided into two 
classes; the non-praedials, who were to be 
free in the month of August, 18388; and 
the ] lals, who would obtain their fre 
lom in ti month of Aucus t 18-40 It 
was, therefore, of t importance that 
S Classi ih hould be clearly de- 
fined. But the laws which were passed 
in the colonies were In som respects 
obscure. He didnot mean, that any ob- 
] t1on was ‘Ken With resps ct to the trl- 
bunal ippointe 1 to ascertain the classifi- 
( n, but in several of the colonies a 
lime Ww fixed by the la fter which no 
revi ( Id tak | lace in the ¢ lassifica- 
tion: mothers, though there was no limi- 
tation of the time, yet there was great 
bseurity int laws; at all events, during 
th last Vv‘ “4 | ( had bee 9] received 
from many of those islands which proved 
that a very general impression among the 
pprentl in those islands was, that the 
classificat  princip had not been carried 
into effeet; it was, therefore, very im- 
] tant th 1 amel ct nt shoul | be 
introduced, For that purpose it was pro- 
posed to authorise the Governor to extend 
the time for revising the classification ; 
ind it was further provided that the 
nol ui persons appointed to conduct 
he revision should be final. Having thus 
briefly stated 1 general objects of the 
Bill, he begged once again to entreat their 
Lordships to give it their indulgent con- 
sideratiol ¥ cause the St by ct was really 
not only <« of 2 it im 1p rt ; but also 
of great difficulty. The n ble Lord con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be now 


read a second time. 

Lord Brougham ros 
purpose of ting that he by no means 
objected to the principle of the measure, 
nor, as far as he had looked into them, to 
the br the details. Noone could 

yneur heartily than he did in the 
proposition of the noble Lord (Glenelg), 
that the time had fully arrived at which it 
was incumbent ap the Parliament of 
this coun ‘try to take his subject into its 
own hands ‘ geese of the Legis- 
lature of Jamaica had been such as to 
convince everybody, even those who enters 


for the 


merely 


stat 


ilk of 


Ce more 


as 


) 
I} 
>. ine 





Ca 


: m\. 


ve 
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tained the strongest repugnance, the most; trustrag the happiness, the comforts, and 
inveterate West-Indian aversion, to the t hts of t yne class exclusively in 
interference of the Imperial Legislature in | the hands of the « t class, was about as 


matters of local concern, th tit was idl ) | 1 dream as ever a lawziver 1th 
look to the colonial assemblies for the fair | d I . kxpressing his st con- 
Pa ea) ‘ , , ‘ sme t t -| 
execution of the /ict of emancl! nD, i i t point, he might perhaps 
| | \ eee ae “yee é eae pene 
tinat uniess that Act were intended ‘ ly | would pl S 


come a dead letter, it was necessary for tl t cutory principle he would 


Parliament at home to arouse i Li it lu y measu he might 
to take suc h nmeasur&res | ii t l { Du » Ol ittarnine th 
the colonies to execute the law. 1 HH swer W | be brief 
that point, therefore, he fully con I t ks, eman 


; is bs ' ES p ‘ | 
with the noble Lord 1} nti y I mediate 
] } t ] ] . } ‘ 
with the nol Lord al wh ry ich Was yet 
ol the rreat importance mg Lhe ted I 1a { ,an executory 
J 


: 
and, again, when h dicated tl -) prit cured ; for the negro 


5 k 
~ 14 t ’ ' 
CUILY by Wi ae | i 1 DIS OWN 
] j 
felt, mac d, that ab t ¢ —_ i i to y m Ul 
itGoanl a : , 1] nef ' — | r f } ¢} } 
ditheuit, but 1mpoOssl it cons V | 1 - | i l abie to 
; ’ 
permanently, by any system of 1 L101 1imself from his master, to fill an in- 
| } ] | } 
that could be ad whetl | n net 
i 
vised by the noble Lord or th flected 
r { lhy +} Dié€ ViQT i U i 
tl of S { cou gay to 
\ il lik ctu i l i he 
es ep OR ee coat ! ‘ , } : 
Which bad sprul p. ti ) i no man to 
remedy of a } 1} V NDulture ih .¢ l t I ; Ss ile ind 
‘ , r : . ‘ + 4 , 1 } 
slichtest feeling of bh , in t \ y man vhom he 
' 
reg no prop f { ( hat happ 
it) ( rf would 
( epall i | I ) t I ) 
pa i [ l 
1 
I i — | ! i ICULLY » nay 4 
wise rel Wk i t Til 1 
fi dl t yyments 
1 a 
pe ’ iT lies, 
also deal S f eeehG 
the { ti) - . 
I 
suit Oo] ( ] I f which all 
| 
well of ex } ( nosed. 
‘ 


tho ia\ Ver 1 ¢ r ¢ i r ( vent, no 
along with them an executory prin tion to 1 There was one, how- 
that was to say, such a principle as ¥ 1 ever 1 very tant character, and to 
} ] ri +1 } . } . ‘ + + 
enable the laws to execute themselve \ 1 | o call the atten- 


T } } = | . ae Se f +} hle T.o; aelemekt +} hl 
Nothing could be more obvious; for it 1 Ol I iC J 1S Well as the nobie 


was plain that all measures of this de- Marquess, (S with the view of having 
scription must be executed by the whit it re-<¢ ler nd re-modelled. He 
with respect to the blacks—must b liuded to t prov 1s contained in the 
executed by asuperior and predominant , 10th secti the Bill, by which it was 
caste against, and over, and to the subju nosed t introdu in entirely new 


gation of, an inferior and servile class; princi into the jurisprudence of the 


and these two classes, thus separated empi! namely, new Dl eding in 
from each other by the relation of mast ( t f ] ry. It was impossible to 


and apprentice, w re also, unl ippily, se- te t I fs v 1 resulted 
parated by the contrast of colour, diversity from th esent practice in the ¢ 
of habits, and difference of ra So that , Error, but he very much doubted whether 
to think of procuring an im] land a » pr 1 in the 1 
effectual administration of justic by tion of the present measure would 
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found of an eflicient character; he was 
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; : . 7 1 
introduced ce served tne 2 


ratitude of 


doubted whether it would not 1 to every human being who felt interest in 
augment rather than to inish the ex~ the wel of his t reatures. If the 
isting evil. That, therefore, would be a m id not ted to the full ex- 
point for serious considerat Com- nt tended bi 4 n it was 
mittee. ‘Ther \ hei n of introduced, the w ( ( te succes 
the Bill to hicn nea ( ( ( wa 4 ributed, not t | t O1 
It was provid I, that « , it v1 the B It, bi \ obsti- 
the judge toox isl uld 1 of the plant VCrY ho had 
be made n r of record, inves ted t matt ho pi dd 
there could be no % 1 wWevel l ( I 1 state of 
accurately t \ | n thi in 1 co 5s, Was rinivy cone 
taken. Li ( l I 1 t tne 7 } i fully I ved at 
ro\ n tha | vhi t ist | » mak 1 app al 
practi d 1 I I Bb) l ° H ally )) 
common it a 'S) ) nit iced as fat 
had | {oO 1 5 he 
| 
Cause ( ( ( u { \ { ( it | | cn ri), hie 
{ n, could | ( : i if lu to move 
iudsze’ rote i f | t ( I tee; but, 
ret ra Vi \ { } ( ild 
avern t what i n u if table, 
th I | yrinit so that 
utm< { } I nt hav an 
irouuct i } ein betore 
was ft | i } t¢ 
the Enel ( ’ Duk } , that th 
th colo! i i in bi r in 
no ¢ | 1X1OUS 


were ho \ 


dithcuity ol { ili \ i 
into the old Dt 
Gsuiana; or into th rend c 
remained in St. Lucie; or mto rem- 0 
, : 
nant of the ¢ , tls a" lim- cn 
| 
veered in -rini tie tho it t t the 
introduction OF Ss ver’ at ra 1 Ol 
our own law into tu ( nl laws jul 
were ne pure Sil } { | 
{ 
wilh nst ( ' 1 
throw ( i} i 
mreat ¢ i} ( 
1+ 
1 mea - Wi i y il 
suc Ll ¢ Ps | i i 
which 1t W iite aea 
mI 
iti ial { ‘ ( { 
\ 
} j 
@wreat a ! l i ( 
\ a ; , 
and by different part Wi resp to the ul 
TCC ea ee aay | i‘ 4) : 
Bill which had | mn passed forthe eman- | 
“ , . 


cipation of the negroe » aiany mamtameda, Leo 


that it was wholly incfiicient for the pur- 


pose for which it was intend = ist el 
others procia med al suud. that the nation tiv 
had been bumbugged nd bamboozled. sta 
Even his noble and ieath | } rig ! (Li rd ip} 
Brougham) who had just escaj d had t} 
more th in once asserted, ft tt nate 1s 
money had been procured | r Oo} 
tences. Experience, however, told him, mu 
that the noble Lord by whom the measure , not 





i j she 1 be 

aT sf | d, however, 

' 1 { that the o ily 

[ ( Peo Mad arise from 

| Ab ACR itu OF the ( Liat Cie” 
ourin® wi BB hy * ( 

( nt I \ 1th} 

yertal Parla f Cit t Britain, and 

| ( >] 1 receiy d ll 

( - p sed 

i l Ves it ( 1 ATTN POE Z 

t t 1ad not Care 
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| to ado} Under these circum- 


ces, considering that they were now 
icuime to within ac uple of years of 
period when a new state of society was 


tablished in all the British posses- 


i 
ver €2 sted, he 


st sav he thought Parliament ought 
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MOUSE OF 
Tuesday, March 13, 1838. 


Minutes} Bill, Reada sevond time:—Dissenters Decla- 
ration. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Grimspitcu, from Maccles 
field, by Mr, C, LusHiIneTon, from two places in Su ‘ 
and by Mr. GILLon, from and Auchter- 
muehtie, for the abolitionof Negro Apprenticeship 
Mr. C, LusHinGron, from the M r tl 
Presbyterian Church of ull 
fresh grants to the Scotch Church.—By Mr. W1 
yorce, from Hull, for Foreig 
Flour.—By Sir EpMuND S. Hayes, from a place in Ire- 
land, for 3 of National Education.—By Sir W 
SoMERVILLB, from Canterbury, against the Municipal 
Boundaries Bill.—By Mr. Gitton, from Kilmarnock, 





Ky 
Kilinarn CK, 


—By 


12 Secession 





tirling 
stirling 








+ to? y , sme 
1 Corn to be ground into 


ystem 





for the abolition of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Craw? : 
from Merchants, Shipowners, and others in the cit f 
London, to be relieved from the Monopoly of the Coal 
Trade,—By Sir W. SOMERVILLE, from Canterbury, for 
the abolition of the duty on Soap.—By Sir Roper 
Batrgsom, from the Clergy of the Diocese of Down 
against the system of National Education in Irclaud 

Britisn Legion in Sparn.] — Sir 


G. De Lacy Evans said, it was with great 
reluctance that he ll the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject of which 
he had given notice, as it was in 
degree of a personal nature. 
hoped that he should not 
obliged himself to i 

before the House, because during his 
absence it appeared to have been 
quently discussed by hon, Members on 
the opposite side of the House, and there- 
fore he had anticipated that on his return 
they would have afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of addressing himself to this subject 
in reply to some statement or motion that 
might be brought forward by some hon. 
Member opposite in 
statements and observations on this sub- 
ject had not been during his 
absence. He had doubt, however, 
that the reason for hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site not proceeding with any such motion 
was, the triumphant result of the debate 
and division on this subject which took 
place in the month of April last year. 
That, he had no doubt, was the ground on 
which many hon, Gentlemen opposite had 
recently preserved a careful silence. Be- 
fore he proceeded further on the subject, 
he begged to say, that, deeply interested 
as he was inthis matter, yet that, knowing 
as he did, his own imperfections as a 
speaker, he intended to be as brief as pos- 
sible. It was his wish to avoid unneces- 
sary discussion and repetitions, his object 


rose to ¢c 


me 
He had 
have 
bring thi 


s subject 


his presence, as 


spared 


no 


being merely to have an opportunity of 


Op} 
charges which had _ been 
Whatever difficulties he otherwise 


meeting the 


5 


urged, 
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might have had to encounter had been 
augmented by the ‘course which had been 
taken by his opponents. 
another party in the House against which 
he had some grounds of complaint; and 
the hon. Members to whom he alluded 
were those with whom he more generally 
concurred in political opinions, and with 
whom he had been more inthe habit of 


There was also 


acting. One of those hon, Members, he 
had had even some reason to think, in the 
first instance, intended to give the expedi- 


i 
tion the benefit of his powerful personal 
Ifthat had been 
I Baronet 


assistance. 
appeared that hon. 

changed his mind, But if the 
Baronet had thus decided} not to draw his 
sword in the cause, he might, at all events, 
have hoped the hon, Baronet would not 
have drawn his pen against it, which, how- 
ever, the hon. Baronet or sume one el 
had done in the hon. Baronet’s publica- 
tion, the London Review. He could not 
avoid complaining, that in those 
he had been most unfairly dealt 
only by Gentlemen at the 


who were 


the ease, it 
had 


hon. 


cise 


attacks 
with, not 
opposite side, 
influenced by party motives, but 
by those who, not having similar consider- 
ations to influence them, ought rather to 
have been disposed to render him, if not 
suppor obj Ct 
which he had 1e present pro- 
ceeding was, to show, as much as he pos- 
sibly could, that the statements which had 
been made in that House 


east justice. ine 


} 
Ul 


t, at 
in view by 


c nd ¢ Ise where 


with respect to the force under his com- 
mand, were either wholly unfounded or 
erossly exaggerated, or merely the ordi- 


nary occurrences incident to all armies. 
Hie did not mean to say, that these 
unfounded statements had inten- 
tionally put forth from any improper or 
personal feeling, but from the habits and 
feelings of those who had quoted them, 
they had been induced to more 
weight to them than they would in ordi- 
nary occurrences. Many of these state- 
ments, then, were gross exaggerations of 
the real facts, and others of them were 
the common casualties to which every 
army was exposed. He should, he hoped, 
be able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
House, that these troops, so far from being 
liable to censure, had faithfully and zea- 
lously discharged their duty, and that, 
too, under the most adverse circumstances. 
He had had nothing to do with the 


been 


rive 


original raising of the corps, and he had 
taken the command of it in consequence 
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the M irquess of 
are, an 1 the Duke of 


borouch, and in our own times, Lord 


of the communications that had passed + 
between himself and General Alava, then 


minister of Spain in thiscountry. At that 


time, a short debate took place on the | Beresford, and even the right hon. and 
subject, and he would briefly allude to one | gallant Officer opposite. All these indi- 
or two statements which were then made. V ils had received commissions from 
An observation then m ide w ‘iS. that the | re i powel nd fouy! n r foreign 
rank and experience of the individual j standards, f | . mercenary so 
chosen to command the Legion was n | were t my In e that any- 
sufficient. His answer was, that he was | thing r \ meant to be im- 
not so much in love with this enterpris ited | | officers by 
but that he was ready to surrender ¢t tl pithet. Ile knew of 
command to any other office f creater | 1 d ; L qu 1 like the 
experience and abilities than himself; f nt, bet ALIX y force under 
although he was not aware of all the difh- | bim and officer, com- 
culties with which he should have to con- | n I rmv in the 
tend, he knewthey would be great, but he | Ven ilar wat ne difference, 
had always stated, that h: hould not hav t was tru nan V, t iat Otncer had 
had any insuperable objections to yield the | received a larger ra f pay lie believed 


command to any other officer (nother | that there was no tustance on record of a 
circumstance occurred at the time, which | body of troops scat from the res of this 
had been adverted to more than once} country having been so much followed by 
since, and which at the time was thrown | the spirit of persecution and aspersion as 
out by the noble Lord, the Member for{that which followed the British legion. 
Hertford (Lord Mahon). That noble Lord ’ 1 not been in Spain more than 
then referred tothe Legion as an army of }a month when, for the purpose of adding 
mercenaries, and as arevival of the sys- |to the difficult it 1 to contend against, 


tem of Condottiert. He had no obiection |some of the public prints in this country 
to the use of these terms, and he stated | began to draw comparisons between these 


his opinion frankly at the moment. He | raw recruits and the great and illustrious 
was not accused of being actuated by these | ¢ mander who had formerly performed 
motives himself, but the imputation was | such g us deeds of arms on the same 
thrown out against the officers and men . He could not but complain of this 
under his command, and he could not on as a great Injustice towards 


refrain from noticing it, although it w ti Legion. It would have been a great 





one of those t hniecal ob tions wi h he us { a ls t m to compare them 
should not dwell up I H W { (TT it in army, even 

acquainted with instances of civil rained, which, howev 

military ificers rving a vovernt t hr { limit have be 

without emolument, nd he cert Nearly all t pers 

did ot feel offended, therefor it {jt e€ fore officers as well 

being situated in that respect as all |utterly inexperien } in 

other functionaries were. He _ believed } and the only wonder was, tl 

that in the case of soldiers empl t f ow 1 it w 

in the — servic of tree tates, nd j the ] Ld 

even when troops were fichting in a revo- | lo « them with the great 
lutionary cause, alt} Noh the entire n ind i? ninsular army, wever, was the acme 


and feelings of the people wer with that } of injust: Some time after the arrival 


i j 
cause, still it was necessary for the sake | f t t ps in Spain, duri & the severe 
of discipline and for the orranization of a | struggle attending the raising of the block- 
military force, that they should receive | ade of Bilbao, he directed a movement to 
pay. Indeed, the very name of soldier | be made towards Hernani; not, however, 
implied the receiving pay. However, if} with the intention of taking it. A slicht 
the practice was, as had been stated, im- faction | ip] 1 on this occasion with th 
proper and unchristian, he must be con- | Carlists, respecting which circumstances 
tent to be in the same situ: n as manv | were stated in ] land which evinced a 
of the most distinguished men in differ nt | l i¢ ince of the facts. The affair 
yeriods of the hi tory of this ec ntrv | \ re} ented a brilliant victory on 


1 
i 
P } 


y 
. vee Be a — = — . 
smone wnom ne could mention the names 


° 
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were reported to have act 
most It would 


serted that four or fiv in¢ 


cruelty. 


hit i 

othe Hf Hh 
most readily admit always 
utmost for ul n 
he alluded to anvthii 


military afl 
his warm acknowled 
Duke for th: nerosity 


woicn pb i I } l 
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‘ed from him the ut- 
But 


Spain. 


nsideration. 


O avr 1, first here 
} 

ut the country, 
lat a ré of conndence 
— +] ' 
\ ¢ a ee I di 
( uoht had 
O i} ( i t 
juentls nl the Le- 
1 ssarny 
| es i 
hag d asa 
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t he had a 
was most 
lious a compa- 
5,000 raw 
ceasion and 


of a great and 


V¢ - 

On the late OCCa- 
1 bot ides retired to 
( iG | t] noble 
med, and that, 
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| if f had 
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{COMMONS} 


lington and the raw soldiers of ue Legion | they were subsequently, by means of per- 


was favourable tothe latter, With regard | 
to the fate of the Legion, charges had 
been brought against him by the news- | 


papers and in that House. 
asked what had become of them, and it 
had been stated that they had all perished, 
but was this the case? So far from there 
being any trath in this statem 


He had been | 


{ 


t 
ent he must | 


’ ' 
beg leave to say that so soon as they re- 


ceived their pay from the Spanish Govern- 
ment they would return to this country, 
and about 6,000 were entitled to e1 
or rewards for their services. ‘They had 
many difficulties to contend against. Som 
things were fair and others were not in 
times of war, but he believed that the 
Carlist agents in this country had induced 
men to go out in the Legion merely for 
the purpose of deserting from it on their 
arrival in Spain, and inducin 

follow their example. He had been in- 
formed, and strongly believed, that the 
fact was so. At all ‘events, 350 of the men 
who had gone out in the Legion went over 
to the enemy; but it was well known that 
during the former war a great number of 
desertions Occurred. This, however, was 
only a proof of the discouraging cha- 
racter of the service. It had been made 
a ground of complaint 
want of certainty with regard to the 
conditions in reference to the period 
of service, and whether it was for one 
or fortwo years. He regretted this im- 
perfection as much as any one, but he had 


ratuities 


% 
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suasion, reduced to about 350. As this 
subject had been so frequently alluded to 
he thought it right to give this explanation, 
in order to show that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had incurred no blame on that 
ground. It was not until he received 
orders to raise the siege of St. Sebastian, 
which was blockaded by the Carlist force, 
that he felt himself placed ina responsible 
position. He was there instructed to wrest 
from the Carlists the advantages which 


they had gained, and to cO-Opr rate with 
the British squadron, which for the first 
time took part in the contest. The dut 

which had been assigned to him he per- 


fi rmed to the best of his ability. Amo! rst 
other charyes against the Legion was that 


(it had been engaged in action on Sundays. 


others to | 


that there wasa 


If this was a military offence it was onc 
that the gallant Officer himself (Sir H. 
Hardinge) and many of his e 
arms had often been guilty of. Some 
Friend of his, having noticed the attack, 
had sent him a letter, in which he said 
that the charge might be met by a refer- 
ence to many similar acts perpetrated by 
the most distinguished commanders, and 
he included a list of them, beginning with 
Vimicra, and ending with the battle of 
Waterloo. He really did not feel that 
L alla serious matter; indeed 
is only reason for adverting to it was to 


Mpanions in 
i 


} 
| 
‘ 


} ° e 
show the zeal and minuteness with which 


nothing whatever to do with these condi- | 


tions, as they had been drawn up be fore 
he accepted the command. The onl y duty 


that devolved on him was to see them pro- } any 


perly executed, and it was untrue that he 


had signed them, or that they bore any 
other signature than that of General 
Alava, the minister —_ Spain at that time 
in this country. When parties expressed 
awish to return at the end the first 
year he told them that all he could do was 
to represent the matter to the Spanist 
Government. He did so, and he thought 
the interpretation which they put on the 
conditions was the right one. They con- 
sidered that those who wished to leave at 
the expiration of the 
given notice of their intentions, and the 
more particularly as they had received 
their pay for the year with ut having per- 
formed more than six months’ servic 

The number of the parties who applied to 


be discharged was at fi rst considerable, but 


i trivial and of crimes of the 


year ought to have 


their conduct had been scrutinized. He 
believed it was the first time that any body 
of troops had such a charge brought 
against them, and he 
sive evidence of a disposition to point out 
mete defects that might appear in theit 
conduct. ITHlad this been the heaviest of 
the charges against them, he need not 
have troubled the House on the 
but they were accused of ferocity, of 
drunkenness, of murder—in short, of every 
sort of offence and crime that it was pos- 
sible to imagine—of offences of the most 
gravest 
character. A noble Lord had stated in 
his place in Parliament, that on one oc- 
casion the whole Legion was intoxicated 
when in action, and that after the action, 
being still in a state of intoxication, they 
had murd¢ red the whole of their prisoners 
In a letter which he subs« que ntly addressed 
to the electors of Westminster he took the 
opportunity of ne that this charge 


which the noble Lord had made, as he 


viewed it as conclu- 


subject ; 


igaid, on good authority, and no doubt he 
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4 


1 


must have believed his authority at the | espoused the cause in which he and hi 


s 
time to besufficient. The noble Lord had | comrades had been engaged. He mustat 
said that the Legion was intoxicated, that | the same time express his respectiul 
they murdered their prisoners, and that | acknowledgments to the right hon. Baronet 
they retired ina state of great confusion | o site, who, he must say with reference 
and disorder. He begged to declare that, | to his yrted speec! ud itt la 
as far as he was aware, there was not th word that could hurt hisf rs. Thericht 
slizhtest truth in these statements: tl | eallant Officer posit owever, 


' 


were not intoxicated, nor dia they murt l it Onl npla j murders 
their prisoners, nor did they retire in d ) the habit of com- 


order, for in fact ft e was no put Ss a matter f the 
He thought w t ie L Christian 
that statement, on what he cors i { \ V | vy alareve 
be cood au rif } ) ITs 
to prod Sat HH now 


fairness and isfice, } ( try OF r. 
} 


done so, ort ive ack d that st grout 
was In error. Phe noble I t . his ve t 1 to 
ber for Hertford, said, that half the Legion House. ; | n= 
were intoxicated, i 1 Mal i xt 
no such statement. He was glad to rregula 
noble Lord had corrected h , and dis- s ved by th PUK Wellington as 
avowed statements that had certainly b hay or curred in t y the noble 
attributed to him by the public prints. H Duke ha ymanded— f y 
a i Lf a 
assured the House that he came to this | superior all respects to the ¢ he had 
discussion without the slichtest feeline | commanded. Speaking of t Peninsular 


of vindictiveness. His own conscien¢ irmy of 1810, that noble Duke said that the 
assured him that he had performed his | convoys oft ey e continually robbed ; 


duty during the period he was in the ser- |1 iry law was not enough to keep the 
vice; and, entertaining » unpleasant | n ler, and f jury 5 ascome- 
feelings himself, he did not wish to agera- |! 1S 1 3 1 murders. These 


vate any of the circumstances. As to tl C r, as y 
statements made on the subject of | ! - al hev ought 


want of skill, and such matters, every « rhthy t . f com- 
knew that men who occupied a pro ts i st men that 
position, whether in civil or 1 \ . 3 el 3 command vas 
must lay it to their account to have t prey rularities and 
conduct publicly quest l, and is ys ‘ uzht to 

content to abide by the gene) d n. le { pow iad given 


The probability alwavs was, 1 tf such { ) 1mm y punishm had sO 


man would receive a small ea ( uned of; iuthority 


justice from his oppon nts, and that wou ust referred t In s cing of 


be counterbalanced by n overfl ne | t tate of t y, h t as his 
quantity of approbation from his fri Ss, inion only 1 the | 
He conceived that the g neral ch ; the exte th | vost system, 
were all of them triumph 


intly dealt w hh The had l tila spect 
by the noble Lords and ot! 


h vn. I S | - 
bers on his side of the House in the dis- lent. N cl cu s con- 
cussion on the subject last year. So ably | fined to thi : v, v1 found 
and completely were the reputation and | to quite as tent French 


conduct of the Legion then defended, that | army. The state: ts that had been mad 
he should not have thought it neeessary | being partial, an to taking advant- 
acain to advert to the subject if it were not wre of the i: ran fF eivi ; as recarded 
that some few statements had | 1! } hairs ; t y wou t vel iv t 


1 } ° 
i t ’ f 5 


which it was impossible that any one could | think » CK et complau f as ex 





answer who was not on the spotand in an | traordinary, 1 being aware that similar 
official situation. He took this « ( I nmitted by t irmies of 
tunity of expressing his gratitude to | othe | conseq sof his 


hon. Gentlemen who, in his absence, had | system of discipline had been, that, on no 
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such a character as to require capital | 


punishment. The number of graver crimes 
was small, and the severer punishments 
had been avoided. With regard to cor- 
poral punishment, the sentences for the 
to 
deal were commuted, and no corporal 
He believed 


asous | 


Why no 


offences with which he individually had 


punishment was inflicted. 
that of the \ 
dreadful crimes were committed was, that 


one gre at Te 


capital punishments 


were not resorted 
to. He felt, also, that his experience jus- 


tified him in saying, that the abolition of 


flogging tended rather to the prevention 
than to the commission of Thi 
hon, and gallant Gentleman next adverted 
to the pay that had been received by thi 
Legion, and entreated the public 

to encourage the system of ask 
the streets, which some of the 
men had resorted to. 
soldiers and non-commissioned offi ers had 
received the whole of their pay, except 120 
men, who were absent from head-quarters, 
They had received the whole of t ey 
they would have been entitled to liad they 
been in the British army. Men tneapabl 
of service from wounds, and widows, had 
also received their pensions and allowances. 
His humble services, such as they were, 
should be continued for th 
obtaining their gratuities for suc 
as had not vet received them. He would 
not, however, conceal from the House, 
that, in his opinion, the officers of th 
Legion had serious grounds of complaint 
against the Spanish government. When 
any funds had that quarter 
into his hands, he had taken care that th 
junior officers 
their pay first. The non-commissioned 
officers and men had, in consequence, 
received their pay up to the time he left 
the Legion. But there were arrears of p Ly 
due to the subalterns for six months’ ser- 
vice, to the captains for seven or eight 


crine, 


my aims it 


Livery ( ne 


| 
he n 


mie 
} 


wh soldiers 


come from 


and men should receive 


months’ service, to the superior officers of 


ten or eleven months, and to himself for 
fourteen or fifteen months. 
fectly convinced, that the statement made 


by Lord Melbourne, in the other House of | 
y i fo | 
Parliament, would be fairly acted up to, 


and that no efforts to make the Spanish 
government fulfil its engagements with the 
officers of the Legion would be left un- 
realized by the British Government. In- 


deed, he believed that those officers had 


more than an equitable claim upon the} time with a loss of 1, 
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He felt per- 
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occasion, had the offences been of| British Government, supposing they failed 


in obtaining their due from the Spanish 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] He was 
clad to find that the hon. Gentlemen who 
had exhibited so much hostility towards 


the I Li 


government, 


Legion, during their 


the officers of 


} nee , C1R ag ll inel Y 
msence upon servi , Wei SO well iIncime? 
to act with humanity towards them now 
they were seeking to obtain the recom- 


He trusted that 


m he had just 


labours. 


pense for their 
the hon. Geatlem 


alluded would prove the sincerity of their 
late cheers by su porting auv grant in 
advance, by the Enelish Government, to 
t| ficers of the Legion. He | ved, 
that tl ly obj m felt by her Ma- 
jesty’s Governmet » such a grant was, 
» Opposition wht t| ( ided 
VOuId het L¢ l ) Vel persons 
wih Wi Lh omcers SO 
ch wpparet ( nis ation Wi ht 
rd to the destitution and want of sup- 
plies from ich the | yn Sufbered, owing 
to the conduct of the S h @ov nent, 
| oucht, that, a r the rem eh 
( had mad uy } 1} Ta occurred at 
\ ttori 9! | vd O O aston tO Saya word 
more He repeated, that, thouch the 
troops of the Legion suffered hardships, 
they had not suffered any thing like the 
physical hardshi to which our better 





1) ° las 
nted | army had been fre- 
quently expc his brave comrades 
1 : . ’ 
had been unfortunate, it was not because 


hey had suffered greater physical wants 


or greater ravages from disease than the 
British an » tl Vit but be- 
cause they had not met with that sympathy 
from then utrvmen at home during 
their absenc t ich he thought they 
were fairly entitled Bef he entered 


upon tis en stating 


the duties which the Legion and its com- 
mander were seut to perform in the north 


of Spain, in co-operation with a British 
squadron. The whole of the Legion did 
not arrive at St. Sebastian till the Sth of 


4 


May. On that day 
which were entirely successful. 

from their lines, 
was killed, and their artillery was taken, 


operations commence d, 
i 


| The enemy 
th 


were driven ir chief 


rhe next operation was on the 


the Urumea was passed, and the town and 


28th, when 


fortress of Passages were taken. On the 
3st the enemy attacked the Legion in its 


and were repulsed. On the 
the enemy 1 peated their 
n repulsed, and that 


On the 


cantonments, 
{ ! P T 
Oth of vune 


att * } . } 
attack, aud were agai 


:O0 men, 
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9th they were again repulsed. The Legion Granja and Madrid, the Queen’s troops 
had made the attack on Fontarabia to remained on the Ebro upon the defensive. 
create a diversion. An intimation was re- On the 16th of March the Legion again 
ceived from the General-iu-chief of the commen t offensive. On that day 
Queen’s forces on the Ebro, that 1t would heiehts of Hernani were captured. A 
be of advantage to him to draw the Carlists yreviously he had received a 
from his left on that river, whilst h ; communication from General Sarsfield 
operating, as he intended to do,in the valley that led to move upon the enemy 
of the Bastan. A movement on | =| be] S l4th. The tention of 


2 } NY ! al | 2 . 
rabia was therefore made by the] ras tha officer was iin to move 


a diversion in his behalf. \t the ti t itre of the ny s iorces 
was made it was uncertain wh r it h : it thor such was hts 


1 } } } 


would be persevered in, \ 1 made, and i uha | upon 


also whether any operat W take any t all. 
made in the Bastan. Itt It ind | nt com- 
wardsthatthe Genera ( indeot “ t} ; General 
his intent 1 OF g li > \ na¢r h, 
the consequence was, t tl 1) ) . eenemy, 
upon b« ntal Lwin | I t ! { ! ss some 
ninety men in killed vou fy \ in its | ir; and it 
abandoned. About a nto \ 1S— Vas ntention Of g y his column 


that was some tim lth Lhe I ntn ( unitv oO ire] or with salety 


October— he enemy again att ced 1 t t mount s th tl operations 
Legzion in its cantonments, an cain lost f th l on on the 14th, 15th, and 
a great number of men in the attack lt , wel undertaken. Ile did not 
was unfortunate, that about that time th x t to take Hernani on that occasion. 


Queen’s troops on the Ebro were reduced It so happened that he remained in com- 
to the necessity of acting on the defensive, pl ignorance of the movements of 
in conseque nee of the events which took General Sarsfield till the close of the day 
place at Madrid, and which terminated in of the 16th; and in expectation « f General 
the overthrow of the Executive Govern- Sarsfield having marched upon the Bastan, 
ment. It was unfortunate that that was he had extended his troops for the purpose 
the second time in which the Executive of e ping Hernani. I[t turned out that 


} 1 


Government of Spain had been overthrown G | Sarsfield abandoned his intended 


} 
j 


since the arrival of the Legion on itsshores. movement on the 11th; and at the mo- 
It was very true that he had not antici- 1 that the troops who had marched 
pated any such ious obstacles to the from St. Sebastian were in extended order 
of i arlist battalions 


progress of its Operations; but it required around Hernan, tweive 


the greatest prad nee and forbearance to su ly arrived, and turned them. On 
approximate even to the cour f events t} ft t troops were driven in, and so 
and he was not to be blamed, becau ie ft nt right. A retreat was made, but 
had failed, as well as others, in judging for not m than 1,000 or 1,500 yards. 
accurately of futurity. Perhaps the con- Th treat \ effected without much 
duct of thi richt hon. Baronet wou! not loss I killed d wounded am unted 
have been exactly that which it had bec to 400 On the two days 700 men were 
had he been able to foresee six months kil nd wounded, but on neither were 
before the event that the repeal of th vy prisoners taken from the Legion. 
Test and Corporation Act would be carried. Lis retreat had been adverted to by the 
Perhaps the right hon. Baronet’s opp Si- on Lord, the Member for Hertford, 
tion to the great measure of reform would ‘as the greatest stain which had fallen on 
not have been so strenuous had he for the British arms for the last 500 or 600 
seen that, in spite of all his efforts, it vears. lt was scarcely fair—nay, it was 
last triumphantly carried, most unjust—that such language should 


would be at 

Revolutions like th could not be for yplied to such a check as that which 
seen, and no man could fairly be blamed the Legion then received. The Peninsular 
because he could not penetrate through war, full as it was of glorious recollections, 
the veil with which Providence wisely » full of alternate successes and 
concealed the future from our view. In defeats, and it was not reconcilable to any 
consequence, then, of the events at La principles of justice with which he was 
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acquainted, that its glorious victories alone 
should be recollected for the purpose of 
throwing discredit on the 4,000 British 
bavonets assembled before St. Sebastian. 
If a retreat of a mile and a half at most by 
the Legion was a stain on the British 
arms, what were they to say of those 
retreats of 400 or 500 miles at a time, 
which had been made more than once 
during seven of the most glorious cam- 
paigus of the Duke of Wellington in Spain? 


He had no hesitation in affirming, ” it in 
making those retreats the Duke of Wel- 
lington had placed on the records of 
history the fin t proofs of his military 


genius and _ skill, “The noble Lord, the 
Member for Hertford, had written with 
great care, and the most elaborate study, 
the history of a former war in Spain 
respecting a disputed succession. In that 
war an officer of bigh talents, with whom 
he did not mean for a moment to place 
himself on a level, was, by the course of 
events, not at all attributable to himself, 


{COMMONS} 
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all the troops under his command. It 
would, however, be most unfair to refer to 
that incident alone in the noble Lord’s 
life, and to forget all the glorious and 
valuable yin which he afterwards ren- 
dered to his country in the campaigns of 
Portugal. He would here advert to the 
assertion of a noble Lord in the other 
House of Parliament, who had accused 
the Legion of having fled disgracefully on 
the 16th of March to St. oo 
‘The troops,” said he, ‘* fled to St. 

bastian, and in such a state of disorder 
that nothing could restrain their flight,” 
w, the fact was, that the troops had 
not fled, they had only retreated to the 
lines —they had no occasion to fly, for the 
enemy did not venture upon a_ pursuit. 
The noble Lord had proceeded to observe, 


lthat the Legion would have been de- 


stroyed, had not the British Marines and 


| some forty British sailors stood firm, and 
{enabled them to carry off their artillery. 


'‘* But for them,” 


compelled to surrender with an army of | 


8,500 British troops, then under his com- 
mand, to the enemy. And what remarks 
had the noble Lord made upon that 


catastrophe? Ifthe remarks of the noble | 


Lord on that occasion were correct, then 
had he been most unfortunate in the seve- 
rity of we remarks which the noble Lord 
had mad e upon his military conduct. [The 
gallant Officer read an extract from Lord 
Mahon’s History of England, to shew that 
the noble Lord had stated that Lord 
Galway was more unfortunate than blame- 
able for the defeat which he sustained at 
the battle of Almanza]. He regretted 
that the noble Lord had not displayed 
the same degree of indulgence to- 
wards him that he had displayed to- 
wards that gallant but unfortunate of- 
ficer. He contended, that considering all 
the difficulties with which the Legion had 
had to contend, and considering the 
smallness of its force, every operation of 
the Legion had been as honourable to it 
as had been the efforts and performances 
of any troops he had ever heard of. The 
custom, unfortunately, had been to place 
in a strong light all the adverse circum- 
stances which had befallen the Legion, 
and to cast a dark veil over all its suc- 
cesses and exploits. He respected very 
highly the military character of Lord 
Beresford ; but it was a fact, that in the 
early part of his military career that noble 
Lord had been obliged to surrender with 


} 


} 
} 


said the noble Lord, 
‘‘ they would have lost every piece.” He 

would here observe, that it had been made 
matter of charge against him in the pub- 
lic prints, that he had not been in his 
place on a former evening to support the 
claims of the officers of marines to in- 
creased allowances, knowing, as he was 
alleged to know, that that corps had saved 
his Legion from destruction. Now, it 
was not from any want of a proper appre- 
ciation of the services of the Royal Ma- 
rines on his part that he had been absent 


from the debate of a former evening; but 
lit was from a feeling that his testimony on 





their behalf, and that his vote in their 
support, were not wanted. As the last 
oficer who had served with that gallant 
corps, he hoped that the claims of its offi- 
cers would be properly attended to; for no 
corps was more worthy of having its 
claims attended to either in the naval or 
the military service of the country. With 
regard to that corps of them with which 
he had had the honour of co-operating on 
the north coast of Cantabria, he would 
merely observe, that he had never seen 
any regiment, not excepting the most 
crack corps in the British service, supe- 
rior to them. For courage and steadiness 
in the field, and quarters, they were 
entitled to the very highest degree of 
credit. But in rendering this just tribute 


to their valour and discipline, it was not 
necessary to bestow on them laurels which 
they had not earned, nor to cast odium 
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upon other troops who had gallantly per- | press which advocated their views, were of 


formed their duty. The marines had not 
covered the retreat of the Legion. 
marines had performed to admiration 
the duty which they were that day 
ordered to perform. He again repeated it. 
They did not cover the retreat, nor were 
the guns of the Legion saved by th 
marines: and though that force had beet 
of the greatest service, it was chiefly placed 


The 


in reserve. The marines received o1 S 
to retire as soon the Queen’s troops had 
re-occupied the lines on th Urumea, and 
they accomplished the retreat with a 


rable order. The best 
marines had not borne the brunt of th 
action was, that they had only one 
killed and twenty wounded. He was most 
glad, however, to acknowledge tl 

had been of the 
and he had no doubt that if 
corps were sent out, the war would be very 
speedily brought to a conclusion. It was 
said, that the marin 
ployed seven miles from the sea, and that 


iat th V 
ereatest possible benefit, 


a few such 


force had been em- 
it was impossible to justify this by any 
Interpretation of the u | 
operation.” 
cation of those terms, though | was not 
very well qualified to discuss | 


| } ] 4 e: 
international law, he had had « pportun! 


ur*.] 
4 th ’ n t 1 > , t 
Yi LESPCCl tot i S i= 


of observing the way in which they we 
practically construed 
Peninsular war, during the « cupa 
the Isle of France, as well as on 
coast of America, and he could say, that 
the naval co-operation on land in th 

places had been 

than during the ec 
had pleasure in reflecting, after all th 


aspersions cast on the 


Spanish Government was satish 1 that 
that force had discharged its duty 
body of auxiliaries most effectually d 
with strict fidelity. He could say 

himself, that he had 1 r attempted 
intentionally to insult, affront, or hurt t 

feelings of any hon, Gentleman, as he did 
not think that House a very convenient 


place to establish a character for pug- 
nacity, and therefore he took it for granted 
that ‘the attacks which had been direct 

against himself and the character of th 
troops he had commanded proceeded, not 
from personal motives, but from the ardout 
of political feeling. He was willing to 
believe that hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side, and the powerful party in t 


country who supported them, with the 


! 
ne 
tit 


i 


pinion that the Legion was calculated to 
promote those principles of constitutional 


Peninsula which they did 


not usually deem it advisable to favour 
| | su 1 that the diff ( between 
, 
cr it principies held by the dverse 
’ A ‘ 
t cau ( the unspar y 
t I | o 
t 3; ma 0 e.] Leg In that 
ti H id wv attempted, In a cur- 
a 
, to ex t Imise from the 
3 nd he 
i id ¢ Ss wit % d ne 
‘ 

l } ol \ 1 ft it was 
{ [ I ¢ i y 1 iports 
Wh t G } ‘ t fr nh 
, \ roops 
aa. J I ( nand had dis- 

ed ¢ : — 
i l \ rreat 
question was as to t result of the civil 
raging in Spain, which he 
ped t Ss Drought t 1 termination 


favourable for the cause of liberty. No 


ft ittacks y the public 
press had caused bim so much uneasiness, 
, l sf 7S sO ke Vv, us the 
ro tag the weneral officers 
. ‘ 1 . } 
| ‘ . i V rie ¢ isidered that 
S 1 creat ay LOUSY 
1 i the S} sh p e 
i ' 
it ( ut no found- 
t t S ( es; } ( I ict f 
( ' = 
mSpat unt Vi Mn, more 
| ] 
\ 1 served d ne the 
part t contes iS admirabie, 
, 
l at V 1 ( nonourabdie 
] 
n, ora braver and more faithful soldier, 
} f | 
l f 0 iS ntrymen than 
Se } x 
t Genel exist H imbly h yped 
this testimony might go some small 
wa sf had had so m \ pp rtuntties 
I ving of tl merits and patrl tism of 
1 
| ndividuals. With respect to the 
I 
tent of sof life an r the pri- 
i — - 
) 'f¢ y\ on ( 
I » SAV prisot rs 
} } } r } } | t n 
n n, 
\ ur [ rt of 
Legion 
q yy t ( rh 
| | . ' n 
ot ry t { ] ) 
; | 
rs \ V i i. 
F : 
i I ho 
to the h t ( ortv- 
} h X » ¢ . It 
ey ; , . ; 
was u ( { olical 
rueity of such 


this couniry ap pe ired to have consi 
Diame as 


the Government of this country for sub- 


Carios was not so much to 
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jecting them to the danger. 
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proper course for men who professed to be | 


the enemies of inhumanity, would have 
been, not to denounce the Government, 
who did all they could to prevent thes¢ 
atrocities, but to lend their support to 
Government, in adopting such measures 
as might benefit their countrymen. It was 
impossi| le to deny that the Carlists had 
put to death the whole of the forty-seven 


{COMMONS} 


Surely the | lamented much, that in a British House 


men they bad taken, while the lives of | 


1,100 Carlist prisoners had been spare: 
by the Legion. 
tempt to palliate the barbarity of the mon. 
ster who could perpetrate such cruelties. 
It ought not to excite surprise, that the 
civil war was not yet 
reyoiced that there was a fair pr 
that, by the umon of the 

the Spanish Libe 
would conjoin their efforts to extinguish 
the rebellion, and place the rightful heir 
securely on the throne. Not asine] 
of 10,000 inhabitants, in the whole Penin- 
sula had espou ed the cause of the Pre- 


tender. The whole 


It was diseracef 


terminated, He 
spect 
two parties of 


body of the Spani 
aristocracy was favourable to the refor 
Governinent. 

amounted to about 150, and of these 


' \ 
The grandees, he peeved, 


there were no more than three who coun- 
tenanced Don Carlos. Surely that cir- 


cumstance oughttorecommend the Queen’s | 


c ! 


cause to the support of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 
was one of the chief causes of the delay 
which had taken place, and we ought not 
to reproach the Spaniards too severely for 
not having brought the contest to a close, 
so long as that question remained un- 


settled among ourselves. The property 


Perhaps the church question 


| manutaeturi 


rals, the whole nation | 


copies of any correspondence 


;communl 


| 


belonging to all the monastic establish- | 
ments in the country bad been confiscated, | 


and the consequence was, that the whole 


of the monks were 
Don Carlos. He had only to add, that 
he feit conscious that be had done his 
duty, and he had the satisfaction of know- 


ing that the 


4 


received the approbation of the Governe 
tt 

} 1 1 -l - om } 

ment under whom they had served, as well 


. , ‘ ? 
as of the Government under wnose sanc- 
tion they 


perform that service. 


} cis 
i entered into « 


neacements to 
MH ! 
tie felt most grate- 


ful for having rendered assistance, how- 


cause of constitutional government; he 
was happy to have 


zealous adherents of 


| withdrawing: 


thing to retract: he had 
this opportunity of | 


saying, that he continued to feel the | 


deepest sympathy for their cause; and he 


' “ . Saleen oo a ' 
Of vindicating the Le 
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of Commons, among the representatives 
of a free people, persons should be found 
who did not sympathise with a cause in 
which that people had a common in- 
terest—the cause of constitutional liberty 
throughout the world. So far from think- 
ing that this country had fully acquitted 
itself of its obligations to the Spanish 
Government, he did not think all had 
| 


een done that ought to have been done. 


Both of the great parties which had di- 
vided this country, had tdentified them- 


selves with the 


| | 
hop Ci that, 
i 


quadruple treaty; and he 
for the sake of humanity, for 
the preservation of the 
in Europe, and for tl 


r £ 
| 


) 
s of Britain 


balance of power 

benefit of the 
, both 
parties would unite to aid the cause of 


x interes 
rational freedom, and terminate the mise- 
’ the civil war that now convulsed 
the Pentnsula. The hon. and 
Officer concluded by moving, that an 
humble nied to! 

jesty, praying | Majesty to direct that 
there should be laid before the House 
\ which nay 
have taken p! ice on the suby ct of any 
Spanish Go- 
vernment and the British Minister at 
Madrid, expressive of the feclings and 


at a er | 
trons between th 


opinions entertained by the Government of 


her Catholic Majesty, with respect to any 
services which may have been rendered 
to the Government of Sp un by the British 


Auxiliary Legion, from the date of its em- 
bodiment till the termination of its period 
of service. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had listened with 
the greatest attention to the speech of 
the bon. and ecallant Otheer, who, he 
freely admitted, had performed his task 
cion in a very cre- 
ditable inanner. But he must avow, that 
his were 
attected by what had fallen from the hon. 


ar as any if its of 


land gallant Officer, he could not find that 


ny of th was refuted. He could assure 
the gallant Officer if he thoueht he could 
not, upon documents on which he might 


rely, maintain every one of those state- 


would take the opportunity of 
which 


ments, he 


every one of them 


|appeared to be not founded in fact, but 
ever humble it might have been, to the | 


withdraw—no- 
made those 
statements on the authority of several 


he had nothing now to 


officers of the Legion, and he had not 
Officer refute any of 


heard the gallant 


> 
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them. Without meaning any discourtesy | he believed about 250 officers had quitted 
to the gallant Officer, he must beg leave | the British Legion in disgust. They had 


to sav that he had nothing to withdraw; left it, no doubt, for various reasons; but 


but he wished to say a few words regard- it was impossible that so Jarge a body 
ing one Ol {wo O rvations of the eal if } ld abandon it \ hout impressing oD 
Officer. ‘The eallant Officer said it ap-| th inds of a great part of the public 
peared to him, that the taste for pans heir sentiments with resp ct to its man- 
attairs had subsided since last \ a nent. juently a large propor- 
begeed leave t ure tl ( of what tl n. and gallant Ofhcer 
that he would find, | eh t d , called misrepresentations pt eded from 
that the t | {| not { | st iuais who adi ieit ti | v1On 
sided tle woul iS nind } ilia | el 5 » the charge 
Othcer, thougl he was sure t t t hon. lg t Othcer 
| I lid not J nd » cons hy ss, he th oht th hon, 
insinuation that they were deterred from | and gallant Officer could not be surprised 
bringing’ forward the spanish question by = t had thus stated. But the 
anything that took pl last Vv , that | | . and lant Officer had taken um- 
he had informed his officers, on taking re, It apy 1, at what the gallant 
leave of them to return t tl country, UI pre i sa Stat ent ol is, 
that his object in d part was to resu th . and gallant 
his place In f Llou of -C } i vi gor t to reconnoitre if 
the purpose of vi th i , S lay, a $ ( 

aspe! } | \ : de- 

i i 

[ rb! i fact was, 
but wh t h i ocecul C t t irs { SI cn Wi ich he 
Ojflicer was in the tiouse of ¢ t addressed the House on this 
‘ onta I tu I juote from 
Parliament was ¢ ve 1 | Hall, one of the 
ho explan tion of | I { re ( s ( f 2 aie 
Ile must say, that ia are | l » ft \ “ Sunday,” 
delay in disct ne th subject | { | iS | rrupted by a burst of 
coming to a decision lis} L | ts cheers from h Gentlemen op- 
the blam it tnere wel | I Ss [Or | Ich imi diately re- 
mputing any, I ted 1 i ( tha kt t battl ot 
the H yuse, but ratt { nt ; iol ( 1 Sunday. AS 
Officer himself. If anv oihcet Lb far as his private feelings were ¢ erned, 
unjustly calumniated, and b leprived | | d say, that he iS yt at all 
of an opportunil f detend themseives | nish a t doing his autly 1 Sune 


' } ' ' ) 
the blame was not attridutat! t inh I bay ny n ( 0 lV ¢ er day. But 


H H i 
. Harding ra ( | 


the statement in Major Hall’s 


an interest in Spanish affairs on that sid h is about to read when 
The wallant ( Hy r complained, I t s he had described ? 
press had used very ut ms us, \ nt | lant Gentleman then 
and obnoxious t 3; In peaking t LEK O \ Hall’s book, 


Legion, but could | ur it t ( : fon su ,the Ist of 
Had not th it Officer, in sf, 1 h s of usands of 
letters to his constituents in sf ster, { ted up in 
expressed sentiments entirely at variance | pray ( irst saw t cround 
with those entertained on tha ie of th ered i 3 O n \ » had 
House? Hadhe not, in his politic il des- lien tn se he thought wel 

patch s, retorted on the Tory party tl vel lat | reflect s f n otheer to 


charges brought against him? Could t ike 1 at his first inding, 
] r } +} } | } ] or it j . 
gallant Officer then be surprised that the rou st d bodies o 


Conservative press had shown a disposi- Spaniards killed by Spaniards. Dut with 
tion to recriminate, p¢ rhaps more severely | reference to the question f the Sund 1y 
lare it to be 


ral | reconnoisanee, he must de 


than was justifiable? But the Lil are 
press had attacked the oval it Othee his opinion is an othcer, that 1 re was 


with even more severity than the Conser- | something objectionable in t iking out the 
vative press. During the last two years | troops on that day. There were only two 
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points of view in — the affair could 
be considered—either the gallant Officer 
had an object of a military nature in 
view, or he had not. If, as an officer, 
had any particular object in view, then 
tii rfectly right ; but if 





he 


| 


he 


is movement was pc 


he wished merely to take out his youb 
troc ps, then _h must Say it was \ ry ob- 
ectionable. Now, h begeed to call 
attention to the circumstance that the 
vallant Officer, in the order of tl day 
had described the reconnoisance of TH 








nanias ‘excellent practice,” and greally 
beneficial to the ( There Pe | 

hon. and ral own statemen 
did not put on anv ot 1 
sround than ely taking out 
the troops. iti crounds, how- 
ever, he should say, that it was not very 
advantageous for young troops to accustom 
them to show their backs to the « y on 
the very first day that they were called 
upon to do service. On these er unds, 
therefore, he certainly could not concur 
in the judgme nt ol » hon. and gallant 
Officer on this occasion. But the gallant 
Officer’s troops wel rccompanied b \ 
body of Chapelgories, and these troo] 

be it remembered, we not i ‘hu nD 
any treaty havi in ents 
for the safety o1 interchange OF prisot ; 
there was a mortal enmity | een th 

and the Bas > th neith ceived 
no! ive | arte! bie ont | v \ 

unfortunate the hor i oa t Othecer 
should have been associated with the 

Chay loc ric He fou 1 t aly vy 

according to one of the officers who had 


the gallant 


without 


served under 
alwavs 


Officer Oppt Site. 


any exceptions, did these 


sed it to be 


wnor ] . 
important to be borne 


by hit nN, al | ue ] 
it was 


remarked, 


for in mind, 


{COMMONS} 


| Officer’s recollection. 


1} 1 |} ee 
} Had peen trie 
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the work, and that edition, he had reason 


to know, lay on the table of the hon. and 
gallant Offtcer for a period of nine or ten 


in Spain. 


|} months without meeting with any contra- 


diction to any of its statements fiom the 


hon. and gallant Officer, He contended 
that, in these circumstances, he was jus- 
tified in taking Major Richardson’s book 
is a sufficient authority, and one on whicl 
he might fely de pend But, besides 
his, although he was not acquainted with 
Major Richardson, that officer had written 
him a letter, in which he stated that the 
on ind mt Officer had oven him 

ive to come home to England for the 


nterests of the 
He had also in 
the hon. and 
Richardson, in 
Officer thanked 


purpose of supporting the 
Legion in this country. 
letter of 
lant Officer to Major 
vhich the hon. a 
him fo ry book. Another letter of 
gallant Officer to Major 
so in his (Sir H. Hardinge 
stated the great accuracy and 
and adding that he 


His possession 


nd wallant 


ete 
this ve 
| | 
the hon, an 


] 
A 
Richardson, al ’s) 
possession, 


1c 


fidelity of his book, 


hould cat it to be circulated extensively 

1 the L, O10On, 1S De B. Ev wis int l- 

mated, that the books referred to by Sir 
HH. Hardin and himself in the above 
mentioned letter, were distinct and sepa- 
woiks.] I1is quotations, he begged 

o repeat, had been made from the first 
edition of Major Richardson’s book, which, 
; he had said, lay on the table of the 

nd gallant Othcer for a considerable 
period without animadversion or re ply on 
his p e thought, be could bring the 


inatter back to and call 


hon. rallant 
Major Richards 

1 for his preface, in which he 
} 
t 


say, that there would have been any 
ground of complaint in case the Legion 


people put to death homer rr the y cap- | was supposed to have reflected on the 
tured. He did not feel ashamed of having | officers of the British Legion ; and in that 
adverted to the circumstance of this | preface, Major Richardson had stated that 
movement having taken place « 1 Sun- | he came to England to support the cause 
day, for he beg¢ed to state that he never | of the officers of the Legion. This state- 
had, and he 1 r should fail to give | ment had lain, as he said, on the table of 
utterance in that Hou o the feelings of |} the hon. and gallant Officer from July, in 
Chri lity in mit of the horrors | 1836, April, 1837, when he had made 
of wa Tr} u or t whe nN I ! tatement, ] h reg ird to the sick 
had stated in spi to which th | of the Legion, th cuments of the hon. 
and | ( { land gallant Officer appeared to him, he 
fallen at Herr n For | must say, most erroneous—he seemed to 
this, Maj | as | y, and | h ve taken a wholly mistaken view of the 
ilmost « other \ written | sentiments of h Gentlemen on that 
on the subject made the same statement. | side of the House with respect to this part 
Major Richardson had also been quoted E the subject. They a not mean to 


edition of 


that he quot ted from the first 


had suffered the losses which it had been 
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5 J id 4s 


described as having sustained in the dis- | similar to those of the British Legion in 
charge of its necessary duties in the field | Spain. What were the leading events of 
of battle, but the complaint was of the|the next campaign? The march to Vit- 
numbers who died of disease; and, if th | tor = battle of Vit 1; then the 
Legion was composed of striplings and rch to prevent Soult taking possession 
cripples, as the hon. and gallant Officer | Pampeluna; then the ba f Pampe- 
called them, th n it ought to be recollected | luna; then the march to the Pyrenees. 
not merely that the men died, it t t j ee | i, be called a ¢ impaign 
they died unnecessarily —not that they died | J campaign, there was the 
of sickness, but of sickness brought on by | 1 the Pyrenees: the battle of 
neglect, the cruel 1 ct, of their wat s | - {val to Toulouse , and the 
and comforts which had been shown by | battle t when,as | ( cted,an hon. 
the Spanish Government; they had n t | and I his on tl osite 
found fault that the s ers died, that 1 wound SEV vy. Such 
they died in the cantonments at Vittoria, | were tl er of thes mpaigns.and 


and within the space of four or five months. | surely t | id ~allant Ofheer did not 
But, good God! did the hon. and int| mean to compa yihing ick 
Officer seriously, as an officer, mean to} British Leg had effected with this? 
compare the condition of the British | U t mean to say, that there was 
Lecion during these four or five months at ything sim ia the campaigns? But 
Vittoria with that of the armvy of t] Duk r point of vy { House 
of Wellington ¢ v 
Spanish campaigns? Why 


: ‘ ry 1 taken out 
Wellington, in his first ¢ mpaign, had | int expedit to Portugal in 1826 and 
taken Ciudad Rodrivo by storm; he next | 1827 \ young, raw, unseasoned, and 
marched to Badajos, which he C Wit sudde levied men; they went out with 
great loss, but with a manifestation of} evel nta > and th result of an 
most exquisite skill; the next operation | exa tion of 1% veray leaths was 
was tl march to Salamanca, t t i t ind gal- 
battle of Salamanca; after that, he forced nt Officer n the « f Duke of 
Marshal Soult tO evacuatl Madrid, on V ton’ i I i aip- 
which 100,000 men had | n col I Dr A k, 
for the purpo of driving t Brit I t, by sickness, wh y 
General { he t VY ors} six months of 
when our t! t t in 1,223 
suffered int be t} 7 , ‘ race of 


juentiy to move und the avel nortaiity, 
sun for thirty, or forty, or fifty, or even | f cness, of the army emploved in 
sometimes 150 miles, before 1 y cam Port durin parts of the years 1826 
to a hospital where they might | fitly | and 27, Was, for six months, one in 
received and attended to. The co cty-six men. Now, with respect to the 
quence was, as might be expected, that} D of Welington’s army, he found, 
these men died in great numbers. But | t 1 Sir James M‘Gregor’s returns, to 
they died, let it be remarked, under the t i illant Officer had 
pressure of the « f the pul AS IV ver 
service. Besides, they must have died if ae which it would ippear, 
they had been left behind. Ther ( hat yea 1a half total loss 


when the hon. and geallant fiicer t Peninsular army (de- 


three or four regiments of Duk f extra patients) was 


Wellington’s army—namely, thos 22 on af : men, making 
Dr. Alcock, in his Notes on the Med : af x months about one 
Mistory and Statistics of the Britis! } wenty-one, But, ( rding to Dr. 
Legion of Spain, had stated to have b 's stateme! t mortality of the 
particularly unhe Ithy, he oucht t -| last six 1 s of t Peninsular war— 
member, that though it was true these nely, from December, 1813, to June, 


regiments were especially and remarkably | 1814, was, in deaths by sickness, 2,016 
unhealthy; yet .the circumstances and | out of 60,000 men, or at the rate of one 
situation in which they were placed during | uirty. This was Dr. Alcock’s state- 
the Peninsular war were, in no respect, | ment, on which, however, he was not in- 
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proceeded —* I went up stairs into this | we id hav come ¢ toi the | e Dut tor 


dépét, and feel convinced no off | his feet, which ha tified. the 
ever been there before; those who w rderly wh , and 
unable to rise were in a horrid stat who had at 
Never can I forget thisscene! A t, ca | d 
things brought on decidedly by ' on had 
foresight and management. O \ me. hen ag 

afraid to enter this | hou ‘ i 


many of th m W tried ft duty had died 
the feverand died,” 
that these deaths w imei 
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ment which had been made by him last 
year, and he could not now, any more than 
then, release the Spanish Government 
from the imputation of the most gross and 
scandalous neglect. Then, with regard to 
the unfortunate state in which the Legion 
were at present, the gallant Officer must 
have read in the Morning Chronicle of 
yesterday the letter of the private corre- 
spondent of that journal, giving an 
count of the embarkation of 700 men of 
the Legion, who were represented as being 
in such a dreadful state of destitution and 
nakedness that Lord John Hay, very 
properly, as he thought, was obliged to 
supply them with clothing, and provide 
for their immediate wants. Now, 


British Legion 


ace 


that 
was the condition of the men; what did 
the House suppose was the condition of 
the officers? Was it any thing better ? 
Let him quote from the same authority.-— 
* IT am personally acquainted with a mess 
of four officers, two field-officers, and two 
captains, who for the last three months 
have not had a breakfast other than bread 


ie 


and water. . . . * [know 
others who have for considerable time 
past been ci nfined to their rooms for want 
of shoes to appear in the streets during 
daylight.” Good God! Was that the 


way in which British officers were served 
in Spain ? He felt strongly upon this 
subject. He thought after such treatment 
it was utte rly impossible to exculpate the 


from the charge of 
neglect and breach of faith. They 
peared to him to have first injured, and 
afterwards to have added to injury insult 
and degradation. When the Portu- 
guese Legion were embarking for their 
own country, after having  success- 
fully fought for and placed the Queen of 
Portugal upon the throne, they were de- 
prived of their arms and embarked under 
the guns of the castle of St. And 
what was the case as regarded the troops 
at St. Sebastian? After the Spanish go- 
vernment had defrauded the men and 
officers of the Legion of their just dues, 
and after treating them in the manner de- 
scribed, what now did they do? They 
added insult to injury by issuing an order 
to compel, at the point of the bayonet, 
the officers and men to embark at St. 
Sebastian, if they did not choose to em- 
bark voluntarily. He must say, therefore, 
that the whole conduct of the Spanish go- 
vernment towards the Legion was infa- 
mous, ‘The next point to which he 
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ape- 
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wished to draw the attention of the House 
was a military point. The gallant Ge- 
neral had alluded to it, and really, from 
the temperate manner in which the gal- 
lant General had made his speech, which 
they had all heard with great attention 
and interest, he must say it was with pain 
drew attention to this subject. He 
must say that he differed entirely from the 
system which the gallant General had 
established for carrying on the war. He 
thought that the gallant General had con- 
ducted the discipline of the Legion in a 
manner that was not justified by the 
articles of war. The gallant General must 
admit that the terms and conditions under 
which the men enlisted in the Legion was 
that its discipline should be regulated ac- 
cording to the Mutiny Act and the articles 
of war in the British service. But the 
gallant General issued an order at 
Sebastian by which a soldier, at the mere 
will of his commanding officer, might re- 
ceive two dozen * and any officer 
commanding a regiment might inflict this 
punishment for an offence which had 
him ommitted, or upon the tes- 


in Spain. 


he 


St. 


lashes 


he 
self seen c 
tinony of any competent witness. The 
hat the men were constantly 
ie will and pleasure of the 
officers, and in 

devolved 


yme instances a sub. 


as tl 
flozeed at tk 
commandine 


stances this 


result w 
some Ine 
p ywer upon Cap- 
tains; and even in si 
altern, a strip of a lad fresh from this 
town, and without any experience, might 
o'd Waterloo to receive 
two dozen lashes. Now, the allowing any 
commanding officer inflict a 
punishment, without a court-martial, was 
diametrically opposed to the articles of 
war. The rule in the British service was 
then when the army was in the field under 
arms and before the enemy, the provost 
system came into force, but the provost 
system was one of emergency. It applied 
to extraordinary cases and not to ordinary 
d, therefore, when a man 
under arms on parade the commanding 
officer had no more right to order him to 
be fl But, again, 


th, 
tt 


soldier 


order an 


to such 


was 


ones, an 


‘ 
yroed than to be shot. 


e provost-marshal must see the soldier 
in the commission of the act for which he 
vas punished, He could not take the 
fact upon the evidence of another person. 
The gallant General must have read the 
order issued by the Duke of Wellington 
in 1811, in which he directed that an 
officer should on no account order the 


provost-marshal to flog a man, and cers 
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tainly the gallant General, when he com- | of Secretary at War, had preferred doing 


manded a brigade in the Peninsula, would 
not have ordered a man to be flogged. 
But the gallant General gave the com- 
manding oflicers in the Legion this power, 
and on this account he thought the system 
of the gallant General bad and object on- 
able, and he did not think that the gal- 
lant General had answered the objecti 
Even on board a ship, where thr 
four hundred men were cooped up in 


small space, the captain, before ¢ nea 
man to be flogged, must « hu 
confined, must examine him in public be- 


fore a certain number of offices 





state In writl offence, lt 
punishment, a number | I 
then twenty-! miust be- 
fore the punishn tt 1 be 1 ted 
except in cases of mutiny, And when h 
saw the system established by the gallant 


General, and t] 
cised, the gallant G: 


monstrous power exer- 


must forgive 


— 
neral 


him for saying that when the gallant Ge- 


neral expressed his opinion in that House | T 


the gallant General had always been the 
advocate of the total abolition of this 
punishment. He recollected that in the 
year 1834 the gallant General voted for 
the entire abolition of 

ment; but, notwithstanding, these opinions, 
the gallant General, the moment he was 


charged with the responsibility of com- 


manding a force, thought it right to 
establish the system. Instead of 

fault with th illant General f 

gave him credit for it. He thought t 


rallant General did what was right. H 
was one of those who for sixteen or s 
teen years had incurred unpc 
lost the support of many of 
ents, by maintaining his 
Opinions on the subject. Hi 
that without corporal punishment the dis- 
cipline of the army could not be main- 
tained, He must also do the gallant Ge- 
neral the credit to state that, before he 
came into Parliament, he had always been 
opposed to corporal punishment, and 
therefore it was far from him to say that 
the gallant General, on comine into Par- 
liament, had altered his opinions. He 
recollected that when the 
was elected for Westminster he came in 


tol 


sania 
ypularily, ina 
, 2 

his constitt 


b lieved 


gallant General 
npon the shoulders of the 
President of the Board of Control on th 
very question. | 


rizht hon. the 


The fact, he believed, was, 
that the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Control, when he filled the office 
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he thought was so ¢ r as to require no 
vdditi | statements from him; they 
} had, howe t ( let of Colonel 
Dixon. who ited that whenever a man 
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VE | Ss ( t was not prope tly folded 
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1G neral Ey said) was blamed for 
jn t sending men Bilbao; but why did 
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| S \ | I W requil d { send some 
{men tos r, the men mutinied on 
the march to tl port, and afterwards, 
| when they had arrived at Santander, th y 
} again muti ; but on receiving their pay 
i tl V ] ( qu H sir Henry 
| Hardinge) t ht, ther that it was 
} evident er RK S 1 from any bad 
| 1 rent principle of Ine 
| su ination in the men_ themselves, 


| that they mutinied, but be 


his duty to the Crown to conceding to his 
constituents the abolition of flogging in 


the army; and in so doing he incurred 
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ie | that all armies were subject to retreats ; 
ind that the Legion, after their first retreat, 
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e state of rallied, and that the loss of the day 
General is only four hundred men. But, he 

{ t ofh- thous ht, it could be shown that the xer- 
yh a | ti of the men to maintain their ground 
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e pie of artillery in all. Under 
its circumstances, he thought that he 

not been very far wrong in describing 

he | this event as one unprecedented in the 


} istorv of warfare \t the same time, if 
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and gallant Officer, the Member for West- | number of whom had never served before, 


minster, had been some time on his staff 
as a general officer, this circumstance 
might be pleaded by him as an apology 
for rising to address the House on the 
present occasion, When this question 
was last touched upon by his hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite, he ventured to 
express his conviction, that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, in whatever he might 
have said, had intended to say nothing 
which should wound the fe Hones of 


nis 
hon. and gallant Friend, the Member { 
Westminster, and he {was delighted to 
ps receive in the mode and temper 1 hich 
the hon. and gallant Member had to-night 
spoken, that his assuran upon this 
point had been fully borne out. It was 


not his intention to go into the particulars 
of the British co-operation in th 

Spain, but he would declare his 
that the assistance which this \ 
afforded to Spain was that which the latter 
had every right to expect from us by 
virtue of existing treaties. It was pre- 
dicted during the late European war, that 
the next war which took place would be a 


affairs of 


country 
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opinion, | 


war of opinion, and he was delighted to | 


see that in this war of opinion, which had 
already commenced, England had been 
found foremost in giving her assistance in 
support of a constitutional government tn 
Spain. He did not intend to defend 
the conduct of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in regard to the Legion; he was 
fully aware of the suffering 
latter had endured at Vittoria, and he 
believed that they were greatly owing to the 
want of proper attention and treatment on 
the part of the Spanish Government. But 
he feared that in time of war the sufferings 
of our own army had frequently been as 
severe. He believed that he should have 
no difficulty in showing, were he inclined 
to enter upon the subject, that after long 
marches and fatiguing campaigns, the 
sick were as numerous and suffered as 
much as amongst the troops which were 
commanded by his hon. and gallant Friend. 
With respect to the practice of corporal 
punishment, he was not prepared to say 
whether the measures of his hon. and 
gallant Friend were strictly in accordance 
with the articles of war; but,at the same 
time, he thought that very great allowance 
should be -made for the extraordinary 


s which the 


circumstances in which his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend was placed, having under his 
command officers and men, the greater 
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and who had been previously altogether 
unacquainted with one another. He did 
not know whether the provost system was 
recognised by the articles of war, but he 
always understood that it was enforced 
when the army was in the field, and he 
believed that his hon. and gallant Friend 
had done no more than to extend its 


Operation under some other circumstances. 


On no occasion, however, had his hon. 
and gallant Friend inflicted capital punish- 

nt He did not wish to institute any 
Ci mparisons between the Juke of We L 
lington and his bon. and gallant Friend. 
He could not help remarking, however, 
that it was from the outset greatly to the 
disadvat tace of his hon. “and callant 


I‘riend to come upon ground whereon that 
ereat commander had achieved such glo- 
This 
was a circumstance much against his hon. 
and gallant Friend; and when, in addi- 
tion to this, the nature of the troops which 
he had to command was considered, men 
drawn together from all parts of the coun- 
try, most of whom had never carried a 
musket before, with a mixture of a few of 
the worst of those who had served in the 
army, and Janded at once in a foreign 
country where every man they met was their 
enemy. [/fear, hear!] He understood that 
cheer from the Gentlemen opposite. He 
supposed hon. Gentlemen meant to insi- 
nuate that these men ought never to have 
been Janded there. But he must say 
again, that he was glad that this country 
had given assistance to a nation which 
had aright to demand it under existing 
treaties. He could revert, if he thought 
proper, to the misfortunes which charac- 
terised the early part of the late war —but 
he would not do so, as the stigma which 
had been entailed by them upon the 
British renown had been subsequently 
wiped away by the glorious achievements 
of the Duke of Wellington. With regard 
to the general conduct of the Legion, he 
believed he might that, out of 
sixteen occasions on which they had been 
engaged with the Carlists, they had only 
experienced defeat twice. The affair of 
Fontarabia was intended for a mere de- 
monstration, and when it was ordered, his 
hon. and gallant Friend ought properly to 
have been in his bed; but this he would 
not submit to, but took his place on the 
field; and when he found that the place 
could not possibly be taken by such a 


rious renown for the British arms. 
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prudently retired. The affair of Hernan 
was undertaken by his hon. and gallant 


force as that under his command, he very a many other occasions on which 
‘ { 
1 | 

Ay Seg 

Friend, who saw the necessity for effecting | instance, they were not aware at first how 


a diversion in favour of General Espartero. | s rly the } e was barricaded, and 
Circumstances enabled the Carlists to | twenty-four hour fs , when a storm 
direct all their forces against his hon. and | was order the men vot ladders, brok 
gallant Friend, who was not prepared for | 1 ich t | 01 fter another, and 
the severity of the attack which was made | whent came to the P 1, wi the it 

upon him by the Carlists, whom h id- | hal ( ted, they obliged 
denly met at the top of the hill. The | t ca late, but spa er lives. 
troops first in advance suffered a repul must 1 OX] his satisfaction 


which being perceived by thos ) is h \ I , site 
them, they began to retre il also, i | In | ib l I 


4 , 4 

consequence was, the contlusio na ¢ Hot ! vay dis I l naracter 
. 4 1 1 . s ] } Say 

aster which they had heard of. After a/ of nd © t vho com- 

short time, however, order was re-est 1c | ay) | 1 ni 


blished, two regiments of the Legion | malig | prof 3s, ina manner 


_ . } ay Be oe fs ' ’ : : At ee 

remained on the field for two h s after, hich ri ved. He thoucht 
' . P ae eae ¢ . a A ¢ ¢ 4 | 1 

and the Marines took up their position in. ity t payad yu yt rallan- 
} t ; j | 

the rear, and rendered an important ser- try of corps, whi he had heard at 


vice in the results of the day. It had ; tested by eve witnesses, of their servi 
ae. : al 4} Tt ‘ sacae’ a ee Sr oi ‘ 
been said, that the Marines alone saved the | H: is convinced that, however party 


al 
° . * . i . 
army. He did not wish to do an injustice | spirit might depreciate their conduct for 
to this brave corps, but he was sure that’ the pr nt, the time would come when 
the officers and men ( f the \ ines t! ! ) i d h Ss h n. and rallant Friend 


themselves would not wish to engross a) who led them, would be universally con- 
larger share of prais than they wer en- | sid 1 not to we acted in any way 
titled to at the expense of the brave men | u rthy of the country to which they 
with whom they co-operated on the ocea- | bel 


sion. An instance of the couras ind \ yunt Ala? felt called on to mak« 


moderation of the men of the Legion h et rvations, with av rather te 
} t ] ‘ + 4 + + 

would mention. After their retreat, thev | set t] d gallant Offieer right in 

recollected that ina house which they had t to himself, th f protractt the 


left in their rear, some of their e¢ ides He had no mplaint to mak 
had been suffered to remain; a ly of L of tl in W 1e hor 
the Lecion immed ) 
rescue their fellow-countrymen; but when ito the obs { | thought 
they arrived at the barn they fou 

they had been massacred by the Carlists. | courtesy, | he hoped that in the san 
Some of the men were for immediately t it s ld be met by him. 7 hon 
avenging the deaths of their friends by | eallant Gentlemar ls that he 





slaying the Carlists; but a Scotch corporal | had stated « fi nel sion, that a 
who was with them interfered, and suc-| ereat ml of t | mn had at on 
ceeded in saving the ives O! th latte ie { ‘ to n iru } s ‘ v the 
Now, this he maintained was a circum- C , that | 1 never st 
stance which redounded rreatly to t| such tt ! had 1 utho y for 
credit of the Legion. On another occasion | d l wil 1 authority he 
some men of the Legion had been put to! would nk of making su i Stat 

death by the Carlists by a cruel process of | ment The hon. | gallant Gentleman 
torture: some of the Carlists were subse-! had : uid, that P44 hon. 
quently taken by the comrades of the! Men hi f the H id 
former, but their lives were s ( , 
respect to the gallantry and courage of the | the | ; regarded the s ie of 


Legion, he would refer to the actions of 1) , until t nish vernment, 
the 10th, 14th, and 15th of March, when | by refusing to pay them them in dis- 
they attacked the Venta Hill. Where, he} tress; but he could speedily vince the 
would ask, was more gallantry displayed} hon. and gallant Gentleman that such wa 


by any troops than on that occasion ?| not the case, especially as regarded hin 
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self; for in the debate of the 24th of 
June, 1835, he had expressed a wish to 
know who would secure to the soldiers of 
the Legion the pay for which they had 
contracted. He had also showed, that 
many of the men had joined that corps in 
the belief that their pay, and all other 
contingencies, were guaranteed by the 
British Government, and that it would be 
a great hardship on them to find no com- 
pensation when they had given their 
services; and no mode of recovering it in 
case anything should occur. He was not 
competent to enter on the military part of 
the question, and, therefore, those were 
the only parts of the hon. and gailant 
Gentleman’s speech which he felt called 
on to answer. The political question in- 
volved in the whole transaction would be 
a subject of discussion on a future day; 
and he should reserve any observations he 
had to make on it until then. While, how- 
ever, fully admitting, that the Legion be- 
haved gallantly on many occasions, he 
could not conceal from himself that they 
had, on the whole, been involving the 
credit of the country without any ad- 
vantage to the party for whom they fought. 
At all events, he trusted that the House 
would ask the noble Lord opposite (Pal- 
merston) how, with no military glory ac- 
quired, and no advantage of any kind 
obtained, he could justify the sacrifice of 
British treasure and British life which had 
taken place in Spain under his auspices ¢ 
Mr. Tennyson D’ Eyncourt condemned 
the negligence of the Spanish government 
in permitting such a state of hostility to 
the Legion as had been manifested in Spain; 
but at the same time he considered her 
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Maiesty’s Ministers had acted with good | 


faith in keeping the terms of the treaty 
with it. The topic, however, which he 
should touch on was the deficiency of the 
payment. There was no doubt whatever 
that the Spanish government did not do 
right on that subject. The men of the 
first Legion had never received the gratuities 
which had been promised them on their 
enlistment, though they had received their 
pay; and the officers had received pay for 
one year only—the first—the second year 
being wholly unremunerated. <A _ great 
number of the men of the second Legion, 


he believed, were now at large on the | 


shores of Spain, in the extremity of dis- 
tress described by the hon. and gallant 
Officer opposite. The feelings of his noble 
Friend (Lord Palmerston) he well knew, 
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when it was asserted and uncontradicted, 
that these men had been invited to enlist 
in the Legion by the Order in Council; 
and he thought, therefore, that every at- 


tention should be paid to the claims of 


these deserted individuals by his noble 
Friend. He hoped that an effective com- 
mission sitting in this country would be 


the result, and that a large proportion of 


what was owing to these poor creatures 
would be paid. It was the bounden duty 
of her Majesty’s Government to enforce 
on the Spanish government the necessity 
of keeping faith with these hapless men, 
who had poured out their blood in its 
service. If the noble Lord failed in this 
object, then he might rest assured that a 
feeling of disgust would arise in this coun- 
try which would render it diflicult, if not 
impossible, for him to continue the friendly 
relations which at present prevailed be- 
tween this country and Spain. At this 
moment there was not less than from 
200,0002. to 250,000/, due to the Legion. 

Sir R. Inglis would take that opportu- 
nity of expressing his opinion in the pre- 
sence of the hon. and gallant Officer. No 
person had a right to destroy life without 
lawful commands, but he denied the legality 
of the commands in the present instance. 
Allusion had been made to an Order in 
Council, but, if that allusion were correct, 
it would only be transferring the guilt from 
the hon. and gallant Officer to the Go- 
vernment. He had not heard the gallant 
Officer justify himself by the Order in 
Council. What offence, he would ask, 
had warranted his attack on the Basque 
provinces? If the attack were made by 
Government stipulation, Government had 
done too little ; if not, it was a murder on 
a greatscale. He had stated these opinions 
last year, and had said, that he should be 
elad to hear an explanation from the gal- 
lant Officer, and he now repeated the 
statement in his presence. With respect 
to the policy of the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston), he would defer expressing 
his opinions until the motion on the sub- 
ject, of which notice had been given, was 
brought before the House. 

Colonel Davies was understood to say, 
that, notwithstanding the moral degrada- 
tion some parties felt inclined to attribute 
to the government of Spain, he thought 
that the British Government had acted 
discreetly in supporting the cause of civil 
liberty in that country. 

Yaptain Boldero said, that the hon. 
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Member for Lambeth had thrown most | the 
blam e of the failure 


properly the whole 
of the Legion on the Spanish 
for he certainly thought, that the hon. 


and gallant Member for Westininster was | 


not to bear the whole responsibility of it. 
At the same time, it was his opinion, that 
the hon. and gallant Member ought, im 
mediately on his arriving in this country, 


when he first took his seat, to have placed 
on the order-books of the Hou i list of 


the claims of the officers and privates th 

remained unpaid. When the Legion left 
this country, the 
de partment had not been prope ry attended 
to; and he would just inquire, wh 

the force sent out nad 

equi lly unpre} nared ? In hi Opinion, tl 
whole evil which had attached to th 
Legion was attributable to the treatment 
they had received at Vittoria. When they 
were ordered to march to that pl ice, the 

found, on their 
ready occupied, and they were compel 
to encamp in places about the 
of the town. 
Legion arrived; but where were they bil- 
leted ? Why, in the town 5 and if the 
gallant Member had shown the same de- 
termination as the French commander 
his troops would have been equally for- 
tunate. The troops were almost enticed 
to leave this country, and when they 
arrived in Spain, this was the treatment 
they had met with. Such a kind of war- 
fare must have 


commissariat and medical 


arrival, the barracks al- 


Soon alter the 


had a most demoralizing 
: } ] P ] 
effect on them. Now, the gallant Meinber, 


in his address to his constituents, | 


said, that the war in Sp 1in was not a civil 
war, but one of principle. Why, wl 
was it but a civilwar? When two parties 


belonging to the same cou 
tending for the crown, the ¢ 
l 


+ y ro f 
htry wel ( 


ntestin which 
they were engaged was, undoubtedly, a 
civil war. With respect to the marines, 
to whom he had alluded on a forme: 
evening, he hope d the gallant Member 
would bear witness to the eminent services 
which they had performed. This was a 
subject in which he felt great interest, and 
he had only to refer to a dispatch of the 
gallant Member of the 16th of March, to 
show that the gallant Member had thought 
that the marines had done their duty ina 
most efficient manner. Looking back to 
the whole course of the proceedings in 
Spain, he was of opinion, that the Go- 
vernment should withdraw their assistance 
and countenance from the contest, and let 
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oovernment; | 


\saying, that, 
' . 
expedition of the 


imen without 
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wae ery | scoundrels of that coun- 
try fio it out for Reference 
had +m made to the case of Captain 


hems sel vi S. 


\ } 

Napier, and an anal en attempted 

to be drawn between the two, but he 

thougnt them by no means similar, and it 

must be remembered, moreover, that the 
breath which had struck that gallant 


4 a» 1 ] . 

\ Lain from the navy list, had pi mised, 
] 1 

» re-insert his name on his return, 


He had b wwely attacked Don Miguel’s 


¥. nd | | | i \ h men nh the 

( No: | had n | of them 
rly settled with before he left Por- 
1, and if he uld not have done that, 
| yuld rather have run ay with them 

n ’ H Lh) But Vi t 
rad t vila Member for Westminstet 
Whv, he had 1 his men at St 
Sebastian to the mercy the Spanish 
0 ment, and aft ards al ler came 
irom that O*\ ment to ra 1 1 on 
board of ships at the point of the bayonet, 
because t] ey i fused to leave without their 
pay. The nD, wa : the ‘} ‘nish govern- 
ment had pa d some of them, but had not 
furnished ships for them to leave, so that 
they had no — but to enlist in 


ral O’Connell “ye 
beh ead very diferentiy, and had acted i 
1 most liberal and manly manner tow on 
The hon. Member concluded by 
es beataak to end, the 
gallant Member for 
We estminster had been a t ta il failure. 

Mr. C. W ealled upon 
uence of an observation 


> Se rvice ag in. Cet 


his men, 


ood felt him ell 
to rise in conseq 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
to the effect, that the course pur- 
’ Spanish government had 
nded to force the men of the Legion to 
nlist in their service. He had before 
im a letter from Lord John Hay, which 
gave a most ouesr contradiction to such 
| John Hay, it appeared, 
had taken the dahieadid men of th Legion 
ler bis ia ‘otection, and no man, except 
y his 1 free will, to ascertain which 
every p coat le means were taken, had been 
suffered to re-« ngage. About eighty of 
a. best men of the old Legion ] 


lil ASSCILUICTI. 


g had re- 
and the reason they had given 
for doing so, was their present attachment 
towards the officer whom the Spanish go- 
vernment had selected to command the 
new force. He should only further say, 
with respect to the allegation of his hon. 
and gallant Friend having deserted his 
seeing them paid, or tran- 


enters d, 


9 F 9) 
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knew it to be a fact, 
sesanned ficer and private f the Leo 
mussioned officer and private of the Legion 


had received the full amount of pay due 


to him up | 
gether with marching 1 


where he had b 


noney to the place 


over, that all the pensions, 
officers or men, for wounds received in 
the service, or to the widows of thos 


slain in action, had been regularly paid, 
he believed, up to the 

Viscount Palmerston said, that as the 
lord (Lord 
of an intention to bring the @ 


1 
tion of the policy of the Government in 


noble given notice 


} 
eneral Ques- 


regard to Spam under the consideration of 
the House, he 
occasion enter at all upon the political 
part of the 
place, but should reserve for that occasion 
any thing he had to say upon that subye Cl. 
On the part of the Government he was 
perfectly ready to meet the noble Lord's 
motion whenever it was brought forward, 
and he was equally satisfied that he would 
then be able to prove to the satisfaction 
of the House that the policy — 
Spain had been both expedient and ho- 
nourable. Upon the military part of the 
question before the House it would be 
great presumption in him to offer any 
opinion of his own; but stillhe must say, 
that, as far as an individual not of the 
military profession c uld judge, be thoueht 
his hon. and eallant 
pletely succeeded in not merely v indicating 
} 

i 


should not on the present 
i 


. ; ; 
discussion which had taken 


Friend had com- 
—if vindication were necessary——his own 
conduct, but had repelled the imput 
that had been thrown on the officers and 
men under his command. As far as that 
ed nothing had passed 


> 


ations 


Tlouse was c oncern 
within its walls to c all for the vindication 
his hon. and gallant Friend had thought 
proper to make; and if there had 
attacks made upon him in other quarters, 
he thought the statement they had heard 
that night was calculated to 


been 


secure him 


against their repetition. In the course of 


the debate an hon. Member had called 
the attention of the 
Government to the claims of the 
of the Legion upon the Spanish ¢ rovern- 
meat, and expressed a hope that ie matter 
might be taken up in their favour. He 
begged to say that the attention of the 
nment had already been dire: 
the subject. [t was true 
was owing to those officers, 


ollicers 


Gove 


‘te Ya | to 
| 

avery large sum | 
but the precise lment which he had taken the libe arty of 
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sports provided for their return home, he | amount had not been ascertained ; 


that every non-con- | 


to the day of his disch: rege, to- | 
| Government 
n enlisted ; and, more- |} 
whether to | 


| the parties 


| duction 
House and of the | 
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as yet 
had been rendered 
Spanish Government. He had, 
through the British Minister at 
most urgently applied to that 
to take steps to settle these 
claims, whatever their amount might be, 
and he was happy to add, that this appeal 
had been attended to. At one time the 
h Governmen 


no detailed accounts 
to the 
however, 
Madrid, 


Spanis t proposed a commis- 


nquire into these accounts at 
another time they nominated 
1 at St. Sebastian; but at 
leneth it had been decided that the in- 
ld take place in London, which 
account was more convenient, 
would then be on the Spot. 
Spanish Government had al 
mised, without waiting for the termination 
of the inquiry, 
sum of meney to make 
count of the offic 
correctly stated by his hon. 
him that the claims of all 
missioned ofhcers and privates had been 
paid up to the period of their discharge, 
and that according to 
the regulations of the service, had 


SO pro- 


to send to this country a 
paym lents on ac- 
It had been 
Friend near 
the non-com- 


ers’ claims. 


mi urching- money, 
British 


| been paid to them, and that what was due 


to them wasonly the gratuity promised by 
the Spanish Government. All ps nsions 
likewise had been paid, and though the 
ir field 
expiration of the 
It had been 
only fitting comparison for 


officers were In arrcar of pay, 
allowances up to the 
service had been discharged. 


i 
said, that the 


r | the sufferings of the Legion in Spain was 


to be found in those of the foree under 
Sir Hent in Portugal. This he 
was far from admitting. ‘The f 

r Henry Clinton was not engaged in any 
milit: iry opel tions, and their services were 
Inno point of view to be compared with 
those of the Legion. He thought the only 
parallel to the carec t of the Legion was to 
be found in that of the army under the 
Duke of Wellin: the Peninsular 
war. He had only farther to state, that 
he had no objection whatever to the pro- 
of the papers moved for. Upon 
the general question of the Government 
policy in regard to Spain, he repeated he 
should reserve himself, until the noble 
Lord should bring forward his motion, of 
the precise nature of which he hoped due 
notice would be ec1ven, 

Sir De Lacy Evans, in reply, said, that 
he had heard so little affec ting the ati ate - 


vy Clinton 


orce unde 


rton dur ing : 
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submitting to the House, that he should 
have no occasion to trespass on thei i 
dulgence but with one or two observatio 

The hon. and sallant Member for ( hip 
penham (Captain Boldero) had expressed 
good wishes for his health and happiness ; 
and he could not but feel assured that 
whatever sentiments he had dropped wer 


expressed in good feeling, and that part oi 


By | | 
his address, therefore, should not indu 
him to make any comment on it. Th 
hon. and gallant Officer, in his observ 
tions on the subject of the | yn, | 
ferred to the period (tl lOth of J 
1837), when he (Sir De Lacey Eva 
St. eatin, At that period the t ) 


Service of the Lecion had actually ex! 
Ile (Sir De Lacy Evans) certainly 
therefore, no authority over, nor any ¢ 
trol, of ee. 
in fact, to reccive the pay which was at 


) 
that time on its wa from Madrid t 
issued to them, after which they pl sed 
to decid as to whet I they we 

would not enter into a new eng rement 
with the Spani 1 Gove nent \ 
that new enzagement or the format 

the new Legion bhe(Sir De | \ i 


no connection or responsibility whatsoever. 
The men were free agents, and wer 

at liberty to re-enlist and enter into a new 
engagement if they thought proper, though 
a large number did re-enter the Spanish 


service, and those who desired t 


away were furnished with ships and 
brought to this cour try. The g 
imputation brought forward on that | 
by the hon. and gallant Gentlen 
therefore, enti: ly imaginary. But tl 
fact was, that the tenderness a f] 


tionate 
‘ —— j . 
Gentlemen opposite towaras 1 Leo 

} | + 
were so great that nothing seemed adequate 


regard at present evinced by hon. 


to satisfy them unless these men wer 
withdrawn from the shores of Spain, 
whether the men themselves chose it « 

not. On thesubject of the obs 
the noble Lord, the Member for Hertford, 
he had not in the slightest degree intended 
to impugn the authenticity, merit, or im- 
partiality of the noble Lord’s historical 
work which had been adverted to; neither 
had he meant that the noble Lord had 
suppressed or concealed any of one facts 
concerning the disaster which had occurred 
to the noble Lord’s ancestor, Giaen 
Stanhope. What he had merely meant to 
convey was, that the same measure of 
candour shown by the noble Lord to the 


rvation of 


the House 
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I 
cast ot his own relative was an ind ie hl 
feeling not quite so manifest when he came 
to pass his strictul $ upon th Lecion. 


| Wit regard to th tatements Of the ri 
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( id gallant Member for Lau ston, 
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with which he had been listened to, and 
sat down amidst loud cheering. 


Motion agreed to. 


, 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRE- 
LAND).| Mr. Sergeant Woulfe rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the laws relating to the Registration of 
Voters in Ireland. As the registration 
law now stood in Ireland, a party claim- 
ing to register was obliged to go through 
a process established on two most im- 
portant occasions. One was the occasion 
of passing the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
when an Act contemporaneous with that 
measure was passed to regulate the free- 
holders of Ireland. By that Act, it was 


provided, that every person claiming to | 


freeholders, and 
from their 


register, except 50, 
clerezymen claiming 


0] 


{COMMONS} 





ebe | 
| 


lands, should lodge a public notice at | 
least thirty days before the Quarter Ses- | 


sions, stating his intention to make such 


. ° . ’ c eis 
claim, and pointing out the nature of his | 
| dered the recurrence of such an event as 


qualifications. He was then to attend at 
the Sessions, for which he gave notice, 
and then to submit to a personal examt- 
nation by the revising barrister as to his 
claim, producing, at the same time, al 
his proofs of title; and whether objecte: 


| 
1] 
‘ 


to or not, it was made incumbent on the 


revising barrister to examine narrowly 
into the nature of the qualification. Such 
was the system of registration established 
by the 10th of George 4th ; and upon the 
occasion of the passing of the Reform 
Bill, so satisfactory was it deemed to be, 
that it was determined not to alter it. The 
system, it must be admitted, was a little 
rigorous as compared with that in use in 
England ; but as a kind of mitigation of 
its greater severity, a clause was to be 
found in the Act under which it was esta- 
blished, giving an appeal from the adjudi- 
cation of the Revision Court whenever that 
adjudication chanced to be unfavourable 
to the claimant. When the decision was 
in his favour there was no appeal from it, 


but when against him he might bring bis | 
claim before the Judge of Assize, who | 


under the Act had power to reverse the 
barrister’s decree. This arrangement, he 
considered, called for revision, and ac- 
cordingly one of the objects of his bill was 
to give the power of appeal as well on one 
side as the other. There was then another 
part connected with the Irish registration 
system with which he proposed to inter- 
fere. As the law now stood in Ireland, a 
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party once registered, notwithstanding 
that he might have parted with his free- 
hold, changed his domicile, or done any 
other act whereby he parted from his 
qualification, continued on the registet 
for a period of eight years, and on pro- 
ducing his original certificate of registry, 
and taking an oath that he had not p urtecd 
with his qualification, might vote at an 
election. This, he thought, was highly 
inconvenient; and, therefore, he proposed 
by the present bill, that a party registered 
might be, at any subsequent registration, 
struck off the registry, on receiving proper 
notice of the fact, for any reason growing 
up subsequent to the original registry. 
He proposed that the Registration Court, 
instead of being held four times a-year as 
those which were now in existence were 
held, should be held only once in the 
course of each year ; for there was a cer- 
tain degree of excitement consequent upon 
the sitting of the courts to decide upon 


matters of this description, which ren- 


seldom as possible highly important. It 
aie I : , i 

was on this ground, therefore, that he had 

rested his present proposition ; and, asthe 


most convenient season for all parties, he 
vacation, or the 
months of Se ptember and October, for the 


had chosen the lone 
sittings, the courts being held in each 
county and in the principal part of each 
county, in order that the registry might 
be inquired into in as convenient a mode 

Then, with respect to the 
constitution of the court, he proposed that 
it should consist of one judge or registering 
officer, and that the same registering 
officer should not sit in two counties in 
two successive years, but should a) by 
rotation t of his 


as possible 


to undertake the duties 
office in a different part of the country, 


and thus the arrangement would be -made 


lon such a principle and in such a manner 





as that it should be shown to demonstra- 
tion that the officers were not selected for 
any particular places, with any particular 
party object. Indeed, this would be suf- 
ficiently shown on the whole of the details 


of his plan being known, for the duties of 


the registering officer would be performed 
by the assistant-barristers, who were 
already appointed. At the same time 
that he mentioned this, however, he did 
not mean to say, that the assistant-bar- 
risters should pass from county to county 
in their capacity of assistant-barristers ; 
but they would be left in that office as 
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permanent officers, and they would only 
migrate in their capacity of registering 


officers. An objection might be made 


{Marcu 13} 


| 
| 


with regard to the selection of particular | 
individuals, but this he considered was | 


met by the course which he had adopted ; 
for if he had not taken the line which he 


had suggested with regard to the assist- | 


aut-barristers, there was only one other 
thing which could be done, and that would 
be by the appointment of new officers for 
the situation. This, however, he did not 
think desirable: for, in Ireland, there 
were already officers in existence who 
were accustomed to the duty, and who 
had been before considered the propet 
persons for the purpose. if the 
revising barristers who were to act were to 
be appointed by the Crown, the plan 
would at once, he was sure, meet with the 


Bi sides, 


opposition of hon, Gentlemen on the 


| 
\ 


] : 7 | 1 P 1] 
other side of the House, who would be 
hostile to such a measure, as being likely 


to induce feelings in the 


minds of the 
judges most unfavourable to the interests of 
the public. Then it might be suggested 
that the barfisters should be appointed, as 
was the case in England, by the judges ; 
but to this, he must offer a most decided 
objection. He had a most reverential 
respect for the ju lores 
had every confidence in their imparti lity ; 
but the difficulty in the case was this, 
that it was impossible for the judges in 
Ireland on such questions to be suppose | 
to be without a party feeling, and, there 


of England, and 


| the case in writing, 


fore, however anxious they might be to 
’ p 


act with a strict feeling of justice between 
the different parties, yet the ideas of th 
people would be so strong, that it would 
be impossible that that degree of respect 
should be had for the bench which its 
position in the state required. He consi- 
dered that he consulted the interests of 
the judges themselves best by not giving 
them the power to which he referred ; and 
he had reason to believe, that it was a 
power which the judges did not desire to 
possess. 
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this measure, and the general nature of 
the business, there would be insuperable 
objections to the Judges of Assize being 
the parties to whom the appeal was to be 
made. The Judge of Assize sat in places 
often at a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles from various parts of the counties in 
Ireland, and it was too much that all 
the voters, many of whom were poor, and 


upnabl 


» to travel any distance at their own 
‘, should be called upon to go so 
far merely to uphold their votes which 
had been given or withheld by the assist- 
aut-barrister. It would be a grievance 
too heavy to be borne, and it would in 
reality have the effect in many instances 
of putting an end to the franchise in Ire- 
be quite 
inconsistent with the continuance of the 


expense 


id; and it would, therefore, 


franchise to the constituencies to give the 
apyre al to the Judge of Assize. Che very 
mode in which the Judge transacted busi- 
ness, the nature 
reference to matters of life and 
nded frequently with the 
insfer of very large amounts of property, 
prevented the possibility of their paying 


ttention to the business of registra- 


of his business, of his 


death, and att 


thata 
tion which it required ; and this objection 
would appear the more strong when the 
provision of the bill was considered by 
which the appeal against the admission as 
weli as against the rejection of votes was 
ziven, It proposed, then, that in matters 
of law the revising barristers should state 
in a clear and specific 
and this statement should be 


manner, 


| transmitted to the courts of law in Dublin, 


vhere it should be decided; and to this 


provision, he thought there could be no 


| objection, for it could not be said that the 


| mode of appeal had been f 


So much, then, for the consti- | 


tution of the Registration Courts, and he | 


would now come to the formation of the 
Appeal Court. At present, the appeal 
was to the Judge of Assize, and it was 


PI rmed with any 
than adesire to establish the best 
With 
ird to matters of fact, they were much 
more minute in [reland than they were in 


this country, and the principal matter of 


tribunal which could be framed. 


fact which arose for consideration was the 
Now, with regard to 
vas impossible to be in- 
quired into except on the spot on which 
it arose, with any degree of certainty, in 


uestion of 





|consequence of the difficuity and trouble 


confined to one branch of the question. | 


He proposed, however, that the right to 


appeal should not be confined to those | 


whose votes were rejected; but that it 
should be extended also to those who ob- 


attending the ti insportation of witnesses, 
for an acquaintance with the facts pro- 
ceeded from a habitual knowledge gained 
it was with a view, therefore, 


‘ 


| of providing the best means of inquiry upon 


jected to votes, and in consequence of | this head, that he proposed that the Court 





a 





. 
z 
8 
f 
4 
of 


ee 
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barristers, and that this Court, also, 
should be constituted in such a way as 
that the judges should have no bias o1 
personal feeling whatever, and as that no 
two should sit in the same county in two 
consecutive ye The assistant barris- 


+ 


Ws. 
ers wou 
the inferior tribunal so 
He was fully 
attend to such matters, it woulk 


far as DOSSIDIE 


ware, that if the ju 


better; but hi felt, that any objection 
which could be made to the plan v h | 
1 , S| j 
suggested, would be speciou tk than 
otherwise, for the case was precisely similar 
to that of the appeals, which ted now 
from the decision of a sinele juc to th 
whole bench. This was the outline of the 
plan which he proposed in his bill, and it 
was not his Intention to j to tl ( .- 
tions which might be off d to its v u 
ee ry Eee Te TE re ee 
ciauses, WHICH h thourhnt would be vette! 
} : . ale } } - ] 
and more appropriately i the 
House when in Committee, than now, on 


a pre liminary motion for leave to bring in 


ntly of the va 
1 
which h 


} 41 ] 
intended that the 


the bill. 


Independe 
‘ 
} ] ] 
Changes in the law, 


however, 
F 


bd 1 
already pointed out, hi 


bill should contain provisions declaring 


what was the law of several! distinct points 


and to this part of his bill, there was 


doubt there would be some « lye ctio 
Ditlerent constructions we uld doubtless | 


put on various acts of Parliament; 


. , ! ! 1 
the same time, | should propose that 
= ] 4] 1 1 
construction to be put on the law wht | 
he considered most ré mable, and it 


would hereaftei 


fered from him. The 


reoard to beneficial interest, 
subject treated of in a former bill, 


duced in the year » DI the present 
Mr. Justice Perrin, and the present Mas- 
ter of the Rolls in Ireland. He did not 

hat hon. Members opposite would 


thoneht that every one would be of opin- 

1° Er esar Se 

ion that the law should be settled distinctly 
+] wrt +} 4] 

one way or the other, in order that the 


oe 1 
CONSE qu bces, wolich were ! 
hi t y t } ] 
which at present proceeded 


nost pern 
of uncertainty in which it stood, mig 
remedied. He also propose 
judication of the Regist 
firmed by the 
Court of 
clusive ¢ 


courts of law, or bv 


Appeal 
n the right 
time of the registry ; leaving 


{ COMMONS} 


of Appeal should consist of two assistant- 


ld thus correct the judgment of 








» P 
which was a 


ntro- 


this subject, but he 





from the state 
ht be 
d that the ad- 
ration Court, con- 
\ the 
should be final and con- 


oht of registration at the 


If, however, 
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to the option of any party to come for- 
ward, and, on payment of costs, to apply 
that any person should be struck off fou 
any act done since the registration, Tle 
proposed, also, that the existing constitu- 
encies should be governed on the same 
principles as future constituencies; and, 
therefore, that at the first registration 
which should take place after the passing 
of the bill, it should be competent for any 
‘rson to serve a notice on any of the 
names were on the register, 
lled, then, 
support his vote. ‘This 
of the 


t 

i . 

parties whi SC 

1 » comp to attend 
! + 

bel re tn ( UT to 


outline measure ; 


the bill was one of very considerable im- 
portance to the country; and one, there- 
fore, which it was desirable should be 
passed intoa law as soon as possible; but 
it the same time that he should urge upon 
the House the importance of its being 
p 1 immediately, he should not press it 
on with anv undue foree, by which the 


[Trish M 


who micht desire t 
prevented from offering 
Lord 


, or other hon. Gentlemen 

should be 

their objec tions. 

Y Agrec { with the richt hon. 

in thinking that the present 

was one of very considerable im- 
ind he also concurred with him 


ombers 
) oppose it, 
Stanle 
Gentleman 
measure 


portance, 


4 | ee + ? + : ' 
In pronouncing that this was not a fitting 
time to examine the details of the plan. 
ty 1] . . amend > . 
Ife could, however, venture to assure him 


that the tone 
sus 


introducing this discussion, 


which he had employed in 
would be met 
on the Opposition side 
of the House in spirit. He 
1e Opinion expressed by the 


I < 
} f ‘28 : : 
hon. Gentleman, that it was impossi- 


riche | l 
ble that the registration in Ireland should 
continue in its | But he must 


be permitted to correct an impression 
d Gentle- 


‘ ’ i ' , 
V HON. awieniovers 
1 
the same 


rich ft 


resent state. 


W hich the I 


1 


ight hon. and learns 


man seemed to entertain, namely, that the 
present system of registration was deliber- 
ate ly re-adopt d by the Reform Bill. So 
far from that being the ease, tha system 
had been characterised by himself and by 


other members of the then Government as 
full of faults, and it was only continued, 
because it was comparatively untried, and 
because it was designed, if possible, after 


the working of 


the system had been seen 
ma en 4 ae } art rie ‘ae 
in England, to assimilate the law as nearly 

erence of circumstances between 
England and Ireland would permit. The 
first difficulty which presented itself in 
framing a system of registration, but a 
difficulty which struck at the root of the 


it 
as the ali 
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That assessment, if adopted, would give 
them a sound and solid found 


Eng 


whole question was this; there was n 
test by which in the first instance they 


) 

ition, as in 
could regulate or judge of the value of 
] 


eland—not a qualification based merc ly 
upon sand. The right hon. G ntleman 


| had told them that one of the greatest ob- 
J 

| 

| 


land, and consequently there was nothing 
but hard swearing on the one side, to 
th 


( 
} 


be rebutted by hard swearing on tions to the present system of registra- 
other. A claimant was of necessity put | tion in Ireland was, th 1t according to the 
forward to substantiate his own claim, | existing law, the appeal was all on on 
much excitement of course arose, and |side, { ) sed to give the right of 
much angry feeling, and, after all, there was | appeal against the franchise as well as in 
no valid or sound test by which th aba ts { u He also stated, that he would 
of the property could be estimated. Tle] have th ippeal courts limited in regard 
said this, because the right hon. Gentleman | to t investigation which they should be 


had laid great stress on the stringency of | horised to institute: and that it was 
the examination to which the claimant of | not all eases whieh should be brought be- 
the franchise was subjected in Ireland com- them: that ses of v should be 
pared to England. The right hon, Gentle- | referred to the ju _ and eases of fact to 
man, had, howev rT, fi rvotten th if there tin ppeal irts. But he did not so 


was no guide to the value in Ireland such | distinetly u stand the precise nature 
as existed in England, and that in England | of t innual registration, which he ad- 
there was the best evidence that could be | mitt n the one hand, to be better in 
produced of the amount of valu namely, | point of duration than registrations oc- 
the amount of public burthens laid on tl UW r at intervals of eicht years: and 
property in respect of which th party bette on th ot Fs than egist ‘tions 
claimed to vote. ‘The parochial overseer | taking place, as at present, every quarter. 
attested the fact, that the voter was sub- {| Indeed, the right hon. Gentlem a 1imse If 
ject to the paros hial burthens. [In Ine- rdmitted, that his syste m of annual regis- 
land it was not because one or half adozen | tration was not altogether fi from ob- 
Aa were ready to swear, that the house | jection. H Lord Stanley) wished to un- 


out of which the party sought to register | derstand distinctly from the right hon. 
was worth J0/, annually, that this right | Gentleman whether it was his intention to 
was conferred upon him. It was because | propose that a voter once registered, and 
the party gave the most convincing prool secured the sanction of some one 





in his power, inasmuch as he subjected e itinerant assistant barristers. which 
himself {to th burthens Ihive lve d an l n ! W 1 i Sl P] ose to be arain 
assessment to th ount. his | confirmed by two other barristers in rota- 
was a test of qualification which was woith | tion—whetl it was his intention to pro- 
twenty appeal courts. In Ireland, how- | pose that such a person should remain on 
ever, they found persons voting, because | the registry for life, without the chance of 
they were admitted to the exercise of this | his vote being questioned ? 
7° A gae. ] z . ‘ om | XT a ¢ Tf j ] 1 
political privilege on the assumption of | Ir. Sergeant Woulfe said, that he 
their possessing sufficient property, and | meal the registry confirmed upon appeal 
] ] f } ] ; 1] r fay 


excluded from the assessment for the local | to be conclusive as to all matters affecting 


rate, at the same time, on the ground of | the voter at the time of the registry; but 
their poverty. He did not seck to throw | that the power should | reserved of ex- 
any difficulty in the way of the right hon nining as to any circumstance arising 


Gentleman, but when he saw a preliminary | after that period by which position of 





difficulty, he felt bound to state itat once. | the voter micht] mater lly iltered. such, 
The right hon. Gentleman had declared { for instance, as his losing his freehold. 


} 

his intention of passing this Bill through Lord Stanley: Then, lam right. Ex- 
the House with the greatest possible expe- | cept in such an extreme case, his vote re- 
dition. He, on the other hand, desired that | mains during his lifetime unquestioned. 
the Bill should be carried forward with Mr. Sergeant Woulfe: I propose that 
the greatest circumspection and the ut- | th should remain as it now stands, 
most caution. He should like to see, be- | and that the registry should be a valid re- 
fore proceeding further with this measure } cistry for eight years. 

the fate of another great Bill for the es- Lord Stanley readily admitted that this 
tablishment of a regular assessment for ]explanation diminished some portion of 


the relief of the poor throughout Ireland. } the force of his objection, But, he must 
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declare his conviction that it would be de- 
cidedly better to leave the vote open 
be questioned annually before different 
tribunals, than that it should remain un- 
questioned for eight years, because one 
tribunal had sen in its favour. The 
evil of the present sys stem was, that when 
four assistant-barristers, he would suppose, 


{o 


rejected a voter’s claim successively, when 
the judge also rejected his claim, a fifth 
assistant-barrister might step in at a sub- 
sequent period, and decide in the voter’s 


evil was e 


favour. ‘This 
| and 


there was no app 
the House of C 
say that there 


a Committe 
ht be found 


ld be no appeal. N 


]» 
ily 


yMNMONS Mie to 


" 
ShHat 


fCOMMONS} 


eg of 
| contrary 


this was an occurrence, which, althouvh | 

nearly incredible, might be almost daily | 

witnessed. He was desirous to see asatis- | 

factory system of appeal established | 
1 


throuzhout Eneland, Scotland, and Tre- 


# : 
land, and if he should happen to be placed | 
upon any Irish election Committee, when | 
he might have reason to ¢ prehend a sur- 


reptitious intrusion of disqualifi 


le 
f 
; A 
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principle of a beneficial interest, the right 
hon. Gentleman might be assured that he 
would not ceed in establishing this 
point without the most serious opposition 
from hon. Gentlemen on the opposition 
the House. He was satisfied that 
this test was not intended when the bill 


suc 


side of 





was originally framed. The franchise 
which it sought to establish was totally 
distinct from that which was originally 
conceded to freeholders. It placed the 


eascholders in a position tot ully differing 

r sup the holders 
of absolute freeholds. It was also clearly 
to the intentions of the Reform 


and widely rior to, 


Act. Again he assured the right hon. 
Gentleman that aia yn the point of qualifi- 
cation he must expect the serious opposi- 


tion of hon. Gentlemen in opposition. It 


was most important, however, that the 
legal qu stion should be s« tiled. In dis- 
cussing the details « the sill he should 
act with the most dispassionate considera- 


x the claims 
and of op- 


admittin 


1 
electors, 


tion—in the s 
of all 


yirit of 
} 
} 


lift d 


t 
i 
} 


duly qu 


names upon the regi try, he should feel it } posing ali the obstacles that human Inge- 
to be his duty to vote in favour of opening 1} nity could devise to the swamping of 
the registry. He said be in the; the registry with a fictitious, fraudulent, 
existing state of the law it was admitted land ridiculously insufficient, class of voters, 
on all hands that a remedy was necded He trusted, that the right hon. Gentleman 
and this he believed to be the obvior ;| would have less regard to expedition in 
remedy. This he believed to be one of|this matter, and more to caution; and 
the great causes of the corn ption and lthat he would bear in mind that he was 
perjury which had been charged again t | dealing with a question of primary im- 
their election Committe On the ques- portance to the constituencies of England 
tion of o7 penit 12" ; th recvistry nine-tenths of |as well as Ireland, and affecting most 
their dec turned. Gentlemen on | m rially the whole future policy and 
one Prag of ie Hox were in fayout of | welfare of this great —* 

opening the registry; on otl side}! Mr. Morgan O'Connell regretted, that 
Gentlemen entertained a different opinion lthe noble Lord Bae not abstain from 
He did not impugn their motives, though | discussing a question of this nature in a 
he could not conceive upon what ground | spirit of party. ‘The greater part of the 
they came to such a conclusion. The! noble Lord’s speech was an argument in 
moment that the ballot for an Irish Com-| favour of the election committees pening 
mittee was struck, did they not all say Sie r¢ i TS in case of disputed returns 
once how the decision would be? Why, | for pla Ireland. This, in his opin- 
this was what he said distinctly. If le h “4 nothing to do with the question 
success of the petition vasiaalak c n tl | bef re the cs. The language of the 
question of opening the registry, and a} noble Lord might be very proper to ad- 
Committee were struck, of Gentlemen the | dress to an election Committee up stairs, 
majority of whom were known to be op- | but it had nothing to do with respect to 
posed to the opening of the registry, it their amending the law relating to regis- 


was perfectly well known that the pe- 
titioner had no chance. his, he re- 


» | 
s, and the 
oi the 


rees were 


peated, was one of the ground 
uncertainty of the law was another 
grounds, upon which these cha 
unjustly preferred aga 


0 the 
Committees of that House. 


As to the 


inst 


clection F do with nee bill. 


Everybody agreed, 


tering Irish voters. 

that the register should be placed ona 

better footing, and he did not see what 

oi observations of the noble Lord re- 
ecting the opening the register had to 


He believed, that the 


dislike of present law was not con- 
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fined to the Gentlemen opposite; for the { thr | b 
decisions of the registering barristers wei cided by party fecling f t rht hon. 
very much found fault with on the other | tl Attorney-General f [y | would 
oe he 1 " ) : h a 1 : I 

side as well. The decisions of 1 nsul 
the Committees were influenced in a con- | ¢ Y or if 


siderable degree by the very valuab! | t f Enelish 
digest published by Mr. Hudson. H both the Hous 
trusted, that the bill | 
would be more calmly and coolly « 

sidered in a future stage. : of the House 


Sir R. Bateson thought the observa- | u . Int he mode of 


tions of the noble Lord perfect levant. | as 1 property, it 
The present system w 0 which held | | vy much tt 
out a frightful temptation to perjury. H 

trusted the right hon. the Attort G I t f s 


ral for Ireland would, as very SI n ut ( 1” CX] 
might, extend by this bill the b Rt of ns value, 
Ireland already enjoyed in | fl 
taking the polls fe r count! nd Bill. 
places besides the county town. 
polli o plac s could be {] 
usual places where the q 
were held, and reat saving of 1 
electors and of expens to « lid 
micht be effected framed 
Sir W. Follett id, that h pri nothis 
extremely sorry If any x he said i t t idmiut 
be construed into n oO} sition to t ! { ) 1e | rty 
troduction of this bill. All t | I, a- 
House were satisfied of t party I t 1 um 7 a 


removing the present im} 


° : ~ ‘ : I es ‘ ] ‘ } 1 

revmistration svstem in treiand, ( - | val t t 
}- } 1 P ] 1 4 . } 

as he could understand the 1 il], he w l the rieht 


Gentleman, a consid ul in ( t C71e1 t . | 
in the existing system w uld \ f t1o0u i mi 
by the present bill. He, however, l as a terion of 


not agree with the right hon. Gen t | n- 


. rs | 1,) Sane ‘ ar e } ‘ 
in thinking it would | v1 had ap- 
revistry to be final for th t re- 


years. Vhy should the H 

upon in that r pect to iegisial lit- { ! ma Loi vaiu 

ferent principle for Ireland than : Ife h: t himself 
land, where the registry \ ibject Committe 

annual revision? But he did not: of 
enter now into a discussion of the det ral y f his oceu 
of the measure, but, agreeing in its prin- { s of th 
ciples, he rose for the pury of offering | val h the ] y swearing the 
an observation on one or two points \ et Such things ha 
had incidentally been alluded t This | ney { lin | ind: in this 
bill suggested the adoption, by its provi- | « ry it had 1 attempted, even 
sions, of two measures not stri tly relating | 1 tim 5 citement, 
to registration, and which ought not t u 1 a system of increas- 
pass without observation. One of those | ing value. 1 iple of ascer- 
provisions was the mode in which the right | taining value he most decidedly bjected. 
hon. Gentleman proposed a test of valu ther ; another ise, which re- 
of property in Ireland. The hon. Gen- d the deepest consideration before 
tleman who had spoken last but one had} rinciple was agreed to. He woul 
said, that this would lead to a party diy hetl t mi | i 
sion upon the bill. Notwithstanding that] or not, to take from the House of Com- 
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mons the right to adjudicate upon the 
validity or otherwise of returus of Mem- 
bers to this House, but he was not dis- 
posed to agree with the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, in 
thinking that it would be at all rash to 
part with that jurisdiction; on the con- 
trary, he thought these matters would 
never be properly decided until that} 
jurisdiction was parted with. But now, 
even after the declaration of the noble | 
Lord, the right hon. the Attorney-General | 
for Ireland, would deprive that House of | 
the right of inquiring into the validity of | 
Irish votes. He would vais 
any plan, taking away from the House the 
power of adjudicating upon Irish elec- 
tions, and yet retaining the right to in- 
terfere with English and Scotch elections. 
If there was to be a law to the 
registry final, let it be extended. But in | 
this proposition, he thought the right hon. | 
Gentleman would not have the support of | 
the noble Lord, the Member for Stroud; | 
for, to make the register final, would be 
entirely to take away from this House the | 
right to interfere in controverted elections 
If the House, by its Committee, could not | 
examine into the validity of the votes 
given at an election, why should 
tors, disputing the return on such votes, 
be permitted to incur the expense of a 
petition to the House against a return so 
obtained ? In cases from Ireland, the re- 
sult would be, to take from the House the 
right to enter into a scrutiny of votes, and 
would put it into the hands of those who 
were appointed to their offices, and held 
them during the pleasure of the Crown. 
Supposing the present tribunal for re- 
gistration in Ireland to be permitted to 
remain, he held that to be a strong objec- 
tion to make the registration before sucha 
tribunal final. He stated these two ob- 
jections he entertained to the proposed 
measure, in order that he might not be 
supposed to be bound to the principle laid 
down for ascertaining value, and of de- 
priving the House of the right to inquire 
into Irish elections, whilst the law was 
Jeft unchanged with regard to other parts 
of the kingdom. 

The Chancellor of the Exche quer should 
not have interfered on the present occa- 
sion, but that it appeared to him that the | 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who had just 
sat down, and whose observations were 
deserving, at all times, of the fullest atten- 
tion, laboured under some misconception | 
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of what had fallen from his noble Friend 
at the head of the Home Department, a 
few nights ago. When the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, sug- 
vested to the House, on the second read- 
ing of the Bill introduced by the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Liskeard, that it 
would be a fit subject for the deliberate 
consideration of the House, whether o: 
not it might be proper to deny itself any 
interference with matters of controverted 
elections, his noble Friend had stated, that 
when that question was brought forward, 
he trusted the House would approach it 
that deliberation which it required, 


inasmuch as the proposition introduced 


the greatest change in the constitution of 


Parliament that had ever been entertained 
for the \ Further than that 
his noble Friend did not go. With regard 
to the other points raised by the hon. and 


last 200 years. 


learned Member for Exeter, the subject of 


the finality of registration had not now been 
introduced for the first time 
attempted in England, but no one ever 
had said that, if adopted, the House would 


-it had been 


i 
| have stopped itself from inquiring and 


adjudicating upon other matters connected 
with controverted elections. He could 
not sit down without saying, that he re- 
joiced to hear from the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter, that in matters in 
which the political privileges of the people 
of Ireland were concerned, it would bea 
great object to establish equal laws with 
those of this country, and he could 
but express a hope that, in the future 
deliberation of the House, the Govern 
ment would have the benefit of his au- 
thority applied, in that respect to practical 
subjects. 

Sir W, Follett, in explanation, said, that 
he did not mean to state, that the House, 
by making the register final, would deprive 
itself wholly of jurisdiction in election 
matters; that certainly formed the main 
and most important jurisdiction, but still 
questions of bribery, and the like, would 
be open to election Committees of the 
House, even if this Bill should pass. 

Mr. Litton complained of this measure 
having been introduced asa declaratory 
law in respect to the mode of valuation, 
He had always understood that a decla- 
ratory law was, with a view to put an end 
to matters of doubt in the law. Now, all 
doubts upon this head, on the construc- 
tion of the Irish Reform Act, had been 
set at rest by the deliberate judgment of 


not 
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the judges in Ireland, to the extent of ten 
Therefore no doubt 


out of the twelve. 


existed as to the law, and instead of 
being a declaratory measure, it ought to} Act, and it m 


be called a Bill to re peal the Reform Act, | when that form 
for it made a change in the most essential | th 


{Man n 13} 


' 
this 7 old 


formula w 


| a debate, were 
tention of mak! 


Voters (Ire land ). S900 


introduced with in- 
The 
icipation 
! 

that 


ust have been int nded 
vas thus d parted from, 


some 
ino some difference. 


- } \ 
is used in the Eman 


provision of that Act, that provision which | ent effect 
confined the franchise to thos ndividuals | Mr. Si re nt Ja n had given notice 
having a real bond fide value, and not al- | to introduce a Bill 
lowing fictitious votes to swamp the con- t 1 h did considet 
stituency of the country. ree r was a 
Mr. Sergeant [Von lf did not think t tled by 
either the noble Lord or tl | } I d to 
learned Member for Exeter were jus t t tention 
in entering upon the disputed points | « S t from the 
which they had adverted to, and wit oht ( c truction ; for 
respect to which he did not do m tl 1| Mr. J ce npton ho was Attorney- 
declare the law. The argument of t G nthe Ref Rill was intro- 
noble Lord and of the hon. Gentl » {du was of t t 0 ho had 
Opposite, was intended to produ creed t he thought 
effect before a diflerent portion of t th tl test by which to 
House than was then assembled. The /d le th is of Legislature He 
noble Lord had adde dl the We ioht ol ~ rejou that t | i & nthe man ha | 


personal character to the opinion which he | brought in 


had given, that if he were on a Committee | expression of 
he would consider it part of his duty to Lord Stan! y 
open the Irish register; but the noble | in that H 
Lord would allow him to say, that he en- th 
tertained an entirely different opinion on | ¢ lerati 
the law as to that point. He knew wel s intolera 


that his opinion was not of such 


oreal ( nel Pe 


in the 


Lord near him 

» far as they could 

est selves of party 
vould t Bill a fair 
| i Sit then stood 


] 
remark 


weight as that of the noble Lord; but | to make with reference to the opinion of 
taking all the provisions of the ditleret Mr. Baron Richards. That learned Judge, 
statutes into consideration, and all! 0 x at last assizes for th 
all due weight to the arguments | | County of Slig had used these expre 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, he must say, | sions :—* HT t t icacy in layi 0 
that he would, either asa Member of a | down the cont opinion of 
Committee, or as a lawy r, state, that | | n, but he was 
Committees of that House had no powe1 | by the 1 1 of the fact, 
under the Irish Statutes, to open the | 1 if he led wrongfully a Committee 
register. With re pect also to e qu of t a f Comm is sure, 
tion of beneficial interest, he must ry { thim richt and | used this 
that he entertained a similar difference of | \ clusive ument, that with regard 
opinion. It was true, that the Irish Judges, | to the right to t lrish register, the 
by a majority of ten to two, had held to | opin of 3 | Ricl ls was dif 
the contrary - but he could not forget that | { m tk of u t hon. and 
he had with him the opinion of Judge | learned tlema 
Perrin, which was not to be. slighth | 
neglected: and of Mr. Baron Richards,} — _,uoio. 

= af | ] ee , 
which was also of some little weight ; and HOT OF COMMONS. 
that this was backed by the opinions of 
many Committees of that House, and of i lay, Ma 14, | 
many eminent Members in this c untry 3 | ay ee 
and he did believe with them, that the | M 
words ‘ beneficial inter introduced, | Foti lca tt olh sees 
instead of the well-known formula before | ‘ i exaaea 
in use in Ireland, and still in existence in} 0” vo \ I 
England and in Scotland, and not intro- | ‘ ae oe aoe ee 


duced by hazard or incidentally, but after | Tithes—By Mr. Maxwext, from the Grand Jury of ¢ 
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Bink 
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county of Cavan, against a Clause in the Irish Poor-law 
Bill.—By Sir C. Biunt, from Lewes, for the B \ 
By Lord Cote, from Annan, f 
Irish Linen Act.—B Lord CASTLEREAGH, 
Grand J ry of the uunty of Down nst 
Poor-law Bil | 1 par 1 tl 
tu the same effeect.— By Mr. DENNISTOUN, f 
ind ot! r plac Ss, aga t y furtl I l to 
Seoteh Chureh.—By Mr. ETwaut, ft \ er, by Mr. 
Herries, from Harwich, by Sir £. KN I 
Hythe, and by Mr. PLuMp1 - ther Members, f 
FiO} B 
. 1 17 
Mi NICIPAL D I i Vv €) 
rf } ? 
Smith moved t second reading of 
| \] 1 RP } > Poll 
the Niunk ipat Doundari Dill, and In 
] 4 1 | ] 
doing so would take the |i f pre- 
senting a petition In its favour. ile f 
called on to remark that all tl et } 
T ‘ ie ad 
presented to the House « sul of 
J 
this Bill were peti: - r al 
tions merely—not against t measul 
altomether. All thos » Ge ithe i} n | o | id 
paid attention to the passin f the Muni- 





cipal Reform 1b it 
had been ag it th 
question of b rved 
as in the — Bill, to 
a separate « i r th 
facility in dist issing of this Bil i the pre- 
. 7 1) 
liamentary iweform bill 


cedent of th » Par 
was not followed, for this B 
delayed tor som 
nearly for 
hon. Members, he was afraid, would con- 
sider it of his own, and not 
one founded upo 
quiry. After the passing of the 
Reform Act, Commissioners were ap- 


time, and had been 


! 4 
eotten ; so much so, that many 


whim 


some 


unicipal 


alana 


| 


=| 
= 


| 
} 
} 
| 


the Bill, but 


previous assent and in- | 


| dule were willing 


pointed, and it down to examine into | 
the best mode of fixine these boundaries, 
ind it was ui t re} h if, acting 
with his noble Friend (Lord J. Rr I), 
he h ( introduce 1 | | Ss nilar EG. 
present in the last n of Parliament, 
which Bill fell to rrourd then, in con- 
quence ¢ th ( s of the Crown 
Thus it might be vid, that this Bill, which 
was introduced on the 21st of December, 
had in reality | n hteen months before | 
the country; and that ample opportunity 
of examining its provi ns had been 
afiorded. ‘The principle laid down and 


T 
} t : ale - } D‘}] ot 
strictly adopted in forming the Bill was 
this, that the municipal boundaries should 
’ ” 1 
coniprise only those in] 


ibit ints w] 10 were 


latereated in the municipal offices; and 

that, as the creat object of the creation of 
, } 

these cha li 


ce 


hs was jurisdiction and police, 


i 
no person should be included within them 
without deriving si 


municipal advan- 
tage. There was some diftic ulty i In carry- 
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ing the principle of the Bill into effect, 

arising from the circumstance that some 
of the boroughs were left with the Parli- 
amentary bound: ries, and some with the 
municipal boundaries ; but it was 
expre ssly declared that 


should only last 


+ 
suclent 


that arr ingement 
fal iment 


should 


otherwise provide, and it was to make 
| + r - ] < 
iat other provision that the present Bill 

‘ a I] ’ 1 t} rt 
Intended. le begged the attention 

] } j ‘ 
the [Elon to the ditterence which 
’ ’ be 1 

xisted, and ought to exist, between mu- 
cipal boundaries and Parliamentary 
boundaries; for while for Parliamentary 
Dn ses it rar ble to infuse a por. 
puly lt Was CSIavie LU HDitlse a por- 
tion of tl neighbouring agricultural po 
nulation in the borough; on ti other 
hand, in defining municipal boundaries, it 

> 4 | +} } — 
is essential tO limit the boundary to a 


+ ] : } ! ¢ , . 
t borou ry inbavitancy 3; for great mis- 


ho , is - : 
| chief and haraship would arise, both to 


the rural distri ind the borough, from 
1 : } ® 

including the former in the m: inicipal 

boundar\ However, in cases where bo 


the boundaries 
‘ady included 
Parliamenta ry or the 


roughs wished to adhere to 
| hey had been alr 





’ 
munici- 
to act 
limitations proposed by 
should be prepared to take 
into consideration many cases in which ap- 
plication might be made on these terms for 
a deviation from the principle of the Bill. 
He was enabled to say, that a greater num- 
ber of the boroughs contained in the sche- 
that the Bill should pass 
dto it; because, although 
circulars | had been addressed to them all, 
not one-third took 
of those who did, in the ma- 
ns made 
unded upon technical errors. If 
would permit the bill to be 
| 1 time the details 
in Committee; but if Gentlemen 
attempted to throw out, on the second 
was assented to by 
» of them — of places 
, and if any dis« order or liti- 
gation ensued,and the provisions promised 

Parliament remained unsettled by any 
Legislative enactment, the fault must rest 
with those who opposed the measure. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Mr. Ediice said, that he had been in- 
structed by the corporation of the city of 
Coventry, the place which he represented, 


whether the 1 
- ’ ] Fa t «] ; 
pat voundaries he would not aesire 

i 


9 
with rigour on tn 


] 
tubahn were opp OS 


any notice of those cir- 


-— . } hearws 
jority of the cases, the observat! 
’ 


could be 


ine, a Bill which 


to oppose this Bill as far as they were con- 
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cerned. ' 

some difference of opinion in the city and | hon. Friend. ‘This Bill had been rendered 
county ol Coventry with respect t the} nec iry In con juence of t 
measure. One party, thi town populat! n, 1S 1 Ol e Lol vith res t to the 
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He admitted tha | 1 | 


it there exl ted | ass ted to th proposition ol nis 


were against it, while the other, the rural! Municiy sound Bill. It was founded 
population, were in favour of it. Tl report of the ¢ mi ; who 
town council, 
posed of all parties, had passed a 1 u- , but 1S | wa ndividually 
tion condemnatory of the measure, and; prefer e to on 
he thoueht their « . 
weicht with that House, a it had wit \ ivenient or 
him, he was bound to mention the fact. I He } no desire whatever to 
the question were one which must | t- | Impost ( ry ol vy other city or 
tled he thought that this was not t vay | _ 10t satis- 
to |e vislat > on th | 
it was his intention to take th n fit | tu sonable to 
the House as to wh ther the Bill should o 2. in adv ne- 
should | 


however, 





not | 


seemed clear that the y ou ht not to! L' LDi ete yn the 
clude places in this measure which wer nd om, hen, , he 
opposed t yit, and ifth y wo ld « nt tf i { ( tI n th ub- 
limit it to th 5 pl ves hye re t] ere W \ tier Of Ot was 
wish to have the boundaries settled, then dt it tion mad 
perhaps, the ould b no ob 

its proceeding. He was averse to an\ [ t! th 

like compulsory | lation, and his | f} nob had 1 L an indisposi- 
was, that it would t t tion of th 


entertain this measure with the view that t hon. Gentlem J r, for 
it would lead to a conclusion satisfactory t ntt t it was « nt the bill 
all the places enumerated in the sch lule. uld not procced without me mot 

It was true, that there was another course | definite u 
open to them, and that was referring tl rh which he represented was 


Bill to a Select Committee up stairs. ltot mea , but still if 
however, could not see how a Select ¢ -} the 1 Lord would sav that it should be 
mittee could do justice in st to tl 5 vy wl no 


but, at all events, before they } ed | obj made to it h ld ent 
any further with the measure they shoul nd 
take time to ascertain the sentiments of BM. Knat £ oh 
those more | 
subject. Looki 
Way they would, it wa vident uiG ! i \ Li rouchs 


ticularly mtere a ont 


r at the mait W { { { unst if 


hopeless to expect that such a Bil | pal ; would not 
pass at the present ent, and t t| if 

he hoped his noble Friend would « : t easure 
to omit from the schedule all those ¢ ( ion. ‘1 
and borouehs which were hostile ] ] ether 
arrangement, They micht t { t 5 pI 


boundaries of all pl ces where a d t 
that effect existed, but, witl 
remainder, the question should be left open re th lany place from the 
to legislation hereatter. U] 
propose any amendment just now, but if | pi that the part d | from the 
his noble Friend refused to assent to the | pro 1 ar nent. He thought t 


. 1 41 } 
ould not noft v ought to have some 


sugeestion which he had thrown out it to n n would 

his intention to move, that the Bill should i f he op n 

be read a second time that day six months. rich th . Mem! presented 
Lord John Russell said, he should il { petitions might express. . 

to know what the general opinion of th: Mr. ¢ stone thought, that the opin- 

House was on this subject before | ions of the corporations ought to have 
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weight with that House, and that nothing 
ought to be done until their sentiments 
were ascertained. 

Lord J. Russe// said, that in cases where 
those bodies expressed their opinion it 
would, of course, have its due weight with 
the Government. 

Mr. Hawes said, that if the principles on 
which the bill was founded were sound he 
could see no reason why it should not be 
carried, even though its operation might 

be 
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inflict individual hardships. The labours | 


of the Commissioners would oo for nothing 
unless their 


he approved, were adopted. 
PI 


recommendations, of which 


Viscount Howick thought their object | 
4 } 


in a bill of this kind should be, to meet thi 
wishes of the parties interested in it, He 
cared nothing for abstract principles, as, 
under all the circumstances, he thoucht 
the best course they could take was 
pointed out by hisright hon. Friend. Let 
them take the second reading and go into 
Committee, but upon the understanding 
that no place should come under the 
operation of the bill except those which 
were desirous of such an arrangement with 
respect to their boundaries as was pro- 
posed. It would, however, be unjust to 
deprive those towns which were favourable 


to the measure of the advantages which | 


would result to them from it. 
Lord Stanley said, it was 
that without modification the measure 
could not be carried, On looking to the 
petitions which had been presented on the 
subject, he was convinced that a strong 


manifest, 


that | 


feeling of dissatisfaction prevail d in refer- | 


ence to this measure. 
the right hon. Gentieman,the Member for 
Coventry, sounded fairly, but he (Lord 


The proposal of 


Stanley) could not give his assent to the | 


second reading, 
understanding were come to, In his part 
of the country he knew that a hostile feel- 
ing was entertained towards this bill, and 
therefore he would not agree to the adop- 
tion of any course which might render it 
necessary hereafter to reunite their scat- 
tered forces in opposition to it. He, how- 
ever, would suggest to the hon. Gentle- 
man who had charge of the bill, and to 
the Government, whether the better way 
would not be to prepare an instruction to 
the Committee, laying down the precise 
object which they had in view, and to take 
time, say a fortnight after the circula- 


inlese : - wee me) 
untess some more dcennite 


tion of this instruction, for ascertaining | 


whether it met the wishes of the hon. 


iY 
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Gentlemen opposed to the measure or note 
This course he submitted would obviate 
all difficulty, and if it were agreed to there 
could be no objection to allowing the bill 
to be read a second time. Perhaps a 
provision of the same kind might be made 
by the insertion of a clause in the bill 
but, which ever course was taken, he 
would not give his sanction to the present 
motion unless due regard were paid to 
local interests. 

Mr. Lilice concurred in the suggestion of 
Lord, and thought that such an 
struction as had been pointed out would 

most satisfactory, as in it they could 
state the 
omitted. A delay of a fortnight or thre 
would enable the Government to 
obtain all the necessary to 
prepare such an instruction. 

Mr. V. Smith said, that in passing an 
instruction of the kind there would be ex- 
treme difficulty in ascertaining the feelings 
of the different parties in each locality. 
Every case might not be so clear as that 
of Coventry. He thought the better way 
would be to send circular letters to the 
different cities, and boroughs intended to 
be included in the bill, requesting that 
meetings might be called in order that the 
opinion of the constituency in each case 
might be fairly and fully ascertained. 

Lord Stanley said, that the instruction 
was not his, and that he had merely sug- 
gested it as the best means of ascertain- 
the measure would be satis- 
It would not require 
a delay of more than a fortnight or three 


the nobl 


ue LoOvVIC 
Il 
| 
4 


names of the places to be 
weeks 


information 


i] 
} 
i 


ine how far 
factory or otherwise. 


wecks, and surely if that time would enable 
the hon. Gentleman to 
difticulty he ought not to object to it. It 
could not be denied that the petitions 
arainst the measure outnumbered those in 
favour of it, and when that was the case 
the hon. Gentleman should not be indis- 
posed to meet the wishes of those who 


overcome his 


disapproved of his bill as it now stood. 

Viscount Howick did not think, that a 
Committee could decide all the questions 
that might arise, but as the bill could 
only be put into proper shape in a Com« 
mittee he was anxious that the opportu- 
nity of amending it, so as to meet the 
views and wishes of all parties, should be 
afforded. 

Mr. Grote hoped that the House would 
not treat the bill in the manner suggested 
by the noble Lords at both sides of the 
House, It was certainly a most extraor- 
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dinary way to solve a legal problem—to 
leave out every thing in dispute, and 
merely legislate for those points that were 
agreed upon, The House sh uld recol- 
lect that the proposition of the hon. Mem 
ber for Coventry would not get rid of any 


nient to have the rural districts united, 


i ' uc = 
existing difficulty. ‘The hon. Mem! visa to make an f t 
proposed to leave statu quo all cliser t lt V5 ( 
pant and discordant interests Whenever t 
the details of the bill came bef re t! € I n . Ll ction | indarté B 


House he should be prepared to si v, that, | | Liits I : s had 


to include any part of the county with d 
the borough of Coventry would 

great Injustice. If there should | | totally cs. P 
instructions proposed to the Committ 

they must take some principle for their | rs was, In any « 

guidance in cas s of conflicting interests. ti ft res he old ndary. Hi 


Sir 7. Troubridye said, that, when he} knew that this encountered n Oo} 
had a duty to perform, he would discharge | positis ind excited much disapprob L 
itin spite of the whole world. In tl ut { did not prove, that 1 ll was 
bill before the House the interests as well} wrone; and such dissatisfact was 
as the rights and privileges of the borough | ways to b expected in cases where local 
with which he was connected were in-| interests were affected. He thought t 
volved. Vith respect to the second} complaints of the hon. M 


readina he heard so much talk about] ventry alt ther unfounded. It was a 


o 
principle, and a Committee above stairs, | mistake to suppose, that these districts 
and various suggestions from all sides,| x united to Coventrv before the ti 


that he was completely bewildered. If he | of Henry the 6th, for up to that time they 
was give n to understand, that the borough | formed part of t county of Warwi k. 
with which he was connected was to be| He hoped, at all events, that the bill would 
withdrawn from the bill he would consent | be allowed to co ( 
to the second reading, but otherwise h ir. Welber force m ’ t the bill 
would oppose it. | read cond time that day six montl 

Mr. V. Smith thought, that the under- V. Smith said, that t ill 
standing was, that he should fram: t of his, | id been brought for- 
struction to the Committee such 3 | ; ward upon t| re nendation of the 
posed by the noble Lord opposite (Lord | Comm 2 vever, as there had 
Stanley), and that he should nd a cir- | been sue! reneral ex) sion of opinion 
cular to the different boroughs to sce h ll sides of t lH ith respect 
far they were likely to as 1 tl 
they might thus be able to go into Com-j the House and wit 
mittee after Laster. \ 

The . ttorney- General would remind 
the House that considerable inconvenience i rion E vses.| The Order of 
might arise from the present bill not! the Day for ¢ : 1 reading of the 


being read a second time. When the, Elect KE ses BD vine been 
Municipal Corporations Bill passed in 

1835, there was a pledge given to th Mr. Hume proceeded to explain 
country that a bill would be passed to) provisions the bill, It comprised two 


regulate the boundaries of the diilerent | points, first, to declare what t legal ex- 


boroughs. This bill was brought in to} penses ought to be, so as to prevent the 
remedy those inconveniencies. It was ssibilits f disput 5 | » SECO! ly int 


found in 1835 that in many towns the | was to make a provision for expenses that 
corporate jurisdiction did not extend over| were not already provided for. Ther 
half the extent of several towns, whilst in | was another point. It was considered ne- 
many others a large portion of the rural cessary to remove doubt as to the postage 
districts were attached tothem, and called | of writs and returns. At present thi 
the liberties of the borough. In some of | writ was sent down by post, but it was 
these places it was found very inconve- | considered necessary to send’ 
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turn in a chaise and four. Now he 


thought it was as important to provide for 
the safe arrival of the writ as that it 
should be sent up with care after the 
return had been made. It was proposed 
that the expense in this respect should be 
done away with. The hon. Member was 
proceeding to explain other provisions of 
the bill, when 
The House was counted out, 


Oe eee ed 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 15, 1838. 


MinutEs.] Bill. 
Clergy. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Lonpon, from the 
Clergy of the Isle of Man, to continue the See of Sodor 
and Man.—By the Duke of CLEVELAND, from Baptists 
of Stockton-upon-Tees, and another place, by the Ear] of 
ALBEMARLE, from Hadleigh, Woodbridge, Sutton, and 
other places, by the Earl of FALMoutH, from Truro, by 
the Earl of Devon, from Ivy-bridge (Devon), by Lord 
Dacre, from Bradley, and a place in Hertfordshire, by 
the Earl of ILcHesterR, from the Dissenters of High- 
bridge, and from the Baptists, Mariners’ Chapel, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Society of Friends, the Unita- 
rian Congregation, and the Independent Congregation of 
Bridgewater, by the Earl of BuRLINGTON, from Mansfield, 
Notts, two places in Westmoreland, and one place in Lan- 
eashire, by the Earl of SrrapsroKE, from Stradbroke, 
Aldeburgh, and four other places in the county of Suffolk, 
and by Lord BrouGHam, from many places in England, 
particularly Yorkshire and Lancashire, for the immediate 
abolition of Negro Apprenticeship.—By the Earl of 
ALBEMARLE, from Dromore, against the proposed Poor- 
law for Ireland.—By Lord REDESDALE, from Lyme Regis, 
against the system of National Education.—By Lord 
BrouGHAM, from Herne Bay, and from the Mechanies’ 
Institution at Leamington Priors, in favour of the Bill 
for establishing National Education; from Dunfermline, 
the first United Associate Congregation of Paisley, the 
United Congregation of Paisley, the in- 
habitants of a parish in the county of Haddington, the 
Albion-street Chapel (Glasgow), the Sessional Relief Con- 
gregation of Dumbarton, and from three places in Lan- 
cashire, against additional Endowment to the Scotch 
Chureh; from Yarmouth, for the abolition of Capital 
Punishments; and from the Working Men’s Association 
of Braintree and Bockend, for a repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Read a second time :—Residence of the 


Associate 


ABoLiTion or NeGro APPRENTICE- 
suip.] The Duke of Wellington having 
presented a petition for the abolition of 
negro apprenticeship on the Ist of August 
next, wished to ask the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) what course he in- 
tended to pursue on this point, whether he 
meant to introduce a separate bill to abo- 
lish the system, or to propose a clause by 
way of amendment to the Bill at present 
before the House ? 

Lord Brougham said, that this was a 
vst proper question to put. He intended 
to propose an amendment of the Abolition 
Act by substituting the words “Ist of 
August, 1838,” for the “ Ist of August, 
1840,” as the period for the determina- 
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tion of the apprenticeship system. He 
should be able to discuss its merits in a 
few observations. He would introduce it 
before the Easter recess, but he did not 
propose to take any further step till after 
Easter. There would be no disadvantage 
in this course, because sufficient time 
would be left between that period and the 
Ist of August, even if the Bill were al- 
lowed to pass, and if it were not to pass, 
the delay would not signify. 

The Duke of Jellington wished to 
know whether the amendment would be 
proposed in the present Bill ? 

Lord Brougham replied, that the Bill 
already introduced incorporated all his 
resolutions but the last, which he consi- 
dered as the only one of vast importance ; 
this he was determined not to carry out by 
any side wind, but to bring it distinctly 
before the House in a separate measure ; 
he should not, therefore, move it as an 
amendment to the Ministerial Bull. 


Negro Apprenticeship. 


Etecrions InN IrELAND.| The Earl 
of Waeklow presented a petition from a 
barony in the county of Cork, complaining 
of the interference of Catholic priests at 
elections. With this part of Ireland he 
was not immediately connected; but he 
believed that the petition was respectable, 
aud he knew that it was numerously 
The petitioners wished him to 
call the particular attention of their Lord- 
ships to the grievances, injury, and incon- 
which the 
subject in consequence of the interference 
of the priests in the clections in Ireland. 
The petitioners stated, that, owing to the 
inflammatory language used by a Roman 
Catholic pricst in the county of Cork, an 
oficer commanding a detachment of sol- 
diers was oblized to withdraw his men 
from the chapel, and the petitioners hoped 
that the House would pass a law 
hibiting the priests from interfering in 
elections. He was well aware of the ex- 
istence of the grievance against which the 
petitioners prayed for protection. At the 
same time be was of opinion that no one 
would think of calling on Parliament 
directly to interfere to prevent this or any 
other class of men from using the influ- 
ence which they might possess over their 
fellows in election matters: but although 
they could not prevent the evil by direct 
compulsion, yet he thought that they 
might do so by indirect means. The evil 
did not consist in the interference of the 


sione d, 


ventence, to petitioners were 


pro- 








fide intention to remedy this evil, 
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Roman Catholic priesthood to influence 
legal voters in the exercise of their right, 
but what he most objected to was, their 
bringing to the poll those who did not 
possess such a right, and who perjured 
themselves by giving a vote which they 
did not. le; rally possess. This was the 
power which the Legislature ought to 
interfere with, and give a remedy against 
its exercise. It was, therefore, with much 
satisfaction that be saw, by the votes ot 
the other House of Parliament, that her 
Majesty’s Ministers had introduced a mea- 
sure which would go a great way towards 
remedying the evil of which the | 

tioners complained. Of course he could 
not know the provisions of that Bull at 
present, but, ones it came before their 
Lordships’ House, if i 
correct the ) 
existed, and which had existed ever since 
the first establishment of a register in 
1829, if there appeared on the Biila bona 


vicious svstem which now 


le wou 


} 
most cheerfully co-opt rate with her Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers, and endeavour to pass it. 


But if the Bill should turn out to be the 
same as a few Sessions a go reached their 


Lordships, and which, under the guise of 


amendment. bore the evidence of being a 
rank and gross job, placing at the disposal 
of Government the appointment of the 
revising barristers, he should feel it his 
duty to do the same with the present Bill 
as he did with the former, and move its 
rejection. 

Lord Brougham remarked, that th 
noble Lord had not hit upon one remedy 
which might be effectual—that a measure 
should be proposed making a stat pro- 

vision for the Roman Catholic clergy. 
His belief was, that such a_ provision 
would be strenuously opposed by the 
clergy at first, but would afterwards be 
quietly received, 

Petition laid on the table. 


Yromanry Corprs.| The Earl of Had- 
dington, in reference to a conversation 
which took place on Tuesday night, wished 
to observe, that in the returns of the num- 
ber of yeomanry corps to be disbanded on 
the 3lst of March instant, he found that 
no less than six corps were to be dis- 


missed in Scotland, of which four were 
entire regiments, and two only nele 


troops. Now, the noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Viscount Melbourne) h “or stated, that 
, he rM: aye sty 


in the selection for dismis 


{Marcu 


15} Election Committee. )02 


Government was guided by two circum- 
stances; one was, the fact of their being 
single troops, and the other was the ne- 


| 


cessity of reco sidering the co 


nstitution of 
those corps which were raised a some- 
what hasty manner during the incendiary 
fires of 1830. Now, the last of tl se 


reasons did not apply to Scotland, where 
there were no fires, and where many of 
1] troops were raised before that t ( 
r] vi 1, th re to ask nobl 
nt wt th ra oie COI of ve 
1 exist in Seotland afte 
of Mare ] tant ¢ 

Viscount Welbourne believed, that there 
WoO - but | was not perfectly awar 
h v the case stood, but at any rate he 
believed that this force was not likely to 
be called for in that part of the country. 


The Earl of Ha ddington was afraid that 
in Edinburgh county, and in the counties 
of Renfrew, Lanark, and Stirling, where 
there was a manufacturing | pula tion, 
that force might be required, and they 
were left entirely destitute ? : 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 15, 1838. 


MINt Petitions presented. By Mr. Grote, Mr. 
\ se 1 other MEMBE » from various 

' of the Cal 
Cartow (County) Erection Com- 


MI EE. Mr. P. St. John Mi, ldmay a ap- 


peared at the Bar of the House, and re- 


» ! that the County of Carlow Election 
Committee having met on that morning, 
it was found, that on Members, 


Oa ee ca 


Lord Robert ¢ irosvenor, was prev nted by 
ilness from attending, and the Committee 
had therefore adjourned until eleven 
to -morrow. 

Mr. Mackinnon said, that as a Member 
of the Committee, as some informality 
had taken place, he felt it to be his duty to 
bring the circumstances under the notice 
After the ballot had taken 
place, and the Committe: had been 
struck on Tue sday, and the Mem! 

| vorn, they 


of the I] use, 


ers had 
preceeded to their 
room, and the noble Lord, the Member for 
C} ste! Lord R. Gt svenor), Was elected 
to act as their chairman. He accordingly 
took the chair, and acted in the capacity 
that afternoon, and the 


Pr ‘ | = ] 
Committee eventually adjourned until 





) 


half-past three o’clock the next day. On 
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their meeting at that hour, however, the 
noble Lord stated, that he was uncertain 
whether state of 
might not prevent his performing the 
duties of his office, and he, therefore, re- 
quested the hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Winchester to act in his place. ‘This 
met with no opposition from the Com- 
mittee, and the hon. Member tock the 

‘formed the 


' P } ) . . . 
chair and per usual duties of a 


he delicate his health 


“. » y y ~~ . 4] 4 4 
chairman. Now, on referring to the Act 
. ! 1 ae eae “a ar s 
for the rezulation of election Committees, 


the 9th Geo, 4th, it appeared by the 37th 
section, that the chairman first appointed 
must continue toact except in case of death 
or unavoidable absence on the ground of 
illness. According to his inter; 


pretation of 
the Act, he believed, that 1 


o individual 
Member of the Committee could by any 
means absent himself unless with the 
sanction of this House, which must be 
obtained on evidence produced at then 
Bar, that he was unable to attend. This 
regulation with regard to the sanction of 
the House being obtained, was grounded 
on the 43d section of the same Act; and 
he apprehended that if the provisions 
were not complied with, the proceedings 
of the Committee were illegal. If the 
noble Lord, therefore, were properly ap- 
pointed chairman in the first instance, 
what had been done by the hon. Member 
for Winchester was informal; and if not, 
the absence of the noble 
events, would only be justified on per- 
mission granted by the House, or evidence 
produced. He therefore 
duty to state the grounds of his objection 
to the Committee this morning, and most 
of its Members agreed with him, that the 
doubts which he entertained were reason- 
able. He desired now to ascertain whe- 
ther, under the provisions of the statute, 
the hon. Member for Winchester could be 
supposed to have been legally elected 
chairman? and if not, whether the pro- 
ceedings which took place yesterday were 
informal; and whether the Committee, 
therefore, ought not to begin de novo? 
It had been stated, that it was not neces- 
sary that the same chairman should con- 
tinue to sit throughout the continuance 
of the sittings of the Committee, but that 
the Committee had a right to appoint a 
new chairman every day, but on looking 
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absence from illness,” his presence was 
prevented. The words of the 43d section 
were, that no Member should be allowed 
to absent himself from the Committee 
unless he should first have obtained leave 
from the Hous ‘* on 
lL on oath,” and such 
Committee should not sit unless all the 
Members elected to serve upon it should 


pera 
be assembied together, except in the ease 


Election Committee. 


special cause 
I 


1 } » 
SHOWN, anda Veriil 


of | ave of al sCLice€ h ving peen obi Line d. 
He be veed to s Ly; that he had no motive 
whatever in bringing forward this matter, 
except that of satisfying the Members of 
the Committee of the legality of their 
p sand providing for the interests 

the parties concerned, because, if the 
proceedings of the Committee should turn 
out to have been informal, they would 
all have been of no avail. At present, as 
the Committee was constituted, there were 
some doubts whether any warrant signed 
by the chairman, the hon. Member for 
Winchester, would be considered as 
legal. 

Mr. P. St. John Mildmay said, that he 
wished to state to the House, that when 
he was called upon to take upon himself 
the office of Chairman, it was with the 


oceeding 


} 
t 
c 

Ot 


/ unanimous consent of the Committee, and 


Lord, at all] 


thought it his | 





at the clauses of this Act, he thought it | 


was pretty clear that a chairman, when 
once elected, should continue to act as 
chairman until, “ by death or necessary 


uuder the firm belief, that he was doing 
right, and on this ground. ‘The House 
sent the Committee from the table to 
make its own arrangements with respect 
to their proceedings, and in his recollec- 
tion—a recollection of nearly twenty years 
—the House had always been very 
cautious how it interfered in matters of 
this description, and the only cases in 
which they did interfere were those where 
the Members of the Committee had been 
altered. The election of the Chairman 
was always left to the discretion of the 
Committee ; and, therefore, if it was for the 
convenience of the parties, as well as of 
the Committee, that the Chairman should 
be changed, the House would not inter- 
fere with the arrangement. ‘The reason for 
which the Conimittee was not permitted to 
be changed was, that, independently of its 
Members being altered, the number was 
reduced. 

Sir E. B. Sugden said, that he con- 
ceived that the question was one simply 
of law, founded on the Act. On the sec- 
tion he was clearly of opinion that the 


Committee, having once appointed a 


Chairman, had no power to alter their 
choice, except in the two cases pointed 
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out. Ifthis rule were not strictly followed 
great mischief might be produced, for by 


the statute a casting voice was given to| 
the Chairman, but if this rule was not per- | 


sisted in, who would have the power ol 
deciding? There 
difficulty whatever in the case if 
Lord had followed the provisions of tl 
Act, and had applied to the Ho 
on leave having been obtained, | 
have absented himself from the Committ 


would 


the noot 


on the ground of illness, and a i 
Chairman might have been appointed 

would only have been doing that tn 
legal and formal way, which had b 


done informally. ‘This case was not t 


of an election of a new Chairman, 


{ 


office from one 


only of the transfer of the 
individual to another, without proper au- 
thority. 

to what would be the consequence of 
act of the Committee. | y | 
come to the vote, and theright of t] 


Then, another question 


Chairman to give the casting vote sh l 
occur, the House would has consid 
whetherthe acts of the Committ 
in consequence of tl it act of th Mairnian 
Those acts which were merely mini 

he thought, would not be void it | 


that if they cam 


dings must be d m 


was of 
vote, 
to be 
must be held void. 

Mr. I. Steuart said, that a Com: 
could only 


opinion, 


pre cet 
] . , s 


1 a 7 
illegal, and in consequent 


their 


communicat Oo ft bi 


through a chairman, and this officer could | 1 


only be appointed by the 


Under the circumstances of t pre nt} 


case, therefore, the House could not int 
fere. 

Mr. Goulburn said, 
course of his 
known an instance 
originally elected by 
deposed, and another chosen in his stead. 
If the chairman were prevented by 
illness from attending, the 
seat then became vacant, and the Com 
mittee might proceed to elect another hon. 
Member of their body to preside ove 
them; and having done so, report th 
fact to the House. The House would 
then deal with it. But if the system ot 
deposing chairmen were adopted—if they 
changed a chairman to-day, they might 
also change their chairman at any 
time; and a regular contest of parties i1 
the Committee might thus e. The 
chairman of this Committee had committed 


that in the wl 
experience he had _ neve 
in which the chairmat 
a Committee was 


rious 


chairman’s 


aris 


{Maren 15} 


have been no} 


( Ommittee. | 
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Viscount Howick would appeal to the 
House whether this was not an unusual 
mode of examination towards a medical 
man called to that bar? He thought, that 
there was ample evidence before the 
House, that the noble Lord was not able 
to attend. Of all the manifestations of 
party feeling that had ever been shown in 
that House, he thought that that just ex- 
hibited was the most extraordinary, and 
he could not believe, that any Gentlemen 
in that House could 
feelings to such an extent as had been 
shown, 
that he 
mittee, and when that statement was con- 


When an bonourable man stated 
was 


{COMMONS} 


| 


have carried their | 


not able to attend a Com- 
| would it not 


tirmed on oath by a medical practitioner, | 


he did not think any person would insist 
upon carrying that examination further ; 
and, with a total disrezard to all delicacy, 
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Committees. With regard to the imputa- 
tion that had been thrown out by th 
noble Lord of being actuated by party 
feeling, he would undoubtedly say that 
there was no party feeling in the inquiry 
on his side of the House. He repeated 
that he and others on his side of the 
House were not actuated by party feelings. 
The House micht dispose of the matter as 
it thought fit, but he should not persevere 
in the question he had put to the witness. 

The Attorney-General said, that if any 
hon. Gentleman thought that the question 
should be put to the witness, of course he 
could insist on its being answered. But 
be disrespectful to the noble 
Lord, as well as a want of de licacy, to In- 


sist on areply? Since the question was 


| put from the Chair, the medical man said 


press questions into the nature of the com- | 


plaint under which the noble Lord laboured. 


The noble Lord could have no other cause 


than illness for not attending the Com- | 


mittee, and he would put i 


feeling of the House whether such a line 


of examination should be persevered in 7 
He, for one, objected to such a course of 
examination being persisted in, 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson felt called upon 
to make a few observations in answer to 
what had fallen from the noble Lord. He 
should regret showing a want of prope! 


feeling or any deficiency in point of delt- 


t to the good | 


| his side of 


cacy, but he had asked the question be- | 


cause he thought that the public had a 


right to be satisfied on this point, and he | 


also thought, that he heard the Speaker 
ask the nature of the complaint under 
which the noble Lord suffered. He did 
not hear that question put from the chat 
answered, and having but a short experi- 
ence in that House, he conceived that no 
question would be addressed to a witness 
from the chair which should not b 
wered, The noble Lord said, that they 
had the word of 


ans- 


an honourable man that 
he was too unwell to attend, and that that 
should satisfy the House; but if that were 
the case, why were they to go through 
the form of calling a medical man and 
examining him on oath, and to allow him 
to give no information on the subject ? 
He should not address a question to a 
medical attendant which he did not con- 
ceive that person was bound to answer, 
and he eould tell the House that the 
public looked with anxiety and jealousy 
at their proceedings as regarded election 


| in office. 


that Lord Robert Grosvenor was so ill as 
After 
such evidence, he put it to the hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite whether they would per- 
sist in this line of examination. 

Mr. Goulburn would not have said one 
word upon the subject had it not been for 
the language of the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary at War. The noble Lord had taxed 
the House with being actuated 


to be unable to attend in his place. 


in deciding on that subject by party views 
and party f What had that side 
of the House to gain by the keeping Lord 
Robert Grosvenor onthe Committee? If 
there was any party 
be most 


eings, 


feeling, they should 
to facilitate his removal 
from the Committee, because the noble 
Lord came down the other night and 
voted in the majority on the question 
respecting the government of Canada, 
which retained the present Administration 
He saw the noble Lord on that 


anxious 


| occasion, and as he knew him, he was glad 





to see him in improved health; he was 
now sorry to find that it was otherwise. 
If, therefore, they were actuated by party 
feelings, they should be anxious to have 
the noble Lord removed from the Com- 
mittee, and there was nothing in the ques- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Bandon, which entitled the 
noble Lord to put such a construction on 
it. ‘The question had been put from the 
Chair, and no answer had _ been returned 
to it; and his hon. Friend did that which 
was his obvious course—he repeated the 
question, and the noble Lord opposite 
was pleased to make an attack on him, 
Viscount Fowick said, that when he 
rose to object to the question, he did not 





en a 
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think of imputing to the hon. and learned 
Member individually his being actuated by 
party feelings, but he wished to put it to 
the hon. Member himself, if he had not 
inadvertently asked a question which was 
not necessary? What led him to impute 
party feeling was the shout of doubt and 
taunting cheer which he heard spread 
from one end of those benches to the 
other when he said that he was sure the 
House would feel, that the examination 
had been earried far enough, 

Sir RF. Inglis observed, that the noble 
Lord, in no measured terms, had stigma- 
tised that side of the House with want of 
delicacy and party spirit, and as he was 
one of those who called “order!” it oc 
curred to him that the noble Lord accuse: 
the Speaker as much as hon, Members on 
the Opposition benches, and he had in- 
tended to rise and defend the Chair from 


oo 


the nobie Lord, who was cheered by Gien- 
tlemen opposite when the noble Lord 
accused him and his Friends of a want of 
delicacy in persisting in putting a questiot 
which had been put from the Chair. If 
the noble Lord thought fit to retract t 
charge, he would say no more; if not, 
should call upon the Speaker to desire that 
some explanation might be given of th 
charge affecting the whole of his 
the House. ‘The 
site might be re o 
want of delicacy, but he desired the nobli 
Lord to explain what he meant | y such 
charge. 

Mr. Warburton had no doubt that th: 

] 


} 
| 
‘ 


side of 
hon. Gentlemen « ppo- 


| ~ 
ardless of the charge of 


question, as originally put by the 
Speaker, was perfectly regular; but th 
manner in which the witness, a profes- 


sional man, avoided 
nature of the disease made him con- 
ceive that the gentleman had a delicacy, 
as to professional contidence, in answering 
the question. He thought that, at any 
rate, the question should not be pressed. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that if hi 
had had the slightest notion that there 
was any objection to the question being 
answered, he would not have pressed it. 

Mr. Mildmay moved, that Lord Robert 
Grosvenor should be excused from further 
attendance on the Carlow Election Com- 
mittee. 

Motion agreed to. 


Sp aking as to the 


Corn-L ws. | Mr. Valliers rose to 
make the motion of which he had given 
notice concerning the Corn-laws, He was 


{Marcu 15} 


| 


justice to it. 


| necessity. 
ithe removal of 
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well aware of the nature of the interest 
belonging to this question—of the great 
importance of it to the country at large— 
and of his own utter incompetency to do 
He might be asked, how it 
happened that a person of his humble pre- 
tensions should take upon himself the 
duty of bringing a question of this import- 
ant character before the House; but he 
would not stop to inquire whether, on 
such a subject, the ability of the advocate 
was likely to influence success, If how- 
bringing the question forward, the 
fitness of the advocate was to forma prins 
cipal consideration, all he could say was, 
that his name would not have been seen 
in connection with a subject of such great 
and vital importance. But the question 
was, not what business he had to bring it 
forward, but why was it that the intelligent 
manufacturing and commercial commu- 
nity of the country deemed it essential to 
their interests that it should be brought 
under discussion in that House. Those 
to whom the elective franchise had been 
Bill, deemed the 
Corn-laws one of the greatest wrongs of 
the unreformed Parliament, and the reason 
why they had sought the franchise was, 
because it would enable them to test the 
disposition of the new Parliament on this 
subject. He appeared there 
organ of the Opinions of those 


these laws altered, andalthough he had no 


ever, In 


t f 
a t 


given by the Reform 


as the humble 
who wished 


personal pretensions of his own to enforce 


his views, still he would not shrink from 


expressing it as his opinion, that of all the 


wrongs which the unreformed Parliament 
had inflicted—of all the errors and injust- 
ice of that body, these unrighteous laws, 
which raised the price, while they limited 
the amount, of human subsistence, were 
the most shameful and injurious. He 
might be told, that it was idle to moot 
such a matter atthe present moment, and 
that he could have no prospect of success. 
lle was not blind to the fact, but still he 
thought the people had a right to sé ek for 
justice from that House. He was one of 
who shared in the opinion, that con- 
the constitution of the 
country tended only to evil, and, there- 
fore, he was not friendly to any change 
which was not recommended by obvious 
The time would arrive when 
taken 
into consideration by the Lecislature ; and 
when it did, neither that nor the other 
House of Parliament could withhold from 


those 


stant changes in 


those laws must be 
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the people the justice they demanded by 
means of either privileges power. He 
could not shut his eyes to the fact, that 
numbers were daily withdrawing then 


a 
confidence from th Li gislature for t] 


or 


eS 

manner in which they dealt with this 
question, but he called on them to give 
some littie consideration to the wishes of 
those whom they would require to check 
and repress, should violence make its ap- 
pearance amongst them, [He heard from 
all parts of the country that the people 
despaired of redress. Instead of relaxin 

the bonds of those who had passea thes 

laws, the Reform Bill had strengthened 


them; and now the peoy 
that 


no alternative would ? left to the 


but that of extorting from their fears wha 
they denied to justic The people com- 
plained that the Hous p st} nea nd 
neglected th re ‘rests of the country a 
larve in order to favour that cla vhiel 
was most previ ailing in tl two branches 
of the Le gislature > but he ti ted that 
they would now enter into the considera- 
tion of the question with all the favour 
and attention which it deserved. It might 


{COMMONS} 


led | 


| 


be said, that this was not a fit time to 
bring forward the question, becaus re | 
was no excitement on the subj ct But he 
thought that it was not wise to postpone 
the consid ration of so in rt t a que 
tion until there would be neit cal 35 
nor leisure to discuss it. Ife considered 
this aseasonable time to bring forward 
this question, when funds were ratsed for 
evabling labou 3s to< ate to cot 

where they might obt the food h 
they could net o nat hon \' in 
Parliament i outof Parliament DY 
were standing forth as the | tes of | 
the oppressed poor and the enslaved fac- 
tory children, had he not a right to call 
upon all those to support his motion? He 
could not believe, that those who ep ned 


’ and 


seats in that is consideration 
out of it, by professions of sympa ithy for 
the poor, under the rigours of the Poor 
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Now, what did this 
protection mean? If security against 
danger, he would readily assent to the 

definition; but that was not the 
What, then, was it? Why, an evil to the 
mmunity at large, though an advantage 
to the landed int rests ; and it was against 
such a principle that he had to contend, 
because he thought it not only indefinite 
but unjust. The effect of machinery had 
been considerable inextending production ; 
but he believed all those discoveries which 
we to « were attended 
with run and dist , to 
thos superseded by such means 
nts. They had not 


ceived any protection or compensation 
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without protection. 


case. 


CC 


: ] 
nt conomise labour 


1, Inet nyenience, ress 


who were 


} 
employm« 


for the injury dene to them, though the 
Legislature had eiven rewards and en- 
couravement to those who invented ma- 
chinery for economising labour, with a 
view to reduction in the price of articles 
of manufacture, Was this fair? Did 


to machinery 
to all other cases where em- 
ded When the 


nplained of » effects of 


| ument applicable 


hot the 
i 


equany appis 


ars 


ployment was 
labourers ¢ thre ts 


machinery, they were told, that they were 
iznorant of their own interests, inasmuch 
is the use of machinery rather increased 
ban diminished labour. [rue; but then 
this P| licable to a whole class, and 
not to an individual. There w he 
believed, no instance wl human em- 
ployment had been superseded in which 
rreat distress was not occasioned. He 
night mention many, but he would only 
take that of the pre S Now, what Was 
t effect produced in Paris by the appli- 
cation of machinery to the business of 
printing 2? Why, that 6,000 persons were 


the of 
he employment of 
business, but 
did it follow 
t had 


} oe 
rendered destitu 


h d 


use 
machinery 
60,000 persons in t 
because that was t 

that the 6,000 persons whom it 
deprived of employment were not injured ? 
[t was well known that men experienced 


he case, 


law, would now shri from sustaining | great difficulty in passing from one em- 
their cause. He would now proceed to | pl yyment to another. The truth of this 
state the grounds on which he believed | observation was strikingly illustrated in 
the Corn-laws oppressive and injurious, | the case 2 the hand-loom weavers, who 
He would first inquire into the purpose | had remained in great distress ever since 


aud p of the Corn- 


be li V d 


neiple 
that their 
to the | interest, and that they w 
only. justified on the ground of e 
It was alleged, 


val Peek osigun 
could not compete with the foreigt 


purpose was prote 
; } i i 

anded 
edienc wa 
Eaisial farmer 


1 grower 


that the 





nvention came into use, 
Phis invention superseded their employ- 
nt. He might be told, that private 
inconyeulence must yield to public good, 
he should like to know whether, if 


but | 


Dr. pomecke | 
1 pe 


me 


the people were sufficiently powerful, they 
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could not insist upon protection in this or] tion, and that it relied mor upon imports 
any Other instance? Suppose, for exam- | and exports than upon the amount of 
ple, there was a majority of hand-loom | taxation paid by the landowners. He 
weavers in that and the other House | thought the noble Lord opposite could 
of Parliament, would they not, in such | not deny this. It was nodoubt true, that 
a case, prohibit the power-looms, or, at | there were fallacies abroad on this subject ; 
all events, enact that, until the cloth | but he must fairly say, that he regarded 
produced by hand labour had reached | the monopoly not only as without excuse, 
acertain price, that produced by power it as anil ud av injury. There was 
should bear a fluctuating amo { Oo! no mysi y woul ti revenue, and he 
duty? He could 

tween the case of the hand-loom weavers | suffer, to point out the particular branch 
and that of the landowners, and hejin which the deficiencies would occur, 
thought that the argument applicab te With respect to the Customs and Excise 


}* 4) : 1 1 1 ! 
e no ditterence be- ould wish those who said it would 


> 
the one was equally applicable to th | they fot give three-fourths, or seventy- 
other. This might be regarded as met wo per cent., of the whole revenu e;and 
political economy, and It ml { e said ld} { ite ( that those branche Ss 


that, although such abstract notions might | would sustain any diminution if the 





do in France, they would not wer in poly ( laws were abolished ? 
England. Suppose a plan heati fe thoucht ( | He wished to 
their chambers without the expense of |show to what extent the country was 
coals were invented, he should like t ndebted to tl la ed interest relatively 
know what would be said by th ‘Oal- t th commer il miterest WV th re Spt ct to 
owners. Would they not call for pro- | their contributions to the revenues of the 
tection, like the landowners, and would | count V Int ( ton manufactul 

they not support their claims by argu- | it appear 1, that there wer upWw 

ments equally strong? Happily, how- | seventeen milli ns annually paid in wag 
ever, they were only a small body, as th id when this amount was paid in wages 
disposition in favour of monopoly which | to the consumers of other produce by one 
they had evince d show ed Vv h it the y Wou | branch of 1 I tures alor - ar uld it be 
do if the y were a pows rfulas t land- y | rer id, that w were indebte d 


: 1] | } “Pane } 4] . 
owners. If the House would resolve Corr vs for e maintenance o 


itself into Committce he should certainly r | revenl It was fact well 





move for a repeal of tl whole of th : ; t at those periods in which 
duties on corn, nor would he be det r manufactures were in the most 
from doing so by the argument that « ourishine state, our Exe was most 
object of th« pro ction wl h tueyv | fruitiul ; nd \ Vy I t > Was proved 
afforded was the keeping up of th re-|to | the , should they make the 
venue of the country. It would be un- oductive cia pay more for the food 
just and unwise where the home article | that they isumed than was necessary 
was taxed to allow the foreign article, I iy puoi 1? Now if respe et 
which was not taxed, to c mM} ste with ; to the as 1 taxes. H W Id ask, 
it; but he denied that the Corn-laws | did the landlords | more of the assessed 


operated as a protection to the revenue. taxes than the commercial and industrious 


Now, with respect to the glass trade, he | cla fthe community? No such thing, 
would admit, that it would be unjust to| for, on the contrary, the landowners and 


allow untaxed class to come into com- t] wricultural « sses were reli ved from 
petition with glass which was taxed, but | many kinds of taxation which other classes 


the question was very different when they | in the country id to pay. They were 
came to the question of Jand. Land was} relieved from t House tax, from the 
of different fertility. Some land would | window tax, from the horse tax, from a tax 


produce only one bushel the acre, while | on dogs, and from a tax as they all knew, 
other land would yield as much as thirty. ] as when land passed by descent, while, on 
The taxation, therefore, fell very differ- | the contrary, the inheritors of personal 
ently, and they should take care that | property were subject to the payment of 


they were not giving a bounty to some | the probate duty and taxes of that nature. 
as well as a protection to others. He] He contended, that the landowners in 
was prepared to contend that the revenue | 

derived no advantage from this protec- i tained did not contribute equally to the 


l i gq’ 1 . 
ynose iavour those Vorm-laws were malin. 
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support of the revenue 
of the community. The 
they bore to the other cl 


community was supposed 
eight per cent 


relation which 
| of 


to be twenty 
though the usual calcula- 


tion was, that the relation was one fourth. | heavily 
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with other classes | community who suffered from the oppres- 


sion of the Corn-laws should have some 


the | indemnity or relief in return, “ But,” said 


the landowners, ‘‘ we are entitled to pro- 
tection, as the malt-tax presses more 
upon us than upon the other 


Could they show, that they contributed | classes, and as it also prevents us from 
to the burthens of the country in the | selling so much of our barley as we should 
same proportion? Were they able to! sell were it not in existence.” Now he 
show, that the maintenance of the revenue | denied that proposition entirely ; but, sup- 
depended more on them than on hers, | posing it to be true, what inference had 
and that they were tl yy entitled to] he a right to draw from it Surely this— 
consideration with rv to th - | that if the malt-tax pressed heavily on the 
emptions which they d at the | agricultural interest, the bread-tax pressed 
expense of the other classes of the com-|heavily on the other classes, and that if 
munity? Let the ad tes of tl 1} the agricultural interest had a right to say, 
interest come forward to prove a proposition | “ Take off the malt-tax and we shall sell 
of this kind, and he would be prepared | more of our barley,” other interests had a 
to prove the cont uy. ‘Th were some | right to say, “ Take off the bread-tax, and 
persons who were ready on all sions | we shall be enabled to buy and you to sell 
of this kind to fall back « the local | more wheat. Unfortunately the land- 
charges. He would lad to heat a | owners had at present a monopoly of both 
statement to t] fect, that the Corn-laws | wheat and barley; they had even more— 
should be maintained as an indemnity to | for th y had a monopoly of the market 
the landed interest fi 1 s| that | an th land. But, said others of the 
they contributed to the supportof those | country gentlemen, ‘© We must have pro- 
local charges. But t ehat ltection, because it is as mucha part of 
charges that we fixed on ) lou system as it Is a part of the ma- 
and on other property |! land | nuf tur ystem of the country.’ 
There were many ¢ in hich e | Now. wha is the | rinciple of this arcu- 
land was exempt from ch s for which |ment, if indeed argument it could be 
the small trad in wW vil | -alled ? Was it ; ly other than this ? 
The landownei plained, that they |‘ If you, t manufacturers, feel your- 
were liable exclusively t nayment of | selves at liberty to take that from the 
the county ral nd of hig 3: | ox untry to which you have no just richt 
but this comp! it of th then | too do we, the c yuntry gcentlemen.” 
selves knew, was most unfou |. Those | But did the matter rest here? No. The 
rates fell on houses as well as on land, and | manufacturer had only a protection of 
it was not s mut th | | 5; on 190 or at most of 5V pel cent, whilst the 
whom they were charged, as the | . | land ner had a protection of SO if not 
holders. Jesides 1 l leave to}100 per cent The manufacturers of 
remind the e try Gentle hat d 1G at Britain did not wish for protection ; 
ing the last three years tl ricultura hey repudiated the principle of imposing 
interest had been relieved of y burdens | duties in order to give theit productions 
to which it had been former] exp d.}an undue p f¢ ce ver th of other 
‘To say nothing « f minor taxes ch had untries. ‘The imposition of such duties 
been repealed, was it not notorious that | greatly enhance the cost of production, 
within that time half of the county-rat and th yw of no real service in secu- 
had been charged on the consolidated | ring a market for the staple manufactures 
fund ?—that the New Poor-law had di | yf this country, as that object was sufh- 
minished the poor-rates to nearly ¢ half | ciently attained by their superior quality 
of their former amount? And that the | and cheapness. It was said, that it was 


value of land had been greatly ised 
in every part of England by the operation 
of the Tithe Commutation . Heas- 
serted, that such had been the conss quence 
of the Tithe Commutaion Act: and as 
the landowners had been thus benefitted, 
he thought, that those members of the 


inere 


4 +t 
ACL 





necessary to maintain the corn laws asa 
politicalfin stitution—-that they were essen- 
tial tothe preservation of our old consti- 
tutional s: but this was an argu- 
ment which bad no weight with him. He 


stem 5 


S\ 


thought that the resources of a country 
would be developed with the greatest ad- 
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vantage by employing the population in | pea d, t re would 


= | 
those pursuits which the natural e i removed ip would 
lities of the country p ed out as best ly i 
fitted for them. It was gwenerally | t \ t ( { 1 North 


lated, that 52,000,000 quarters of in u 


were produced inthis e ntrv. U 


he would estimate that 2 
consumed by | it t ( 
the remaining O,UU i | 
to market for sale. He | ( \ ed 
calculated th it t if \ f n 
lose 12s. on « h qu { in t rn I 
the ports being op [ 1, that 
quantity of \ heat ) ul 
1 t | } 


’ 


qu irters 


rists, if the Corn-la I to off 


J 


be 15,6 JO LUI 

this represented 
| s | 

ally by the country { 1 mal , ev il 


the Corn-laws, 1 Ss 
from the pockets 


to enrich t | led me P 
Wwa 1 waste ol } ) they 
import it ¢ g.'3 

of ill-paid public s 
asearching and sometimes misp! , which 
my into every depart tof ¢ : t cus rs 


while such an enorm us \ ranu- 


a prodigal was of pul : fro 
suffered to continu Lhe exy loin 
army and nav’ 
by the Corn-la : [n t 
partment tl { 

' 
stated at f { 
y | 1 
Yet, while suchn In I ES a 
keep up a pernic! I ( portant 


ment had so much red lth th 


public servants, 

desirable for anv n S 

to seek employt if t ‘ 
country. While the ofl 


lic dey irtment of tl 11 in 
underpaid, who wou L hay 
tne peop! of this ct try ' 
sacrifice from lo ‘ ~~ tO] 
annu lly, not to vain asin : s had 
revenue, but t ugment 4 0 peal t 
of a small class of 

should detain the House too long ) ' { no ac- 


to trace the Injurious opera n i rs, In 
Corn-laws on the various brat of > ma- 
' het .e ‘ ‘ 

commerce, DUT He Cl iad no LV j ; , ih ( - 


ing out th 
pense of the merca tile navy of | ‘ ing- 
tain. The tv | 

was one of the principal difheu ; Ign 
which the shipowners of this unt \ | i 1¢ than 
had to encounter in competing h : yea W y per 
foreigners. If the Corn-laws were re- difference in the ¢ f producing 
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hosiery in Nottinghamshire, and the price 
at which they were able to import manu- 
factured hosiery from Saxony. Conse- 
quently, it was found more advantageous 
to import foreign hosiery. The 
quence of this was, that we lost a branch 
of trade which was worth 900,000/. 
annually, and, in the two 
Nottingham and Derby, not than 
40,000 persons had, within a few years 
back, been employed in this trade, which 
was now nearly ruined. Forty thousand 
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conse- 


} - 
i@8S8 


persons were thus reduced to a state of 


the most shocking distress. 
ists of this country could not compete 
foreign manufacturers from the 
tive dearness of living in this country, 


the consequence was the extensive intro- 
duction of machinery as a substitute for 


The eapital- 
with 
compara- 
and 


WU 


human labour, and the great increase of 


unemployed hands. This was particularly 
the case with the cotton trade; but it 
must necessarily extend to the rest. In 
France, in Switzerland, and various other 


countries, the manufacturers were now 
successfully competing with England in 
consequence of the cheapness of food and 
of production, and would in a short time 


completely exclude us from the Continental 
markets. ‘There were five millions. of 
people in this country depending on the 
manufacture of cotton goods, and near 
as great a number on the hardware manu- 
facture. Could hon. Members treat their 
interests lightly? Se il witnesses from 
Sheffield had ‘proved, that manufacturers 
to a great extent had left that 
established themselves successfully in the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia; and why ? 
Because bread was there only 
pound, and beef 31d., whilst the corn 
monopolists of this country maintained the 
prices of the former of those articles at 3d. 
and 4d., and the latter at 7d. and 8d.; 
this was the reason we were beaten on our 
strongest ground. But ihe question was, 
of what value to the country was its foreign 
trade? And, on this subject, he did hope 
that hon. Gentlemen who advocated the 
Corn-laws would speak out in the course 
of the debate; because, he found it im- 
possible to meet a manufacturer 
not tell him that the Corn-Jaws were ruin- 
ing the country. He had collected and 
sifted all the evidence he could find with 
reference to foreign trade, and he was 


l¢ 
ly 


town and 


who did 


quite convinced, that the question was, 
whether they would have foreign trade or 
But when the catalogue of 


Corn-laws 
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evils resulting from 


counties of 


lof 18282 It 





Ikd. ay 
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the Corn-laws were 
sumined up, he wanted to know where 
they were to turn for the benetits of those 
laws—-for checring results to the 
munity at large? Twenty-four years had 
now passed under the present or a slightly 
modified system of Corn-laws, and he 
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coln- 


wanted to know what had been the ad- 
vantage which the country had received 
from them during that long period ? 


Where was the class which could speak 
to the beneficial results of these 
concerned their peculiar interests ? Would 
the landowners come forward and repre- 
sent themselves as a happy, prosperous, 
and contented race? They had never 
been in the habit of representing this to 
Why, it was not pos- 
petitions and re- 
their 
there was 


laws as 


be their condition. 
ible to open one of th 
ports which covered the shelves of 
library without declaring that 
conclusive evidence of the pernicious effects 
of these laws. Take the report of the 
Comm en vhich sat in 1821, only five 
years after the Corn-law had passed; why, 
that ve ; report spoke of the great distress 
of the agricultural body which that law 
was passe to prevent; and what did the 
Committee say further? Why, they 
than hinted, they all but expressed, that it 
was the operation of the Corn-laws which 
caused this distress. And, if these evils 


a 
} 
4 


y more 


flowed from the measure of 1815, he 
wanted to know what better results they 
could boast of from the law of 1828? 


What was the prof ssed obj ct of the law 
was to regulate and make 
steady prices of corn. Yet so far was it 
from producing these eftects, so far, at 
least, was it from keeping corn steadily at 
a remunerating price to the grower, that 
it was found necessary, between 1828 and 
1833, to appoint several Committees to 
gg into the causes of agricultural dis- 
tress, Now, he would say, that on nothing 
did the well-being of the farmer depend 
more than on steadiness of prices; but he 
would defy any human being to sit down 
and devise a more effectual means of 
bringing about unsteadiness of prices than 
the Corn-laws. The Corn-laws promised 
the farmer that he should have a certain 
price for his produce, but did they provide 
the means of securing to him that price? 
They promised to the farmer that which 
they could not fulfil; they promised him 
a price of between 60s. and 70s, a quarter 
for his wheat, but they gave no security 
for this ; no effectual means were taken to 
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keep the price up to that standard. They | 
did not guard him against the effects of 
differences of the seasons; against differs 
ences of the soil as between this country 
and Ireland; against improvements in 
cropping and other agricultural opera- 
tions, and therefore they did not tak 

any effectual means to secure the prices 
at a fixed level. He found, indeed, that 
the Dutch, when they wanted to secu 

the monopoly of s} 
accustomed to destroy great quantiti 
every year, and he sa l, that this v 


1 
pices to themsely 


something int lligible. He did not say it 
was just, but it was at least intelligibl 
and a reasonable mode of keeping up th 
price : but in this country no means wl 
ever were taken torender stable the pri 


the cause of all the dist 


of agricultural produce. Now this was 
1} 
i 

prevailed since the enactment of 





tl 
they passed a law assuring the farmer that 
he shall have 70s. a quarter for his wheat 
which immediately after falls to 36s.: thus 
the farmer having speculated upon the 
certainty of getting nearly twice the actual 


sent system of Corn-laws—namely, that 
f 


and is ultimately ruined. In fact, they 
had raised the price of production, and 
limited, at the same time, the fiel 

employment of capital. But ther 
heard of the landed interest, whi 
supposed in that House to includ 
the landowner and the cultivator ; Lj 
vas said, that to repeal the Corn-law 
would throw the land out of cultivation 
and destroy the labourer. Now he would 
ask hon. Gentlemen to remem 


ber wh 

was the condition of the aericultural 
labourer throughout the country in th 
year 1830; was he not in nine cases out 


of tena pauper ¢ Was he not told, that 


his labour w 
not charged in most parishes with som 
oftence against law in breaking machinery 
But did hon. Gentlemen care for th 
labourer in other matters? Would n 
the agricultural labourers, as faras t 
were concerned, rather desire to put a stop 
to the employment of machinery than to 
support the continuance of the 
system of Corn-laws? He had 
the steam-plough If that eceeded, it 
would throw thousancs of labourers out 
employment, but he did not expect, that 
care for the interests of that class would 
prevent its adoption. The labourer, in 
fact, could not be held to be in any way 


] 
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venefited by the Corn-laws, or favourable 
1e nti He had now 
prov 1, that two branches of the landed 


Interest were inimical to the Corn-laws— 


the occupiers and the labourers—and the 
only one remaining was th landholder. 
'o the |] hea d to repeal 
relaw, and thus r¢ ve the country from 

L OTIC) . ind themselves froma 
ld that the 

l { j | by th 

ld ttaxe that cround ; 

l il Ia re t public 
wron’s; al such, the greater the 
ry t ividuals the more strenuous 
ild | is adv , But he called on 

them to consider t | tion of this coun- 
Ury 5 he \ ly nmend m to con- 
template her position, and review het 
history; and he would ask them as poli- 
ticlans whether there was any wisdom in 


maintaining laws which were opposed to 


th ne hic n¢ e and 1 a rests of the people 
it ta 4 ihe y id not stop the pro- 
gress of events t became them to 
pause and consider whether they could 
maintain their present elevated position by 
means of other than 1 influence, and 


fall beneath the pres ure of public opinion 
1 to maintain themselves by resisting 
it. He did think, that this was a question 
1 the interests of a few were on 
d | those of the community on 

t other. He knew it was one which 
d been artfully and unnecessarily mixed 
up with others with which it had no con- 


1 
1" ‘ + } 


n i sitions OF radical changes 

the constitution of the country; but 
there was a eat difference between pro- 
ng the repeal of system which was 
proved to be unsound n prin pl and bad 
in practice, and of measures the advan- 
t s of which were merely speculative. 
But if th vithheld hat he now de- 
manded, and which was just, they would 
be furnishi the advocates of what was 


unjustifiable with an argument in favour 


; : 
theie purposes. Every friend of the 
! . } ee y 1 
( hntry snouid I h s voice Ior the 
+ ] ft | 
repeat of t laws, and for the estab. 


1s as essential to our prosperity as the 
civil and religious liberty for which we 
struggled in form times. We foucht 
for and won the latter; and it was now 
the duty of public men to use their best 
efforts for the emancipation of our com- 


} 


mercial interests. They should look to 
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the welfare of the indu 
the community, and en 
he desions of nature, 


strious classes of 


able them to fulfi 


and, by the ex- 
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‘ommunity, the production of the requisite 


amount of food would consume the whole 
} 


1 sable population existed. In the latter 
} 
cs 





Se ae aT * the whole pnonulatio rit] n 
change of their toi! with their fellow-men, | labour of th damaanall i teu the 
ge a ave +] exception of that small fraction of the 
to obtain an adeqt I wad thei | t Fae . since 
industry. He would now move, that this | P°OP*© which, isiaiceiiinal-aaaaseds uncivilised 
(NE eek oar ; tates of society, would be employed in 
House do resolve itself into a Committ : : J? ; re a 
‘e : TY , ; ‘ those rude arts and manutactures by which 
OI the wht le 1 ise to « n I the i 1 . } ] 7 1 ] ] | 
. . } ) t } clothes ant bods a 
of the 9th of George 4th, c. 69, relati ae 4 seempe i tdeinoa a as am 
1 . Qn the production of the first necessaries 
to the importation of corn. HI ! cots ; 
. ; ’ ! the whole industry of the commu- 
Is motion in this form d 0 pias: : : 
xb src | would, therefore, be expended, and 
the prejudices of % a ae ere Se ; i erie Sel 
F J *, | , ' vidual would produ LV es lauly 
dlls - en eae labour, tle more than suthe od fo 
thems« ives to Lay ( Sra ne : a 
; ‘ ; Wants In such a st ( societ 
he hop ad that they would l it } 
1 Ividuai cou inv amount of 
\ ‘ i STOO af DTI : ( : _ 4 
law as it i at pl 0 | ee , nosable portion 
and would vote for a ¢ eee ; Fy GE 
a ] ] 1 ‘ } i on ae e Tren ier, to 
) be rmowevel 1 i t 1 We ’ ’ . : 
Felt bound, however, 1 employed either for the purp at 
; inten to move { Co: tt MLE RSS : . 
his mtention to move in ti hit fence or ag@eression, or in the production of 
aoe eee are ee ! : itp es : 
for the enti i immedi On OF | the variou rticles of comfort and luxurv 
ie Corn-laws. iwhich wer enjoved by more advanced 
Sir WW. Mol } Uh hon mmunit! here uld be no eombina 
Friend whose m« rhe now? t 1, | tien of labour, nor arts, nor manufactures 
; : Maret 5 
had nearly hausted the which he | of any importance, nor commerce, nor 
had so ably brought under t isidera cle ue unity, even though 
tion of the House, vet he « | not rain }its inhabitants obtain a sufficiency 
from offering some few observ ! 1s to! of the necessaries of existence, would be 
é 


the effects of a restricted 
his opinion, the tendency 


was to create discontent, 


7, | ; ’ 
trade in corn. In 


of the Corn-]: 


an infinitude of moral evils, amongst the 


great bulk of the commun 


° ns 7 
ity; and it could, 


he thought, easily be proved, that the 


statute which his hon, | 
repeal, materia 


this country in a career of 


and social in } ven 
would, be without a paral] 
were we permitted to im 


lands the eommon food of 


r1ecna propose LO 
_ 
d ti idvank of 
f wealth, power, 
vh Cl mie) t, and 
H 1LV¢ , 
port m foreign 
oul ple fox 
I 


that a nation was 


rich or poor, was powerful or weak, ranked 
hieh or low in the : ul of civilisati yn, aC~ 
cording to the facility or d ty with 
which it obtained food for its } pulatio n— 


according as a less or ere 
hands is employed in 1 
the whole soci ty, or, in 
cording as there was a ¢ 
portion of disposable poy 
for other pur; than 
creating the first 1 


position, if controvertes 


proved by comparing the § 


two countries, in one of 


on account of the facilit 
sistenee, a large di sabli 
in th¢ oth Ot \ h. rs) 
difficulty of obt fo 





ter proportion of 


heictar \¥° 
subsistence for 


uation -disposabl 
those of merely 


1 
vhich there Was, 
? ee e 
Y OF Yrals Ny ub- 
] q 
} pP LaALLON 5 and 
1 count of the 
os “fe 
Il, hardly any dais 


other words, ac- } 


| essentially weak, poor, uncivilised, and re 


moved, at least, but slightly from the 
wage state. Far different, on the other 
hand, was the condition of the country in 
which only a small portion of the popula- 
tion needed to be employed in procuring 
food for the whole society, and where, con- 


sequently, a large surplus of food was raised 
' A - a 


? ] } 4 } y 
beyond that which was required for the 
? we ? 
roducers of food. That 
eee ee srees ct } ee . ~~ . 
surplus provided subsistence for the lare 


disposable population ; in return for that 
i 


maintenance ot t 


} - + ] Tuy x ~ 
-| subsistence, however, the disposable popu- 


i t 
lation must minister to the wants and plea- 


! sures of those to whom the surplus of food 


| 


| 


| 
} 
| 





belongs. ‘The mode and manner in which 
1e disposable population would be em- 
ployed, whi ther for the use of the whole 
community, or for creating the luxuries 
and enjoym¢ nts ¢ f a tew individuals, must 
depend upon the will of those who possessed 
the surplus. it was to that surplus, how- 
ever expended, that a country like this 
owed its civilisation, its marvellous com- 
bination of labour in the production of its 
manufactures, its extended 


} 


commerce with 
the various nations of t oli 


1e globe, its possc S- 
sion of the different nraduc ‘tions of fore1 1en 
lands, which, at first, were considered 
luxuries to be obtained by a few, and have 


now become almost necessaries consumed 
by the great bulk of its people. That sur 
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plus had bestowed upon us all the arts and j ful id civilised than it might be with an 
enjoyments of civilised life. It was the | unrestricted trade i rn. But this was 


fund out of which the community paid t . ry wly o1 
those who devoted themselves to t i r= | \ \ 1c] 1 in- 
ent sciences or learned prof ls, \ S 


followed the heht ir pursuits ol li rat : I m ) l n J } [ f d: 


or cultivated the severer studies and t 01 to in { food 


higher speculations of the int t the u-law. 1 rse must be had 
constituted the means by whic ; 


hired lawvers, physicians, clergymen, in t ; in 
novelists, philosophers, and st labour 
that surplus of 
and navies, our national debt, 


means of defraving ie interest ther ] tiv 


fo this surplu Wi { eote l ll 
crowded cities, our t 1} Ta, | lV, 
theatres of amusement, ou ! ) he hig 
colleges of educati 
tion and justice—ain short, Qu t be such 
Lords, Commons, and ] blushed Ch t the in- 
‘he wealt} i th power, ana ti ils } | , \ uld 1 
of this country, all d nded ry \ proportiona 
were accounted by, its large d p l if \ f the il 
] . 4 ‘ } 4] ‘ } 
population it Wa vident, thei ri i ) 
in proportion as our dts} sabli } lati { t who ob 
eet } CA LE ~ 
compared to the wi po} i b, i . ‘ ( 1, OF 
1: 1) . ' ? 
this country would advance in W y i tl I t ountry 
power, and civilisation. It was eq bsist ( ts popu- 
evident, that, according as the number of {| | 1, ; , which 
hands employed in raising food, compat held, \ L| use O 


f 
f 


to the whole populati 
social advancement of this country w Liu ly t, at the ] ment, 
be checked, or would retregrade. FEverv- | tl ry ley 
thing, therefore, which tended to i ipon f 1 countries; that 
the disposable } ypulation was l t ! ther 1 
everything which tended to Inereas n of fe wit t frequentlv sufter- 
proportion of hands employed in obta r great di , 
food for the whole comm nity, l n ¢ { I 


words, evervth ich ¢ } 1 tl I try even now 
expenditul [a greater ql inti i bm red, I t be 1 vertul 
labour in this eo vy in the production - to of | 

for d Vas an i nmitig i levil. } |- ( I ket ( intr 

tions set ed to him cl riyv to } it . pel Put for ral 0 i 
the injuri us effects \ iv wi - \ i , rt Boe le in 
stricted the imp rt Of corn. i] ) ! ns ; 
obliged us to pre ( { ] Tih | far t! { ‘ \ l 4 1] \ I lin pro- 
greatest portion of the { d upon \ to tl isposal 

the subsist ( OF Our popu | 11114 } n | | t Vast d st} sable 
depends, and for Ww] OS PTOV th ot r chi ( ) { l ] \ | CONS jue tCupon 


i ] oT ] ] { r ‘ ‘ + 14] 
and soil were but ill adapted. A lab r jt rl 1] 1m ud the 


| J ] ] re | ‘ 
Ik iw much foo V tilling tne ni as S ( ( it 
° . } 1 | : warhol col 
could obtain in exchange for the pro }or any coml iof n hich might 
. ° ° . . 1 ry 1 } 
of his manufacturing industry | the \ nd 


immediate effect of the Corn-law was to | 

augment the proportion of labourers em- | 

ployed in growing subsistence for the whole | the precedin she |] nly traced 
community, and to decrease to tl | 3 


amount the disposable population; the | gregate 1 h and power of a community 
community was, therefore, less rich, power- || had bri » that the wealth a 
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power depended upon the proportion of the 
disposable population—upon the smallness 
of the proportion of hands employed in 
raising food. He had shown that the sur- 
plus of food which remain is after maintain 
ing the producers of the firs 
existence, was distributed by the possessors 
of that surplus to the dispo sable population 
in return for services of various descriptions. 
There still remained a most important ques 
tion as to the facility with which the great 


} 
1d 
4 


bulk of the population could obtain feo 


and upon what that fa ility ¢ pende ef 


the whole of the population, with the ex- 
ception of a few possessors of food, wer 
obliged to work hard, 
early, in order to obtain sufficient 
ence, the mass of the community would be 
degraded and unhappy. ‘The high¢ 
composed of the few, to whom the supply 
of food belonged, might possess every luxury 
and enjoyment, even in superfluity, might 
be refined and well educated, whilst the 
rest of the community would be doomed to 
a life of unremitting toil, consequently to 
ignorance and perpetual degradation. On 
the other hand, if the people could obtain 
food in return for a small amount of la- 
bour, they would have time for cultivating 
their intellect, and for the various amuse- 
ments and enjoyments which alone render 
life desirable ; and, instead of being hard- 
worked and miserable slaves, they would be 
a happy and contented race. The aggre- 
gate wealth and power of a community de- 
pended, therefore, as he had 
served, upon its disposable population ; the 
happiness of each individual member of the 
community, and consequently the rig ee ss 
of the whole, the grand object of legisla- 
tion, depended upon the facilities eure 
which each individual could obtain food 
from its possessors. The question, “ Upon 
what do these facilities depend ?”? would 
require for its answer the 
a& great variety of questions, 
economical, of surpassing difficulty and 
complexity. He should, however, neces- 
sarily at the present moment, confine him- 
self strictly to the effects of the Corn-law 
upon the comfort and well-being of the 
community. To what extent, he would 
ask, did that law decrease or increase the 
enjoyment of those who live rent free, upon 


7 


subsist- 


r classes 


already ob- 


social and 


the profits of stock, and upon the wages of 


labour? When wages were high the la- 
bourers were contented—when profits were 
high the capitalists were at ease — and 
when the value of land was high the land- 
lords were prosperous. Now, were these 


necessaries of 


investigation of 


f COMMONS} 
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three interests consistent or inconsistent 
one with another? He felt profoundly 
convinced that they were consistent, and 
that it was only in consequence of the 
Corn-law that they appeared “opposed. 
Upon what, he asked, did high wages and 
high profits depend? Upon the means of 
productively employing labour and capital. 
The amount of wages depended upon the 


proportion between the number of labourers 


: 
to labour late and | 


and the means of profitably employing 
them, if the number of labourers were 
large, and the means of profitably employ 
ing them small, severe competition took 


place amongst labourers, and the wages of 
labour were beaten down, and each la 
bourer consented to give a large amount of 
labour to the possessors of food in return 
for subsistence. Prevent, he said, this 


severe competition by extending the field 


| for the protitab le employment of labour, and 





the wages of labour would be high, and 
the labourer at ease and contented. Ina 
somewhat similar way, if the amount of 
capital were large compared with the 
means of profitably employing it, severe 
competition took place among capitalists ; 
capital was invested in every trade which 
held out a chance of profit; overtrading 
took place, and the possessors of produce 
endeavoured to obtain a market by under- 
selling one another, by submitting, in most 
cases, toa reduction of price, which left 
them a smaller profit than before. The 
ultimate effect of such competition amongst 
capitalists was a general fall of profits 
—only the large capitalists could then 
live and accumulate upon the reduced 
profits of their enormous capitals; the 
smaller capitalists, unable to maintain 
themselves upon the profits of stock, 
became — and absorbed 
in the labouring class; and if this severe 
compet ition were to continue, the commus 
nity would ultimately consist only of two 
classes—labourers and the possessors of im- 
mense capitals. These are the most pro- 
minent evils occasioned by a superabund- 
ance of capital compared to the means of 
profitably employing it. Augment, he said, 
the field of employment, and then the 
hurtful competition between capitalists and 
the hurtful competition between labourers, 
which exist in this country, would cease, 
and wages and profits would rise. This 
result might be brought about, for instance, 
by some agricultural improvement, which 
would increase the productive power of 
land already under tillage, and render pro- 


were 


ductive a large quantity of land which had 








—— 
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previously been sterile. An event of this; bourers suffer from an excess of capital anc 
kind had happened within the last few | people, but all other classes of the commu- 
years. Great improvements had _ tal 

place in agricultu 
provements, toget 


re in Ireland; these im- | cept the landlor who, he believed, w 
her with abundant har- | injured in another way by the Corn-law. 


é 
vests, had produced, to a certain extent, | ) hose who | pon tl interest 


nearly all the same eflect in extending f capital, felt the hurt ts of tl 

field of production, as if the Corn-law had ti he ¢ 

been rep aled. Hurtfu com] tition had, | or { ; ¢ h at strug 

in some degree, abated; wag nd profit | t very trade ove 

had risen ; and bul! ple had illed 
‘ } 1 "ee 


been more contented and pea 
this ettect was only of a tem i kind . rs endeay ! » tind 
population and capital wou : 
up to the ficld of I ovim t hurt l ! uy t] ! 
competition would again 





and profits would fall, and the bulk of 


community would be discontented and un- 
es ’ i | , } « 
easy, unless the field of empiovment agal f wit! t patients, of sal- 


increased in proportion to the addition t 1 sold s of yment, 
capital and population. It could hardly | l candidat r promotion ; of architects, 
hoped that the fix ld of production wouid | painters, surveyors, tutors, clerks, and 
continue to be constantly extended to a others. All these classes were uneasy, all 
sufficient degree by successive improvements | complained of the number of comp titors 

in agriculture. If not, the evils to which | and of the difficulty of ine employment. 
he had referred must take place, unless | This general uneasiness prod iced a fearfu 

other means were found of profitably em- | list noral evils; unal to maintain a 
ploying our productive powers. ‘The , family upon their scanty means of employ- 
powers of production of this country had no | ment, a con rable portion of tl p lave 
other limit than the number and extent of | tion wv loomed to celil , or to 

the markets in which we could dis) \ in sequ there w in 
of our home roduce ;— but mar! ( 5 * unmarried women, t few of 
were now closed; the foreign channel : vel hed the hi I" 

for the supply of food were cut off; th being . | immorality 


field for the produ tive mployi out in iv other cou ry 


capital and Jabour w ’ 
law. Repeal, he said, the Corn-law = 
markets would be creat es with ou } 7 stg 


petually increasing and inexhaustible 1 , tl fore, 1 f thie 
of purchase, our importations of food from t t] is, Ina 


other countries, might go on inet 
that capital and Jabout iol l petually t 
increase, and find a sufficiently extended 1 t 


field of production to prevent competition t] 
and to ensure high wages and profit 


the present moment we had a superabund 

ant capital, and a superabundant } t | 
compared to land. <A repeal of th rm t] 
law would be tantamount to an Increas eapit su ly of gain, 

the land of this country. The capital which, mpted t 

on account of low profits, either remained t the ex f the \ of lal 
dormant, or flew off to other countries, and '] ither of t i rties 
was invested there in the wildest and most ld obt h tl 


unproductive speculations, em] loying | labourers could nev ted ficld of 
foreign hands, and leaving at home a do- | production 1 thy heir wages 
1 ° 1 } 7 ‘ 


mestic excess of labour, would be invested | at the pense of the profits cap! 


in this country and find ample employment | ists, except by diminish their number 


for our labourers in producing articles of r capitalists permanently | d 
exchange with other countries for food. | wages of labour except by decreasing U 
But not only did the capitalists and la-|capital: yet in every trade, at differen 
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ations of masters unduly to raise profits, 
and by combinations of labourers, by trades’ 
unions, strikes, &c., unduly to augment 
wages: these struggles, though in some 
eases, for a time successful, ultimately 
failed in obtaining the desired object ; 
hence those feelings of hatred which were 
too frequently entertained by the labouring 


{COMMONS} 


times, endeavours were made by combin- | framed the Reform Bill, desired to give 
preponderance by that measure, and in his 
place in this House had ventured to assert, 
that upon the preponderance of that inter- 
est the stability of the institutions of this 


classes of this country towards their em- | 


ployers ; and hence the distrust and appre- 
hension which the monied 
towards those who subsisted on 


classes felt 
wages. 


Thus the power, the wealth, and the hap- 


piness of this country were impaired by the 
Corn-law, which was made for the sup- 
posed protection of the lanclords~ he said, 
supposed advantage of the landlords, for, he 
believed, that with the increase of wealth 
and population which would be the conse- 
quence of an unrestricted trade in corn, 
land would become more valuable 
than at present, and, consequently, pay 
higher rent. For rent the value 


soon 


was the 
given in return for the use of land; land 
was valuable in proportion to the demand 
for it; andif the competition for its use 
depended upon its vicinity to markets and 
manure, to its fertility, &c., these natural 
advantages the land would not lose by the 
repeal of the Corn-law, with an unrestricted 
trade in corn; though the competition for 
the use of land for growing corn would be 
diminished, yet the competition for the use 
of land for other purposes would be ex- 
cessively augmented, and would continue 


the wealth and numbers of the community. 
With an unrestricted trade in corn, and 


consequently with an increasing field of 


employment for labour and capital, our 
popniation would augment at a most 
rapid rate; the size and number of our 
towns would in a short time be doubled ; 
few, he thought, could doubt, that then, 
in those thriving marts of industry, 
there would soon be a_ greater demand 
for the many products of British land, ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
Hi 


| 


| 


| } 





| facturers require protection 


clusive of corn, than there was at present, | 


inclusive of corn. Not only, therefore, did 
the landlords injure all other classes of the 
community, but they injured themselves 
likewise, through their ignorance of the 
effects of the Corn-law ; yet, it was to this 
very class, returned to this House by the 


servile votes of their dependent tenants, | 


who, by their legislation, had worked the | 


evils he had mentioned—it is to this very 
landed interest that the noble Lord, the 
liberal and enlightened statesman 


who | 


‘his decided 


| He had 
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country depended. Ife denied altogether, 
this position, and he pointed to the Corn 
law in refutation of the noble Lord. He 
contended, that the stability of this country 
depended upon the wealth, power, and 
happiness of the whole community, and 
that its stability was therefore impaired by 
the conduct of the landed interest with re- 
ard to the Corn-law, and it was with this 
ling and this conviction that he most 
cordially supported and seconded the motion 
of his hon. Friend. 

The 


or 
em 
icc 


Marque ss of Chandos rose to rlve 

neg itive to the proposition of 
Member for. Wolverhampton. 
listened with great attention to 
the speech of that hon. Member, and he 
must say, that the hon. 


deemed his pledge to his constituents, to 


the hon. 
| 


Member had re- 
do all he could for the repr al of the Corn- 
The hon. Membe f, towards the 
close of his speech, had attempted to 
enlist the feelings of the mannfacturing 
classes in his favour, by describing the 
agricultural interest as opposed to them. 
He regretted this, inasmuch as_ he defied 
the hon. Member to show an instance in 
which the agricultural classes had ever 
forwarded any object in opposition to the 
manufacturing interest. He saw clearly, 


1iWs. 


: . : .) that nothing would satisfy the manufac- 
to augment In proportion to the increase of | . , . 
5 turing interest but the 


total and entire 
repeal of the Corn-laws. Why did some 
hon. Members seek to deprive the agricul- 
tural interest of all protection ? Was not 
the manufacturing interest protected; and 
did not manu- 
Not many 


both agriculturists and 
? 
days since, an hon. Member came down to 
that House, and asked with 
regard to the linen manufactures of Ire- 
jand, inasmuch as he was alarmed at the 
interference of foreigners in that trade. 
All the agriculturists required was pro- 
tection. He again defied the hon. Mem 
ber for Wolverhampton to produce an 
instance on record where the agriculturists 
had ever put themselves forward to injure 
the manufacturing classes. The hon. 


_ 


a question 


Member for Wolverhampton in the course 
of his speech, had stated, that nothing 
could be more satisfactory to the farmer 
ithan steady prices, He went alone with 
the hon. Member entirely in this opinion, 


-— 
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but the course which the hon. Member 
wished them to take, namely, the repeal 
of the Corn-laws would not produce steady 
prices. If the Corn-laws were repealed, 
he would venture to assert that no farme: 
in England could exist, and from the ruin 
of the farmers, no wages would follow to 
the manufacturing labourer. It was tru 
that the artisan had been led to hope, that 
cheap bread woul: be the result of the 
rep al of the Corn-laws ; but he would t 
the artisan that if cheap bread were to | 
the order of the day, he 
lect, that if the Corn-laws were re] 

he would not have the high wages he now 


must also recoi- 


enjoyed, and which he ought to enjoy 
The House must recollect, als th it aul 

the present year, or year and a hall, there 
had been a considerable importation of 
foreign corn, It appeared from the pa- 
pers that had been laid on the table ot the 
House, that from the dtl Mary 
1836, to the Sth of July, 1837, no less 


than 104,209 quarters of foreign corn had 
been brought into this country. If t 
Corn-laws were repealed, and if the 
placed on the same footing as foreigners 
the farmers of this country, he ivily taxed 
and burdened as they were, what would 
be the consequence? It appeared from 
documents before the House, that corn 
was grown in Germany and sold at Ham 
burgh, for 31s. the quarter, from whence 
it was Imported into Hull at an expense of 
} ] ] } 


Iau } , ) 
How, { en, ie aASKCU, 


2s. per quarter. 
could the Enelish farmer, situate: 
was, compete with the foreigner? If they 
were beginning the worldagain, ifthey could 
reduce the burdens of the country and get 
rid of the present extreme wei rht of tax- 
ation, the farmer would not require th 


protection he now required ; but, situated 


as the farmers were, and as the country 
was at that moment, if they took from 


1 } 


the farmer the protection he now had, h 
was sure that it would bring down certain 
destruction on the best interests of th 
country. He was confident, that any- 
thing he could say would not impart any 
interest to a subject which had been re- 
peatedly before the House; and, indeed 
from the state of the House, no one would 
believe that they were discussing a subject 
of such vital interest to the community at 
large. There was, indeed, one Member | 
of the Government present, taking h S | 
evening siesta, wearied with the fatigues | 
of office. But in spite of the little interest 
which the question appeared to excite, he | 
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was sure that his appeal to the country 


Gentlemen inthe House would be sufficient 


- P 1 } 
to induce them, by a decided vote, to put 
in end to all tl 


he hop s of hon. Gentlemen 


a repeal of the Corn-laws. He con- 


I , that he was only performing an 
f duty towards the agriculturists in 

o this motion, He opposed it 
nno grounds of bostility to that inter- 
which the hon. Member for Wolver- 
supported and defended, and 

y | p riy s ha H He had 

} t | uce toward > manufac- 
lite t th o injury, but he 

vu i be al ved to say, that he should 
net feel, that he was doine his duty to 
those who had sent him to that House, if 
he did not protest against tl motion In 
the stronevest terms he could possibly use, 
The hon. Member for Wol: rhampton had 
tated, fairly and hon stly, that he wanted 
1 Committee to inquire into the operation 
of the Corn-laws, for the purpose of 
efiecting their total and entire repeal. 
TI ¢ could, th refore, be no diszuise, or 


! 


mistake, in the votes of that night. Those 
who voted for going into Committee must 
be prepared to go with the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton to the full length of 
the repeal of the Corn-laws. If hon. 
Members thought otherwise, they must 
be mistaken with their eyes ¢ pen, for the 
Lon. Member for Wolverhampton told 
n that he wanted the House to go 


Committee in order that he might 


move the total and entire repeal of the 
( la Was it possible for any Gen- 

in connected with the landed interest 
to take the first step without being pre- 
p d to go the full leneth of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton? He cau- 
ti a hon. Members not to be led 


himself, that 


way; and he could say fo: 


{ never felt so much pl isure as he 
it that mx it in honestly getting 


up and opposing this motion in every 
possibl way. The hon. Member for 
Leeds (Sir W. Molesworth) had made 
some severe remarks on the landed in- 
terest in that House, and upon country 
sventlemen, and he had stated, that those 
Gentlemen who oppost | this motion, were 
servile votes of thei 
leave to say, that 


He held 


returned by the 
He must b 
he did not deserve this censure. 


tenants. 


| his seat in that House as honourably and 


nobly returned as the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Molesworth). He had stood 
more than one contest, and he could say 


AB 3 ep. 


William 
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that he had never been returned by the 
servile vote of any individual whatever. 
He was confident, that the hon. Baronet, 
upon reflection, would not attempt to cast 
a stigma upon country gentlemen which 
the hon. Baronet knew perfectly well they 
did not merit. He would not trespass 
longer upon the indulgence of the House, 
more than to express his earnest hope that 
the division of that night would show to 
the country that they were not prepared 
to take the step which the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton called upon them to 
take. It 

sought to keep up a monopoly. It did 
not appear that they were able to do so 
even if they desired it, which he utterly 
denied. ‘The scale of prices framed by 
that House was of such a nature, that 


to acertain extent to the farmer, it pre- 
vented, on the other hand, an extreme 
rise in prices, and it prevented that dear- 
ness of bread which the hon Member for 
Wolverhampton was so anxious to provide 


against, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

: | 

while, on the one hand, it was a Oey 
| 

| 

| 


{ COMMONS} 





had been stated, that the farmers | 


For many years the prices had | 


been such as to give no dissatisfaction to | 


the community at large. 
of the farmer were open to the eyes of 
the world. He had nothing to rest upon 
but his own exertions, and the support 
and protection which Parliament afforded 
to him. All the farmer asked was to be 
protected in the same way in which the 
manufacturer was protected. ‘They asked 
for even-handed justice, and he 
sure the House would not refuse their 
prayer, 
Mr. C. 


Berkel y could not agree with 


the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. He 


thought, if the Corn-laws were repealed, 
the agriculturists would lose their chief 
stay and support. He did not think it 
possible to separate the agricultural in- 
terest from the trading interest. He was 
well aware that at the last election it was 
attempted to raise a ery that the Liberal 
candidates were inclined to throw over the 
agricultural interest for the sake of the 
manufacturing interest. This cry was 
raised for party purposes, as it was impos- 
sible for any sensible man to entertain for 
a moment the notion that these interests 
were not completely inseparable. He felt 
bound to vote against the motion. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the noble 
Lord, the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
had just stated, that the agriculturists 
required nothing more than a fair exten- 


The operations | 


Was 


} price. 
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sion of that protection which was afforded 
by the laws of the country to the manu- 
facturing interests. But he begged to 
assure the noble Lord of the fact, that 
the manufacturers of the kingdom were 
themselves aware of the impolicy of the 
restrictive system which had so long been 
enforced ; and a short time since, he had 
had the honour of presenting to her Ma- 


Corn-Laws. 


jesty s Government a memorial from his 


constituents, who, although manufac- 
saw the impolicy of restrictive 
laws, and particularly as applied to their 
own peculiar branch of trade. The noble 
Lord’s speech to-night, like his speech on 
many similar occasions, treated only of 
one party—namely, the farmer, as inter- 
ested in this question. ‘* How (asked 
the noble Lord) is the farmer to exist if 
he is not protected in the sale of his pro- 
duce?” Now, all this in his Opinion was 
a practical delusion, which kept out of 
sight the true character and bearing of 
the question. He begged most distinctly 
to declare his opinion, that there was no 
one interest in the country which derived 
any advantage from the Corn-laws but 
the landowners. Under the non-leasing 
system, which now almost universally pre- 
vailed throughout the country, the farmer 
could derive a very small and temporary 
interest from an increasing price of corn. 


turers, 


As long as the rent was apportioned to 
the average price of corn, as at present, 
the farmer could not have any interest in 
the price of corn, and the landowner was 
the only person who profited by a rise in 
On the other hand, whilst the 
farmer gained nothing by the Corn-laws, 
he lost much in the increased prices of 
all the various commodities which he had 
to purchase, and which necessarily kept 
pace with that of corn. If this point 
were properly considered, the farmer would 
see, that his true interest consisted in 
having corn cheap instead of dear. He 
repeated again, that out of the vast com- 
munity of this kingdom, amounting to 
24,000,000 of souls, there were but a few 
hundred thousands who obtained any ad- 
vantage from the tax raised by means of 
these Corn-laws upon the prices of all 
With respect to 
the amount of this tax, taking ah average 
increase in the price of corn of only 5s. 
per quarter, this, at a computation of fifty 
millions of quarters of different kinds of 
grain, which were consumed annually in 
the kingdom, gave a tax of no less than 


articles of consumption. 
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12,500,0002. in amount. Yet it was not 
to be supposed, that this twelve millions 
and a-half went into the pockets of the 
landowners—even that was not the case, 
the simple fact being, that the greate: 
part of this sum was actually lost in thi 
greater expenses necessarily incurred i 
procuring corn of home produce, 
of resorting to foreign markets for a sup 
ply. A very small sum, not more than 
one-third or one-fourth of the whole tax, 
eventually went into the pocl 
landlords. Looking, 
question in what he conceived to be 
true light—lookinge at the variety of in- 
terests which were involved in the repeal 
of these laws, whilst the landowner, and 
the Jandowner only, derived any benetit 
from them, he should most cordiaily suy 
port the motion now before the House. 
The Earl of Darlington said, that as hi 
represented a large 
tuency, he held it his duty to say a few 


acricultural consti- 


words on the present occasio1 The hon. 
Member opposite had ' 
discussed the question, but he had drawn 
the most extraordinary inf 
clusions from his argum t 
fallen to his lot to be more astonished 
than he was by the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir H. Parnell), whose late 
intimacy with Dundee seemed to have 
wrought a wonderful change in his views 
on the Corn-law question. From the hon, 
Baronet’s speech many would supp 
that he, like the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Leeds, had been all his life opposed 
to the Corn-laws. Such was not the fact, 
for the hon. Baronet was a strong advo- 
cate for those 1813, and had 
advocated a total prohibition until corn 
sprung up to 80s. per quarter. He must 
state, that he had paid the greatest atten- 
tion to the arguments which had been 
urged on other occasions in favour of a 
repeal of this measure, and he had heard 
no new ones introduced in this discus- 
sion. Hitherto they had failed to 
vince any except a few hon. Members in 
former Parliaments, and he had no doubt 
such would be their result in the present. 
All he asked for the landed interest was 
justice, and not exclusive privileges. He 
did not call the Corn-laws an exclusive 
privilege, for they did nothing more than 
give to the agriculturist the same protec- 
tion which was enjoyed by every class of 
manufacturers. ‘The hon. Member for 


calmly and co 


rences and con- 


laws in 


con- 
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of imposing duties on our manufactures 
was to revenue, and that it was 
not done for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer himself, this 


remark, and still more so at that of the 


rais€ a 


He was surprised 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Leeds, 
that the 


th duty were 


manufacturers would be e¢lad if 


taken off. He must say, 








that he had never heard anything of the 
kind from the glovers, shoemakers, o1 
country manufacturers of the king 
», and his own ¢ pinl n was dd cidedly 
1 to it Then, again, if such were 
t ( if t duties were removed— 
I reatly it would atlect [reland, from 
W j ( LOtry not less than from 
12,000,000/. to 15,000,0002. worth of 
produce was imported into England at th 
p rt of Bristol alon F As the Cc rn_laws 
tood now, every labourer was enabled to 
enjoy his full rate of wages, sufficient to 
support his wife and family in comfort; 
t th laws wW repealed, much of 
t land which w ow cultivated would 
lie waste, and m v of the labourers 
uld be thrown out of employment. 
i t la had y advantages 
\ that of JS] Some had said, that 
S purpose Vv » enhanc price of 
( ny | it ft S h d ied | ts object 
I Ly was to k p ( i mixed pri 
yas not to be subject to t fluctuations 
of S Ot rs vall s 1, t t if 
vas ft rn dear, by ee] Yr if 
i bing could be turther from 
W | {| id Ss Wi h 
was reat abundan¢ it the 
lowes cost; all y asked for 
was a remunerative, but not an excessive, 
e to the farmer A few y s ago 
great distress had prevailed am t the 
rricultural classes, and it was said, that 
corn was t ») lowe in it ought to | 
Farmers were obliged to pay their rents 
out of their ¢ pital, and not from the pro- 
duce of therr land, and yet every other 
interest of the co y was flour shing 
In 18 a Select nimitt was lp- 
} inted to Inquire into tl causes Of it, 
ind to propose, if possible, s means 


of remedy. Had his noble Friend, the 


Member for Buckinghamshi: yeen chair- 

man of that Committee, a) een pre- 
! 

viously sugcested, it w l have ven 


and might have 
service: but as it was, the Com- 


’ 


confidence to the farmers, 


yeen Ol 


mittee came to no result, and gave nota 


single opinion on the subject. It came 


Wolverhampton had said, that the object | out, however, in evidence, that one great 
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cause of the distress was over-production ; 
but surely it was fair to argue, that ifin an 
abundant year there was more than sufli- 
cient, in an inferior year the deficiency 
was not very great. The price of corn 
always rose faster in proportion than it 
fell; and he thought if there were to be a 
duty at all, a fluctuating one was pre- 
ferable to its being fixed. 

Sir H. Parnell begged to explain, that 
when he advocated the opinions alluded to 
by the noble Lord who had just spoken, it 
was the year before the termination of the 
war; and his object was, not to maintain 
a high price of corn, but to insure a cer- 
tain introduction of it into this country. 

Mr. Clay did not wish to enter into the 
wide field of discussion which this subject 
offered, for he could add nothing of im- 
portance to the observations which had 
been already made. He must say, how- 


ever, that the supporters of the repeal of 


Corn-laws had little or no support from 
the public without the walls of the House, 
and he deeply deplored the apathy that 
existed in the public mind respecting it. 
It was true that it was so; and this he 


was bound to say, though nothing but a 
pressure from without could obtain any 
material modification of these laws, Now, 


for a repeal of the Poor-laws there had 
been presented to the House not less than 
235 petitions, with upwards of 190,000 
signatures, whilst a much smaller number 
of petitions, and with only about 24,000 
signatures, had been laid before them for 
a repeal of the Corn-laws. So that nearly 
200,000 applied for a repeal of that law 
from which the people of this country bad 
received such benefit—which would regu- 
late the price of labour—had corrected 
such great evils in our social system, had 
arrested so much 
the lower classes, and the only objections 
to it that had been urged in the House 
had been in detail, and not in principle; 
whilst for a repeal of a Jaw which in every 
way depressed the energies of the people, 
not more than 24,000 had _ petitioned. 
the public mind on this question, he felt 
convinced that the people of England 
would ere long speak out in a voice that 
could not be misunderstood, and that the 
present iniquitous system of Corn-laws 
would be demolished at one blow. He 
need not say how injurious those laws had 
been to the manufacturing interest of 
the country. 


{ COMMONS} 


the demoralization of 


Notwithstanding the existing apathy of 
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main cause of the establishment of the 
Prussian commercial league, which bad 
been so successful as almost to deprive 
England of an European market for her 
exports. Tle called upon hon, Gentlemen 
who defended the present system of Corn- 
laws to point out one single manufactured 
article which was protected to a like 
degree with corn. The protective duty on 
corn differed, indeed, from the protective 
duties on manufactures, not only in its 
amount, but also in its nature. There 
vas no manufactured article in this coun- 
try protected by a duty varying like the 
duty on corn, in proportion to the price of 
the article. It was his intention to have 
moved an amendment expressive of the 
expediency of substituting a fixed duty on 
corn In lieu of a duty varying in accord- 
ance with the average price, but in com- 
pliance with the wishes of several Gentle- 
men near him, refrain from 
proposing it, in order that the attention of 
the House might not be divided. Should 
the original motion be carried, he would 
submit bis to the Committee 
which would then be appointed. 

Mr. D’/sraeli could not agree with the 
hon. Member in thinking that the Prus- 
sian commercial league was the result of 
the British Corn-laws. It had taken its 
origin, he conceived, not in a jealousy of 
England, but of France ; and had been 
produced, not by the English system of 
Corn-laws, but by the French Custom- 
house regulations. Neither had the Corn- 
laws had any effect in occasioning the 
adoption of the American tariff, which 
was only the carrying into effect practi- 
cally principles which had been recog- 
nised in that country for more than half 
a century. Much had been said of the 
advantage which the British manufac- 
turers would derive from the abolition of 
the Corn-laws, but he conceived it to be a 
delusion to suppose that, were a different 
state of the law to prevail in this country 
with regard to corn, the continent would 
suffer England to be the workshop for the 
world. The real question for the House 
to inquire into was, whether or not there 
existed any good ground to fear compe- 
tition for English industry at present, in 
consequence of the existence of the Corn- 
laws. He had inquired of a friend, who 
complained of competition in Belgium, in 
what way the people of that country en- 
tered injuriously into competition with the 


should 


he 


proposition 


They had, in fact, been the | British manufacturing interest, and his 
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reply was, that ‘ they were doing a great 
deal in small nails ;” and so it appeared 
that all that the British manufacturers 
had to fear there was a competition “ in 
small nails.” He certainly was aware 
that the demand for British manufactures 
was declining in the Levant; but if any 
man were to inquire of the mercantile 
houses of Constantinople and Smyrna the 
cause of that decline, he would learn that 
it was in no degree owing to the influence 
of the Corn-laws. The English manufac- 
turers unfortunately fancied that all they 
needed to do was to produce a cheap 
article; and the consequence was, that 
their cheap article was refused, while an 
article of a better kind, and displaying 
more ingenuity in the manufacture, the 
produce of other countries, was preferred. 
He did not believe, that the Corn-laws 
had much effect in raising the price of the 
manufactured articles of this country. 
Their influence on wages could not, he 
was sure, be described by a figure greater 
than a fraction. In point of fact, it was 
British capital that enabled the manufac- 
turers of this country to compete, in the 
article of cotton, for instance, with the 
people of America, where wages were 
quite as high as in this country, and with 
the natives of India, where the rate of 
wages was the lowest in the world. How, 
then, had the cry against the agricultural 
interest been raised ? 
it to have the Corn-laws repe 
the interest solely of the manufacturing 
capitalist, who had contrived to raise a 
large party in favour of that repeal, by th 

specious pretext, that it would lead to a 
reduction of rents, and by obtaining the 
co-operation of a section in this country, 
who were hostile to a political system based 
on the preponderance of the ‘landed in- 
terest. He thanked them for the attention 
they had given him, while he had ad 

dressed the few observations which he had 
felt it his duty to offer to the House on 
that subject; and he trusted spre the House 
would prove to the country, by the calm- 
ness of the present piven: that hon. Mem 

bers, on both sides of the House, came 
to the consideration of the question of 
the repeal of the Corn-laws fully impressed 
with its deep importance to all classes of 
the people. 

Mr. Cayley was understood to say, that 
twelve years ago there had been a cry 
raised throughout the country for a re peal 
of the Corn- laws, but that that cry had 


Whose interest was 


aled ? It was 
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now almost ceased. And what was the 
reason? The people had become more 
intelligent, and they were not now carried 
away by the delusions which were then 
afloat in regard to cheap bread. If they 
asked the labouring classes now whether 
they preferred a high or low price of corn, 
they would answer, that they were better 
off when the price of corn was high, be- 
cause a reduction in the price of corn was 
always followed by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the rate of wages. The rate of 
wages was regulated by the price of corn, 
and in proportion as the price of corn in- 
creased, the rate of wages was advanced. 
If the Corn-laws were repealed, let the 
House consider what would be the almost 
immediate effect. A large quantity of the 
land of this country wo uld be thrown out 
of cultivation, and, as the consequence, 
1 large p itn of the labourers would 
be deprived of employment. The rural 
po} ulation we uld, to a great extent, be 
deprived of wages, and reduced to the 
greatest misery. But it was said that a 
repeal of the Corn-laws would benefit the 
inhabitants of towns, and prove of the 
greatest advantage to the manufacturing 
population. He believed, that such would 
not be the case, and that the manufac- 
turing population were not so anxious for 
| of the Corn-laws as was gene- 

rally supposed. In the evidence given 
1e Committee which had been ap- 

i condition of 

the handloom weavers, he found that some 
of those persons who were examined before 
that Committee had stated, that they did 


to inquire into the 


{not complain of the laws regulating the 


importation of corn, and that they com- 
plained more of the protection given by 
Government to the large capitalists. They 
lid f the protection afforded 


aid note mpl Lin O 
to the landowners, and they stated, that 


| they were not worse off when the price of 


corn was high, as they found the rate of 
wages always kept pace with the price of 


corn. It had also been argu that the 


etlect of the Corn-laws was, to cause a 
diminutio:. tn our foreign trade, but that 
trade had, in fact, been more than doubled 
| withi:. the last few years. He begg d to 


| re fei hon. 





Members to the tables of ex- 
ports, which would show that our trade 
with Russia, America, and all the other 
orn countries abroad had been steadily 
The exports to America had 
been doubled in the course of seven years, 
while the exports to Russia had, during 


increasing, 
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the same period of time, advanced from 
1,800,000/. to 2,300,000. Those tables 
also showed, that in those years when we 
imported most corn, we exported least 
goods, so that the Corn-laws could not 
justly be said to be injurious to our trade. 
But it was argued that it would be better 
to have a fixed duty instead of the present 
Huctuating one. In his opinion, however, 
the present system of Corn-laws was the 


‘ Ls 2 SAS. fae: Soe 
best, both for the agriculturists and for 
renerally ; and from every con- 


the public 
thought they 


sideration of state poli ‘V 


oucht to be maintained. Much delusion | 


subject Ol the ( orn-laws, 


hat if they were 


existed on the 
and it was contended, t 
repealed, a reduction of rents would fol- 


low, while the political influence of the 


1 





landowners would be diminished. Such 
were the specious arguments put fi 

but he believed, that if they pt lled the | 
whole country on the question of the re- 

peal of the Corn-laws and of free 
ten to one of the whole population would 
be in favour of the existing Corn-laws. | 
He was convinced that the present Corn- 

| 


nies Sie 
otect Industry and enter- 


trade, | 


sis Se | 
Jaws tended to pi 
. ] ] is ri aon | : 
prise, that they operated beneficially for } 
of the people, and f | 

} 

} 


the interests | 
interests of trade, and he should op) 


it 2 | 
to the utmost of his ability, every attempt 
made to procure the repeal of them. 
Mr. Mark Philips was d cidedly op- | 
posed to the existing system of Corn-laws. 


oe : | 
Within hi the 
them had been to drive much of the ma- | 


nufacturing capital of the kingdom int 


Own exper hie 
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of a man intimately connected with the 
manufacturing interests of the country, he 
begged to recommend the subject to the 


deepest and most careful consideration of 


all parties in the House. 

Mr. Gally Knight observed, that th 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had ap- 
pealed to him and asked him how he could 
vote against the present motion, recollect- 
ing as he must the distress which existed in 
the town of Nottingham. He did not 
deny that such distress existed, but did 
positively deny that that distress arose 
from the high price of corn. In the first 
place, the price of corn was not high ; 
and in the next place, the distress at Not- 
tingham arose from over-production, from 
the frequent improvement of machinery, 
and from the state of the monetary system 
in America. Asa proof that all the ma- 
nufacturers of the cc untry were not in 
favour of the abolition of the Corn-laws he 
could refer toa pamphlet which had re- 
cently been published by a manufacturer 
of Nottingham who was as much opposed 
toa repeal of those laws as any Member 
in the House. In that pamphlet was the 
following passage :—** Ido not wish to see 
‘rsons raised up at the ex- 
ICT, be cause ] am We \] cone 


] tg 
one cCiass Ol } 


pense of anot 


this country are, or ought to be, identical ; 
nd I think the growers of corn are not 
io Talisea cla- 





fairly dealt with by those w 


peal of the Corn-laws.” 
Sir Ronald Ferguson said, that he knew 


ot who was the author of the pamphlet 


era ner : Se Ah tha: SY Pa eats ea |S tae 
foreizn countries, where no tax was im-]| which the hon. Member had referred to, 

j See perenne HR earean se sarace Hinctine hie. baew: the 
posed upon this first and greatest necessary | nor did he care; but this he knew, that 


‘reat i Li vl 
which had 
been so frequently referred to in the cours 
of the debate. Whatever the original 
object of that league might have been, it 
was certain that it had now assumed a 
form and a consistency which could be 


of life. He viewed with ¢ 
Prussian commercial league 


regarded only as most dangerous to the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of 
In the manufacturing dis- 
feeling upon the 


this country. 
tricts there was but one 
subject of the Corn-laws, and that feeling 
was well and forcibly expres ed ina peti- 
tion which he had some time since the 


honour to present from the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufactures at Man- 
chester. He was satisfied that the existing 
system of Corn-laws could not be of long 





continuance; therefore speaking in the | 
character of a landowner, as well as in that 


| strictive duties of the 


} 
t 
1 
H 
i 


ie had lately had the honour of presenting 
a petition unanimously signed by the cor- 
poration of Nottingham for the total re- 
peal of the Corn-laws; and he had also 
presented a petition, signed by 8,000 
persons to a similar effect. This country 
professed to act upon a free-trade system, 
but how could such a system be main- 
tained unless corn, which was a foreign 
production, were put upon the same foot- 
ing as all other articles of commerce ? 

Mr. Dunlop thought, that some of the ar- 
guments which had been introduced by hon, 
Gentlemen in support of a restrictive sys- 
tem were of rather an extraordinary nature. 
The hon. Member for Maidstone had built 
a large portion of his speech upon the re 
American _ tariff. 


That was rather an unfortunate selection, 
considering that that very tariff had occas 


vinced that the interests of all classes of 
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sioned almost a feeling of hostility to arise | idle for them to petition the House of 
between several of the States in North} Commons, constituted as it now was, for 
America; and that at this moment there | a repeal of the Corn-laws. ‘The « bject of 
was every reason to expect a total repeal |; his motion was, not the r¢ peal of the Corn- 
of those duties. ‘The Prussian commer- | laws, but that the House should resolve 
cial league had also been urged as a justi- | itself into a Committee to inquire into the 
fication of the restrictive system; but that} propriety of their re pr il. Tis opinion 
commercial league was a system of free! was decidedly in favour of the repeal of 
trade comparatively speaking ; and he had} the laws, and he had heard nothing said 
no doubt that if this country were to join} which induced him to alter his opinion. 

in the Prussian league, and consent to re-| The House divided :—Avyes 95; Noes 
ceive their goods free of duty, Prussia, in} 300: Majority 205. 


ee 


return, would receive English goods fre e] 
' 











of impost. / f the Aves 
Sir Robert Bateson considered it to be} 
° . 1 } . } P 1 
a subject in which the people of Ireland | Ag Il. A Johnson, G ul 
were deeply interested, and he was sur-]} Ainsw P uird, hon. A. | 
:; | > canal 1 
prised that not a single Irish Member h id | b ge, | “ page te ( 
yet spoken during the debate. The hon. | Ba ven 4 
D 1 B I nau \ I st | ie 
Baronet addressed the Heusi r some] p hb. B M LW 
° = .) we «i \ Ss ’ 
little time long fr. but the impatience OFT R _ Lord \l ind. TI 
the Members prevented the hon. Member} Berkeley i Weronth Viscnem 
from being heard. Bewes, T. Murray, | 
Mr. kk. B. Roche (Cork county) was} Blackett, C O'Connell, M. J. 
induced to rise in consequence of the | Biake, W. J. —_” ' 
. A : I | ‘ ae 
charge which had been made against the | 3 : SH 
Irish Members by the hon. Baronet op-| v dak egganees 
: I | \\ | s, M 
posite. He-should vote for a repeal of the | , ie Philips. G. 1 
Corn-law S. because he felt that it would} ( vy W P J 
be impossible for the Irish nation to start | ( \\ Pp A ys 
upon equal terms with the English as | ( 1, R » H. 
. ; os ) eh Pa 
manufacturing country untilthoselaws were | § “ ; : . 7 
: “Gait ; t Bal | ee 
repealed. \ repeal of the Corn-laws | 1 nay * 7 ar 
: , . , { nl oun, J. hussell, Lord 
would open very extensive foreign markets} py 
. a ye ° iD hy urt, ©. F. Salwey, Colonel 
for British manufactures; but those mar-] Pyckworth. S Scholefield, J 
kets were not at present availabl in| ] pe. Gen 
consequence of the rate of labour being | Eas j Smith, R.\ 
kept up by the restrictive system; but] | a) Somerville, Sir W 
once let them be abolished, and labour} ! = Stansneid, \ . R. ¢ 
1 ( P st ra I 5 
would immediately become cheap in|! Lord Jat 
, “ Fergus ir R Stri 1, SirG 
England, and still cheaper in Ireland. Fer Strutt. } 
ft} (are , ~h eae , er 
_ Mr. Villiers said, that he had very} p;, wee H.W. 
little to answer, for not a single argument] Fielden, W i _ Ald 
iad been urged against the grounds which ] Fleet) 1,P. homson, C. P 
had | la the ¢ hich | J I { 
he had advanced in support of his propo- | Fort, J hornley, ‘I 
position throughout the debate. There| ‘ ( Vigors, N. A 
ia 1 ] G Sir G Weakley I 
had, however, been one remark made | “ R 
° . e | (ry \. 
to which he felt it necessary to advert. It | Hall. B ‘\ oR 
had been said, that there had not been any | yy,.¢0y. D. W Woctusion. 31 
petitions of consequence presented to the| [fastic, A. Ward, H.G. 
House upon the subject of the Corn-laws, | Hawes, B. White, A 
e x ae : . 1 
and that, indeed, a general apathy pre-| Hawkins, J. TI. White, I 
e = . E | 4 ii 1 e 
vailed throughout the country with respect Ha W.G ; As = 
. e ? _ 1 — | 5 Nite \ l ms : 
to this question. Now, he had antici- Hobhouse, Sir VJ. he agers Sen 
; Se i ca re Hobhouse, T. B. Wood, Sir M 
pated that objection, and had stated inj yy Wood. G 
his opening speech that he had communi-| jj,5. 7) aay 
cations with persons in various parts of the Humphery, J. Villiers, C. P 
country on this very subject, and it was the} Jervis, S. Molesworth, Sir We 





general opinion that it would be perfectly 
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mitigation of the sentence of death passed 
upon two men for murder, at the late 
Hertford assizes, and which had since 
been carried into execution. ‘This memo- 
rial had been prepared under the conviction 
that those two men had not intended to 
commit murder. He wished also to know, 
whether the statement was correct that the 
learned judge, Mr. Baron Vaughan, who 
presided at the trial, was dissatisfied with 
the verdict, and that the jury, since the 
trial, had dock ired that they did not think 
the prisoners intended to commit murder. 

Lord John Russe/l could assure the hon, 
Member, that the information which he 
had received respecting the judge and 
jury who tried those prisoners was altoge- 
ther incorrect. He had received a memo- 
rial on the subject most respectably signed, 
in consequence of which he had asked the 
learned judge who tried the prisoners to 
meet him at the Home-ofttce. That 
learned judge assured him, that he was 
not only satisfied with the verdict, but that 
the Chief Justice, who was at Hertford at 
the time, and whom he consulted on the 
case, perfectly agreed with him in opinion. 
The learned judge, of course, me ntioned all 
the circumstances of the case to him, and 
after fully considering those circumstances, 
he felt it to be his duty not to recommend 
the convicts to her Majesty for her merci- 
ful consideration. 


Tue Granp Caymans. |] Lord Sian/ey 
said, he had received a petition from a 
remote dependency of the British Crown, 
the very name of which was, perhaps, 
unknown to a great portion of the Mem- 
bers of that House. In 
an informality, he was unable to present 

, but he was anxious to avail himself of 
the presence of the right hon, Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, to 
ask him if he could give the House any 
information on the subject. The petition 
was from the custos and inhabitants of the 
island of Grand Caymans, a dependency 
of the British Crown, about 160 miles 
leeward of Jamaica. The settlement was 
a very singular one. It was of exclusively 
British-born subjects, who, having colo- 
nized the island, lived under no law what- 
ever, except one they had framed for them- 
selves, giving some authority to persons 
appointed to act as magistrates. That 
was literally the only law or authority 
that prey vailed amongst them. Until the 
year 1831, when they applied to the 
Bishop of Jamaica, and never previous, 


consequence of 
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had they the service and assistance of a 
clergyman of the established church. By 
their industry and communication with 
Jamaica they had carried on a cousider- 
able traffic, and acquired 
property ; their tonnage was 
siderable, and they had 
about 1,000 slaves. 
the Emancipation Act they were included 
as a dependency of Jamaica, having slaves, 
in consequence of their slght connexion 
with that island, and received a portion of 
the compensation money under that Act. 
But inasmuch as they had no laws what- 
ever, It was clear that no registration of 
their slaves could have taken place, and 
whereas by the Abolition Act it was 
enacted that those only who had been 
registered should become apprentices under 
the apprenticeship system, and it having 
been found, but not until 1835, that those 
persons, although they had received com- 
pensation as persons whose slaves were 
duly registered, had not complied with 
the law, not from any fault of their own, 
but simply because they were ignorant of 
it, their slaves did not fall under the ap- 
prenticeship clause, but became imme- 
diately free. Since that period the island 
had suffered severely from a hurricane. 
Independently of their not having received 
any more than the compensation paid to 
those who still retained their slaves as 
apprentices, and of their not having re- 
ceived any assistance in the way of moral 
or religious education, which they 
extremely anxious about, having since the 
year 1851, notwithstanding their poverty, 
built two churches and a house for the 
minister—they had now to state that one 
of their churches had been entirely de- 
stroyed by that hurricane, that the other, 
and the minister’s residence, had been se- 
riously injured, and that 100 of their 
houses had been also destroyed. Under 
these circumstances they came before Par- 
liament and her Majesty, appealing in both 
cases for compensation and relief. He 
hoped he had done right in not permitting 
a mere form to prevent his calling the 
attention of the House to the subject; 
having gone so far, however, the motion 
with which he intended to conclude should 
come within the strict forms of the House. 
He should move that there be laid before 
the House a copy of the memorial on this 
subject presented to the Colonial-office. 
His chief object was to obtain a statement 
on the matter from her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 


incon 
them 


not 
amongst 


were 


good deal of 


In the 66th clause of 
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Sir G. Grey said, that the statement of | to the slave-owners of the Grand Caymans 


the noble Lord with respect to the Grand | 
Caymans, was substantially, if not per- 
fec tly , correct. The case had been brought 
under the attention of the Government at 
the time when the noble 


Lord was at the | 


head of the Colonial department, by a me- | 


morial which had been p resen ited to Lord 
Mulgrave, then governor of Jamaica, and 
had been transmitted by Pred noble Lord to 
the home Government. Shortly afterwards 
a change took place in the administration 
and Lord Aberdeen, when he succeeded 

office, referred the question to the law 
officers of the Crown, who ante it as their 
unqualified opinion, that under the cir 


cumstances all the slaves : the islan 
were unconditionally free. llis noble 
Friend who succeeded to the ( ovlonial 


oftice, reeommended Lord Stigo, who was 
then governor of Jamaica, to act upon that 
opinion. ‘this had done, and the 
slaves were all liberated, and he was 
happy to say, that no inconvenience had 
resulted from The con- 
duct of both the freed slaves and the 


been 


proceeding. 


white population was deserving of all ap- 


eS no regular system of 
law had existed in the island. It was 
—: that the island was a dependency 
Jamaica, and that it should : 
ae of the compensation fund voted to 
Jamaica, and it was thought, that the cas 
Was exactly similar to that of the island 
of Anguilla. There was, 
unwillingness on the part of 
ture of Jamaica to have 
nexed, for the purposes of government, to 
that colony, and he did not think the 
smaller \ 
vernor of Jamaica had, therefore, sent 
some magistrates to the Grand Caymans 
who acted under the 
from the governor, and they found no dif- 
ficulty in administering the law. With 
respect to the future government of the 
settlement, there 


rece ive 


however, an 


the legisla 


instructions receive a 


intention of 
proposing that it should be placed unde 
the rule of the Queen in Conneil, and this 
matter was now under 
to a grant of money for 
the negroes, he could only state, that a 
sum had been given for that purpose to 
the secretary for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts, and he believed 
some steps had been taken for the instruc- 
tion of the negroes in that settlement 
He could only add, that he could not hold 
out the slightest hope of any addition 
being made to the compensation granted 


was some 


consideration. AS 


1 , R : 
the education of 


this island an- | 


island had lost by it. The go- 
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ithe Reform Act for 





in consequence of their loss of the services 
of the during the period of ap- 
prenti eship. 


hneerTroes 
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Lord John Russell said. that be fure he 





moved the 1 the Order of the 
Dav, he wishes sree pegpeaaie of the 
ilouse t ul t which he thought en- 
titled to their best consideration, and 
which, therefore, wo ld) most suitably be 
brought forwai f i riod of the even- 
ing, when the House was tolerably fall. 
Th Reform Bill having passed in 1832, 

» House would 1 lect, tl thie 23d 
or ie i ae solu i hn was passed, on 


the motion of the ah sent Earl spencer, 


respecting the striking off the names of 
voters from the recister, which was in the 


following terms :- 
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i li i \ ere Sf ct Wome 
mit P| ited try merits of an 
ele fo. y ( city, or | uch, re- 
pr ot Elon e names of any voters 
ought to ha placed he register 

I rs, ¢ it the names of any voters have 

ndu mitted from such register, Mr. 

Speake iall j his directions thereupon 

to the peac wh ¢ k,. ther 

\ Wi eg a, rs ol 

Sut y, city | 1 is deposited, to 

, ’ - | 

ich y striking o yr adding 

’ st Cds be, 

| I 1 ot Such Select 
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Having maturely considered the sul ject, 

however,in consequence of the reports of Se- 

t Co ittees of the House, both on the 

pres nt and vast session, ar was induced 

to think that the House would now deem 


by re- 
> . . 

Britain 

He conceived th: it the resolution was based 

Reform Act of 1832. Now, 
for Eneland contained 

pre ssly providi 

Election Committes 


if proper to ame nd that resolution, 


I 
stricting Its operation to Great 


entirely on the 
ne, that when any 


ri port that the 
of any voters had been improperly 


should 


p! wed d on tne re oister of voters. or 
y omitted, the Speaker should 
such register to be amended, by the strik- 
nsertion of the 


sc itch 


impro- 
cause 


ing oO or 


tion, and the 


hames 1n ques- 
Act conta 


similar power, though 


ned a clause 
couched in 
the Irish Re- 
F howeve I, thre re Was no 
of the kind; and h 
that the law. as it 
gistry, 1 


oiving 
more ambiguous terms. In 
provision 
conceived, therefore, 
affected the Irish re 
‘emained in the same state as before 
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the passing of the Reform Act. The Irish 
Act being entirely silent on the point, al- 
thouvh both the English and Seotch Acts 


contained express to the effect 


highly 


of an 


nower nof elven it by 


¢ i ] aa ry)? \t° ° 
stated, he conceived it Myprepel 


for the House, 


tion, to assume a 


by virtu ere resolu- 
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the resolution which the noble Lord had 
just moved, would not have the effect 
which le supposed, but it would have the 
effect of operating upon the minds of Elec- 
tion Committees, as to their right of open- 
ing the registers in Ireland; it would 
certainly not decide the question, but it 











Act of Parliament, or to pretend to correct | would influence the minds of the Members 
the register, or make regulations as to the of Election Committees. It would be ab- 
future votes of voters In any her wa solutely necessary, first to consider whether 
than that laid down by the Act of Parlia- {a Committee might open a register, and 
ment. He believed, that, in all former in if not, the operation of the resolution must 
stances where a questionable vote w 'he extremeiy sinall. He had hitherto 
brought before the House—-whether in its | avoided looking at the question as to the 
collective cap Cl Vy. as in form tit ie or | rl rhit of ke € p Fr ( pt nN the ré gister. lie did 
in a Select Committee, as in later times— | not wish to give an opinion of the law on 
and disallowed, the practice had invat bls | th case, but it was now forced upon him. 
been to deprive the party ot! his y for iL1S ¢ ided O} inion was, that this que stion 
the election under consideration, but never | Was forced on the House,—could a Com- 
to interfere with his vote in referen to nittee open the 1 cister or not? Ile 
future electi Ss, Under the olution of t! ougtit that th V had that power. He 
1833, several cases had occurred in which | would pr ed to state the argument of 
the Speak r had been called upon to exer. | th question. There were three Acts-— 


cise the power eiven by t! resolution 

that resulution was somewhat altered in 
1835, since which period no occasion had 
arisen for the | pe tker’s interference It 
having been discovered, however, that the 
resolution might improperly apply to Ire- 
land, although the Reform Act, in re- 


ference to that country, contained no clause 
authorising such a 
deemed expedient that the resolution should 
be altogether rescinded, and that another 
should be substituted, having application 
only to Great i not 
further detain the House, but content him- 
self with resolution of 


resolution, it was 


Britain. He would 


moving 


} } 


the 23d of June, 1835, rel iting to the cor- 
re ction of the registe r, in | ursuance of the 
report of an Election Committee, be re- 


scl rade d. and a othe r resoijution substituted 


in liew thereof, namely 


- rh fou CASE \ Li Sel t{ ( ome 
mittee Dp j » tr t} merit of n 
election for v ¢ citv. ¢ borough, in 
Great Britai t to the House that the 
pame of any person who voted at h elec- 
tion had be liproperly serted or retained 
in the regist iy rs, or that t name of 
iny person who tend 1 his vot it such 
election, had | I proj ly omitted from 
such register, Mr. Speake: shall issue his di- | 
rections ther to clerk of tl peace, 
town clerk, or other officer with whom the 
register o: vot ot such county, city, or boe 


1, to amend such registe 


%4 | g ’ 
by striking out or adding names to such regis- 
te ~ as the case may be, in conformity to the 
report Or st h Sele ( nmitt Ks | 


that he thought | 


Sugqde nr said, 


Sir kh, B 


| different shape, 


Bo 3t . _— 
{ Scotland, and one 


one for En rJand, one tor 

. rer ' ’ 

for [reland Fhe noble Lord had now 
found out, after a great lapse of time, that 


his resolution, though warrauted by the 
Scotch Bills. 
unauthoris by the terms of the Irish 
Reform The noble Lord was aware 
of the exact difference between the three 


Sali 
Reform was 


»( 


Mnglish and 
] 
\ 4 


Act. 


| Acts ; the difference was so great, that he 


had the utmost difficulty in believing, that 
the noble Lord was serious in continuing 
as to Scotland what was taken away from 
Ireland. It was admitted on all hands— 
it was expressly provided, that as to ng 
land, a Committee might open and correct 


the register; why had such a_ provision 
been introduced, and what had been its 


operation ? That provision was made be- 
cause a system of registry was then, for 
luced with regard to 
wneland, ¢ it afirmatively | 

to do many things which could have been 


} 
tha 


the first time, intros 
L 
i 


gave power 


ied, though no such clause ot 
had been inserted in the Reform 


accomplis! 
resolution 
Act. It was, in many respects, only an 
affirmation of what the House would have 
had the power of doing of its own prero- 
gative and control, without any such pro- 
The Scotch Act assumed a totally 
Instead of aflirming, as 
nearly as words could express it, the Scotch 
Act the power to be in the 
House, independently of the Act, and 
declared, that nothing in the Act should 
limit or take it away. The words of the 
Act were 


vision. 


assumed 


Provided always, that no alteration of 
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the sheriffs’ judgments, either by the courts 
of review above-named, or by any other judges 
of appeal, shall affect the merits of any ¢ 
tion actually completed and carried t 
before the date of such alterati e} 
SO far as ¢ {Ti et may b iven ) ] I 
by any Committee of t Lion f Commons 
ot Parliament, to which a_ petit irainst 
such election may be referred I \ | 
that nothing herein contained be | 
limit or restrain the powers of st { m 
to take into consideration t \ lity of 
vote or claim 1 registration, adi 
jected by the sheriff of J ) 
and to alter the r¢ er, | ( ( 
Cl rdin ly “i 

The Act clearly assumed that the Com- 


mittee had the power—it did not give any 
power which the Committee did not before 


possess. Beyond all doubt or question, 


assumed the power to be in the Commi 
and in the House, and that it was not 
necessary to give the power to the 
mittee. How, then, could the noble L 

reconcile this with his prop Sadi tO CXE luce 
Ireland, because there was no express } 
for directing the reets 
Act, while he did not - 
Scotch Reform Act 


vision 
[rish Reform 
clude Scotland, the 
only saving the pre-existing power, and 
not granting any new power to that effect? 
The noble Lord would find much more 
difhculty than he seemed to imagine in re- 
conciling his resolution with the 
state of the law. The Irish Act was dit 
ferent from the other two. ‘The provisi 

of none of these Acts were equal to ¢ 
other ; if they were equal in point of law 
certainly they were not in expression. 
Irish Act particularly provided what should 
be th 


was a system of re 


operation of the certificate. 


hefore the Reform Bill, but it did not 


; 
affect the right of votin In fh nd, from 
1795 down tothe 10th of George 4th, t] 

was also a system of registration which 


made the certificate conclusive of the ri 
to vote, but did not at all bind that Hou 
There was not one word in any of th 
acts of Parliament before the Irish Refort 
Bill which limited the power of that House 
to reculate its ions and control 
correct any improper retura. The Trish 
Reform Bill followed the Act of the 10th of 


George 


) 
own elec 


tth., and expressly enacted, tha 
the certificate should have the same etfeet 
as it would have had under the prior acts 
of Parliament. Under prior acts of Par- 
liament there w 

restrain or take away the right of that 
House to look to the registry. The cer 


: ] 
is not a single clause to 
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of the right 


to vete at the moment of voting, but did 
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stood: if in Ireland a person were once 
put on the register, there he remained for 
years unless struck off by a Committee of 
that House; and even in 
might vote immediately after on that very 
qualification which the Committee had 
declared absolutely void. In England there 
was no such inconvenience. In _ Ireland 
there was this additional inconvenience, 
that the assistant barrister might put 
whom he pleased on the poll, nor could he 
be struck off the register unless the [louse 
had power to strike him off. What, then, 
were the principles on which such a case 
as this should be decided ? He took it that 
the House had inherently, by its own pre- 
rogative, a power to review and control all 
retures at elections for that House unless 
absolutely restrained by act of Parliament. 
It was upwards of two centuries since the 
House had resolved, that its ancient power 
and privilege was, to examine into all elec- 
tions and returns to that House; and that 
resolution had never been impeached nor 
rescinded. He submitted, that the power 
of the House was supreme and without 
control as judge of the returns of its own 
Members itself, and alone. Nobody would 
dispute that. Another rule was, that where 
any court had a superior jurisdiction, no- 
thing in the shape of an act of Parliament 
could take it away by giving another 
jurisdiction, unless it took away the 
perior jurisdiction. Although another 
power was introduced, the superior power 
atill remained, unless it was expressly 
taken away. The case of the 
Review in Bankruptey put this point be- 
yond dispute. The power of that House, 


Opening the 


its unchallenged, ancient, inherent power of 


jurisdiction, could only be taken away by an 
express, positive, Parliament: ry enactment. 
Had it then been taken away by any act 
of Parliament? The acts of union had this 
provision—* that all questions touching 
the election of Members to sit on the part 
of Ireland in the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom should be heard and 
decided in the same manner as questions 
touching the elections in Great Britain, 
subject nevertheless to such particular re- 
gulations in respect to Ireland as from 
local circumstances the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom may deem expedient.’ 

The election laws, therefore, as regarded 
Irish Members in the United Kingdom, 
were made subject to the English laws, 
except so far as Parliament should hereafter 
deem expedient. That provision had never 
been repealed, and such was the law of the 


Court of 


fCOMMONS} 


that case he | 


SU- | 
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country at this very moment. The Act 
for which they were indebted to his right 
hon, Friend near him (Mr. C. Wynn), the 
9h George 4th., had this provision— 
“ that on the report of a Select Committee 
the House shall give the necessary direc- 
tions for altering the return,” and after 
providing for particular cases, “ to carry 
th esame determination into execution as 
the case shall require.” There could be 
no doubt or contest, unless the right were 
taken away by the Irish Reform Act, that 
the Committee had the power to open the 
It was perfectly clear in point 


Registers (Ireland ). 


registry. 


of law; he entertained not the slightest 
doubt, that the Committee had the power to 


open the registry, and then it followed by 
necessary const que nee that the Speaker, 
in obedience to the directions of the House, 
should order the registry to be corrected in 
Ireland. 
the Committee. The decision of the Com- 
mittee being that certain votes were bad, 
and ought not to have been on the register, 
they could strike them off the poll, but not 


off the register without liberty from the 
House. But the House, to vindicate its 
own resolution, would direct them to be 


struck off the register. 
the Irish Reform Act was in these words 
—‘¢ And be it enacted, that all laws, sta- 
tutes, aud usages, now in force respecting 
elections of Members to serve in Parliament 
for any county, city, town, or borough in 
Ireland, shall, so far as they are re- 
spectively repealed or altered by this Act, 
remain, and the »y are hereby re-enacted and 
declared to be in full force; and that all 
elections for any Member or Members to 
serve in this present Parliament to be 
hereafter had, 
this Act had not been passed.” ‘To that 
the Irish Reform Act expressly provided 


save 


that “all the laws, statutes, and usages 
now in force — elections,’ &c., 


) far as they are respec- 
tively repealed or altered by this Act, be 
re-enacted.” The e provisions of the Gren- 
ville Act, the acts of union, all the statutes 
previously existing, except so far as altered 
by the Irish Reform Bill, were re-enacted. 
Where there was nothing in the Lrish Reform 
Bill to alter or re peal those ancient powers 
and usages, those ancient powers and usages 
still existed, The Irish Act said, they 
should exist, unless they were taken away, 
and the Grenville Act said, the House 
would give directions to carry them into 
execution as the case might require. The 
case required, that the register should be 


“ should, save s 


That was an incident to the Act of 


The 55th clause of 


shall be held and made as if 
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corrected as well as the poll. There was 


direct authority for this, not merely author- | Ripon, notwithstanding th 


ity given by implication. The Speaker 
had the power under the Grenville Act, 
which he hada right, when the cas 
required it, to exercise. He had called the 
attention of the House expressly to the 
provisions of the Grenville Act. He had 
likewise endeavoured to prove to it that 
the right of the Committee to open the 
registry in Ireland was (| ute clear in pe int 
of law. He had looked at the p wnt with 
all the diligence and with all the 1ny 

tiality which he could command, and he 


had come, after due consideration, to th 
conclusion which he had just stated. Whe 
ther the House had now thi powel hy 

original and primary prerogative never yet 
displace d by statute, or whether the Hous 


possessed it by virtue of Acts of Parlia- 


ment, in either case he contended, that th 
resolution of the noble Lord, so far as 
Ireland was excluded from its operation, 
was not according to law. He thougl 


ont 
that the present was a very inopportune 
period for raising this question, because 
any resolution to which the House might 
now come would have an effect upon thos 
Committees cither now sitting or to | 
appointed hereafter, before whom it might 
happen to be agitated. He should, there- 
fore, propose to adjourn the present debat 
to a distant day, in order that the 
might not be thus suddenly called upon ti 
put on the Act of Parliament the construc- 
tion which the noble Lord had just 1 
posed. If the noble Lord shoul lp rsi 
pressing his resolution upon the House at 
present, he, for one, should certainly vot 
against it, and he therefore proposed an 
adjournment of the debate, as well fo: 
other reasons as for the sake of saving the 


noble Lord the trouble and discomfort of | 1 


voting against his former opinions. It was 
under the influence of some new light, 
which had recently broken in upon him, 
that the noble Lord entertained his present 
opinion, which was very different from that 
which he had embodied into the shape of a 
resolution in 1835. For the reasons which 
he had just stated, he should, if the noble 
Lord persevered in his resolution, take the 
liberty of moving that the debate be 
adjourned to this day two months. 

The Atlorney-Ge neral was understood 
to say, that the question before the House 
was, whether the resolution of the 25th 
June, 1835, relating to the correction of 
the register, ought to be rescinded or not. 


He trusted, that he should be able to con- | to cance 
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vince his learned Friend th ; Member for 


ly 


inion which 


| he had SO rit libs rately form d n favour ot 
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assistant-barrister. The resolution which 
his noble Friend near him had proposed, 
did not at all touch upon the great point 
involved in the question, whether an 
Election Committee hada right, under the 
Irish Reform Act, to open the register. 
On that question he would not give any 
opinion at present, for it was not regu- 
larly before the House. Though he was 
inclined to attach due weight to the 
opinion of his right hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Ripon, whenever 
he had attended to the arguments on both 
sides of a question, yet on this particular 
question he must say, that he could not 
consider his right hon. and learned Friend's 
judgment entitled to the same respect as 
if it had been given in any of the cases 
which he had decided judicially as Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. It was a question 


which his right hon. and learned Friend | 


might yet have to decide in his cé apac ity of 
a Member of an Election Committee. It 
might have been better if his right hon. 
and learned Friend, before he had come 


forward voluntarily to give an extra judi- | 
cial opinion on this verata questio, bad | 


heard what could be said on the other 
side. For instance, it might have been 
better had his right hon. and learned 
Friend first heard the acute and forcible 
argument of his learned Friend, Mr. | 
Austin, who had convinced several Com- 
mittees that they had no right to open 
the register. He thought that his right 
hon. Friend ought not to have committed | 
himself by an extra judicial opinion upon 
the question. It was, as he had already 
stated, a question that had been so often 
argued, that it would have been better for 
his right hon. Friend to have abstained 
from giving any opinion on a question pre- 
maturely, upon which, in a different ca- 
pacity, he might hereafter be called upon 
to adjudicate. He repeated, that the 
question of opening the register had no- 
thing todo with this resolution. He would, 
however, for the sake of argument, con- 
cede that the Election Committees had a 
clear right to open the register, and 
to declare any vote on it an undue 
and unlawful vote. The question then 
arose whether the Speaker had a right 
to issue his warrant, directing the 
officer who kept the register, to alter the 


register in conformity with the report of 


the Election Committee. He agreed with 
his right hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Ripon, that the House, 
where it was not debarred by Act of Par- 
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liament, had a right to determine every 
thing regarding the election of its own 
Members; and that, for the purpose of 
that election, its decision was supreme 
and final. But,--and here was the dif- 
ference between his right hon. Friend and 
himself—it was for the purpose of that 
election, and of that election only, the House 
had a right to strike electors off the poll, but 
it had no right to disfranchise electors 
in futuro. Such a right was never dreamt 
of till the year 1835; and the resolution 
of that year was avowedly founded on the 
Reform Act. ‘The English Reform Act 
unquestionably gave that power to the 
House over the English registers; and it 
!was on the authority of the English Re- 
form Act that the resolution of 1833 
was afterwards altered by the resolution 
of 1835. Before the Reform Act was 
passed, the right of determining elections, 
was regulated in various ways. Before the 
Grenville Act became law, the House de- 
termined all election-petitions as a body ; 
afterwards it determined them by its Com- 
mittees; but both before and after that 
\ct, the House reserved to itself the right 
to determine whether any elector had been 
| injured, either by the decision of the 
House, or by that of a Committee. But 
the House never ventured to go further 
than that. The House never authorised 
| its Speaker to issue his warrant to any 
| town clerk, directing him to exclude any 
| freeman from the list of voters belonging 
to that city or borough. Such a thing 
was never done—such a stretch of power 
was never dreamt of. The elector, whom 
the Committee struck off the poll, came 
forward at the next election, and if he 
was dissatisfied with its decision, claimed, 
as before, to vote. If the returning 
oficer were satisfied as to the elector’s 
claim, he was bound to take the vote of 
the elector, who had been rejected by the 
Committee, for on another election it 
might happen that another Committee 
might hold that to be a good vote which a 
former Committee had held to be on the 
contrary. Such cases had frequently 
occurred. Had there not been decisions 
over and over again, one Committee de- 
declaring an individual entitled to vote, 
whomanother Committee had disfranchised? 
Then again, with regard to freeholders, 
First, as to the right of freehold. Was 








it ever supposed that a Committee could 
decide for more than the election referred 
to them, whether the freehold claimed was 
agood frechold—whether it was of sufficient 
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value to confer the franchise—or whether it 


had been for a suticient time in the hand of 


the claimant? A Committee might dis- 
franchise the claimant for one election, but 
it could not disfranchise him for ever. It 
was not till the Reform Bill passed in 
1832, that any such right was supposed to 
exist, either in the Committee or in the 
whole House. The English Reform Act, 
by its 60th clause, gave to the Election 
Committee not only the power of deciding 
upon any particular vote, but also the 
power of correcting the register, so far as 
that or any other vote was concerned. 
That was a particular power given to the 
House, to be carried into effect by the 
Speaker's warrant. The law on the point 
was clear, so far as England was concerned. 
It was not so clear so far as Scotland was 
required. But in Ireland there was no 
law on the point at all. His humble opi- 
nion was, that the Scotch Reform Act 
did give the same power to the Committee 
as the English Reform Act gave it; for it 
said, that the Committee might “ alter the 
register.” But, then, again, it limited 
the correction by inserting the words “ in 
so far as concerns the election petitioned 
against.” “From the words giving the 
Committee power to “ alterthe register,” he 
concluded, that it was the intention of the 
Legislature that they should exercise over 
the register the power of correction. 
But the Irish Reform Bill wasentirely silent 
on this subject ; and the noble Lord oppo- 
site, the Member for North Lancashire, 
declared over and over again, in the dis- 
cussions on the Irish Reform Bill, that he 
did not intend to introduce into Ireland 
the English system of registration, but 
that he wished the Irish system to be 
adopted just as he found it. Was it ever 
thought of in that country—was it ever 
dreamt of here, before the year 1833, that 
an Election Committee had the power to 
alter the register in [reland? Could his 
right hon. and learned Friend point ont a 
solitary instance in which such alteration 
or correction had been attempted before 
the year 1833? The law now was the 


same as before the Reform Bill. “ But,” | 


said his right hon, and learned Friend, the 
Member for Ripon, “I rely upon the 
Grenville Act.” Now, with all deference 
to his right hon. and learned Friend, he 
must tell him, that the Grenville Act had 
no bearing whatever on this question. The 
Grenville Act gave power to do everything 
that was necessary to set right the elec- 
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Committee, but it gave the House power 
to do nothing more, and no one was justi- 
fied in saying, that the resolutions of 1833 
and 1835 were founded on the Grenville 
Act, and especially on the Grenville Act 
alone. The system of Irish registration, 
he again repeated, was left by the noble 
Member for North Lancashire as he found 
it. The certificate in Ireland lasted for 
eight years. ‘The noble Lord did not alter 
the time of its duration. Why, then, 
what became of the suggestion of his noble 
and learned Friend that uo injury was 
done to the voter by striking him off the 
register, because, it he had a cood vote, 
and could make it out to the satisfaction of 
the assistant barrister, he could get regis- 
tered de novo? It might happen that for 
six months after his name was struck off 
the register he might remain disfran- 
ch sed ; during that time no opportunity 
might be afforded him to replace his name 
on the register, and if in that interval an 
election took place he would be disquali-« 
fied from voting. Would his right hon. 
and learned Friend contend in a country 
which boasted of its representative Go- 
vernment that that was no injury?) Then 
the question before the House simply 
resolved itself into this, “Can you, so far 
as Ireland is concerned, correct the regis. 
ter, and remove a single name from it?” 
He said, that no power to do this was 
given to the House by Act of Parliament, 
and A no such power was given by Act of 
Parliament, it was quite evident from the 
recent origin of the registration system 
that it was not given at common law. The 
very fact of his right hon. and learned 
Friend being driven to the necessity of 
saying, that it was given by the Grenville 
Act and the Reform Act combined was a 
clear proof that it was not given at com- 
mon jaw. Why, even in England, to say 
not! ine of Ireland, this power did not 
exist in the House until it was given by 
the GOth section of the English Reform 
Act. In point of fact, it was well known 
that their resolution of 1835, notwith- 
standing all the terrors which the Speaker's 
warrant usually inspired, was considered 
by all lawyers, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, as nothing better than w aste paper. 
Take the case of the city of Cork for an 
example. There, an assistant barrister, a 
gentleman of great eminence and high 
professional character at the Irish bar, had 
laughed at the warrant of the Speaker. 
It was shown to him “Here is the 


tion referred to the consideration of the | Spe: aker’ s warrant; it directs you to erase 
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from the register so many names.’ The 
assistant barrister’s reply was immediate. 
He said, “ The House of Commons has 


Opening the 


no such power as it here arrogates to 
itself. It cannot of its own inherent au- 


thority command me to alter the register. 
It has not had the power conferred on it 
by Act of Parliament, and I shall there- 
fore treat the Speaker’s warrant as waste 
paper.” Ele was as good as his word; he | 
did not erase the names. 


Mr. O'Connell: They were erased by 
the clerk of the peace, and he restored 
them. 

The Allorney-General: That made his | 
argument still stronger. The assi-tant- 


barrister for Cork found the names erased 
by the clerk of the peace, and, acting on 
his own opinion of the Jaw—which he was 
well qualified to form—he actually restored 
them to the registry with the Speaker's 
warrant under his very eyes. What had 
the House done to vindicate the authority 
of that warrant? Nothing—absolutely 
nothing. Andw hy? Because, upon con- 
sideration, the House felt that it had not 
the power which it claimed, either by 
common law or by statute law. 


Committee by the E nglish teform . 
it had not been so clearly conferred by the 
Scotch Reform Act—and it had not been 
conferred at all by the irish Reform Act. 
The resolution of 1835 was, therefore, not 
according to law. He was willing to take | 
his share of the blame of having recom- 
mended that resolution: for he thought it 
much wiser, and much better to amend an 
error than to persist in it after it was dis- 
covered, 

Mr. O'Connell should not have deemed 


it necessary to trespass on the attention of | 


the House, after the very cons incing specc h 
of her Majesty’s Attorney-General on this 
subject, had he not been anxious to ex- 
press his opinion that the right hon. and 
Jearned Member for Ripon had introduced 
subjects not at all connected with the | 
question, and improperly introduced them, 
whilst so many Elec tion Committees were 
still sitting, which might be swayed by his 
opinions. There was not the slightest 
occasion for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to have entered on the ques- 
tion of the right of an Election Committee 
to open the register in Ireland discuss- 
ing this resolution. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had introduced that 
dissertation, not, he believed, for any im- 
proper purpose, but to serve a purpose not 
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floating in his mind when he commenced, 
but w hich afterwards entered it in theeourse 
of his speech—he meant the purpose of in- 
fluencing the judgment of those persons 
who either had been, or might hereafter be, 
sworn to decide on Irish election petitions 
Leaving that topic, however, to the consi- 
deration of the House, he would now pro- 
ceed to inform it of the particulars of the 





The | 
power had been clearly conferred on the | 
Act— | 


tr ansac tion at Cork, to — th her Majes- 
ty’s Attorney-General had briefly alluded. 
| By a decision of the assistant barrister, 
| 700 freemen, who resided at a greater dis- 
{tance than miles from the city 

Cork, were rejected as electors for that 
place. They appealed from the decision 


seven 


assize, who happened to be Mr. Baron 
Pennefather. That learned judge accepted 
i them all as electors. It was stated to him, 
'that for such electors there was neither 
lany affidavit nor any certificate — 
| in the Act of Seidtnmmient. He said, that 
| he did not mind that, he would frame a 
| form both of affidavit and certificate. The 
| 


jlearned judge drew up both. Those 


electors went to the poll and turned the 


election. Two gentlemen, who would 
otherwise have been returned, were re- 


jected. They petitioned against the return, 
jand, on considering their petition, the 
| House of Commons determined, that 


/neither the certificates nor the affidavits 
{were valid, that the votes of these free- 
imen were bad, and that their names ought, 
therefore, to be struck off the poll. An 
j order of the Spe: aker was in consequence 
taken to the clerk of the peace for that 
district, and, in obedience to it, he struck 
the names of those voters off the register. 
On being made acquainted with that cir- 
cumstance, Mr. Martlev, the assistant 
barrister, then a King’s counsel of great 
‘eminence, of political opinions agreeing 
with those of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Ripon, the brother-in-law to 
| Mr. Blackburne, the Attorney-General to 
| the Administration of that day, and of the 
Administration which had preceded it, 
| ordered the clerk of the peace to restore to 
| the register the names which he had 
| erased in virtue of the order of that House. 
| They were restored accordingly, and 
ivoted to the number of 263 at the last 
election. His hon. Friend had appealed 
to the House on this subject, and had 
accused the assistant barrister of a breach 
of privilege. He believed that Mr. 
Martley had acted conse ientiously ; 
to treat the Speaker’s warrant with con- 





of 


| of the assistant barrister to the judge of 


but if 


my! 
nt 


ve Mel 
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tempt were a breach of privilege, Mr. 
Martley had been guilty of a breach of 
privilege, and ought to have been publicly 
reprimanded for it by the Speaker. But 
no such thing had happened, reprimanded 
he had never been. But let that pass. 
Had there been any necessity for the right 
hon. and learned Member for Ripon to 
enter into an argument on the propriety 
of opening the Irish registers ? 


Opening the 


do with the resolution then before it. In 
Ireland, there was 


{Marcu 16} 





Let the | 
House see how little that question had to | 


no roll of registry at | 


all—it was merely imaginary. The elector | 


obtained from the assistant 


barrister a | 


certificate of his right to vote, and an aili- | 


davit verifying his title, attested by the 
signature of the officer. If the 
elector produced either that certificate or 
that atlidavit, nobody could legally prevent 
him from voting. What good, then, was 
accomplished by striking his name off the 
register? Did the order of the Speaker 
affect either his certificate or his affidavit ? 
He goes to the returning officer with his cer- 


same 


tificate in his pocket—he reads to him that | 


section of the Act which declares, that the 
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land and Scotland ; for there no inquiry 
was made as to subsequent taxes; but it 
happened in Ireland, Nine-tenths of the 
votes struck off in Irish elections were dis- 
allowed in towns for 
non-payment of subsequent taxes. 


alle oe d 
But if 


cities and 


1 an election were declared void, it was very 


plain that by going aud paying their 
taxes the voters had the clearest right to 
exercise their franchise, which right would 
be most preposterously and unjustly taken 
uway if Ireland were included in the reso- 

What was the 


lution. mode of registra- 
tion in Ireland ? Reeoistry was not 


effected by making a list or poll, but by a 
judicial determination. In any case a 
red until he proved 
in every until a 
judicial decision was passed on it. He was 
obliged to bring his title deeds, 
were liable to be inspected, even to ascer- 


man could not be registe 


his right respect, and 


which 
tain whether the proper stamps had been 


used. He was ebliged to prove his land, 
and to satisfy the assistant barrister in 


}every particular. ‘That magistrate heard 
the entire case, and formed his decision 
upon it, and his judgment could not be 
impugned on a mere technical ground, for 


production of his certificate is decisive of | 


his right to vote—and, after he has done 


that, not even the order of the Speaker | 


can prevent his vote from being taken at 
the poll. It was not by any direct au- 
thority—it could only be by implication 
—that the right hon. and learned Member 
for Ripon had arrived at the firm opinion 
on this subject which he had just expressed, 


for the rule which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had laid down did 
nothing for his argument. Even if the 


voter’s certificate was lost, the production 
of his affidavit would be sufficient to en- 
title him to vote, and thus again the 
order of the Speaker, as Mr. Martley had 
expressed it, was nothing else but mere 
waste paper. What could be more mon- 
strous than the operation of the resolution 
of 1835 as it now Votes 
tendered at elections which were perfectly 
good as far as regarded the register, those 
who tendered them had done every thing 
required to entitle them to vote, and had 
paid up all their taxes; but in Ireland 
taxes were required to be paid which 
became due after the registration, and the 
vote might be struck off for non-payment 
of such taxes. Was it fair to strike off a 
vote for a subsequent omission of the voter, 
though at the time of registration every 
obligation required by law had been dis- 
charged ? 


ait 
stooa ° were 


5 


This could not occur in Eng | 


the words of the Act were express 
the point. What could be 


than attempts to open the reg 


upon 
more unjust 
ister ? For 
example, a man was registered five years 
azo, a Committee proposes now to open the 
register, and \ 
have not paid your taxes. 


pre sent th 


they say to the voter, you 
Who could 
at he had paid all his 

a particular period within 
the last five I sIx years? Why, 
nobody could prove it: and if not, all 
that an to d 


show at 


taxes aue at 


opponent had » would be 


to get the book of taxes, to prove that 
the entries were regularly muade— very 
easy matter if the Committee were favour- 
able—and then to insist that the voter 
must be disqu ilified, because he had not 


paid nis 


1. could 


taxes If the registry were 
open it be proved, that the value 
of the land had remained the same at all 
Could any 
more monstrous than to permit, 


times for the last five 
thing be 

| linents “3 os ‘ + . 

Vy Implication, such questions as thes to 


be raised? Could anything be more 


vears ¢ 


ule 


just than to subject the voters of Ireland 


to the enormous expense they must incur 
<i A ‘ ea Ere : &: 

if such proceedings were admussibie f° W ith 
what show of reason could the registry be 
opened if such consequences were to fol- 
low? The right hon. and learned Member 
for Ripon had talked of the danger of 
abandoning the power which that House 
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possessed of regulating all matters con- 
nected with elections. But would the 
right hon. Gentleman say, that the House 
had any power to interfere in any matter 
which came within the scope of the Gren- 
ville Act? The registry, however, 
the creature of the Act of Parliament. 
The conditions under which registration 
was to be effected were strictly laid down 
by the Act, and the House had no juris- 
diction over it, except in so far as the Act 
provided. Registry could not take place 
except through a judicial determination, 
into the vrounds of which the House had no 
power to inquire, and which power they 
could not of course delegate to an election 
Committee. What, then, became of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s case? An _ election 
Committee had not the power of striking 
votes of the register. ‘Then the 
according to the right hon. Gentleman's 
view of its powers, must, of course, decide, 
= how? By really investigating every 
They must do that, for they could 
not strike off all the votes for subsequent 
non-payment of taxes. ‘Then the 
itself would have to discriminate between 
cases of votes struck off for subsequent 
non-payment, and those which ought 
never to have been registered, by reason 
of prior non-payment of taxes. ‘The House 
would have to investigate every vote, and 
thus, iv fact, a jurisdiction would be re- 
stored to it of which it had happily been 
long deprived altogether. He repeated, 
that on no principle of expedieucy, con- 


was 


House, 


‘ase. 


louse 


sistency, or justice, could the policy of 


opening the register be defended ; there 
was no end to the embarrassment and con- 
fusion it occasioned. Suppose a Com- 
mittee to strike offa 
they were wrong in taking them off, cadit 
questio, the votes must be returned ; but, 
supposing them right, they were bound to 
see from the statute-book what authority 
there was for striking the votes off the 
register. He defied them to show any ; 
in fact, to speak of the register in Ireland 
was a mere abuse of the term. In Eng- 
land the register was a list from which the 
electors voted ; there no man could vote 
from a certificate or an affidavit ; his name 


was on the roll, and he identified himself 


on oath. But the Irish registry was in no 
way analogous to that. In England no 
question was raised, unless from an objec- 
tion made to the validity of the claim: in 
Ireland, registry arose out of a judicial 
determination, with which the House 
could not interfere. The House had no 
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power to interfere with a certificate or 





number of votes; if 
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aflidavit ; and that being so, their order 
was quite futile. He defied any man to 
show, that according to the law of Ireland 
there was anything that could be called 
registry but the certificate and afhdavit. 
The order of the House had been set at 
nought already, and the p roposed correc. 
tion of the resolution was necessary, in 
order to abolish a rule, absurd and useless 
as regarded Ireland, and which could not 
be extended to that country. 


Mr. Wilhams Wynn could not help 
wondering, that the hon. and learned 
Member should in no respect have ad- 


| dressed himself to the proposition made by 


his right hon. Friend, that of suspending 
a decision upon this question. He was 
quite willing to admit, that this subject 
was embarrassed by many difficulties, and 
he felt, that they ‘could only be satisfac- 
torily disposed of by a declar: itory Act. 
That, he thought, was the safest method 
of se ttl; ng cases of — kind, Many points 
were not prov ided for by law, and were left 
to be decided by re solutions of the House. In 
humerous instances, however, the inconve- 
nience of that course had been experienced, 
and it had been found necessary to legis- 
late afresh on doubtful matters, as the 
resolutions of the House could not be 
equally binding with Acts of Parliament. 
He confessed he would much prefer, that 
the resolution of 1835 be suspended, and 
that they should abstain at present from 
pronouncing any decision as to the question 
which had been raised upon it. On the 
best consideration he could give the mat- 
ter, he concurred with his right hon. and 
learned Friend in thinking, that the House 
possessed an inherent right to regulate 
elections, which could only be limited by an 
Act of Parliament, and that where no Act 
existed to restrain this jurisdiction, it 
could not be taken away by implication. 
He hoped the noble Lord would postpone 
his resolutions till the cases of controverted 
elections at present before the House were 
finished, with the view of then deciding 
the points in question by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord J. Russell would, with great wil- 
lingness, declare his own opinion, and then 
the right hon. Gentleman might explain 
to the House in what way he thought the 
difculty connected with the proposition 
he had made could be solved. As regarded 
the observations of the right hon. aad 


learned Member for Ripon, he did not 
think the right hon, Member had answered 
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the argument he had stated at the com- | 
mencement, that, before the Reform Act | 
of 1832, it was not the practice for aad 
House to order any votes to be struck off | 
the register in Ireland, although there was | 
what was called a register in that country. | 
The Act of 1832 did not atlect Ireland in | 
the least, so far as the power of that House | 
was concerned, so that if there ought to | 
have been, as the right hon. Gentieman | 
contended, an exercise of power by the 
House, it should have been put forth in 
1832; and as it had not then been called | 
into action, he did not think it necessary | 
that it should be employed at present. 
The resolution stood now upon the jour- 
nals of the House; it was originally 
adopted in 1833, in pursuance of the 
words of the original Reform Act, and 
modified in 1835, and in that Act no 
limitation was made with regard to Scot- 
land and Ireland. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had proposed, that the 
question should be postponed for two 
months. It did seem to him, that there 
would be great difficulty in adopting that 
course, because the case, if once brought 
under the consideration of the House, was 
very clear, and he thought, that the reso- 
lutions having been proposed by lim, and 
the debate on them postponed, the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair would feel 
greatly embarrassed in acting on the ex 
isting resolution. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Montgomeryshire, | 
had proposed another course — that the 
resolution should be suspended, and not 
acted upon. If he could suppose, that the 
course he had taken could have any | 
effect on the proceedings of the election | 
Committees now sitting, he would gladly | 
embrace the proposal; but it was not his 
} 
} 


wish, that it should have any effect beyond | 
that of preventing them from being misled 

by complying with a resolution not in | 
accordance with the law. But there was | 
this difficulty. The resolution as it stood 
affected England and Scotland, as weil as 
Ireland. Now, with respect to Scotland 
there was a considerable degree of doubt. 
His hon. and learned Friend near him 
thought the law gave the power of cor- 
recting the registry of that country. He 
only quoted his hon. Friends opinion; he 
would not himself, as one unlearned in the 
law, enter into the question. But with 
respect to England no doubt whatever 
could exist. ‘The clause was very definite 
in conferring power on the House to make 
any order on the subject, and he felt him- 
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self restricted from suspending the resolu- 
tion for two months, because if report were 
made from any Committee sitting to try 
an election for a place in England or 
Wales, affecting a number of votes, the 
Speaker would be precluded from the steps 
pointed ont as necessary in such cases. It 
would be incumbent on the right hon. 
Geni!eman tu refrain from exercising the 
right of correcting the register, of striking 


;out or inserting names, and if a new 
election should take place it would be 


influenced by the omission of the Speaker 
to do that which the Act of Parliament 
directed. He had stated the ditticulty 
which occurred to him, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman could obviate it, he did 
not wish to press any resolution which 
could be considered as interfering with the 
present election Committees. 

Mr. C. Wynn suggested, that the reso- 
lution of 1835 should be suspended, as far 
as regarded Ireland and Scotland. 

©riginal resolution and amendment 
withdrawn, and Mr. Wynn’s suggestion to 
suspend the resolution of 1835, so far as 
regarded Ireland and Scotland, was 


adopted. 


Poor Law (IrEvaAnpD).] The House 


in Committee on the Poor-law (lreland) 


| Bill. 


On Clause 67—Rate to be paid by the 


; occuptler, 


Mr. O'Connell said, this was the most 
important clause in the Bill, and the most 
likely, if carried into effect, to make the 
operation of the Bill unpopular. He had 
no objection, if this Bill must pass, that 
property should be taxed; if the poor 
were to be supported by a tax, let them be 
supported out of the property of the coun- 
try, but let not the Legislature come on 


| the poverty of the country to effect this 


object. There were numerous classes in 
Ireland occupying at rents exceeding the 


| value of the property, and therefore holding 


at a pecuniary loss, and yet the clause 
went to charge a person in this situation 
with the whole rate in the first instance, 
and with one-half of it ultimately, and 
without any retribution. He had had the 
assistance on this clause of persons of re- 
markable arithmetical skill, and they de- 
clared that this part of the Act was unin- 
telligible ; for the clause charged occu- 
piers in the first instance, and then they 
were to make a scale of contribution on all 
the different rents between the occupier 
and the holder of the fee. But this was 
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proceeding upon a supposition not at all 
consistent with the state of things in Ire- 
land ; it was impossible calculations of this 
kind could be made out in 
complicated cases, where numerous middle- 
men stood between the occupier and the 
holder of the fee, as, for instance, on Lord 
Egremont’s , where the rent 
paid by five or six individuals, 
whom paid a rent different from others. 
He moved, therefore, that the 
postponed till a future day, when he would 
propose, in lieu of it, to 
every case where rent is paid for Jand, a 
tax shall be laid on the rent; aud that in 


estates was 


clause be 


enact 


hundreds of 


each of 
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that in | 


every place calculation of the value of the | 


occupier’s property be made, and that it 
be taxed accordingly. 

Mr. Lucas quite avreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, that in a 
variety of cases the working of 
would be found to be surrounded with 
dificulties. The first was, that the occu- 
pier, who was generally a person very little 
above a state of destitution himself, 
be called on to advance the amount of this 
rate for his landlord. English Gentk 
ought not to suppose that they had to do 


men 


this clause | 
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with respect to tithes, and which was 
found to work so beneficially for the peace 
of the country. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mon: ighan, that it 
would be peculiarly hard to call upon the 
occupier to advance the amount of this 
rate, when he was excused by the operation 
of the Bill from contributing anything 
himself. He thought entering into col- 
lisions with the pauperism of the country 
was one of the causes of all the scenes that 
had unfortunately taken place in Ireland, 
and he implored the noble Lord, the Se- 


cretary for Ireland, to weigh well the re- 
commendations thrown out by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, and _ his 
hon, Friend, the Member for Monaghan, 
and not throw the burthen of this rate 
| upon those who have not the means at 
|} command to meet it. 

Mr. Redington said, that what was 


| 


was to | 


| lector to do? 


with rich substantial farmers to whom 
a trifling outlay was a matter of no conse- 
quence. ‘The poor Irish farmers had no 
cash in bank—and such was the poverty of 
that class in general, that even their cha- 
rity was given in kind — and, therefore, 
even the smallest sum was of the greatest | 
possible consequence to them. He would 


first advert to the case of the occupier, 
who according to the Bill was to pay 
part of the rate, and yet, nevertheless, the 
clause then under consideration made him 
a banker for his landlord, and he would be 
forced to advance the amount of a rate, o 
which, eventually, he was to bear share 
This he considered a very great hardship 
on the occupier. 
of the rate was to be paid by the occupier, 
he would be subject to great hards ships, 
also, inasmuch as if the county cess col- 
lector was also to collect the poor-rate, the 
occupier had to pay the rate long before 
the period he was usually called on to pay 
his rent. The hon. Member concluded by 
stating his intention of moving a proviso 
to remove the payment from the occupier. 
Colonel Conol/y agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Dublin, 
and considered that the demand ought to 
be made on the person who was finally 
liable to the rate. ‘The House by this 
clause were reversing the principle adopted 


no 


no 


But even where one-half 





wanted in Ireland was the introduction of 
capital, and he therefore, thought it most 
unwise to tax the occupier of the soil. 

Mr. Litton agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was a great hardship to make 
the occupier pay the rate, but in his judg- 


4 


ment he saw no other way of making a 
Poor-law available in Ireland. The diffi- 


culty of collecting the rate would be in- 
creased tenfold if they were to look to par- 
ties whose titles were unknown. If the 
rents were to be rated, what was the col- 
There was no power known 
to the law which could point out to the 
collector who should be looked to, whereas 
thatcould not be the case if the occupier were 
the person to pay the rate. On the whole 
he thought it utterly impossible to collect 
the rate at all, unless it were paid by the 
occupier. 

Mr. Jephson suggested the propriety of 
giving the Commissioners the power of 
making the rate collectable at the time the 
occupier really owed the money to a third 
arty. 

Mr. §. O'Brien said, the Bill proposed to 
tax two parties, the landlord and the occu- 
picr ; and he thought it would be most 
injurious not to give the occupier a direct 
interest in the suppression of pauperism. 
If the landlord were alone to pay the rate, 
the landlord alone ought to administer the 
law; and he doubted whether in many 
districts the law could be brought into 
operation at all if the occupiers were ex- 
cluded from the constituency. Now, with 
regard to the portion of the rate to be paid 
by the occupier, he considered one-half too 
much, and it was his intention to move 
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that the landlord be compelled to pay two- 
thirds of the rate. He should divide the 
House upon it. 

Mr. Shaw would willingly save the 
occupier from any unreasonable liability 
or vexation ; but it would be impracticable 
to collect the rate unless the occupier were 
in the first instance made liable; and, 
after all, it would he but paying so much 
rent on the part of the occupier to be 
afterwards stopped from the landlord in 
the proportion that he was eventually 
liable ; and it was desirable that the occu- 
pier, as well as the landlord, should be 
interested in keeping down the rate. 


Mr. Sergeant Woulfe objected to the | 


withdrawal of the clause. It would be 
attended with extreme difliculty to collect 
| 


the share of the rate from each individual | 


interest, and he therefore thought it better 
to collect it from the occupier. He did 
not consider that any practical incon- 
venience would arise from the clause, and 
those who took a different view he theaekt 
were rather too romantic. 

Mr. O'Connell again contended, that the 
provisions of this Bill would aggravate the 
evils which existed in Ireland. ‘There was, 
he said, a great deal of false humanity in 
the Bill. If the most vicious ingenuity 
were set to work to devise a measure which 
more than another would tend to promote 
agrarian disturbances, it could not invent 
a more fit means for such an end than 
most of the provisions of this Bill. Hi 
was of opinion that hear gprs charity 
would do no good; but if they were to 
hi ve such —if they were to have a Poor- 
law for Ireland, let the burden fall on the 
absentee landlord, on the owner of the fee 
and the rent, and not on the occupier. The 
entire profit of the land went, in some 
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cases, to the landlord, and was it not fair | 


that ‘he should pay the rate, which ought 
to be a rate on property?) Coming upon 
the occupier would be but renewing those 
scenes of agrarian outrages, the existence 
of which all deplored. ‘The House was 
sowing the whirlwind, and would reap the 
storm. His objection to the clause was so 
strong, that he would take the sense of the 
Committee on the amendment for post- 
poning it for future consideration. 

Mr. Lynch contended, that the Bill 


would relieve the occupier, as one-half of 


the rate would be paid by the landlord, 
His hon. and learned Friend, the Member 
for Dublin, said, tax the landlords; so 
they were doing by this Bill. He knew 
that many absentees were amongst the best 
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landlords of Ireland. He did not mean 
to deny, that absenteeism was an evil, 
but when his hon. and learned Friend 
talked of taxing absentees, where was he 
to find them? And if a portion of the 
rate was fixed as their share, and that it 
could not be collected, the arrear or defi- 
ciency of the one year would come on the 
occupier in the next But the occupier 
would be relieved from this by the Bill, 
which would allow him to pay half , and if 
he paid the other half for his landlord, he 


would be allowed to deduct it from his 
rent. Every man would thus be allowed 


to contribute according to his rent. On 
these grounds he would support the clause. 

Mr. P. S rope hoped the sinister fore- 
bodings of the hon. Member for Dublin 
would not be realised; and if the Bill 
should pass, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin would neither by his 
letters noi speeches incite the occupiers to 
resist the Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell repudiated with scorn the 
insinuation which had been just thrown 
out against him. Ilad he wished to agi- 
tate on this subject he would have advo- 
cated a universal right to relief. He had, 
however, taken the unpopular side, and 


was opposed to anv Poor-law. 


There was 


a great deal of apparent humanity in the 
observations of the hon. Member who last 
spol e, but he (Mr. O’Connell) could not 
forget that in one of the hon, Gentleman’s 
pamphlets he stated his principal reason 
for advocating a Poor-law for Ireland was, 
that it would relieve the English labourer 
from the i roads of the Irish pauper. 

Colonel Conolly did not see any dithe ulty 
at getting at the landlords. fter all he 
had heard he was still of op! nion that the 
occupier ought not to be made pay the rate. 

Mr. D. Roch thought, if the clause re- 


mained in its present shape it would re- 


| quire all her Majesty’s troops to levy the 


rate 
Mr. W. Roche said, he meant to vote 
for the postponement of the clause. If the 
be levied from the occupiers, 
he scenes of the old tithe campaigns would 
be eee 
Viscount Morpeth said, he could not 


cess were to 


| . 
| consent to the postponement of the clause. 


| 


It would be extremely difficult for the 
guardians to ascertain who the real owners 
lof the land were, and it was, therefore, 
necessary to make the land itself subject 
to the rate. Payment and control ought 


|to go together, and it would scarcely be 


contended that if the landlords were alone 
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to pay, the occupiers should have any 
share in the working of the Bill. 

Colonel Conolly asked the Lord, 
whether he would exclude the occupiers 
under 5/. There might be some show of 
justice in making those who had anything 
to deduct advance the rate; but none in 
making those who were to contribute no 
share of the rate. 

Mr. O’Connel/ again implored the noble 
Lord to postpone the clause. If it re- 
mained in force, the and the army 
would be again brought into collision with 
the peasantry. 

Mr. V. Stuart said, he never heard any 
person in his county object to the payment 
of arate. The occupiers, however, thought 
one-half too much: but none of them ob- 
jected to being made liable for some por- 
tion of it. 

Sir Edmund Hayes hoped her Majesty’s 
Government would not consent to postpone 


noble 


police 


the clause. He could not concur in the 
view taken by | his hon, Colleague (Colonel 


Conolly) with 1 respect to this clause. He 
thought it would be better to reject the 
bill altogether, than adopt the suggestions 
thrown out by many hon. Members. After 
the matter had been so fully discussed, he 
did not feel justifiable in again going over 
the same eround, He should, therefore, 
content himself with declaring his inten- 
tion to vote against the postponement of 
the clause. 

The Committee divided on Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s amendment that the clause be post- 
poned: Ayes 28; Noes 71: Majority 43. 


List of the Ayes. 


Archbold, R. Maher, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. Nagle, Sir R. 
Beamish, F. B. O’Brien, ¢ 


Redington, is N. 
Roche, E. B. 
Roc he, W. 


Blake, M. 18 
Bridgeman, II. 
Bryan, G. 

7 


{ COMMONS} 


c 


Cole, hon. A. H. 
Colquhoun, Sir J. 


(Ireland ). 
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Moneypenny, T. G, 
Morpeth, Viscount 
MM rt. hon. J. A. 


just course would be, 





Castlereagh, Vi 
Ferguson, Sir R. A 
Fitzgibbon, hon. Col. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Hindley, C. 

Jones, T. 

Lucas, E. 


List of the 


Acheson, Viscount 
Adam, Admiral 
Ainsworth, P. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. S. 
Blackstone, W.S 


scount§ Roche, D. 


Style, Sir C. 
Wakley, 
\\ hite, Ll, 

rE LLERS. 
O'Connell, D. 
( onolly, Colonel 


NOEs. 


Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chalmers, P. 
Clements, Viscount 





Corry, hon. H. Murray, 

C ourtenay, ie ()’ Brien, W.S. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. ©’Neil, hon. J. B. R. 
Fitzalan, Lord Parker, J. 
Fleetwood, P. H. Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
French, F. Rice, kK. R. 

Grattan, J. Round, C. G. 

Grey, Sir G. Russell, Lord J 
Grote, G. Scholetield, J, 
Hawes, B. Scrope, G. Pp, 
Hawkes, T. Seymour, Lord 
Hayes, Sir E. Smith, R. . 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ. Stanley, E. 

Ilodgson, R. Steuart, nr 

Iloward, is Stuart, V._ 

Hlowick, Viscount Thomson, rt. hon.C.P. 


Westenra, hon, HI. R. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 


Hume, J. 
Ilumphery, J. 
Hurt, F. 


Hutton, R. Winnington, T. E, 
Jephson, C. D>. Wood, G. W. 
Kirk, P. Woulfe, Sergeant 
Lefevre, C.S. Wyse, T. 

Litton, E. Mates. ge 
Lockhart, A. M, rELLERS. 


Dalmeny, Lord 


Lynch, A. H. 


Macleod, R. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 69—Proportion of rate to be 
deducted rent where not less than 
annual value, 

Mr. Shaw said, the principle of that 
clause could not be acted upon if the tithe- 
owner were separately rated—for first, 
under the 60th Clause, tithe composition 
was to be deducted in estimating the net 
annual value of the lands; and then, under 
the 69th Clause, the landlord was to pay a 
poundage upon his whole rent, which, i 
every made 1832, must also 
includ ic the tit he — sition. That would 
entirely change the proportions between 
landlord and tenant, and defeat the scale 
The simple and the 
to put the tithe- 
owner upon the same footing with the 
li indlord—making the occupier pay, in the 
first instance, for the whole rate, and then 
letting him or the landlord, as the case 
might be, stop the tithe-owne r’s proportion 
in the payme nt of the tithe composition. 

Mr. Jephson said, that, in a case when 
arent of 1,000/. was paid, with a tithe 
composition of 200/., the rateage was 
charged only upon 800/., which at 1s. the 
po yund would be L0/.; 20/. of this ought to 
be paid by the ten: nt, and the other 204. by 
the landlord ; but as the clause stood now, 
251. would be paid by the latter, and 152. 
by the former. 

Mr. Sergeant Woulfe thought, the case 


from 


lease since 


proposed by the bill. 


| 


I 


a 


‘ah 
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mentioned by the hon. Member, must be | identical; one « could not be perma- 
a very rare case indeed, and for on | nen ly l i ad tl prosper ; 
instance of the kind there were a thousand jand t f ds of the 
against it. He did not think that in any | occupiers of 1 ire to 
place the tithe composition amounted Coie 


much as 4s. in the pound. Every othe r | sider ta dy per- 
way had been tried to effect an equal pay- | va the | ad propri rs of Ireland 
ment by both landlord and tenant, but | with r to ble « quences 
that proposed in the preseut clause was the | that t Govern- 
only one that would be at all lik f tl iv ] be, tl 
effect that. } durin i ses t rate should be 
Lord J. Russel said, that feeli the | di 51 he rent exceeded 
force of the arguments which had bee: te ( tl rad and the tenaut 
brought forward against the clause, as it | nd | tl 
at present stood, he would not resist 1 t experiment that was being 





proposed alteration He would, ther le, t he occupiers should have 
propose that the clause hould be so frame n rest in | eping down the rate, he 


ac ake } if of th meee . 1,! } me +] : . . t] , riety 
as to make One-ha of the rate pavyabie by ei ( ver! ! the propriety 


the landowner and the tithe proprietor, iding by tl ro} 
and the other half by the occupier of the | ¢! ted 


land. ) id, they were 

Mr. O’ Brien s: id, he was not OOD tt a t! the wi e charge would 
propose that the occu] ving te it be re« | ultin ely { pon the land, but he 
lieved entirely from the pay t of the | tl \ be better that the 
rate. But he hoped all Memb wl ts s l. by payment of a por- 
took that view of the case, would join with | t of tl ; n interest in the 
him in proposing that the occupying t ‘ovided for the 
should ouly pay ( ne-t] ird il { t ¢ | i I ha O¢ 


half the rate. He should move an amend- | lon rs, the occuplers 

ment to that effect, and take the sense « y ex tir all con 

the Committee upon it. r tl ; i tl 

Mr. Lucas hoped the Governme: yu c he vested in the owners of 

adhere to the provisions in the clau | he did not think such an arrange 
14 . ; } | } 


stood. It was a very difhicult a { i \ that 
discuss, or to come to any accura \ Id | byection on the part ol 
clusion, as to the exact pro} tion o the vi t to ! pt eit] tw thirds 
each tenant and landlord derived. t ] { to 


thought the Government had done wisely | the | | ers, whichever the 
in setting down the proportion at one- | | ht tl t pro 
half; and that it would only lead to per- | ™ d, the | ls of Tre- 
petual contest between tenant and land- land wet cheerfully tat Puen cues 
lord, if the tenants’ proportion were further | t icn wi 
reduced. 

Mr. O'Connell believed if there were | think it ir that they should pay more 
any chance of the Bill working, it would | t! Ol If of that den. In England 
be in levying as little a burden as possible I the te paid every hing the pr 
on the occupying tenant, and he thought 


the proposal that the landlord should pay 


. ° ‘ - . ] nétandad { theo 
two-thirds instead of one-half a reasonabl uN ft ho < ended for the 
one, pr rop ail nd half was 

’ . — 1 } < F } 1 7] 

Mr. Wyse saw no reason why one-third | that under the \ tue land 

i = i "y , } l y 1 " 

should be the tenants’ proportion of the | lord would not in tact, one hall the 


rate instead of one-half; and if that prins | rat while the t t, under all circum 


ciple was admitted into the poor-law, why | stances, would ] 
should it not be extended to the county |1 nt the nant raised one shilling 


cess ? I pre rand above the r he was to 

Mr. Shaw said, that it was not true that | be rated for that additional profit as for the 
the whole burden of the poor rate must}rent. I him to despair (as to th 
eventually be borne by the land, and that | workin f this Bill) to find the proposi- 


the real interest of landlord and tenant was | tion of the Government to reduce the 
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tenant’s quota of the rate to one-third from 
one-half, rejected. It was a universal 
principle in political economy, that where 
the supply was less than the demand of 
the article, the price became unnatural, 
and land was subject to that rule along 
with other articles. Now, in Ireland the 
demand for land was greater than thie 
supply, therefore the price was not natural. 

Mr. Sergeant Woulfe remarked, that it 
was but fair if a tenant derived from any 
property he occupied the interest of a 
proprietor toa certain extent, he should, 
to that extent be liable to be rated as a 
landlord. 

Lord Clements complained that the Irish 
landlords in the House were placed, by 
the conduct of the Government in respect 
to this subject, in a very disagreeable 
position—that of being called upon to say, 
whether they would pay one-half or two- 


{LORDS} 


thirds of the rate, which was a question, | 


of all others, the Irish 


unfit to decide, and which ought to be left 
to the decision of the English Members, 
who would be, at least, impartial judges. 
Viscount Morpeth said, the noble Lord 
ought to have directed his censure to the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Brien), 
who, himself a landlord, brought forward 
the proposition for reducing the tenant's 
proportion of the rate from one-half to one- 


landlords were | 


third. After what had passed, the Govern- | 


ment would adhere to the clause as it 
stood. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Limerick would not divide the Committee. 


The Committee divided on the amend- | 


ment :—Ayes 31; Noes 46: Majority 15. 
List of the AYEs. 


Archbold, R. 
Barron, H. W. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R, D. 
Bruges, W. H. 
Bryan, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Courtenay, P, 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, F. 
Fitzgibbon, hon, Col. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Howard, F, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
M iher, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Redington, oN 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, V. 
Style, SirC. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Westenra, hon. H.R. 
\\ hite, L. 

TELLERS. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Brien, W.S. 


L. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Acland, Sir T. D, 


Acland, T. D. 
Baring, F. T. 
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Macleod, R. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, rt. hon. J. 
Nicholl, J. 
O’Neill, hon. J, B. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Rice, right hon. T. 8S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Stanley, E. J. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. 
Thornley, T. 
Verney, Nir EH. 
Williams, W. A. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wyse, T. 


_~ 


Barrington, Viscount 
Barry, G. S. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Conolly, E. 

Corry, hon. EH. 
Curry, W. 

Damer, Hon. D. 
Douglas, Sir C. FE. 
Fitzalan, Lord 
French, F. 

Grattan, I. 

Ilayes, Sir EK. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn.Sir J. 
Ilodgson,R. 

Howard, R. 

liowick, Viscount 
Hurt, F, 
Hutton, R. 
Jephson, C. D,. 
Jones, ‘I’. 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 


Lucas, FE. 


A. 


R. 


&), 


PELLERS. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Parker, J. 
The House resumed, the Committee to 
Sit again, 
HOUSE OF LORDS; 
Monday, March 19, 1838. 


MinutTeEs.| Bills. Read a first time 
l wl 


tion; Immediate 


:— Dissenters Declara 

Abolition of Slavery.—Read a third 
time ynd Man. 

Pet By the Earl of RapNor, from Medical 
Men of Leeds, that no uneducated persons might be per- 
mitted Medicine.—By the Ear! of StTrap- 
BROKE, from Halsted, for an Equalisation of the Postage 


Duties.—By 


:—See of Sodor 


tions presented. 
to practise 


MELBUURNE, from the Guardians 
of a parish in Surrey, nother in Kent, and by the 
Earl of Devon, from Okehampton, in favour of the 
New Poor-law.—- By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from a place 
mplaining of the hours at which children 
work in Factories.—By the Earl of RosesBery, from a 
parish in Scotland, by the Marquess of SiiGo, from Wes- 
1 from Macclesfield, by 

n Yorkshire, by the 
Methodists and 
Dissenters of Barnard Castle (Durham), and from a place 
in Derbyshire, by Lord Bexvey, and by the Earl of Bur- 
LINGTON, and Lord 
BROUGHAM, above eighty petitions from various places, 
for the 
and by Lord BrouGHam, from Electors of Norwich, for 
the Ballot; 


children engaged in the Woolen Manufacture at Calverley 


Viscount 


and 


in Yorkshire, e 


leyan Methodists of Glasgow, ai 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from a pla 
Duke of CLEVELAND, from Wesleyan 


from a place in Yorkshire, by 


immediate abolition of Negro Apprenticeship ; 


from the Operatives, and the parents of 
cum-Farley, at Shepley, and other places in the West 
York, for a limitation of the of 
Children’s Labour; from the inhabitants of Musselburgh, 


Riding of hours 
from the inhabitants of Kinross, from the United Secession 
Congregation of the Eglington-street Chapel, Glasgow, 
from the United Secession Church in Rose-street, 
burgh, from a village in Fifeshire, and from other places, 
against additional Grants to the Scotch Church; and 
from the Faculty of Advocates (Scotland), against Bills 
for reforming the law of Scotland. 


Edin- 


New Poor-LAw—Sevenoaks UNI0N.] 
arl Stanhope rose to present a petition 
from the inhabitants of Broomside, near 
Durham, praying for the total repeal of 
the Poor-law Amendment Act. Their 
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Lordships would, probably, recollect, that, 
some days ago, when a discussion arose on 
the presentation of a petition by a right 
rev. Prelate, whom he did not now see in 
his place (the Bishop of Exeter), he (Earl 
Stanhope) had made a statement to the 
House with respect to certain grievances 
which existed in the union of Sevenoaks 
Since that time he had received 
from the clerk of the guardians of that 
union; and as it was just and reasonable 
that the same publicity should be given to 
the counter-statement of the guardians 
which had been given to his original ae 
claration, he would, with the permission 
of the House, read the letter to their 
Lordships. 
terms :— 


“Tt having been reported to the board of 
guardians of the union of Sevenoaks that your 
Lordship has made the following st: 
the House of Lords- 
telligent, respectable, and 
of the union was so disgusted, and viewed 
with such detestation and al 
duct of the other gu: — that he 
any longer to act; and that he c 
the case of a family which, from a refusal of 
any relief in addition to their very scanty 
earnings, were now perishing by disease, pro- 
duced, as an eminent physician had informed 
him, from cold and hunger. I am directed by 
the board of guardians to acquaint your Lord- 
ship, that, after 
not been able to find the case of any guardian 
who refused to perform his duty on the grounds 
stated by your Lordship. The only two « 
of the refusal of relief to which your ] 
could have alluded, have lly 
gated by the medical officers of the union, and 
the charge proves to be without foundati 


itement in 
\ : $e 
humane guardians 


horrence the con- 


re fused 


a careful inquiry, they | 


Under these circumstances, therefore, the board 
of guardians must repel the charge, and they 
feel bound to state, that it is the first which 


has ever been brought against them,’ 

Now, there was no man more willing 
than he was to correct any error into which 
he might have fallen unintentionally, or 
more disposed to confess that any mistak« 
or misrepresentation had been made, if such 
were proved to be the case, and by that 
means to remove, as far as possi! ble, any 
improper impression which might have been 
created ; but, in the present instance, he 
felt himself compelled, out of a regard for 
truth, to re-assert in the strongest mannei 
that which he had before stated. All that 
he had read to their Lordships, in laying 
before them the letter of cuardians, 


that one of the most in- | 
himse If to the 


ld | neighbe urhood of the 
kuld mention |} 
| board had been formed, and he could not 
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It was in the following} 


| whom he might refer, 
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or in private, of making any statement on 
vague report. ‘The guardians could find 
no record of any one guardian having des 
clined to act. Did they expect to find it 








registered in their records, that A. B. re- 
fused to perform the duties of his office as 
cuardian? All that they could practically 
record on the sul ject was, that ¢ iny indivi- 
dual had deel: to be put in nomination 
S a guard) that, | preety he 
had r 1 to No made his 
tatement on the best possil ithority— 
1 the evidence of a person himself who 
Was a guard 1 who stated that he 
could not act with persons by whom a 
\ m of ) I h cruelty | oppression 


had been pursued. [‘‘ Name, name.” | 


was called 


upon to name the individual he had referred 
to. He would not name any person to 


] without having first 
obtained his consent. What he had stated 
was upon his own authority, and he pledged 
truth of what he h: id said. 
resided uninterruptedly in the 


Hi had 


mn ever since the 


of it 5 
information fron 


whe He had 
various 


be ignorant 
rece ived mut h 


| quarters, and he had been informed of 
n 


many circumstances by one of the former 


suardians, who, however, did not think it 
right to disclose all the secrets of the prison- 
hou He was informed that a pauper 
who had applied for relief and was refused, 
n the agony of oy} f which he felt, CX< 
pressed a wish, that Providenee might re- 
mov im m t world, and almost, 
indeed, expressed a determination to com 
| mit suicide. It was but fair and just that, 
| in referer to this case, the inhabitants of 
| Seve k hould receive the due amount 
| of praise to which they were entitled. The 
lunfortunate individual to whom he had 
|} alluded, although refused assistance from 
| the public funds of the union, was relieved 
by the private charity of individuals. With 
respect to the other cnar which he had 
; Ma le, the euardl ins State 1, that it ha | be en 
| fully investigated. By whom had this in- 


was nothing more than a most lame and | 


impotent, 
reply, 


futile and ineffectual attempt to 
He was not in the habit, in public 


| wretchedness, 


vestigation been made? By the medical 
officer of the paris! asserted what 
he had before said in reference to this case. 
He had received his infor ion from a 
most eminent physician, who had retired 
from practice, and who gave advice to the 
poor gratuitously, and who had an estate 
in Ireland, and the gentleman d 

that, even in that land of misery and 
he had never seen greater 


clared, 
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poverty and destitution than in the cottage 
of the individual to whom he had referred. 
The pauper and his family, from the action 
of cold and hunger, had become dise 
and it was expec 


ted that some 
11S family mignt pe Isl. 


Accommodation 


member oi 


Lt “4 
He was in work, 


jceed 
asea, | 
’ 
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of the winter, and although 
were suffering from disease, 
not by de stitution or want 
which they 


his family 
it was caused 
but by injuries 
had sustained. In the other 


'case the person had been employed as a 


but all he could earn was 6s. per week, 

and although he had a wife and five chil- 

dren -he could obtain no r¢ lief. The con. 

duct of the guardians, he was ready to | 
admit, might have been in accordance with 

the law, and with t rul rd 1 

regulations issued under the a rity 





had earned 
and the guardians, 
ncelved that they were 
nd beside 


and in one month 
unting to OL, 


sawver, 
Wages ami 
: ‘ aes 
therefore, c¢ justified 


in refusing him relief, a i although 


it appeared subsequently that he was in 
want, his apparent destitution it was ascer- 
tained was caused entirely by mismanage- 


the law by the three gentleinen in Somer- ul Staxhope said, that the case of the 
set-House, and the complaint whichhe made | guardian referred to by the noble Earl was 
was, therefore, not so much a t tl 1ot that to which he had ulluded, and he 
guardians as against the Commissioners. | must repeat that in the instan ‘e which he 
He had thought It 1 cht, 1 fair, and , had mentioned he had red his infor- 
just, to that much calumniated body of | mation from the sandien wen If. With 
men, the guardians, to state to the [louse | regard to an allegation that the administra- 
the answer which they had de, and he | tion of the law was lenient in the union of 
should be happy if any noble Lord, who | Sevenoaks, he had a letter from a pauper 
might be acquainted with the union, yuld | confined in the workhouse there, who said, 
offer any observations to the House. | ‘* We are kept so short of victuals, having 
The Earl of Brecknock rose to defend | hardly enough to support life, and we are 
the conduct of the Board of Guardians of | never allowed to go out an any day or any 
Sevenoaks. After the observations of the | hour. 
noble Earl, on a former evening, Petition laid on the tal 


a 
requested to be furnished with some addi- 
tional information, aide ule 
some clue by which he might 
individu 

made some into the matter, he 
thought it fair to state their 1 
Lords! hips. He found a gentl 
told him that he 
Earl of 


ferred, 


L afford him 
liscover th« 
als referred to, and having since 
Inquiries l 


he ir 
who 


sult to t 


man 


( 
7 
the two cases to which he h; 


9 1 4 ] De a ee 
and he had since had an opportun 





of finding the guardian hin 
. . 4 } } 
represented 


asked the 


dian, on: 


who wa 


easily discov 
whom hy 

, pI 
ar cinea 


different 


that, havi 

he found 

duties of 

business, mp 

to give it up; and he certainly admitted, 
besides, that he entertained astrong opinion 
on the subject of out-coor relief. With 
regard to the case of the pauper mentioned, 
he had ascertained that thi were only 
two cases to which the description of the 


noble I 
the per 
relative ot 


irl could apply. 
on had been noble 


severe part 


employed by a 


his own during the 





In Onc insté nce 


of obviating 


Crurcit AccOMMODATION (IRELAND). ] 
The Earl of Ripon, in presenting a petition 
from the bishop and clergy of the diocese 
of Down and Connor, yates ae of a 
creat want of church accommodation in 
took the opportunity to say 
Lordships were aware that, in 


diocese, 


that 
that their 


that diocese, there were a great many Pro- 
testants. They had off red to advance a 


iiderab] 
onsiagerabie § 


um of money for the purpose 


the complaint, and had made 
| application to the Commissioners in Ire 
land for assistance to complete the object. 
The Commissioners answered that the Vv 
were sorry that they could afford no relie f 


which 
He was 


from 
money. 


but they had actually no funds 
could any 
not at all surprised at that answer, because 
the expenditure of that commission, the 
necessary and inevitable expenditure, had 

d their income in four years by the 
299 OOOL, ; 


advance 


they 


1 
i 
sar 


excee 


lc 
im of and they had been com- 
ied to borrow 100,000/. under the Act 
from the Government, and apply the money 
which they obtained by the sale of per- 
etuities and bishops’ leases, which money 
ought to have been laid aside to form a 
fund. 
The Bishop of Derry would take that 
opportunity of stating to their Lordships, 
that many of the clauses in the Church 





a 
y 
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Temporalities’ Act were of a very injurious 
nature. In Ireland, as he supposed was the 
case in this country, there were many 
large parishes the churches of which wer 
situated at the extremity, and he hoped 
that the Commissioners would, as soon 

possible, turn their attention to that sub 
ject, as it was impossibl } Pt) 
parishioners to attend t 
public worship. There 
Ireland who seem«¢ 





l LO 
gotten—he meant the « ( 
often turned out of their cur pon thi 
coming in of a new incumben Ly 
left to poverty in the evening of thei 


* 1 1 } 
He sincerely trusted that whenever 


funds of the Commissioners were in a1 
flourishing condition, something woul 


} 


done for that suffering class 


Yigont he 


the noble Viscount if that Bill—the Church | 


‘Temporalities’ Bill, was likely to be alter 
during the Session ? 
Viscount Melbourne was 
there existed any serious ( l 
Bill alluded to by the right rev. Prelate. 


1] 


Petition laid on the tabl 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, Mar h 19, ] 
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Committee on the Poor-law (Ireland) Bill. 
On the 70th Clause, 
Mr. §. O'Brien moved an amendment, 
to the effect that the receivers of rent 


charges, annuities, and jointures should be | Grey, Sir G Sheil, R. 1 
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. 17 ; ‘ : ° 
liable to the rates in the proportion of their 
several charges; and that the nominal land- 
lar w;wpid he linh] niw 3 } ; 
lord should be liable only in the proportion 
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Shirley, E. I. 
Somerville, Sir W. M, 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Thornley, T. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 71 having been proposed, 

Mr. F. French objected to the clause and 
wished it to be omitted. He contended 


that it would hold out a great temptation 
to landlords to raise the rent of Houses 


above 5/., and would expose the poorer 
classes to oppression. 
The Chancellor of ihe Eachequer ob- 


jected to the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon, on the ground, that as 
all the rate-payers were to vote in the elee- 
tion of guardians, the omission of this clause 


whould let in a set of voters directly 
interested in the mismanagement of thi 
measure. 

Mr. Shaw thought, it would be better to 


have one uniform mode of rating through- 
out this bill, and that in all cases the oc- 
cupier should pay the rate. This would 
give the tenant an interest, which it s 


fit he should have, in the — of 


guardians, and in the disposition of the 
funds of his parish. 

Sir C. Slyle moved, that 101. be sub- 
stituted for 5/. as the amount of rent in the 
clause. 

Mr. Lefroy ele HE that the clause! 
would operate pr judicially, in leading 


landlords to increase their rents 

poor man, or to add to the evils which arose 

from clearing estates of small holdings. 
1 


on 
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the | 


He | 


should therefore support the amendment of | 


the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. F. 
French). 

Lord J. Russell said, he 
was considerable difficulty about the claus 
and he felt some doubt about the 
which ought to be pursued in reference to 
it. The most that they could do in legis- 
lation of this sort was to lay down a general 
rule or principle. If exceptions were found 
to arise in particular districts and under 
particular circumstances, it could not be 
helped. The difficulty in the case was, 
that they must either adopt an arbitrary 
line, which should be universal and uniform 
in its application, or they should have no 
line at all. The question which he con- 
sidered of the greatest importance was, 
whether the bill would be likely to work so 
well without some line as with it. They 
would in the former case have a small class 
of tenants paying rates and hi wing the right 
to vote, the payments from whom would 


» believed there 


course 
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be irregular, and would give rise to con- 
stant disputes and vexation. Besides, they 
would not be so intelligent in working the 
bill and administering its provisions as the 
class pointed out in the clause, and from 
which these people would be excluded. In 
England it was true that many persons 
were from poverty exempted from the pay- 
ment of rates, but in Ireland, if some were 
to pay readily, others after a contention, 
and some not at all, such a state of confusion 
would arise, and ack impediments would 
be thrown in the way, that it would be im- 
possible to work the bill. If a line, how- 
ever, was drawn reasonably well, they 
would have a certainty of 
persons who would pay regularly, and who 
oul 1 be sufficic ntly intelligent to work the 
bill well. Upon the waok he 
posed to say that the clause as it stood was 
preferable either to the amendment of the 


Was dis- 


hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. F. 
French), or the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Scarborough. 


Mr. Lucas did not approve of the arbi- 
rary line laid down by the noble Lord. 
He found, upon examination, that the 
average of Bis occupations in Ireland did 
not exceed 7/. a-year. The payment of a 
higher amount of rent by a small farmer 
was not by indication of wealth or prosperity, 
the result of chance and 


a successful scramble for a larger quantity 
ofland. The laying _ of an arbitrary 
| line would create a great deal of jealousy 


» small farmers, aati would operate 
sa check upon or ine and an encourage- 
laziness and_ slovenliness. [Te 
would, therefore, support the amendment 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon, in 
preference to that of the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Scarborough, which, as he had 
shown, would exempt nine-tenths of all 
the occupying tenants in Ireland from the 
payment of rates. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he 
favour of the substitution of the word, 
‘ten’ for that of ‘© five.” As the bili 
stood it was perfectly absurd to make the 
wretched peasantry of Ireland the 
bankers of their landlords, by advancing 
money for them which they after- 
ward to deduct from the rent. 


among th 


ment to 


would divide in 


most 


were 


The Committee divided on the question 
that the blank in the clause be filled up 
with the words ‘‘ five pounds,” as originally 
proposed. Ayes 57; Noes 17 Majority 
10, 


getting a class of 


PRES 
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The Committee again divided ¢ t] 1 : 
question, that the clause stand part of 


bill. Ayes 49; Noes 27: Majority 
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should be declared not entitled to credit for 
any advance which he might have made. 
He had made up his mind that this bill 
could confer no benefit when it imposed 
the rate on the occupier in the manner in 
which it was determined to have it levied ; 
and he should have taken no part in the 
discussion of its details, only for the im- 
pression which he had, that such clauses as 
the present would work gross injustice to 
the tenant. An ejectment could not be 
served on a single person in Ireland, for a 
sum than from 5/. to 10/.3; and a 
tenant might be put to expense and de- 
prived of his holding, though he might 
have a good and honest defence, on the 
ground that he had paid as much in_ poor 
rate as would discharge the claim for rent. 

Mr. Shaw objected to this clause, be- 
cause it would prejudice the tenant, and 
also if any part of the rent were paid in 
poor-rates the landlord would be deprived 
of any remedy for recovering the residue. 
The interests of landlords and tenants were 
identical, and this bill ought not to give 
either one an 
at the same time this was a dangerous ex- 
periment to be tried on the landed inter- 
ests of Ireland, for it was not so much a 
question between landlords and tenants as 
between the landed interests and destitu- 
tion. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sergeant Woulfe) said, that the object was 
only to protect the landlord from paying | « 
the poor-rates of the tenant, he should be 
satisfied. 

Mr. Sergeant JVoulfe thought the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin bad ex 
plained the difficulty of the right hon 
Member who had just spoken, in saying 
that the landlord’s remedy by ejectm nt 
was the only one interfered with in this 
clause ; but the tenant got credit from th 
landlord for the amount of the poor-rates, 
and yet the landlord’s action for the 
mainder would be as vigorous as ever ; he 
might bring an action for the gale rent 
minus the poor-rates. ‘There was no case 
in law in which a partial payment on ac- 
count of the landlord would deprive him 
of that remedy. The ‘Tithe Act was 
framed so as to give the tenant the power 
to deduct the amount of tithes from the 
rent due to the landlord, and yet not de- 
prive the landlord of his remedy for the 
residue. In_ his opinion, the clause did all 
that was fair to the landlord without being 
harsh upon the tenant. It would certainly 


less 


re. 


be hard on the landlord to deprive him of 


ejectnent or some means of recovering his 


advantage over the other; | 
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The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin said this clause gave 
no action ; nor did it for the tenant; but 
it gave him what was better, 
deducting from the rent the amount he 
had paid for poor-rates. The deduction 
was not to the prejudice of the landlord, 
but only to protect the tenant. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that 
lemn opinion that this bill would amount 
to an actual confiscation on the part of the 
landlords and tenants; by its present li- 
mits it could not go far enough to prevent 
this. It only upon comparing its 

tion on landlords and tenants that he 
it was a landlord’s bill. He did not 
the landlord ought to have some 
recover the surplus of his rent 
after the poor-rates were paid ; but he 
would suppose a case where 50/. rent was 
paid; the tenant paid 50/. for poor-rates, 
und there was no reason then why the 
landlord should not recover the remaining 
20/.; he might distress, or he might bring 
an action for that but by this 
strous and unjust clause he might bring an 
ejectment and recover the 

Mr. Sergeant Woulfe obse rved, 
ejectment would be brought for 
due, and not for the entire rent. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that there 
was an entire year’s rent due, no ejectment 
could be brought. ‘That was the law. An 

ejectment was to recover the land, and not 
the rent, and yet if a tenant hi id paid SO/. 
40/., or even the whole of the 50/. rent 
for poor-rate, the lant could recover 
the full amount by an ejectment. Was 
not this a monstrous And vet 
no action was given to the tenant against 
the landlord. That was really the law, 
ané although he had left his profession, 


remaining rent. 


it was his so- 


Was 
opera 

) 
said 
deny, that 
remedy to 


sum, mon- 
whole 50/4. 
that 
the 


the 


reSle- 


unless 


lord 


Injustice F 


he was certain of it, and would stake his 
professional character on that point. He 
was not to be shaken from his position. 
There was only one inconvenience which 
he would admit, and that was, that the 
tenant by paying a small portion of the 


might deprive the — 
the remedy by ejectment, but the 
ought either to enable the landlord to pay 
the poor-rates, or prevent his tenant from 
doing so, by giving him due notice of it. 

Mr. Sergeant MWoulfe observed, that the 
on. and Jearned Member for Dublin said, 
1 tenant might pay all the amount of rent 
in poor-rates, and yet be liable to his land- 
lord; but under this clause all poor- rates 
paid were equivalent to rent paid to the 
landlord. He denied the possibility of a 


pnoor-rates 


lan SC 


he 


the right of 
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tenant being liable to an ejectment or ac- | covery of such hereditaments by ejectment, 


tion if he paid the whole amount of rent in 


poor-rates. If he produced the discharge 
which he had received from the collector, 
it would be as effectual as a receipt fre 

his landlord. If he had not paid the whole, 
he admitted that he was then Hable to thi 
same remedy, and no other, as if he had 
paid none. It was not fair that landlords 
should be deprived of all remedies, and the 
law should give him a remedy for a part 

well as the whole [his act compell 1 the 
tenant to pay the rates, and that would be 


equivalent to rent. 
Mr. Y’ Con) ( /] 


was one word In 


I>Wi 
bear the construction of the right hon. 
Member—viz., that where the rent was 


entirely paid in poor-rates, an ejectment 
would not li ‘ar he 1, but if 
49/. were paid out of 50/., then it would, 
and if an action were liet 1 


{ : 1 
SO I conceaect 


brought, a verdict in 


judgment must be given. 

Mr. Lefroy supported the clause, for hi 
thought the case put 
learned Member for Dublin a very extreme 


not at all likely to in 


by the hon and 


one, and occur 


practice. 


Mr. E. Litton considered it to be ex- 


tremely improbable, even supposing a 
tenant paid 49/. 15s. in poor-rates out of a 
rent of 50/., that any landlord would bring 


an action of ejectment for the r¢ 
5s., or that any te 
pay the 5s. to save the action. 


maiming 


t ronld _ 
nant would retuse to 


But there 


was a case very likely to occur, 
vented by the 
bill, which would ] 


enactments 


effect on the interest of the ] 
that of a tenant paying 2s. Od. poor. 
for the purpose of defeating an 
ejectment brought for thi 
arent of 50/. He, therefore, 
of the retention of the provi 


n-payment ¢ f 


SO to the « lause, 
by which such a_ preceeding rendered 
impossible. 

Mr. O’Connell moved the following 
amendment to the clause :—** That deduc- 
tion on account of any payment of rat 
under this act shall be 
charge of any portion of any gale, 


Was 


Ise 





action oO} 


| terly 


was In favour | 


entire gale 


of 


iS hers by 


as effeetually as if th 
hon 
which such dedt 


or quare 
out of 
allowed, 


or ¢ payment 


iction 


rent, 


had remained wholly due and unpaid. 
Che Committee divided on the original 
motion: Ayes 00; Noes 8: Majority O1. 
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held to be a dis- | 
or quar- | 
terly or other payment of rent, due from 


the person entitled to make such deduction, | 


so as to prejudice the right of any land- | gr 


lord to recover the possession of any here- 


ditaments by ejectment for non-payment of 
the rent thereof, but that it shall and may | 


be lawful in any case where 
ing portion of such gale 
for such landlord to 


be 


for the re 


i 
shall 
proceed 


} 


° 1 
e rematine | there 


unpaid ; | words ‘ 
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la 


Bryan, G. 
O’Connell, D. 


agreed to. 


lause 70, giving rate-payers votes 
roportion to the ir property, 
O' Connell objected to the clause, as 


elec- 


eranting a plurality of votes for the 

tion of guardians. The system of plural 
voting had, in all cases where it had been 
adopt 1, operated badly, and he would 


fore move as an amendment, that the 

‘or votes be left out. 

Viscount Morpeth said, the motives for 
“yp 


aK 
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granting a plurality of votes were so ob- 
vious, that he would not take up the time 
of the Committee by detailing them. The 
system had been established in the English 
law, and he theught plural voting was ne- 
cessary in the present case for the due 
protection of property. He could not, 
therefore, consent to the amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin. 

The Committee divided on the original 
question, that the words stand :—Ayes 58 ; 
Noes 18: Majority 40. 
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Litton, EF. TELL 


Parker, J. 


Grey, Sir G 
List of the No s. 


O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, J. 

Roche, E. B. 

Roche, D. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
White, A. 

White, L. 

White, S. 


rELLERS. 


Lucas, FE. 


Lynch, A. H. 


Archbold, R. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J 
Bryan, G. 
Clements, Viscount 
Finch, F. 
Howard, F, H. O’Connell, D, 
Maher, J. Wakley, T. 

Mr. S. O'Brien had an amendment to 
propose in regard to the present clause. As 
the clause was framed, the scale of voting 
gave, in his opinion, an unfair influence to 
property, and he should therefore move an 
alteration in the scale, and also a limitation 
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to the number of votes to be given by any 
one owner of property for the election of 
guardians. By the proposed scale, any 
sum above 5/., and not exceeding 50/., 
gave one vote; 502, and not exceeding 
100/., two votes; 100/., and not exceeding 
150/., three votes; 150/., and not exceed- 
ing 2001, four votes; 200/., and any sum 
above that, giving five votes. Now, in 
the English Poor-law Bill the number of 
votes allowed was only three, and the scale 
of voting was as follows :—-Any sum under 
2001. entitled the party to only a single 


vote; 200/. or more, but under 4001., to 
two votes; 400/., or upwards, to three 
votes. That, in his opinion, was a much 


fairer scale, and he should therefore move 
(as we understood the hon. Member) that 
the number of votes in any one case be 
limited to three, and that a scale similar 
to that in the English Poor-law Bull 
should be adopted in the present Case. 

The Committee divided on the original 
question, that the blank be filled up with 
the words fifty pounds:—Ayes 54; Noes 
20: Majority 34, 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Lynch, A. II. 
Acland, si i 1). Macleod, R. 
Ainsworth, P. Maher, J. 

Baines, FE. Monypenny, T. G. 
Barron, H. W. Morpeth, Viscount 
Barry, G. S. Morris, D. 
Bateson, Sir R. Murray, hon. J. A. 
Blackburne, I. O’Neil, hon. J. B. 
Brabazon, Sir W, Palmer, C. F. 

site tk Palmer, G. 

Cole, Viscount Parker, J. 

Craig, W. G. Parnell, Sir H. 
Curry, W. Plumptre, J. P. 
Douglas, Sir Cok Pric e, Sir R. 
Forbes, W. Redington, T. N. 
French, F. Russell, Lord J. 
Grey, Sir G. Shaw, right. hon. F. 
Hayes, Sir E. Sinclair, Sir G. 
Hobhouse, Sir J.C. Stanley, E. J. 
Hodgson, R. Stuart, Lord J. 
Howick, Viscount Steuart, V. 

Hughes, W. B. Tennent, J. Ih. 
James, W. Thomson, C. P. 
Jephson, C. D. O. W oulfe, Sergeant 
Jones, T. Wyse, ‘I’. 

NITKS i 

Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Litton, E. 

Lucas, E. 


R. 


> 
Brisc OF 


TELLERS. 
Wood, C. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 


List of the Nos. 


Bryan, G. 
Clements, Viscount 
Finch, F. 

Howard, F. J, 
Marshall, W, 


Archbold, R. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Blake, MJ. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bridgeman, H, 
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O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J 
Roche, EF. B. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. 


Vigors, N. A, 
\\ akley, sl 3 


TELLERS. 
O'Brien, W. 8S. 
Brotherton, J. 


Clause agreed to. 


On Clause 78, “ At elections for guar- 


dians votes to be taken in writing,” 
Mr. O’Connell moved, t 
“by ballot” be substituted 
‘(in writing.” 
The Committee divided on the original 
motion:—Ayes 54; Noes 27: 


O7 


hat the words 


he 
for the word 


List of the Ayxs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Litton, E, 

Acland, T. D. lucas, EF. 

Baines, 1°. Macleod, R. 
Barrington, Viscount Maher, J. 

Barron, HI, W. Marshall, W. 

Barry, G. 8. Maxwell, I. 
Bateson, Sir R. Monypenny, T.G. 
Blackburne, I, Morpeth, Viscount 
Briscoe, J. I. Morris, D. 
Clements, Viscount Murray, J. A, 

Cole, Viscount O’Brien, W. S. 
Conolly, E O'Neil, hon. J. BL R 
Corry, hon. H. Palmer, C. F. 
Curry, W. Palmer, G. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. Price, Sir R. 
Ebrington, Viscount Redington, T. N, 
Fitzsimon, N, Russell, Lord J. 
Forbes, W. Stuart, V. 

Vrench, F. 


Grey, Sir G. thomson, C. I. 
Ilayes, Sir E. Townley, R. G. 
Ilobhouse, Sir J. Westenra, H. R. 


Ilodgson, R. Wood, C, 
Ifowick, Viscount 
Ilughes, W. B Yates, J. A. 
Jones, J. 

Kirk, P. TELL 
Knight, IL. G. Stanley, E. J. 
Lefroy, right hon. T, Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Archbold, R. O’Connell, J. 
Beamish, F. B. O’Connell, M. J. 
Blake, M. J. O’Connell, M. 
Bodkin, A Pee IB Roche, EF. B. 
Brabazon, Sir W. Ro he, W. 
Bridgeman, H. Roche, D. 
Brotherton, J. Sinclair, Sir G. 
Bryan, G. 
Craig, W. G. 
Finch, F. 


>t 


Style, Sir C, 
Vigors, N. A. 
Howard, F. J. Wallace, R. 
James, W. Wyse, T. 
Jephson, C. D. O.  TELLEI 
Lynch, A. HH. O'’Conueii, D. 
O’Brien, C. W akley, i i 


Clause agreed to, 


Somerville, Sir W, M, 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 
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On Clause 79, “ Vote 
proxy.” 
Mr. Was objected to this claus on 
the ground that it would enes 


5 may bi 


sentecism, and moved that it be omitted. 


Mr. S. O’Brien supported the amend- 


cnt 
A. division place on t question, 
l the clause stand part of the bill: 
\y 2; No 7: Majority 
1 of the Ay 
\ | r. D » WV. B 


Ba vn, Vi Lucas, | 
3 , H. W \I R. 
B vy. (. S \} \\ 
Bateson, Sir R Mory 2 
slack | \} an) F 
Sris ae N ee 
Campbell, W. ] O'Neil, | ae 
Clements, Vist t Palme a ea 
( e. Viscout P ( 
( ~ a P Sir R 
( yn. HI It a LJ 
( W.G enav i 
( W. ‘ ah ty 
1) wee. I 
1 EI Vise ‘ a 
Fl Susie i] 
For \\ { ! a 
I) I I | R. G. 
G ‘ | \\ , i lr. 
| | \\ Mr. S 
ti sir J 
I] I 


| a | ; 
Bodkin, J. J. I _ bE. 
Brat Sir W Ro W 
Bridgeman, Il. Rox D 
Brothert J Son le, Sir W. M 
Bryan. G Sty sir'CUz 
Finch, I Vi N. A 
Fitzsimon, N. Wa re 
Jame ° W. Wallac R 
Maher, J. Yat nA 
O’Bri a TELLER 
©O’Connell, D \\ i 
O’Connell, J O'B W.S 


erecd to. 
Clauses to the 100th were agreed Lo. 
The House resumed, Committee to sit 
again, 


. 
Clause agre¢ 





1003 New Poor- Law. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, March 20, 1838. 


By the Marquess of 
and Boroughbridge, by 


MiNUTES.] Petitions presented. 
SxiGo, from Pontefract, Lowestoff, 
Lord Dacre, from Wellingborough, Wootton-under-Edge, 
and other places, and by the Earl of Rosgserry, from 
Dissenters in Edinburgh for the abolition of Ne 
Slavery.—By the Earl of Wincuivsga, from Lambeth, 
against encouraging Catholics. 


fro 


New Poor-raw.] Lord JW¥ynford 
presented a petition agreed to at a public 
meeting held at Lewes, complaining of 
the destitute state of the poor, and the 
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lof crime. He begged leave to state, that 
on the 17th of F ebruary, 1836, there were 
105 persons imprisoned at Petworth, 
whereas on the 17th of February, this 
year, there were only forty persons in 
custody. It was clear, therefore, that 
there no merease of crime in that part 
the lie trusted, therefore, 
that noble Lords would not be led away by 
the ri those petitioners 
They might know something of the work- 


Was 


of county. 


pres¢ ntations of 





ling of the Poor-law in their own borough, 
but they were ignorant of its operation in 
the other parts of the country, and it 


increase of crime in the county of Sussex, | 


iscribed t! 


which thi y 


which the petitioners 
operation of the New Poor-law, 
praved their Lordships to repeal. 


The Duke of Richmond said, this peti- 
tion, it appeared, came from the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Lewes. He had 
received no communication whether the 
meeting at which it was agreed to was 
a large one or not, but be should not 
be surprised if it had been a large meet- 
ing; for their Lordships must be aware, 
that at the time when the meeting 
was called, there was a contested elec- 
tion at Lewes, which was won by a 
very small majority—not more, he be- 
lieved, than two or three on the part 
of the successful candidate. Ou that 
occasion the New Poor-law was made the 


cheval de bataille ; and, but for that, the 
meeting he was sure would not have been 
sowell attended. Now, as tothe increase 
of crime, he admitted, that in the eastern 
division of Sussex a considerable number 


of offences had lately been committed 
more than formerly ; but they were no! 
occasioned by the New Poor-law. He had 


felt it to be his duty, as Lord-lieutenant 
of the county, to communicate with the 
magistrates of that part of Sussex ; and 
many of them, opposed as they were to 
the New Poor-law, and agreeing as they 
did in the opinion of the noble Earl who 
was to bring the subject forward that 
evening, nevertheless stated to him that 
the reason of the increase offences was 
the suppression of Those 
who had pre viously subsisted by the intro- 
duction of contraband coods, men who 
never worked, and who never would work, 
bow that smuggling was nearly ex- 
tinguished, had taken to theft and p slunder. 
But in the western part of the county 
where the New Poor-law had been tried, 


of 
smug oling, 


there had been a decrease, not an increase 


to the | 


had increased, it was confined to the 


eastern division of Sussex. 


crime 


Lord Jiynford believed, that crime had 
increased not only in Sussex, but also in 
Kent and Gloucestershire, since the New 
Poor-law had been brought into op: ration. 
It was shown by papers which had been laid 
on the table, that in two years criminal 


cases within certain districts had increased 


900 above what they had formerly been. 
Petition laid on the table. 
Karl Stank pe sa il, the petitions which 
he should have the he nour to offer to their 


ame from ditlerent parts of the 


They V 


Lordships « 
oy 
matter, 


substance and 
their 


art d In 


yuntry. 


but in one point—namely, 


decided opposition to the New Poor-law, 

they all agreed; and as that was a point 
Sein Pee) ee | 

of} very considerapbie Importance A he hope d 

that he should be allowed to call their 


The 


Lordships’ particular attention to it. 


first petition was from the parish of AL- 
mondbury, 1a the West Riding of the 


'county of York. 


; 
was illegal; 


The petitioners declared 
the New Poor-law 


was likely 


that, in their opinion, 


that its operation 


}to prove destructive of property ; that it 


was calculated to widen the breach between 


ithe rich and the poor, and to reduce the 


latter to a state of destitution ; and there- 
fore they prayed, that the existing law 
should be repealed, and that a new poor- 


law should be uted, founded on bu- 
mane and Christian principles. The noble 


substit 


Karl also presented petitions to the same 
effect from Halifax, from Cateaton, from 
Baldock, and from South Hants, from 
Aldmondbury (a second petition), from 
Throckmorton, from Rochdale, from a 
parish in Huddersfield, from Hulme (in 


which the petitioners complained that, 
under the new law, poverty was punished 
as acrime, and that it was calculated to 
render the security of property precarious), 
from Huddersfield, ae several other 
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places. Although he could not imagine 
that any opposition would be made in any 
quarter to a motion so unexceptionable as 
that which he intended to submit to their 


{ Marcu 


| 


} 
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name only of the individual who presided, 
William Stocks, but that it spoke the 
and expressed the opinions of 
300,000 honest and independent 


language 


about 


Lordships, for the jroduction of papers | citizens, assembled to remonstrate against 


which could be prepared with very littl 


trouble, and at a very trifling expense, | 


still he conceived it to be his duty to make 
some observations on the subject to which 
those papers related, It had 
dently stated by some noble Lords that the 
New Poor-law was beneficial in its princi- 


been confi- 


ple and operation, and they even went so 
far as to jsay, that it was acce ptable to all 
classes of the community. He was tho 


roughly convinced, and would endeavour 
to prove to their Lordships, that the New 
Poor-law was not, and could not be, ac- 


ceptable to the labouring classes of this | 


country; nay, that it must be viewed with 
indignation and abhorrence by that very 
numerous class of individuals who n t 
be obliged to ap} ly for paroe hial relief. If 
the petitions of the | | 
regarded, as was formerly the case, as the 
test of the popularity or unp 
measure, he should be able to prove, not 
only that the statements which had been 
made by certain noble Lords were utterly 
unfounded, but that they were in direct 
contradiction to facts. It appeared by a re- 
turn which had been made tn another place, 
that in the last Session of Parliament there 
were presented for the re pe al of this mea- 
sure petitions signed by above 201 ,0U0 per- 
sons ; that for exemption from its operation 
petitions were presented, signed by about 
5,000 persons, and for the amendment of 
the law petitions with 63,000 
forming, therefore, a total of 269,000 per- 
sons who had petitioned either wholly or 
partially against the measure, while on 
the other hand, in support of the measure, 
and in favour of its 
only thirty-five petitions had been pre- 
sented, containing 952 Now, 
in order to make a just estimate of the 
weight and value of these petitions, thei 
Lordships should always bear in mind, that 
petitions coming from public meetings were 
signed by the chairman in the name and 
on the behalf of the meeting, and that his 
name counted therefore only as an unit 
in this caleulation. Their 
would also bear in mind that the petition 
with which he had had the distinguished 
honour of being intrusted, which 
ceeded from the great public meeting in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, bore the 


Ei Be Sones 
SIPUATUTeS, 


continuance as law, 


signatures. 


Lordships 


pro- 


the greatest public grievance with which 
this country had ever afflicted. 
These petitions were the more entitled to 
true, genuine, and 
ous, expression of the feelings of 


been 


be regarded as the 
spontan¢ 
the people, as no religious enthusiasm had 
been excited—as it called into exercise no 
sectarian feelings, as was the case when 
the abolition of church-rates was agitated 
—as it involved no party politics, as on 
the question of the ballot. On the con- 
trary, persons of all political opinions, 
ana especially the 
Radical, bad, toge 


every reie1ous 


Conservative and the 
ther with persons of 
denomination, cordially co- 
operated in the Now, 
With re Spt ct to this measure, if what was 
stated by the petitions which had 


common cause, 


been 


presented in its favour were true, surely 
fter more than three years and a half 
had elaps | since it was carried into ope- 
ration here would have been some ap- 
pl ions made to share in the benefits, 
which, according to the opinions of this 


class of petitioners, had been so liberally 


| dispensed in othe1 parts of the country. 


; SUC h 


13 
i they could 


igen erereeee eee 


But he would ask, had the labouring 
classes sent any petitions to that House 
entreating thell Lordships to continue and 
cherish the measure, which, as their Lord- 


ps had been told, exalted the character, 


i 
established the 


independence, and _ ele- 
vated th 


laboure! c No 
petitions had been presented, and 
not expect that such petitions 
ever be received by them, though 


condition of the 


would 
the ii L, 


the dl iv ol judgm nt. 


rdshu s should wait for them till 
The petitions had 


| principally proceeded from some of those 


persous who by some stran misnomer 


were called guardians ? For of whom or 
of what were they the guardians!’ Ob- 
viously not of the poor, 
poor-rate 
tected by them, an 


nor even of the 
s, for the former were not pro- 
| 


| ] toy . , 
the latter were ex- 


pended according to the ruies, orders, 

ind re@ulations of the three dictators ol 
| re ! 1 

Somerset-house. Although, however, on 


this questi n the ruardians could not be 
supposed to be wholly impartial, and al- 
of thein had 

motto, ** rem, quocumgue 
.” yet there were others who had 


though some 


. apparently 


] \ 
ad ¢ pted as the 
modo, rem 


even petitioned Parliament for an altera- 
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tion in this measure. ‘There were some 
guardians, and not a few, with some of 
whom he had himself co-operated, who 
had declared that they were strongly op- 
posed to its continuance as law. Ile 
would remind their Lordships, also, that 
the agricultural labourers, who had not 
addressed to that House, 
would have petitioned as frequently aud 
as forcibly as other parts of the kingdom, 
if they were not kept in several parts of 


1 Ros 
themseives 


the country in a degraded and disgraceful 


state intimidation. He 


Oi 


{LORDS} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


knew, or at | 


least he had been informed, that in Cam- | 


bridgeshire and other counties where pub- 
were held for the repeal of 
the 


4 } ] : ¢ , 
tended those meetings 


lic meeti 
the 


threatened if they at 


new Poor-law, labourers were 


with the loss of employment, and_ there- 


fore, if they attended, they had the alter- 
native before them of starvation out of th 
workhouse, or imprisonment within i 

walls. If any man doubted what the real 
sentiments of (ie labourers were, | ule 
challene that man to conven L | ib] 

meeting, selecting for the place of m- 
bly any part of the country in which, ac- 
cording to his Opinion, | evils tne 
mal-administration of the forn law had 


( 
the OUel 


bee n most ft re or 


sent system had been m 

played. Let that meeting be convened, 
and let t vote by ballot be adopted, 
and he would answer f sult. Let 
It not, the pos tha in 
those distr from \ h no petition 
had proc at 1d in which 1 public 
meeting had issembled, tl s}] ( 
implied consent, but, on th itrary, it 
would be found, that the nt nts 
would be declared either by ] tition Or 
by other modes, which he should deeply 
lament and which he most strongly depre- 
cated. The noble Lord, the Secretary at 
War, had asked what were the symptoms 


nt in the agricultural counties ? 
Had there, said he, been any burnineg’s or 


riot 


of disconte 


nos 
u 9 


such as took place in November, 


1830? He had never before heard of ar 
instanee, and he hoped he never should 


hear again of any proposition so unreason- 
able and absurd, or so pregnant with the 


] 1o 
scnrievous Conse- 


most danverous and mi 

quences, proceeuIing 1 WOUIC 10 Si 
uence ling, | uld not say 
from a minister of the Crown, but from 

any pe rson who had lh) 1d the shortest ex- 


perience of p iblic aff; Was there no 
other proof of the existence of this dis- 


Would no. evi- 


airs. 


tress and discontent ? 
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dence be satisfactory to the noble Lord 
and his colleagues unless acts of violence 
and outrage took place, and the peace of 
the kingdom were seriously endangered ? 
If the noble Lord and his colleagues had 
not the sagacity to discover such symp- 
toms before such events took place, he 
feared they would remain ignorant of the 
existence of the disease until it became 
aggravated, and assumed a form which they 
and others would find to be incurable. 
With respect to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, they had been told by the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, that all the agitation which 
existed, aud all the petitions 
had proceeded from them, had 
been the work of some dozen individuals, 
whom he had been pleased represent 
as not respectable in circumstances, nor 
le for intelligence. He wished 


there 
which 


LO 
n 


remarkal 


We TOl 
| to know whether those were respectable 
who raised, encouraged, and promoted, 
hat senseless ery, so aceeptable to the 
Ministers of that day— The bill, the 
} whole bill, and ne thine but the bill’’—as 
| if the new Reform Bill were the very per- 
lfection of human reason, and the great 
masterpiece of human legislation, instead 
of being so unreasona ble as well as 
| unjust, that it could not possibly long be 





allowed to continue. Instead of securing, 
a full, fair, and 


all classes of the 


as 1t Ou 
free re 
comm 


| nae 
oht to have done, 
present ition 
it gave a 


lass only, 


of 


unity, 


yoUrInNe classes, who were the most 


preponderating 
power to one ¢ y, to the newly-cre- 
ited class of ten-pounders, and excluded 
the lal 
numerous, the most meritorious, as well as 
the most useful and valuable members of 
society; but it was said they were not 
respe ct ible. He detested eve ry species of 
pride, and among others, that pride of 
purse, which disparaged a man because 
he was poor, and considered wealth to be 
the best criterion for respectability. With 
respect to those individuals with whom he 
had been in constant correspondence and 
communication, he would say, that they 
were as eminently distinguished by their 
talents and the extent and variety of their 
information as by their patriotism and 
public spirit. But if he were to admit as 
any argument the allegation of the noble 
Lord, instead of confirming, it would over- 
set the whole of his argument. For could 
it be said, that persons who did not pos- 
sess the influence which belonged to 


wealth, or that more important and pow- 
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erful influence which accompanied talent 
—could it be believed, that some dozens, 
or hundreds, or even thousands of such 
persons, could have produced such an 
effect by agitating in the manufacturing 


districts, except the New Poor-law was | 


felt and acknowledged in those districts to 
be an_ incurable 
great compassion for the minister who 
continued so blind and ignorant of the 


real feelings of the people, although from 
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nothing 
| relief, although he coula show, that 


grievance ¢ He felt | 


another occasion he wi 


a great measure, illu 


] 
upon thie 
i 


t 


1h a gereat measul 


would bring all th 
1 


consideration of their 


] + 
rate and distinct oc 


the official station which he held he pos- | Poor-la iS conti 
sessed every advantage for ac sted { th 
information, and although he was bound | viou Th I 
to ascertain what were the opinions of the | hi If to be, in d 
public. But most did he feel compassion | applicatior » tl 
for the country which was governed by | resid in h 

men who could be thus deceived, and | | well acquainted 
which, if it continued under their admi- |t d circum 
nistration, could not hope to « pe the (char ! At | 
most dreadful calamities. If, from a long |; pp tion to a per 
and melancholy experience, he was not ie ie suppos 
accustomed practically to apply the ancient fy hhe did n 
maxim of not being astonished at any- | de: ; 

thing, he should have felt some degree of | offi ived 
surprise that any reasonable man could ind w fi 
seriously entertain the doctrine, that t 3 

New Poor-law was acceptable to consid ti n 
labouring classes of the community. Tl l His cas 
Lordships knew that there was an ancient t 
sect of philosophers who maintained, that nposed of 
pain, whether bodily or mental, tha ind 
poverty, and that pri wert to | urd 
considered as evils. But he never y ( 

heard of any man who, contend V 
they were not evils, col ered thatis . HH ‘ 
poverty and privation were areal, positive, of el 
and substantial good, and oucht to bejs ( 
eagerly pursued; and yet such mu t] 

the opinion of the people of this country | ¢ but t such 
before they could approve of the New ra | t] 
Poor-law. Before they could be brought | characte: id f 

to acquiesce or quietly submit to this | ference vould have 
measure, they must be taught that cruelty | W Poor-la 
and oppression were preferable to kindness | that they must 
and humanity. They, as plain unlearned | | fitted by, hi 
men, would judge of the measure, not by | any real power, t 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament, even with such ac! 
but by its effect, or, according to the lan- not possess even 
guage of holy writ, they would judge of | blan It. 

the tree by the fruit which it bore. He | from a re cent disc 
intended, on this occasion, to confine him in at they did not « 
self solely to this part of the question. He | their poor lin 
should, therefore, say nothing at present | no, the poor must | 
respecting the unconstitutional, uncon-|rules furnished by 
trolled, and, as he contended, the illegal med to think, 
power, of the triumvirate of Somerset- | of M: s plays, t 


house. He would say nothing as to the 
supposed saving under the Act, which on 





according to rule 


cuardians should be so 


it.’ And if the 
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uiyv adesirav 


who was, or thought 
r 


ven venture to 
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uld prove to be, in 
r\ He would say 
subject O\ mecical 


it was, 


» insufficient. He 
] +) 
subjects under the 
s | 
Lordshy S$ on sepa- 
sions. In his « pinion 


and im- 
ie effect and ope rae 
classes of the New 
ted with that which 
‘enturies pre- 


rly made 


1] = te 
s S well aS hls 
I { make i 5 
1} 
ied tT hieving 
, | 
» ( ied trom the 
dm 5 5 us 
1 
Ch sc 
sors n mmense 
DULY juchi OC- 
{ oy 
l i ju tiv iosta 
¢ | 
ma r ti ippriea 
t 
i erly Drought 
\ 
1 ry, who 
Ss | urs, al | 
{ was lived to 
ilans, Who were 


5 s had ide=- 
tii f cl ilrmen 
| Li iia not 
1 rm », Ir n his 
f y personal 
ictivity and inter- 
considerable weight 
MISSI — a d 
\ jOice InN and be 


is for 
ara oO! uardians, 


n at its head, did 


Lordships, 
the subject, 


feed 


) their own pleasure ; 
dicted according to 
somebody else, who 

h the physician in one 


hat “fit was better to 
t 


han to live against 
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presumptuous as to disobey the orders 


of the three dictators of Somerset- 
house, they might, under the law, for 


the first and second offence be fined, 
and after that, if they should still prove 
contumacious or should be thought to be 
incorrigible—if they should persevere in 
their rebellion, then for the 
the chairman and the wh board 
guardians might be sent to the tread-mill, 


te ot 


Under the former law the labourer received 
speedy if not immediate assistance; but 
under the present system, in consequence 
of prescribed forms, from difheuiltt 


} 1 + 
seemed studiously to have inte 





the way of an applicant for relief, consi- 
derable time was lost, and he ew that 
in Suffolk a delay of ten days had oc- 
curred between the application ior relief 


and the administration of it. U 
old if contrary to his 
expectation, the labourer did 
that relief from the ve 


der the 
| , y ’ } 

aw, re isonable 
not receive 


stry to which he Was 


¥ ' ‘4 +] ' } , =e 4 } 
justly entitled, he had an appeal to the 
magistrates: this under the new regime 


third offence | 
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the board of guardians. [A noble Lord on 
the cross benches inquired the name ol 


the person referred to’?] Tle did not feel 


justified in mentioning the name, but the 


circumstance to which he bad referred had 
taken piace in t Per- 
haps the labourer found the guardians of 
his own | 


patisn 


ie Tloxley union. 





to be humane and chari- 


| table, but they formed only an Inconsider- 


j 
; ana ¢ 


was prevented; for, indeed, by the new 

law, both magistrates and vestries h la 

far as the poor were concerne become 

mere nullities. Now, after a labourer had | 
gone a considerable distance, walking to 
and fro many miles, he at last obtained | 
the favour of being admitted into t] 


‘ } 
8 Oy 8 8 Y pre- | 


sence of the board of cuardians, and then} 


} Out-daoor 


how was he received? ‘To answer that | 
query he must again refer to the county 
of Suffolk, not because he had any con- 
nexion either by property or residence 
there, but because 1 those 


It was one 


| 


counties In some of which the ne 


Darts 
i 


Poor-law was harshly and verely en- 
forced, and because he could quote th 
authority of a person whose name he kn 


would have creat weight with the noble 


Earl on the cross-benches (the Earl of 
Stradbroke, we believe), and who, besides 


considerable | 


being a 
that county, was conspicuous and revered 
for his benevolence—a Gentleman who, 
though not opposed to the principles of 
this measure, had been so much disgusted 
with the brutality with which applications 
were received, that he had refused any 
longer to attend the board of guardians. 
An applicant had a sick wile, he had 
lately buried a child, he proceeded to 
describe his distresses, he was desired to 
be silent, and to answer only the ques- 
tions which were asked of him; this was 


suppos ; 


inded proprietor in} 
ie I } in 





justice and 


] 


able portion of the whole body, which was 


composed of represet tatives from eve 
par! 
however inclined they might be to do 


to act humanely, and however 


ry 


1e union; and those guardians, 


sh in tl 


| charitably disposed they might be, were 


outvoted by others, and their good dispo- 
avail. If application 
relief on behalf of a 
man who had a large family, and 
insufficiency of his 
Id not support them (and in 


sitions were OF no 


were now made for 
poor 
who, on account ol the 
wages, cou 
wages of the working man 


tn +} 
some parts the Sa 


did not amount to more than 7s. a week, 
ven in Suffolk, he believed, that they 
lic] | 8s. a week), In 


id not wenerally exceed 
n was altogether: 


that case the applicat ( 


refused by the board of guardians, because, 
is it was falsely and foolishly termed, such 
assistance was considered as the payment 
of wages out of the poor-rates, when, in 
Ig a 1 


is only llowance justly and 


fact, it W an a 


reasonably claimed towards the mainte- 


nance and support of a large family, given 
in a manner apportioned to the size of the 
family, and never given to a single la- 


bourer. | 


c 


jut if application was made for 


reliet, and the guardiaus, or 
uld say, the triumvirate of 
sanctioned the applica- 
tion, to what extent did their Lordships 

relief granted in the 
county of Suffolk? He stated again, on 
the authority of the landowner to whom he 
had already referred, that they were al- 
lowed only seven pounds of flour per 
week, he | 
lings or hasty puddings, because they had 


ather, he sh 


Somerset-house, 


such 


Was 


resumed to make into dump 
no ovens in which to bake it; and in ad 
dition to this they were allowed sixpence 
a week in ready money; so that out of 
id, 2s. 6d, per annum, the labourer was 
expected to pay his house rent and to 
provide firing, clothes, and other neces- 
saries for his family. But if out of door 
relief were altogether refused, and he had 
heard of a considerable list of unions in 
which relief was, according to the orders 
of the Commissioners sitting in Somerset- 


the sort of justice which was dispensed by | house, and which bad the force and au- 
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thority of law, altogether refused to able- | scend to a state of a 
bodied labourers—if the relief were re-| which he could ney ver, ly that 
fused, the labourer was reduced to a state | he might be « ipply.” 
of destitution ; and it seemed that < x- | If t | ; system 
periment was to be tried to discover hoy SOUL reliet he still 
much deprivation the unfortunate ind retained mn 


to unaergo, to wh 


} 


vidual was willl 


point of starvation he could be redu ‘rin 


and what extent of sutierine he was . i far ( ch wel SO 
ling to endure, betore he would cons { ee we 
resign his hi tv, ind 1( pe y i 


mate of the prison, Under the form 
system, aiso, occasional reiel W \ . lenali¢ 
in cases of temporary destitution, and tt I in 
labourer was not r¢ Vé from th ot sacred 
vhieh was endea a to ii \ 1 nus- 
ties; he continued his | ( pation ind, ifrom 
he was not removed, but he: Line ; ids Wert 
before, a useful and meritorious 1 ' the unt 
society 3 but, un ley th } ni \ i e\ nso- 
was obliged to part Ww nis tu 1 t , | ea 
which he had either inh L { i worst 
forefathers, or had acqu y thi Iscs were pri- 
of many years of industry and | lit nfine- 
he was ob! | to pa th 1 th In 
which he could never replace, and he 1 { rement 
then Sentenced to ]} rp tual 1 nel ) Vv 

or if his love of liberty sh 

over ail other con rat | ae | i i.ari on 
ferings of t new prison shoul 
come intoleravi { Hin n \ perly ap 
true, that on an ap} { tot ar= t \ t tl 
dians, the gate Pi 

would be flune open to | h 

have liberty to lear it I ‘ ind 
become a Vagrant i N ; He had 
dangerous EO iety; and | WOU i \ \ | - 
obliged, for mere UOSISTE : or 1,01 { sposea 
prey upon tne pr rLy OF | rs. { V roy 
were the opi 
subject of the greatest Minist 


this country had ever s ( Ww ; t t r, th 


ntoONn upon ti Dai 


had steered the vessel of the state in saf Kaye, who 
through a troublous tempest, unexam} 1 «*Qur ine 
in difheulty, in danger, and in durat s lik 
and who had justly been denominaté l to. them as 
“the pilot who weatiered the m2” ;” and right 
unlike the pilots of t 1) nt dat ! L their 
both sides yf the House. Who, vy tl l int n ti ct into ti Sa He 


course of policy, had raised a storm which | had befor it t Dr. Kaye had 


neither they nor others were able to « nade use of t and the fact 


= Aik A : 
-—he need scarce ly say, that he allud ver, so f 3 | knew, been dis- 
to Mr. Pitt. What did Mr. Pitt say in l: t if thet y dot bout 
the debate on Mr. Whitbread’s motion on | it, to prove it by the 


the regulation of labourers’ wages in 179 vi ola . Gent ,a Meml 

He was reported to have retnarked, ‘ % 4 hel Parliament, who 
temporary occasion should force a British | was t declaration was 
Subject to part with the last shilling of | m ; but he should think it a waste of 
his little capital, and compel him to de- | time and trouble to send that or any other 
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evidence before a packed Committee of | but he did so because he felt it impossible 


inquiry. In the 
regard was had for the comfort of the 
poor, and yet every one who had any ex- 
perience of the working of the old system 


old workhouses great | 


knew full well, that the greatest aversion | 
existed to them; that they were consi- | 


dered as the last and melancholy refuge 
to which the labourer might be ultimately 
reduced in the extremity of his distress 
and destitution; and this, he contended, 
was a Sufficient answer to the misrepre- 
sentation that these workhouses encou- 
raged idleness, and were places of luxuri- 
ous indolence. It was said, that out-of- 
door relief was prohibited by the Act 9 
George 3rd, and this fact the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, had quoted with an air of great 
triumph, as provingthe similarity between 
the present and the former law; but the 
preamble of that Act said, that it had been 
found to be, and was, inconvenient and op- 
pressive, and often prevented poor persons 
from obtaining the relief which was best 
suited to their circumstances, and that 
in-door relief certain cases found 
to be injurious to the condition and hap- 
piness of such poor persons. They heard 
too much of what was theoretically r 
mended by the Poor-law commissioners 
being constanily and indiscriminately ap- 
plied in practice without regard to the 
age, the infirmities, or without any atten- 
tion being paid to the character or the 
condition of the person applying for relief, 
In what barbarous ages and in what re- 
mote and uncivilised countries, he would 
like to know—in what history, ancient or 
modern, sacred or profane—in what reli- 


Vas in 


com- 


to argue a point SO repugnant lo common 
sense and to the feelings of mankind. 
And here their Lordships would perhaps 
allow him to quote the opinion of the late 
Earl of Eldon—a name which he could 
never pronounce without the utmost vene- 
ration—veneration for his profound learn- 
ing, his spotless integrity, and his inesti- 
mable worth, and without expressing 
regret for his irreparable loss—that noble 
Lord liad frequently expressed to him his 
opinion upon this subject, and in the 
presence of other noble Lords he had sad 
—‘* This is the most infamous law which 
was ever enacted in a Christian coun- 
try.’ These were sentiments which ought 


to be written, not only on the hearts of 
their Lordships, but also of the people of 


this country. He knew that his noble 
and venerable Friend, if it had pleased 
Providence to restore him to only a small 
portion of his former vigour of body, de- 
sired nothing more anxiously and earnestly 


| than that he might be able once more to 


appear in that House, and with the au- 
thority which might attach to his name, to 
plead the cause of the poor, of the widow, 
and of the orphan. With respect also to 
the increase of crime, the noble Duke on 
the cross benches (the Duke of Richmond) 
had seemed to think it was limited to one 
division of the county of Sussex; but as 
far as his information extended, it was 
veneral throughout the country: and how 
could they wonder at the lamentable and 


|alarming increase of crime, when they 


gion of the earth was found a sanction for | 


the diabolical doctrine which had been 
adopted and reduced to practice—that 
poverty was to be punished as a crime ? 
Had they any right to punish in this 
manner those whose 
whose honest industry, and labour, and 
skill, raised so much wealth in this coun- 


unremitting toil, | 
i consigned them to utter destitution and 


try, of which they themselves received so | 


very a scanty a portion ‘ 
be thus treated 


Were those to | 
who were disabled from 


vork through any dispensation of Provi- | 


dence, by age, or 


by adverse circum- | 


stances—was such a fate reserved for the | 
widows and the orphans who, through the | 


misfortunes of their husbands or theit 


fathers, were left entirely destitute? He | 
was ashamed for the honour of his country, 


that he was obliged to ask such a question, | head, 


compared the new prisons with the former 
caols of the country, which were used as 
terrors for restraining crime? They knew 
that, when crime was committed, the ven- 
geance of the law fell with unsparing 
severity on the heads of the offenders ; 
but on whom rested the real cuilt, and the 
moral responsibility? Was it not on those 
who robbed the poor of their rights, and 
despair? Such horror did the labourers 
feel of the workhouse, that one, a neigh- 
bour of his, had told him, that he con- 
sidered a removal to one of them as 
‘worse than death itself.” He stated, 
that he had lost the house which he 
formerly occupied, and if another occu- 
pation had not been provided for him, he 
would have been removed to the Union 
workhouse; and he declared, that he had 
much rather they had knocked him on the 
Such was the terror which the 
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prospect of the workhouse inspired the 
labourers with. The natural and 
sary effect was, to induce the labourers to 


neces- 


{Mancn 20} New Poo 


| 


accept even the very minimum of wages | 


that the stinginess or selfishness of the 
employer would allow him to offer. He 
had heard, and he believed, 
had occurred in Cambridgeshire, where the 
labourers had agreed to accept, 
deavoured to subsist upon a half-a-croy 
a week. In other parts of the 

they were selling, piecemeal 

ture, in order to escape the te: 


} 
that cases 


and en- 


workhouse. In other cases, they sub- 
sisted upon charity, and in others by pil 


1d yet they were 


ble earl (thi 


fering and depr dation, at 
gravely told la Sat erated DY 
Karl of Devon) who was not now present, 
that the New Poor-law nad exalted th 
character, and improved t 
the labourer. He confessed he was grieved 
to hear su | lips ot 


a ho 


ch a sentiment from the 
that noble Lord, representing, as he did, 
one of the most ancient and 
families in Europe. He with their 
Lordships’ pe rmission, give them a single 
specimen of the manner in which 
New Poor-law had exalted the character, 
and improved the condition of the poor. 
He would state every particular of time, 
place, and circumstance ; and, if required, 
the name of the witness 
the fact. Manchester was 
time was the 6th of Febru ry last, wher 
a strange and 


illustrious 
would, 


this 


who deposed to 


monstrous spectac le was 


men h 


exhibited, of twenty-one arnessed 
to a waggon full of potatoes. [Lord 
Brougham—was that under any special 


provision of the Poor-law Bill an He did 
net pretend to say that it was under any 
special provision of the Act; 
curred, and he hoped that the fact would re- 
ceive the animadversion of th Duke 
on the cross benches (the 
mond), who,some years ago, during the 
istence of an administration to which he was 
politically hostile [the Duke of Rechmond— 


noble 


no”) well, which he was in the habit of 


opposing—or who, during the existence of 
no, or any, administration—for that was 
a matter quite indifferent to the argument 
—made certain strone observations, in the 
propriety of which he (Earl Stanhope) 
concurred, on the impropriety of 
which seul place in Hie county of Sussex, 





he condition of 


but it oc- 


Duke of Rich- 
»¢ x- | 


scenes } 


| and protect yn ire 
} 
1 


: ’ . 
| Was calling upon human beings t 


case, He 
| quired 
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noble Duke, that it was under the Old 
Poor-law system. Still the observation of 
Duke and he 


the noble was most just, 


remembered to have given the noble Duke 
his humble support on that occasion. The 
noble and learned Lord had asked, whether 
it was under any of the provisions of the 
| that t was done? It was not; for 
| ied that la with considerable 
ittention. No: it was by a law as much 
l | \ €ac le enacted 
in { mo ya pt uliar order 
d byt pots of Somer- 
set- se! [ ].or i hear.’] H 
\ 1 that I | learned 
I l did | , tism never 
existed; none of whose edicts were sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, or even by Governe- 
me It m t hav | n supposed that 


industry—a sort of mode 


tl 
by wii h to ascertain whether these la- 
b to work. If it 


yOurers Were willing were 


so, still it would | 1 very improper, a 
very reprehensible course, inasmuch as it 


y perform 
of horses. But that was not the 
had seen persons who had in- 
into the reason of this most extra- 


the work 


ordinary occurrence of the men them- 
selves, whose answer was in these words, 
“ We are twenty-one labourers who came 


heshire ; 
lief, 
farmeé r, wno isa 


po- 


torest, in ¢ 
and no r 


from be 
and 


very kind man, wanted to send some 
Manchester, and he offered 
“1 " } . a 


rsa load if we would bring them 


here; w re thirtv miles off, and we had 
no bread: and he let us have thirty-two 
loads, and we were very thankful,” So 
that those twenty-one persons engaged 
for the sum of thr shillings each to 
convey thirty-two waggon loads of po- 
tatoes for thirty miles, and for this, to 
th lis of th present state of the 
country, they added :—‘*‘ we were very 
| thankful.’ rhis, he hoped was a satisfac- 


tory proof of how much the character of 
the labourers had been exalted, and how 
lition of the labourers had 


| been improved, and what e@reat reason 
| a 

they had to be thankful for the change 
lwhich this law had effected for them. 


bis 
rheir 


all knew, that allee 


and he 


Lordships lance 


1] 
irabie, 


InS¢ 


when labourers were seen drawing wag- | would ask their Lordships whether, under 
gons laden with stones—[the Duke of | such circumstances as he had described, 
Richmond: *“* That was under the Old | they uld et that the labourers of 
Poor-law system!] He agreed with the | this country would feel an attachment to 
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: 
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or institutions, or even feel 
f? On the 
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a re- 
cone 


+ 


Lordships must not 


its laws 
spect for property itsel 
trary, whether their 
believe, that that aes nite 

now known to be so general and so just, 
mightassume acharacter that mu 
disorganisation to the state? The people | 
might, in some parts of the 
pear submissive to this iniquitous law, but 
the feelings of resentment and reveng 

I 


| 1 
it which was 
stthreaten 
country, ap- 


would still rankle im 
no distant period, might fatally a turb the 


cher mMmas, and, 


public peace. The tink might come, whe: 


the people might cease to pi tition for re 


” : | { ] 
lief from the oppre ssion of this cruel en 
1 1 } 
actment. He had lately learned wit! 


extreme sorrow, but not with surprise 
that such a 
adopted in Lancashire. The peoy 
next remonstrate and demat eae: they 
might cease even to do the latter, and 
might possibly 

that which they were not able to gain by 
argument. their Lordships 
seriously to ask themselves (he would not 
venture to propound to them the question) 
how long they thought it possible that the 
people of this country would qui tly sub- 
mit to this pressure, and if the people did 
not submit, 
convulsions which must inevitably ensue ? 
He called upon their Lordships to respect, 
as they were bound to do, the 
the labouring classes,—rights which were 
founded in the laws of God and Nature — 
rights which ought always to be held 
sacred—rights which were as dear and as 
valuable to them as the patents, by which 
their Lordships enjoyed their pee 
the title 


possession of their estates. 


resolution had alr ty been 


atte mpt 


It behoved 


rages, Ol 
deeds by which they obtained 
Let them do 
this, and the rich would enjoy unmolested 
their wealih, and, what still more 
importance, they would repose in tran- 
quillity and content. But if this were 
he stated it 
with a firm 
its truth, the 


vas of 


not done, the inevitable result, 
with great pain and sorrow, but 
and ths nviction of 
inevitable 
property, which, wh . 


rough co 
result would be 
originally pro- 

e period of the 
was considered as 
a chimera, 


pounded | by Spe nee, in t 
first French revolution, 
a wild and frantic delusion, 
but which was, at the moment, 
defended by some political writers, and 
some political journals, and sanctionet dd by 


present 


ane Xp ession In ee iv Lordshi ps’ House— 
, for he was not present 
delivered——by a 


as he had been tol 


when the opinion was 


what were the calamities and | 


rights of 


a pi rtition of 
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| 
| 


| tion for prop rty or life. It had 


>Wwo uld | 


to obtain by force, | 





| 
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and gallant Marquess, whom they 
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nob le 
had not lately seen, who declared, that if 
heir Lordships passed sy new poor-law, 
they would n ot on ily lose their estates, but 
would deserve to lose them. If their Lord- 
ships did not respect, as he most earnestly 
conjured rights of the 
! labourine e] which were al- 
lowed to be theirs, by the statutes of 
th—they might lay what 
flattering unction to their souls they 
that 
threshold of 
yn of the 


them to do, the 


isses —rivhts 


pleased, but they might be assured, 


i revolution was at 


loors: a revoluti 


the very 

- most for- 

midable and tremendous nature; a revo- 

lution in which there would be 
| 


no protec- 
thus been 


Lis p< inful duty, howeve f¢ ebly he miclit 
have done it, however ineffectual his hum- 
ble admonitions might have been, it yet 


ad been his painful duty thus to warn 
their Lordships— solemnly to warn them — 
of the ¢ 
warn them of the dangers with which they 
were threaten¢ d, ry that they might, 
before it was too late, avert them—conse- 
quences and dangers which would level 
to the ground all the institutions 
of the country, and introduce, in their 
stead, anarchy and ruin. He had received 
information from various parts of the 
country, respecting the disposition of the 
people and the feelings of the labourers, 
such as he did not think it prudent to 
promulgate or discuss in their Lordships’ 
House; but this he would venture to say, 
in despite of all admo that if their 
Lordships did not erievances 
which the new Poor-law inflicted on the 
people, very serious consequences would in- 
evitably ensue. He would now conclude his 
address to their Lordships, in the very im- 
pressive language and in the spirit in which 
a judge sited himself to a culprit at 
the bar,—“ Mi iy God send you a good 
deliverance!” The noble Earl then moved 


. ) 
nsequences of their conduct—to 


in orde 


existing 


nitions, 
1 
remove the 


for “a statement of the petitions presented 
to this House, during the last Session of 
Parliament, on the subject of the act en- 


titled, ‘ An Act for the amendment and 
better administration of the Laws relating 
to the Poor in England and Wales; ’ 
cifying the number of signatures to each; 
the description of the persons from whom 
each petition proceeded, whether owners 
and occupiers of land, rate-payers, inhabit- 
ants, guardians, or and whether 
they were or were not assembled at public 
meetings, held for the purpose of petition- 


spe- 


others, 
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ing; the place or places fron which each | to lay hold of, states no single fact (exes pt 
petition proceeded ; and the prayer ofeach | one to which I shall by and by advert) 


petition, whether tor the repeal of the said | which it is possible to meet and repel. | 


act, or for its amendment, or for its con- d,on a former occasion, think it right 
tinuance, or for what other purpose.” to observe, t tha snot the time for 

Lord Brougham: I really should not line t char ma inst the 
have risen thus early to have addressed , or against those to whom its w or 
your Lordships upon the present import ; intrusted, pledzed myself, when 
ant occasion, but should rather have pre- | the th c r discussing it, that ] 
ferred leaving the task of follow th be R fy your Lordships 


} 1 XT ’ ‘ ’ 
} 


noble Earl, eilber to her iWlayesty { { { ! eroundsess : 
vernment, on whom, as falling within th i st ted. if not of 


reneral Sups rinte ndence of th tia Ol nst l i. tis CLOrY 
the country, and interested, also, as they | ex] t, as the measur 

are, in the execution of the new Poor-law, | stood at firs n the dest 
it would properly bave devolved, or to my | pt ple, | ied st spirit of 
noble anc much-vaiue dl Frend on th Ut CONSEILUT —frat i n a d p 
bench opposite, (the Duke of | é ! ved in 
who has from the very first, so hon- .e kindliest rit, not t ds the land- 
ourably to himself, and so usefully to } ywnel se estates wert Iden by 


country, devoted a large share of his |tHose titles to which m 
valuable time, of his deep attention, and | ret , and ol ch In pa o, let me 
his active interference, to the superin st say used, un yusly perhaps, 
tendence of the Poor-law and to the de- most urately, 1 expression, the 
tails of its working. Or T should hav tle s by. h 4 Lordships claim 
been contented to leave—! hope l may be to hold your estates, for under the old 
suffered to say it without offering the | system (of Poor-laws) it would have 
slightest disrespect to my noble Friend beena claim, but a claim very soon severed 
(Earl Stanhope)—I should have been | from the possession—but it was not in a 
contented to leave, pe rhaps, my noble! spirit of kindness towards the holders of 
I’riend’s speech, unanswered, 

it weres sensible as Tam that he has made the other House of Parl iment, or towards 
no kind of case against the measure, nor t \ristocracy or any other rank in society 


brought any specific charge against those | » property, that that measure was 


1 rT 
i 


to itself, as | those estate either in this House or in 


“ 
4 
ft 
7 


intrusted with its execution, 
anything in the shape of facts, or even of , it with cont for [ know it from my 


accusation, or of specifie assertion to | wh intimate ! accurate 1 ction of 
put to rest, or \ hich might have « Lf fact I 1 im 
anh answer, or required an ex nati ae t spirit alone, of the k ndliest sympathy 
but that Thad, a few nights back, pled rnd fellow for the distresses of the 
mvself to answer a right rev. Prelat 1 t| ves, ‘Iv I ls, what was 
more spe ifie charg s, and even my nobj the hist ir that measure ¢ Kver since 
Friend’s (Earl Stan ’s) n spec l ent ( tO |} | life, [had been one 
statements on former oceasions. For, if f those (far wiser ar tter men In every 
he will forgive me for saving it, t method | way men of far mol! ifiuence in Par 
which he, from time to time has observed | ment and inthe country) who had lamented 
has evinced a more prudent and skilful | t tale of gross norance in which the 
selection of details, suiting them to the |} and working classes of this land had 
occasion, that is to say, when men were! so long been held. We had endeavoured 
not prepare d to meet them—not prepared | to prove thet in many important re 
to enter into specific matters of change, | spects. We had attempted, by planting 
on the presentation of ~ titions, or on son schools, VY improving the n i@ of instruce 
other interlocutory oceasion—than when | tion, and by various other means, to brine 
men came forward on a specific notice of | education correctly, morally, and rel 
motion, and were prepared to meet, to} giously within their reach, and so improve 


repel, or to explain. Then, my noble; in that particular the lot of the labouring 


Friend, wrapping himself up in e@enerali- | classes; but we found all our efforts were 
° . > i 
ties, shrouding himself in mere vacueness, wn ve found every attempt to bette 


ESS we 


giving nothine tangibl: for an wiversaryv i th CONnaAITION worse than use 
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found it even doubted by many, who were 
nevertheless as warm friends of the poorer 
classes as ourselves, whether more harm 
than good was not done to the morals and 


{LORDS} 


comforts of the people by all the efforts we | 


thus were making to better their condi- 
tion. We were met at every turn by the 
Poor-law ; we were met by the deplorably 
demoralising effects of the abominable 
system which had grown up—TI will not 
say, for I wish to avoid all debateable or 
controvertible matter—I will not say, 
therefore, which had ¢ 
43rd of Elizabeth, passed in consequence 


of the destruction of the monasteries—! 


rown up under the 


will say nothing of the original faults of 


that Act, or its liability to abuse from the 
provisions which existed in it—I will not 
say one word as to the possibility of that 
law continuing to work in the progress of 
society, in its provisions being adapted fo 


the rapid acceleration and extension of 


wealth, and the increase of population—I 
will not speak of the possibility, in the 
changes incident to the natural progress 


of society, of the possessors of that wealth | 


becoming the victims, and the poor them- 
selves the martyrs, of the abuses of that 
original Act of Elizabeth. 
by; it is controvertible 
debateable ground. All I say is, that a 
system of abuse had arisen and taken the 
place of the original system; that were it 
once as pure as if angels had devised it, it 


All that I pass | 
matter; it Is] 
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acceded to; ‘a proposition,” exclaimed 
the noble and learned Lord, ‘* framed 
solely, and assented to, solely with this 
view,—so help me God! I cannot be 
mistaken; the impression is deep, it is 
everlasting in my mind !—with the view, 
and with the view only, of benefiting the 
poor.” With that view, we agreed to 
that inquiry ; with that view to guide us, 
that inquiry we prosecuted; with that 
view still for our guide, we framed the 
provisions of the new act; relying upon 
the result of that act, and still influenced, 
and only influenced by that view, we 
carried the measure through Parliament. 
If, then, we have failed—if, instead of 
benefiting the poor, it has become their 
oppression—if it has been a measure to 
erind their now hear de- 
scribed—a measure to inflict misery upon 
them—to almost and all but excite them 
to rebellion against us-—if they are so in- 
comparably worse off now than under the 
old system, the predecessor of our mea- 
sure, I admit, fully and frankly, that great 
and mighty indeed has been our failure ; 
for we have failed, utterly failed, in attain- 
ing the only object which our legislative 
and administrative labours had intended. 
But, my Lords, I am not conscious of our 
having failed, when I know that the effects 
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faces, as we 


' of the act have been to make the labourers 


had become tainted, and was from begin- | 
ning to end a system debasing to one class | 


of society, and hardening the hearts as 
well as injuring the comforts of the rest. 
Such (continued the noble and learned 
Lord) was the system under the old Jaw; 
and to the consequences of that system 
attention was necessarily directed. He 
joined with those who, in the years 1817 
and 1818, soon after the Education Com- 
mittee first sat in the other House of Par- 
liament, anxiously turned their attention 
to the defects and to the administration of 
the Poor-laws. 
inquire into and illustrate the working of 
the system, with a view to do whatever 
might be done towards the establishing 
of some plan for the removing the abuses 
of that system; retaining what was good 
in it, and eradicating what was evil. ‘The 
Education Committee made some valuable 
reports, containing very important inform- 
ation; but it was not until the beginning 
of the year 1832, that a proposition for 
inquiry founded on that information was 





| 
Attempts were made to | 





more independent. I am not to be driven 
from the hopes I originally entertained ; 
first, from the confidence I feel in know- 
ing that we have not failed; and next, 
from the most sanguine hope I entertain 
that our success will be gradually great, 
and the more consolatory from the diffi- 
culties we have had to encounter, merely 
by big words, whether used in petition, or 
in county popular meetings, or in speeches 
in your Lordships’ House; or by large 


| expressions of extensive application, and 


epithets not always very respectfully, or 
very felicitously, or very curiously selected, 
any more than they were very sparingly 
or economically applied; but I am not, 
by all the excitement of vituperation, 
or by all the terror of declamatory sen- 
tences, to be told, and, therefore, be- 
cause told, and told without any proof 
whatever to support the proposition, to 
believe, that this measure has been a 
complete failure; and that although we 
meant it for the benefit of the poor, and 
for raising their characters, and increasing 
their comforts, yet they were, in all these 
respects, worse off now than they were 
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before the measure was passed. 


If (con | 
tinued the noble and learned Lord) he | 


this rather hard, and had he (Lord Broug- | 


ham) not a right to complain of the course | g 


taken by his noble Friend; because he | 


VOL. XLL £2iet} 


Series § 


were to follow his noble Friend through | thos 
the speech he had delivered, he should I san 
have to deal with somewhere about half of t 
it, which might just as well have been th 
preamble of a speech upon any other sub- 
ject, as of a speech upon the new P ( 
law Amendment Bill. It reminded him | 
of the introduction to Sallust’s two his- 
tories, the one bei r } unt of a ve 

limited nature—about a six weeks’ e 
spiracy—and the other an accou 

months’ war, and yet the thi Litt 1K 

tory chapters to those historics were a 

ally such as might have been the pi 

to any one work of any one history t 

any man might have ‘taken it int 

head to write. The introductory part ot 

his noble Friend’s speech \ much | 

the generality of Sallust’s preface. Then 
came his noble Friend to matters of m ( 
immediate notice. His noble Friend began | P 
by telling their Lordships thai, instead of 
to-night, when he (Lord Brougham) really 

had flattered himself that he was to meet 

with some grave charge against the Bill |v 
itself, or with some specilic facts alleged | N 
against the Commissioners, which w 

be required to be answered or exp! 

away; allegations against thos Y 
sioners whose duties were not, he ¢ 

ceived, likely to be much facilitat 

such discussions as th | 

fond to indulge in, any n 

discussions were likely to hay tend 

to facilitate the workine of 

by making persons in the cot 

their bands to the cist hi 

Important, very difficult, and ardu 

task; but instead of to-night bi 

charges against the bill, or against 
who had to work it, his noble Friend had 
referred him to some indefinite period of 
time yet to come; and he now found, that | P 
the speech of his noble Friend was n 

that definite charge against the measure, 

nor was it that description of charge and 
specification of facts against the Commis- | h 
sioners which he stood prepared to meet, | hi 
but that it was only the first of a series « f | some 
discourses—a kind of lecture which his | he h 
noble Friend had founded, and that he | ders 
was to be the lecturer as well as founder ; | also 
and that this discourse only consisted of } Act 
mere introductory matter. Now was not | tl 
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of his noble Friend was, that it was law; | 


if it were not law his noble Friend would 
have nothing to complain of. How then 
it could be illegal he could not under- 
stand. e had heard nothing from his 
noble Friend to help him over that diffi- 
culty. The right rev. Prelate whom he 
did not see present (the Bishop of Exeter), 
complained of its being a law that was 
unconstitutional, and that gave arbitrary 
powers to certain functionaries whom it 
called into existence and armed with those 
powers. Now it was true that he had on 
a former occasion accepted the challenge 
of that right rev. Prelate, and made a sort 
of assignation with him ; at least, he cer- 
tainly intimated to the right rev. Prelate 
that he should be here, and he had hoped 
that the right rev. Prelate, who had 
always taken a prominent part in these 
discussions, and who had levelled the 
charge against the Bill of conferring un- 
constitutional and tyrannical powers, 
would have been present also. 
pledged himself to show, that the Bill had 


{LORDS} 


still it was law—nay, the very complaint | suspicions. 


} 
} 


ihe should be 





He had | 


not gone further than many former Acts, | 


that it had not gone 


nearly so far as some | 


Acts had gone, and that ail those powers | 


which it gave were constitutional, were 
consistent with the spirit of our laws, and 
were as little 
human laws could be, the 
which must needs be intrusted to human 
hands; laws, the legislation of fallible 
beings, by fallible beings to be carried 
into effect. He was in his place to redeem 
that pledge, and he had found one, and 
only one, of his antagonists, his 
Friend before him. 
candour he was well satisfied ; 
intentions he was equally well aware. He 
charged the noble Earl with no impro- 
priety of conduct—he knew the noble 
Earl’s good intentions—he knew that the 
noble Earl had brought the subject for- 
ward out of the honesty of his heart, and 
with the most perfect good will towards 
the working classes. 
Brougham’s) opinion they undoubtedly 
were, the noble Karl’s views upon the 
question were the most incorrect, the 
most strang gely erroneous, the most per- 
versely wrong, the error was in no way 
attributable to the noble Earl’s heart—it 
was simply an error of the head. That 
was the only kind of being in the wrong 
that he attributed to the noble Earl—the 
noble Earl’s intentions were beyond all 


of his good 


liable to be abused as any | 
execution of 


noble | 
Of his noble Friend’s 


If, as in his (Lord | 





| the patronage or 
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Strong as the noble Earl’s 
views were upon the subject, he thought 
able to satisfy him, that 
under the operation of the New Poor-law 
Bill there had been no exercise of dictato- 
rial power, no tyranny, no oppression; 
and further, that there was nothing ex- 
traordinary or unconstitutional in the 
powers conferred by the Act any more 
than there was anything « extraordinary or 
unconstitutional in the exercise of those 
powers. ‘Take, in the first instance, the 
amount of patronage given by the new 
law. Was there anything novel, anything 
extraordinary, anything unconstitutional, 
yr, to use the noble Karl’s own phrase, 
anything illegal, either in the amount of 

the manner in which it 
Act after Act might 
Statute-book 


was to be bestowed ? 


already be found upon the } 
wherein the amount of patronage was in- 
finitely greater, and the control over the 

exercise of it infinitely less. Act after 
Act might be found in which fifty different 
offices, fifty different powers were given to 
bodies of Commissioners whose authority 
was absolute, and whose rule extended to 
things general as well as local—to counties 
as well as patishes—to elections as well 
as vestry meetings. ‘Then, as to the ap- 
pointment of the commissioners. Was it 
to be objected to the commissioners under 
this Act, that they were appointed for too 
long or too indefinite aterm? Act after 
act might be found in which commis- 
sioners vested with infinitely greater and 
with wholly — )le powers were ap- 
pointed for life. There were the parochial 
Acts of St. Andrew, Holoorn, of St. Pan- 
cras, of St. Leonard, Shoreditch; all these 
Acts, applied to extensive and very popu- 
lous districts of the metropolis, gave to 
the commissioners appointed under them 
very large powers, much patronage, great 
authority, important duties, extensive and 
influence :—for how long were 
they appointed? Every one of the com- 
missioners appointed ‘under those Acts 

were appointed for and during the term of 
their natural lives. Was that the case 
with the commissioners appointed under 

the New Poor-law Act? No; instead of 
being appointed for life they were ap- 
pointed only for five years, and now at 
the end of a short time the present com- 
missioners’ period of service would expire ; 
and their re-appointment or the appoint- 
ment of their successors must depend 
entirely upon the will and the judgment 


valuable 
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So that anything less independent of the 
control of the ministry—less independent 
of Parliament—less independent of the 
country than these commissioners were by 
the tenure of their ofiice he was utterly 
incapable of imagining. But then many 
complaints had been heard, much strength 
of language had been « mployed, a world 
of declamation had 
condemnation of the 
stitutional, 
vested 


sioners. 


be n poure d forth. in 
extraordinary, uncon- 


+ 


and most unheard-of, powers 


in the central board of commis- 


The leading object of the 


A t— 
the fundamental principles upon which tt 


was based—was this: its 


Iramers said to 
themselves, “It is nece 
the management of the p 
sary to reduce the management generally 
throughout the country to 
more of a 
therefore, that 
and incontestably sound, principles should 
be adopted, which shall possess as 
general and as pervading an_ influenc 
as we can possibly ceive: but it is also 
necessary, that. in different situations 
these principles in application should be 
adapted to local peculiarities.” What did 
the Act do towards the attainment of that 
end? In the first place, it directed the 
appointment of one general 
Commissioners, composed of men for 
whose appointment the Ministry were re- 
sponsible, and for whose conduct they 
would be answerable to the Crown and to 
Parliament; and in the second place, it 
authorized the appointment of local boards 
of guardians, composed of men not ap- 
pointed by the Crown, not selected 
Ministry, but chosen by the persons most 
immediately interested in the due and 
proper management of the local funds, 
namely, the rate-payers of the district 
over which the guardians were to preside. 
By this means a direct and powerful con- 
trol was at once given to the parties m 

deeply interested over the local authorities, 
by whom the provisions of the Act were 
to be carried into effect, as related to the 
management and relief of the poor, whilst 
a superintending and supervising power 
as to the due observance of the general 
principles of the Act was left to the 
Central Board of Commissioners. The 
rules that were found to succeed in one 
place were, by the influence of the Central 


ssary to simplits 
or—it 1s neces- 
somethu 

system — it IS necessary, 


: =a 
some useful, wholesome, 


1 1 
t tT re) 
OV th 


Board of 


{Mancit 20} 


of the responsible Advisers of the Crown. | arbitrarily adopted. 


Board, extended to others; but it did not | 
follow that they were in every instance | 
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They might be mo- 
d it was the duty of the local 
authorities, of the 


| ] 


dified—inde 
Board of Guardians, so 


t ‘ } 
to modify them as to rent them easily 
1 ‘ , ’ 7 «f 
applicable to the local diversities and dif- 


f rent ¢ 


district in 
they were to be 


applied. He 
ivht that no system ever devised by 
wit of man ¥ 


reumstances ot t! e 


3 less deserving of the 


( se of beine dictatorial, unconstitu- 
11, despotic, tyrannical, or oppressive, 
I ndent of the Ministerial responsi- 


bility to the Crown and to Parliament for 





apy nt of the Central Board of 
Com! s—independent of the check 
W h I ite-] ayers h id t alwavs in 
their power to put upon the local Boards 
of Guardians—it was to be remembered 
that the proceedings of both, of the Board 
of Commissioners, as well as of the Board 
‘of Guardians, were also hable to the 
further control of public discussions, that 
oreat saferuard of our liberties, that great 
preventive against all abuses. And in no 


part of the country had this right of pub- 


lic discussion, as applied to the adminis- 
tration of the new Poor-law, been sparingly 
ipplied. Meetings had been held in every 
direction, and no act spared, no misrepre- 
sentation withheld, no clamour suppressed, 
that could tend to mislead and inflame 
the public mind upon this important sub- 
ject. Did he complain of this? No. 
These public meetings, these public dis- 
cussions had been most ample, most fre- 
therefore, if there had 
the part of the Commissioners 
at Somerset-house, or on the 
the Boards of 


been, on 
sitting 
part of 
Guardians administering 


the law in any part of the country, or on 


quent ; 


the part of the assistant-commissioners, or 
of the relieving officers from the Land’s- 
end to John-O’Groat’s house, any tendency 
to abuse the powers with which any one 
of them were vested, it would have been 
trumpeted forth in the newspapers, pro- 
claimed at public meetings, and in that 
and in the other House of Parliament 
have been made the ground, not of a 
motion for papers specifying the number 
of petitions which had been presented 
upon the subject—which now appeared to 
be all that the noble Earl (in this respect 
resembling the mountain in labour) in- 
tended to move for—but the ground of a 
straightforward, intelligible, constitutional, 
and legal mode of proceeding—the ground 
of a motion for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider of the operation of 
Pal Fe 
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the Poor-law Act; and to examine upon 
oath the witnessess who came to speak to 
specific That no specific cases 
of abuse could be proved, or even pro- 
duced, he was, perhaps, not entitled abso- 
lutely t but this, at least, he 
might be allowed to remark, that it would 
have been much more creditable to those 

that House who opposed the measure 
if they had brought forward some specific 
instead of dealing only in 


charges. 


to assert; 


in 


Cases, varue 


fLORDS} 





generalities ; and that it ‘would have been 


infinitely more creditable to those who had 
ventured out of doors, where they could 
not be met by the defenders of the measure, 
not to hav produced had 
been adventured upon, and which, as 
often as ventured upon, were found, when 
they came to be sifted, to be utterly desti- 


which 


cases 


tute of foundation—were found without 
one single excepti n to crumble into dust 
the moment an investigation was set on 


foot. Befcre he came to any of the cases 
which had been so mentioned and 
proved te be groundless—for, though the 


sO 


noble Earl had not much ‘edvenied to 
them, they had been made the subject of 
common talk and constant comment for 


some time past in places where it was im- 
possible for the friends of the measure to 
meet them and put them down—before 
he came to these cases, for he should feel 
it his duty to advert to some of them, he 
wished to offer 
the char: 
made against the act itself. 
fied in that 
the friends of the measure, 
placed, not upon a fair trial, but been 
made subject to all manner of attack and 
misrepresentation for months and months 
past. He availed himself, therefore, 
the present as the fittest and most conve- 
nient Opportunity that had been afforded 
of showing the utter groundlessness of the 
thousand-and-one charges that had been 
brought not only against the Act itself, 
but against all those by whom it was sup- 
ported and defended. First, as to the un- 
} recedented nature of the powers conferred 
by the Act, he undertook to show, 
finitely greater 


had 


which 


He 


refe rence to Pes 


eee 
the 


because vy 


had been 


taking course, 


that in- 
powers had been conferred 
by other He would mention to 
their Lordships an Act giving infinitely 
greater powers, not to a known, 
able, and highly responsible body of three 
commissioners, the limited number 
creasing the responsibility of each; not to 
men every one of whose acts must be 


Acts. 


res} 


of 


eCte |} 


in- | 


| 
} 
| 
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not to men whose word was 
concealed, being done in the dark and 
a corner; not to men whose conduct was 
known to all the country, not limited to a 
particular parish in a particular district, 
oy known to all the world, and canvassed 
2 all mankind; not to men subject to 
Parliament, and under the superintend- 
ence of the responsible advisers of the 
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canvassed ; 


Crown—but to twenty-five men in the 
lone clas and sa oa other men 
in another class; all of whom were sub- 
| ject to no other Beste hor respon- 
lsible to any higher authority than their 
own will and pleasure. Such were the 
powers given by the parochial Act of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. nder_ that 
\ct the Commissioners, responsible to no 
one but epee 2 had the power of 
framing diet tables for the workhouse, and 





| law 


a very few observations in | 
been | 
felt justi- | 


of refusing relief 
powers which, 


ae the workhouse ; 
New Poor-law Act, 
unheard of, ty- 
rannical, despotic, oppressive, and wholly 
unprecedented in the laws or usages of 
England. Then there w the Oxford 
Act, under which the guardians and other 
officers were obliged to serve or to suffer 
certain penalties. Suppose such a provi- 
sion to have been made in the New Poor- 
Act, what would have been said 
Would not men have exclaimed, ‘* Was 
ever anything like this tyranny ! here are 
. who abhor and detest your measure, 
, under heavy penaltic s, to join 
vith you In ws exercise of powers which 
e hold to be de sspotic and tyrannical, as 
a as unconstitutional and (as the noble 
Earl said) illezal.” But there was no such 
arbitrary enactment in the Poor-law Bul. 
Under the Oxford Act the Comn 
or the guardians were empowered to take 
up all disorderly persons and beggars. 
Now beggary was said to be poverty ; - and, 
says the noble Earl, poverty by the law of 
Eneland has never yet been treated asa 


out 
in the 
as novel, 


a sh 
were described 


as 


we 
ste ed 


issioners 


icrime. Then, adverting to the Poor-law 
Bill as discovering, as the noble Earl 
thinks, a new and previously unknown 

ee he laws f his . try he 
principle in the laws of this country, he 
exclaims, What! was there ever any- 


| Why, 


| treated 


thing like this ? was there ever anything 
sO monstrous, tyrannical as this ? 
under the provisions of this Act, 
poverty, for the first time in England, 1 
like crime. 3ut the noble Earl 
is mistaken; for, ‘* Oh,” says the Oxford 
Act, ‘if beggars shoul be found they are 


to be kept at work till they have reim! bursed 


sO 
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the union; which, if they cannot do, they At 
may be kept to hard work in the House of | 
Correction for thirty days.” Now, as to| 
the punishment of thirty days’ imprison- | 


ment much perhaps need not be said; 
that may be thought moderate enouch 


but during the period of imprisoume nt, | \ 


thi y be | 


the Oxford Act directs that ‘ 
three times whipped.” Now, 
it an thing that 
law Commissioners should say 
‘© You are able-bodied, 
you cannotgct work,con 
luck (asit were) of th 
vy. 


howe Vea 


is unheard of Poor- | 
to 
£0 a ra wo! 

id take the pot} 
workhouse,” being | 
as much Cx 
fortably lodged, and comfortably cloth 
and take for your diet that w! 
affords.” ‘This is unparalleled 
of; but says the Oy Act— 


your Lordships will perceive, is 


tos yne and be com- } 


as 

ich our tabl 
1 

and unheard 

ford which, as 


infinitely 


more tender, infinitely more merciful and 
benevolent in its provisions—‘‘ if any] 
man shall beg, being poor, he shall be | 


taken up and compelled to work to rei 
burse the union; and if he cannot work, 


he shall be impr 
that time be three tim 


then 
and during 
ped, once every 


rs ] 





ten days.” 
Lords? Is there no other power given 
under he Oxford Act by which the wor! 
house may be supplied ? Yes, there ts 
power unknown toour Act, unheard of in | 
our days—a power of search \ powel 
to search for the unhappy, the wretched, | 


and the unfortunate, 
to the workhouse without cer 
without inguiry, 
—a powel 


and to tear the 
e crimin 
except for | 


} 
aeep crim 


In noilnst 
the arrest of persons 


or of contempt of 


ee 


ruilty of 


Sven 


P See : 
court, which Is guase 


crime—a power to break 
door of the dwellings of the poor, and to 
compel such as were found within them t 


hether they liked it 
[ r¢ 
James Graham, for m 


d who, on 


go to the workhouse, 
or not. That is notall. 
well the late Sir 
years the Member for Carlisk 
account of his great knowledge of th 
ness Parliament, introduced perhaps 
more private Bills than any uns = 


- 
I] member very 
a 
e busi- 


of 
* man 


remember very well his bringing in the Lin- | 
colnshirePoor-law Bill. 1 Sais r, too, | 
that Sir Samuel Romilly, having at the pad 
ment, I suppose, nothing else to do, but | 
unwilling, like all great men, to leave a 
moment unemployed- —I remember that 
Sir Samuel Romilly, having, perhaps by | 


accident taken up the Act, came forward | 


10 oppose it, having discovered, as he | 
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open the outer | ¢ 
I } 
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said, that it pave a of 


powe t 


» t] 

How was that objec tion me Was any 
wonder expressed ? any indignation mani- 
fested ? Not at all. SOR. id th 
supporters of the Bill, ‘ this power of 
whipping is the commonest thing in the 
world : there is n thing to be alarmed al 





‘ 
t 


vhipping ? 


In that W can show you pr icnts $ 
11 i trice tl ey pl lu d iall a GOZen 
\ 1 all i whit } S 
I} 1 t Vill} { | i S rt, it 
s considered t O nossib! 
pi y onthe part SIT hnomil 
to Vy ( lion ft Ve V I i 1d DI 
I very common an ex ol ith 
rity. f£ only mention tl yW ul 
! rds DS tl t vh l } } K Of th 
tyrat it, despot O} 3 d un- 
e i I 
pre iented pow s conterred by e new 
\c i tie imendment of t | r-law, 
there is nothing in that Act contained from 
the tirst ll to th st wol i | ha Cah 
com] with the severities of preceding 
l \ I l > il I ot 
p Ir , yy has taken 
t p ' rG rt’s Act, 
hi your Lordships will remember, 
\ | i Mi H iw] one 
oO! e r-liaw 4 l 3 » upon 
VIS tl workhous f of th 
ormed 1 lel Act, was struck 
t} { i kk Ol Ss of 
{ rts, and up rri\ that 
establishment, h ctually 
i rsons p ) tl court, 
Db | a h LV ret It thelr 
nel expressing | Ne ind 
! ne Ie ca of this ister 
Ol rkh ust ( ly | l ‘We 
1 it ssary 5 it in 1 any 
het y to preve! them KIN 
rund id running away.” All this is in 
evid l evicence i " i 
print ) to wh I ould direct your 
Lordships’ attenti which | will not 
trouble y )\ x at length. 
ut our Lords S observe hat 
th > i 7S Ca { u I 
, 
pres nt | * that ti 5 to OS i 
di i) und l th | nt law r aone, 
that they are illegal, thou v itself 
is not illegal. You will ve t thes 
things are now | b i if com- 
mitted are most severely punishable.  [ 
think | have now fré leemed my pl de 


when I told your Lo Iship: I would show 
that the powers conferred by this Act 
were not unpre cedented, and that they 


were not more tyrannical, more despotic, 
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or more oppressive than the powers which, | If persons be infirm, be it from disease on 


under other Acts, had existed long betore. 
If it were necessary, I could enter into a 
multitude of details in further illustration 
of this point, bnt I think [ have stated 
enough to convince your Lordships that 
the measure is not so terribly despotic as 
it has been represented to be, and that it 
does not deal with the poor with half the 
severity that other Acts have done. 
that this Act, from the beginning to the 
end, confers not one harsh, not one cruel, 
not one oppressive or despotic power, 
either upon the Commissioners or the 
Assistant-commissioners, upon the board 
of guardians or the relieving oflicers. 
Then, my noble Friend dwells at length 
upon the great hardship of there being no 
out-door relief. My Lords, there is not 
a more ordinary, but there is not at the 
same time a more inexcusable, misrepre- 
sentation than that of the total 
out-door relief. I that the Act 
does not prohibit out-door relief. Further, 
1 affirm, that the Commissioners have 
never prohibited out-door relief. I venture 
to assert, and I challenge contradiction 
to the assertion, that all the 
guardians, all the Assistant-commissi- 
oners, all the relieving officers have 
allowed, do continue to allow, and must 
if they act up to the provisions of the sta- 
tute, continue freely to allow out-door 
relief. One sort of out-door relief, | admit 
they do not allow asa general rule; but 
even to that there are exceptions. Able- 
bodied workmen, men who could work if 
there were work for them to do, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
fact always turns out that there is work 
to be had if the men choose to ask for it, 
—but ‘those who seek not, neither shall 
they find ;” these men, [ admit, are refused 
out-door relief; but they are offered the 
relief of the workhouse if they choose to 
enter it. But the aged,—and here I com- 
plain, as I have just reason to do, of the 
gross and fraudulent misrepresentations, 
misrepresentations amounting to falsehood 
and utter fabrications, which I have seen, 
and seen with amazement, of the conduct 
of the Commissioners, the boards of guar- 
dians, and the relieving officers, with 
respect to the treatment of the aged and 
infirm poor. I have seen it stated that 
they will not give to the aged out-door 
relief, but compel them in every instance 
to come into the workhouse. That state- 


assert, 


boards of 


refusal of 


natural malformation, or incapacity, bodily 


'or mental, or from the advance of years 


I say | 


| law, 


| 
| 
| 


and the decrepitude of old 
receive under this Act 
aye, and receive it 
the Act had not been passed. In 
cases the relief administered under the 
Act has gone even further; for so great 
has been the desire of the Commissioners 
and of the board of guardians not to hold 
too tight the power of refusing out-door 
relief, that when an able-bodied man has 
been in some such situation as this—say 
a healthy man of five-and-thirty years, but 
burdened with two or three children who 
are labouring under some natural infir- 
mity, 


age, they 
out-door relief; 


some 


y, such as deafness, dumbness, or 
blindness—in such cases the Commissi- 
oners have acted upon what may be re- 
garded as the equitable 
the word ‘*infirm’” as employed in_ the 
act, and have given to 
thoueh able-bodied 


door relief in consideration of the 


such persons, 


and not aged, out- 
infirmity 
Then have I nota right 
to complain of the statements that have 
been made ?--have | not a right to ask 
whether a misrepresentation more 


of their family. 


gross 
or more foul could possibly be fancied— 
could possibly be conjured up in the ima- 


gination of any 


man than that 
relief was never given, and that the aged 
and infirm were compelled to betake them- 
selves to the workhouse. I have hitherto 
passed over the subject of medical relief, 
because my noble Friend 
reserve it for the next head of his 
serics of lectures. 1 therefore, will 
pass it over also, only observing by the 
vay—and the observation applies to the 
whole subject of the medical relief admi- 
nistered under the Act—that I have not 
observed the complaints upon this head to 
come from the poor themselves, but from 
the medical men who are required to 
attend them. The medical men certainly 
appear to be very sensitive upon the sub- 


out-door 


says, he shall 


ject, infinitely more sensitive than their 


patients ; for it will be found from those 
who have inquired, or from those who 
have been engaged in administering the 
Act, that the medical assistance now 
afforded, is intinitely better, infinitely more 
certain, and infinitely more regular, than 
it was previous to the passing of the new 
It is that, indeed, that the medical 
men complain of. They can no longer 


ment is utterly unfounded, utterly untrue. |draw their money for doing nothing. 


nore certainly than if 


construction of 
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Inder the operation of the existing law, | will not specify, or attacks upon indivi- 
I = b 


they must work for their pay; therefore, 
they say, ‘ the pay is too little, and the 
work too much.” However that may 
be, certain it is, that since the new law 
has come into force, more has been ac- 
complished in the way of affording medi- 
cal relief to the poor than was ever done 
under the old system. Allowances, large 
and liberal, have always, I am happy to 
say, been made by the boards of guar- 
with the entire approval of the 
both 
tral, in cases where weakness or infirmity 
have required the substitution of better 


dians, 


Commissioners, assistant and cen- 


food. In all such cases, a generous diet 
(to use the medical phrase) has been 
allowed, meat far beyond the ordinary 


rules of diet, has been given, and in 


many unions, wine to a very large 


extent 


has been administered. Here only, let 


us pause for a moment to ask whether it 
be fair that those who have so exerted 
themselves, who, under the guidance o! 
such kindly feelings towards their poorei 


fellow creatures, have shown themselves so 


little regardful of'expense 

it be fair to them to reiterate day after 
day the cry of thei 
oppressing, and imprisoning 
of withholding from them all t 
cal comforts which (above a 
the old i 
this fair when it is found that under th 

new law the poor have incontestably more 
of medical comfort, that larger sums by a 
great deal are expended upon them, that 
better and more regular attendance is se- 


or cost— whether 


svstem they had enjoyed. Is 


cured to them, and that in no one single 
instance has a case specified in 


be en 


} } : 
(adecitamatory s 


starving, grinding, | 


duals whom you will not name—instead 


of coming forward with statements of 
! 


abuses in places which you will not ven- 
ture to point out, not even so far as to 
mention the county in which they might 
be found——instead of doing this, why did 
you not come forward boldly and man- 
fully, and demand the total repeal of the 
whole measure‘ But you have shrunk 
from that plain, intelligible, and manly 
night after night you have put 


orward your 


COurse 5 
f ; unsupported statements— 
night after night you have endeavoured to 
excite gainst the act and 
by whom it has been admi- 
nisteread ; but now when the hour of trial 
is come—when those whom you have at- 


tacked, in doors and out of doors, in your 


l prejudice ag 


ag wnust those 


ly journals, in your occasional publica- 
tions, in vou public meetings and your 
peeches for the last six 
months—when these men come forward 
to meet the have brought 
\inst them in places and at times when 
to reply— 
when these men enter the arena and defy 
you to the proof, then you wrap yourselves 
up in vague generalities, talking at ran- 
lom of Mr. Pitt—of the “ pilot that wea- 


charges you 


; : 
was impossible for them 


thered the storm,” ballasting the ship, by 


venerailt 


which there has been any defect in the | 
medical attendance in any one workhouse, | 


country. 


in any one union throughout the 


I will not pursue this point further, but | 


allow me to ask whether the tone 


has been adopted by some men upon this 
and other subjects connected with the new 
law is a wholesome or a proper tone—is 
it a tone that can in any way tend to im- 
prove the condition of the people, or to 
place them in a better situation? Does it 


which | 


| evil-doers out of doors. 


tend to reconcile men’s minds to a law to | 


say that that law is a bad law, an uncon- 
stitutional law, a law which (to use the 
phrase employed by the noble Earl) did 
not deserve to be called a law? Why, 
then, did you not bring in a bill to have 
it repealed ? Instead of night after night 


the by, with 500,000,0002. of debt, with- 
ut Wy h valuable ballast the poo! would 
have found better employment ; when the 
hour of trial comes you wrap yourselves 
ip in these fruitless, vain, inapplicable 
s, and leave us to guess, to beat 
the wind, and to conjecture in the best 
way we can, what the charge is upon 


1 
have been 


which, without being tried, we 
condemned in the face of the whole coun- 
try. The noble Earl is not the only per- 
son who has done but he, 
| 


lam bound to say, pure as his motives 


these things; 


ee 
may ve P 


holds a very high place amongst 
Parliament 
and comforted, the 
[ have said, that 
made, if it 
were specific it has generally been re- 


those who in have assisted, 


, 1 ' 
encouraged, b iCKed, 


wherever a charge has been 
futed; certainly in every instance an im- 
mediate investigation has been undertaken 
and great readiness manifested to ascer- 
tain the correctness of every particular of 
I will give your Lordships a 
fairness with 


the charge. 
sample of the candour and 


which the Commissioners have demeaned 
and 


themselves ; and of the readiness 


coming down here with charges which you | promptitude with which they have chal- 
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lenged investigation wherever an instance | accordingly 


of abuse has been referred to. A reve- | 
rend gentleman, whom [| will name if any | 
body wishes me to do so, though the cir- 
cumstances [ am about to mention 
to his credit that I think | 
your Lordships would rather his name 
should be kept back—a reverend gent 


man, a minister, as [ understand, of the 


re=- 
dound so little 


iD 


! 


established church, was addressed by the 


Commissioners on the Ilth of February, 

1837, in consequence of his having stated 
! ae } 

in a letter to which his name was attached, 

] = og . 
a melancholy story of the excessive cruel 
treatment of a poor cripple and his mother 
A 
in an union workhouse. Mr, Chadwick, ! 
the very able and intellizent secretary to 


} } 
addressed a kk 


the Commissione 
the reverend 





entleman in con equence of 
that statement, requesting to be informed 
of the workhouse in which the allewed 
mal-treatment had occurred, and eivineg 
an assurance that the fullest investization 
should be made. All that Mr. Chadwick 
entreated was, that the reverend ntle- 
man would state where he got his infor 
mation, what the name of the parties were, 
and in what part of the kingdom the cir- 
cumstance ha occurred, No 1 vty was 
condescended to } elven » that most 
reasonable request. ‘This infornia el 
had direct from the board ( }mMis- 
sione! 

Lk rl Li ] tl | ps, hy 
might save the noble and learned Lord 
some troubl V that i Vel 
had been given to letter. He could 
how the nobl learn Lord tl 
repiy in print 

Lord B ») direct reply was 

pt} 
sent to the Commissioners These are 
the Commissioners own words, ‘the Com- 
nlissioners received no reply to the said 


Bu 
so, it must 
sent directly to the 
the 


answer 


letter.” [Earl Stanhon 
has been printed. | 


I| be a 
reply which was nevei 
Commissioners Commissioners 
sent to 


A gal- 


Ss 


for 
complain that no 

them. But I go to another case. 
lant Officer had 


was 
stated some very ere 
Rens es af Ee em 
and abuse as having 
} 
{ 


cases of misconduct 
Bourn union, of whic 
hairman of the 
of the 
one 


happened in the i 
the gallant Ofhicer, being « 
bench of and also 
quarter 
the 
mentS were 
it 


dians to 


Magistrates 


sessions, was ex-officio ol 


oe 
guardians, When serious. state- 


made from such 


a quart - 
ouar- 
They 


. 


as 


for the 


at them, 


W very natural 


feel alarmed 
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t a reply | 


| 
| 
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wrote a letter to the 
gallant Officer, begging of him in very 
civil terms to enter a little into particulars, 
The letter ran in these terms :— 


New Poor-Law. 


to address you, by di- 
rection of the board of lans Of this unlon, 


sting you will 
information, with the names and parishes oO! 


uard 
reque furnish me, for their 
req hl ne, { 


the parties whose cases you are reported to 
the public, at a meeting 


Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
led to infer, from the 


; Rees 
have brought befor 
lately held at thie 


London, as the board ar 


whole t ir of the | ished report, that the 
eases referred to arg ppos¢ 1 to have occurs 
red in this union. I am further directed to 


inform you, that it is the anxious wish of the 


board to furnish, on their part, every explana- 
tion on this o J sion.” 


Similiar OCCa 


al 


er was this: 





I beg to acknowled the receipt of you 

lett of th nd it it, but I must decline 
iving any answer to the inquiry of the oard 
euardians at Bourn L feel there would be 
end to this bj t if Il was to enter into 
explat ition With ev y rd of irdia to 
vhom I may allude when expressing my dis- 
| of the New Poor-lay Atthe same time, 
1 tha those at Bourn for the offer of expla- 
1 their part, which L will avail myself 

of, when | yecasion.” 
So it th lozic of th« oallant Officer 
was | -“¢ | charge a board of guar- 
ins, to which I belong myself, of which 
é Hic ] 1 permanent member; 
they write to me for particulars, and ex- 
press a desire to enter Into an investiga- 
tre of th matter ; I receive their letter, 
ind J say, ‘Oh, it uld be an endless 
iob if I were to enter into an ¢ xpl ination 
with every board of guardians to whom | 
may allude when expressing my dislike to 


the New Poor-law Bill’ ” Such was the 
lomic of the gallant Oificer, totally forget- 
tine that the circumstances under which 
he had been called upon to explain by the 
Bourn board of guardians were entirely 
different from any others that could pos- 


oe 
$10 


lv occur in which he was himself con- 
cerned, because the circumstances were 
these: —The gallant Officer had impugned 
the conduct of a board of guardians near 
to whom he lived. Now, he could not 
live near to every board of guardians. 
Again; he had impugned the conduct of 
a board of guardians of which he was him- 
self ex officio a member, being the chair- 
nan of the bench of magistrates and of the 
quarter sessions. Now, he could not be 
chairman of the bench of magistrates and 
of the quarter sessions of every district in 


» 
A 
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the country and community—could not 


be ex officio a member of the board of | 


guardians in every union in the country. 
Therefore, what mischief or inconvenience 
he could sustain from answering the letter 
of the Bourn board of guardians, where 
the whole matter would have begun and 
ended, I confess I am utterly at a loss to 
understand. I might mention many other 
cases In which there has been a similar 
reluctance to enter into particulars; but I 
confine myself to a few. ‘There is on 
case, however, to which I must allude, 
which has been especially mentioned— 
mentioned in very strong terms, and 

was, no doubt, of a very touching nature. 
Jt was published in a newspaper, 
editor of the newspaper said he had it 
from a very old and valuable correspond- 
ent, who had never deceived him before. 





As soon as the publication d, oa 
| | 

letter was addressed to the editor request 

ing that this old and valuable corre- 


spondent micht be made known, is t] 


was no truth whatever in the statement hi 
had made. The editor declined to dot! 


but said he would make inquiry of his 
correspondent, and a few days afterwards 
a very civil answer appeared, couched in 
something like these terms:-—‘* Our o!d 
¢ neal 1,] . —— } . . 

and valuable correspondent, who never 
leceived Ree, BC, eee 

deceived us before, being unable or un 
willing to substantiate his charg _ we hay 
ho objection to 29) ike the Mlle if } NOs - 


able, and to publish a contradiction 

charge,” Very well; but how dl a t \ 
do it? The original charge was headed, 
*“ Horrible Atrocity,” ane 
throughout in a large type, and place 
a prominent part of the newspaper. ot 
so the contradiction. That, modestly, 
retiringly, like a sensitive plant shrinking 
from the touch, fled into aremote, obscure, 
humble, sequestered corner, and there by 
the fair river of print that traversed all the 
margin-valley, there it lingered unheeded, 
unseen, and wasting on desert air that 
sweetness of truth which for the first time 
it introduced upon the subject. In the 
month of July last, a gentleman very well 
known in Yorkshire, paraded a letter in 
the newspapers, in which some strong 
assertions were made with respect to th 
working of the New Poor-law Bill. ‘The 
editor of the newspaper had no blame in 
this, except that he might have inquired 
a little more accurately as to the means of 
information possessed by his correspondent, 
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pers on the 11th of July last, was in these 


terms :— 
“A clergyman, a neighl of mine, told 


me the other day, that two friends of h from 


I dare say my nobl riend never made 


use of such an expression. But the 


N f ‘ a ae 
\ he must say, noble and learned 


Lord continued,) that more shocking 
, could not 
iy be brought under the consideration 
! ace, It 
was not very likely that a man confined in 


same workhouse with his wife, ind se- 


! 4] 
from her only during the night, 
} Fi 7s oo ‘ 1] ey 
Of her ae th three weeks 
id occurred; but the fact was 
that t statement was not true. How- 


had the effect of causing an im- 


' } “Ha * 

l lry to be n nd the result 
ot | Inquiry Was, In every respect, simt- 
Lal y that which had been obtained in 
every Ol I nstal e, where sin ilar state- 
pea d similar | rc] | sacl 
ments and similiar Chal s had peen made, 


In reply to an interruption from the Earl 
“f 


> ] | ] } 
ol R idnor, the nobi an | i¢ arned Lord 


stated, that he was alluding to a state- 
2 } ] } . he as 
ment which had been put forward by Mr. 
. | | | | | . 
Oastler, the gentleman who had contested 


the representation of Huddersfield, and 
ugh mistaken upon the subject of 


th Pi r-law bill, he belt ved, if he rt, to 





an @XcCeeaing ty humane », and DeneVvoOe- 





The inquiry in this instance, 
as in all the previous instances, ended in 
the Commissioners being referred from one 
person to another, and from one place to 
another, until at last it turned out that the 
circumstance complained of had not taken 
place either in the county of Cambridge 

The Commission- 
ers reported to Lord John Russell that all 


or its neighbourhood. 


The statement published in the newspa-| the auswer which they had been able to 
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receive was, ‘ the report was originally 
communicated to soine friends of a gentle- 
man at Huddersficld, named Kettlewell, 
by a person in Lepton, Hudderfield, 
who, being further questioned, 
heard it from his brother, 
been related by a pauper, 


hear 
Says, he 
om it had 


to wh 


who said he had 


been in the same house, but whose name 
and abode he confessed he did not know.’ 
So that there was a itement made to 
yne person by another p n, not named, 
who had it from his brother, not named, 
to whom it had been told by 1 paupe: 
whose name and abode were not known 
Certainly, very satisfactory authority. And 
on such authority had the new Poor-law 
been condemned! ‘The fact was, that 
there was not a word of trut 1 all tl 
statements which had been made agair 
the measure; there was not a sh 

of evidence in upport of s ment 
Undoubtedly, there was no lack of asser- 
tion: there was no defi icy of vituy 
tion. There wasn ick of censure, of re 
prehension f t tem, and of tl 
whom it was conducted; veh t 


furious, hir ensu repr 
1 Pm Bia ‘ } - ! ‘ 1 
hension ; and that, not by laymen, but | 
ministers of the gospel of pea ile w 


persuaded that he should p rity heir 
Lordships by that which he was about t 

state. It was difficult to 
being in a human form, could utter such 
sentiments in suc 


uttered by aclergyman, not of the Church 
of England, certainly, b by ac yman, 
the rev. Mr. Stephens, at a meeting held 
vt Hartsteadmoor, to petition for the re- 
peal of the e Poor-law Amend nt Act, and 
had been thus described in a Leeds paper 

—'* Steph ns then read extracts from 


Ch 


Magna irta, and said, that if it had 
been S63 without blood, it should be 
reinstated without blood but if blood 
had bee seta blood should not be want- 
ine to ora it back again. Sooner than 
sit down with this bill they would light up 


the tocsin of anarchy.” Light up the toc- 
r 5 i Se . 4] 
sin of anarchy! ‘The reverend gentleman 


be a torch. 


seemed to consider a tocsin to 
He had probably heard of “ bell, 
and candle,” and had confounded the first 
and the last. He then proceeded—* they 
would light up the tocsin of anarchy, and 
the glory of England should depart. Sooner 
than suffer his wilt oc Chldta te tee 
him, he would plunge a dagger into the 

heart of the man who attempted it. They 
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| amplify on the question, but they were de- 


| termined 
| whole or in part 


| tail, 


the y would tumble 


? 
; i 
( 


| to be, and will be resisted to death; 


not to have the bill either in 
either in principle or in 

head in its tail, 
have the sting in 
its jaws, but they 
nto the 
ell, and out of 
and detest- 
id practices, 
it allinto the pit. He 
would never pay any wards that 
bill. If it was to be the would be 
outlawed, and if it was to be a law for the 


practice, either in or 
They would neither 
nor the teeth 

would plunge a sword | 
pit 
Whic filth and rottenness, 
and damnable doctrines a 


its 
in 
entraus 
ind dig as 
the 
able 


deep as h 


taxes to 


law, he 


poor, then he would say, by the God who 
made the poor, there should be no law for 
the rich \t another meeting, the same 
reverend itlemian was thus reported :— 


‘He said whathe — not from the impulse 


knew there 


t 
. for he 


or whim of the mom 
was a Go nent § in t room, and if 
he did not ak the \ des down, he knew 
they would app in the public press and 
that Lord John Russell would have the 
opportunity of seeing them. He would 
iy, let them have no factories’ regulation 
bill alone, tl must fight for both bills at 





( . If they would not grant them, h 
would say, ‘ down with the mills.” On 
:nother sion, the same individual 
talked of those “institutions which were 
once the pride of the country, the envy of 
il ndine nations, and the admiration 


of the wor!d,” as havi en destroyed 
by the infernal Poor-law bill and its fiend- 
3.” *¢*T ask,” said the rever- 
leman, “the rich to pause; I ask, 
the law in Man- 

— yoo neon Erte 
1 from your pulpit, and 
the prayer-book from your reading-de sk 3 
they cannot stand together ; for the devil 
is not spiel to the Almighty than 
is tl to his holy word.” 
language as that, uttered by a 

‘an ean n, if not actually blas- 
the highest degree unholy 
The reverend gentleman 
\nd there is another 
clares that no man is a 
that which he needs to 
There never was any 
be extenuating 


effect of 
you re 


kk of Ge 


hester ? 


up the Bo 





is the sare Poor-law 
Surely such 

Christ 
phemous, 
and 


vas In 
irreverent. 
roceeded to say—‘ 
Id law, which de 
felon for taking 
satisfy his hunger.” 
such law. There might 
circumstances in a robbery, but a robbery 
was always a punishable act. After ex- 
claiming, ** I tell Lord John that the Poor- 
law is the law of devils, and that it ought 
” and 


were not there to reason or to argue, or to | after uttering a great deal more of very 
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inflammatory matter, Mr. Stephens went | abominable langua | ft 


on—* In my town of Ashton—” He knew, hi piritual inst tod iould b 
Ashton. It was an extensive place. The in- | * blood for blood ”—a from 
habitants were very ingenious and industri- , another, | temporal ad r. that | 
ous, but they were very excitable. A t te 


, 
he had already ol 
existed against the new Poor-] 


5 


was leastknown. “In my town of Ashton, , it Cl iid | illed 


served, most excitem 


said Mr. Stephens, “when March comes we ly tinued nob] 
are determined on our course. Let th | | i hav reat conh 
man who dare do it accept the office of « in tl yle of 
guardian, we are determined ‘an ¢ f intry, f » known and 


an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ man for a yt 

It shall be blood for blood, so h 

God and our country.” Now he wi Wi] y shri from any breach 
ask their Lords| i 
of any exaggeration when he s that ry ( ity, that t ve sul ted 
the language which he was 

would make their blood run e : wot in 1 


4 


gross misrepresentations both of the ] { f 

ciple and of the details of t 

most reprehensible, | ec fro: 1 in n of th [| 
man, still more w { rept t m 

when the speakei lotl i tim t f a i iov- 


in language such as no ht lit ') ay 
to utter; above all re thev : | t invineibl 


sible when such gross misrep1 t breach 


expressed In such terms, p! | . a : oN i : | rds 
a minister of the gospel of 1 ' that | ( 

borrowed his illustrations from t bil peopl t I feel tl 

the reading desk, nd the pul: ts wl with { ( 1 { I { 1 not 


abominable profanity perverted -' to 1 t, my | ls, if I 
trine of ‘‘ peace on earth and 1-\ ns of 
towards men” to the vile purpos { I do not 
citing his hearers to riot, insurrect l | t nsequel S 
bloodshed; and who, as in relio | t those 
ters his influence might, perhaps, | eat. wl | have | ur Lon 
no doubt hoped that in secular affairs that ships, | e if ise I believ 
influence would not be small. One writ that 1 | luce 
in a provincial journal d 
law commission as *acruel Ce that the | { m [ hay 
three-headed monster: a devil ki V rring have not e their best to 
the inmates of the national prison an { to e the law, to 
a gentleman, whose name it was unne t part from then 
cessary to mention, in language at least tis not because | 
not inferior in violence to any which hi t th t was the intention 
had hitherto quoted, uttered the followit the \ hes wl { ted to practise 
sentiments :—‘* He would consider him- upon the } ple; but | ise I depend on 
self disgraced if he had travelled 2( the honesty and lf x, founded on 
miles for so paltry and ridiculous a pur-. the intelligence of the } le themselves. 
pose as petitioning what was called the | 1 hat will the people of England say 
Parliament, and recommended the meet- erally, when they on equainted 
ing so to act as to bring the Parliament. with the fact tl t is just in proportion 
on its knees before them, by standing with as tl nhabitants of any district know 
the petition in one hand and a pistol in nothing of this law that they express thei 
the other, the finger holding the trigger | dissatisfaction with it; that wherever t 
to assist the petition.” If any of these provisions of the law not ap 
misguided individuals, after hearing these there the greatest eflorts are mad 
abominable doctrines, couched in such ‘excite a ferment against it; and that, on 
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the contrary, just in proportion as the law 
is tried it makes friends, and day after 
day converts those who were in the first 
instance suspicious and jealous, into its ad- 
mirers and supporters? My Lords, when 
the people of England come to reflect 
upon this fact, 
good sense, that their rational habits, that 
their peaceful dispositions, will act 
perfect to them against 


as 


safeguards the 


false, misguided, and slanderous accusers 
of the law. I trust, therefore, that the 
men have had their day. I trust, that 


henceforward their misrepresentations will 
be refuted as soon as they uttered, 
There is one thing also which I will ven- 
ture in addition to say, that as there is no 
one of the charges made against the new 
system to which the old system was not 
subject ina tenfold degree, so there are, 
in many cases, no abuses even alleged 
against the new system which kind 
abuses were not found abun- 
dantly to exist in the old. Of 
| 


are 


eve rywhere 
all those 


scenes which it wrung our hearts to con- 
template tive years ago, none are any 
longer to be found, 1 can no longer tel 


, strong, and 
preferring idleness, 


your Lordships of any young 
able-bodied labourer 


with the parish allowance of 3s. Gd. a 
week, to the 10s. a week which he might 
have made by working. But J have mis- 
stated the case. It was not from the 
parish that such a fellow obtained his 
weekly 3s. 6d.: it was from the virtuous 
and industrious poor, who earned then 
bread by the sweat of their brow, and 
whose recompense it was, to be exposed to 


LO 
robbery, l 
lazy and vicious, in riot , pillage, and fraud. 
At the period to which I allude, our hopes 
of a reformed system of poor relief were 
almost crushed by the stories which we were 
constantly told of the conduct of multi- 
tudes of the labouring classes. Even boat- 
men—men who, until the abuses which 


had crept into the old poor law, thought | 


weather hard for the exercise 


no too 
of their calling, and never shrunk from 


the peril of wind and wave when en- 
gaged in saving the lives of the wrecked, 
any more than when en; gaged in running 
a cargo of smuggled cood: —2ven such 


men, seven or eight years ago, were ac- 
customed, in the tempestuous seasons of 
the year, to say,— 
see what the parish will give us; they 
must keep us ; we will take their five or six 
shillings a-week, and wait for good weather 


‘LORDS} 


[am convinced that their | 


of 


to be compelled to support the | 


** We will go now and | 
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before we go to sea again.” No such things 
are now seen: the New Poor-law cannot 
be charged with effecting any such cor- 
ruption of character, with destroying that 
love of industry and of honest independ- 
ence, which was the glory of our fore- 
fathers. Nor do we now sce able-bodied 
;men allowed by the parish sixteen shillings 
‘a week for a limited portion of labour, 
while twelve shillings was all that could 
be obtained by similar men not paid by 
the parish, and who devoted the whole of 
their time to their employers. In 1831], 
hundreds of individuals besieged the 
officers, complaining that they 
could not earn ten or twelve shillings from 
the parish, unless they worked as hard as 
the common labourer, who made no appli- 
cation to the parish. Nor, my Lords, do 
ever hear now of the statement of a 
fact exhibiting so degrading a deficiency 
i? COMmon sense and common feeling 





re- 


levine 


we 


as 


that one honest and well-disposed woman, 
who for weeks and months resisted re- 
ceiving parish relief, preferring to support 


by her own independent exertions, 
eth compelled to give in by the 
f the rest of the women of the 


wii If 
vas at len 
cl imours of 


parish, who shamed her out of her good 
resolution. Recollecting all these things, 
my Lords, I ask your Lordships whether 
we were too vehement in our denuncia- 
tion of the abuses of the Old Poor-law 
system ? Did we lament too deeply the 
wide-spread evils—evils tending to destroy 


¢ ynesty, and the in- 
depe ndent spirit of the people of England 
—the existence of which was proved by 
the gross abuses which I have just cited ? 
Before the introduction of the new system 
|of Poor-laws, every thing was monstrous, 
| every thing was unnatural, every thing 
| intolers ible, in the manner in which relief 
| was given to the indigent. Practices which 
set all reason and all principle at defiance, 
had grown up to a fearful height. Sepa- 
rating the workmen from the work, those 
/practices while they introduced the most 
intolerable corruption, were fraught with 
the most fatal consequences to social or- 
der; they threatened anarchy and violence; 
they opened the door to every description 
of profligacy and dissoluteness, and crime. 
\t that period, no man, however unde- 
serving, need want, who chose to go to 
the parish foraid. Men who prided them- 
alien and justly prided themselves, on 
their independence, men who nobly sup- 
| ported themselves by honest industry, were 


the good sense, the hi 


y was 
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taxed to support every idle, debauched, | 
and good-for-nothing fe low in their neigh- 
bourhood. The noble Earl told 1 us, In the 
language of Scripture, “‘ to look at the 
fruits of the tree.” Tam sure, my Lords, if | 
we look at the fruits of the Old rbot UW, 
we must admit that they were bitter to th 

taste, though, certainly, they were not fair 

to the sight, for nothing could be more 
hideous. My Lords, I hope we may be 
said to have passed safely the first 
stage of the new measure. Under 

ope ration of the old system, if was Imp 
sible that society conld have long existed. 
All the better portion of the population 
was ground down by the Poor-rates ft 
was anxiety for the stability, nay, for tl 

very existence of society, in which the 
present law originated. ‘The money saved 
by it was only an inferior consideration. 
If the noble Earl can show—which, how- 
ever, | am persu sabe he cannot—that the 
statement of a saving, by the new measure, 
of two or three millions a year is a fallacy, 
still I should cling as closely as ever to 
the measure. For what, my Lords, was 
its principal object ? Not to lower the rates 
of the rich, but to raise the character o! 
the pauper; not to spare the Income of 
the opulent, but to improve the moral 
feeling of the poor. l hope that this object 
will be gradually but surely attained. | 
hope that the labouring classes of th 
people of England will learn, not to 
with longing at the means or earnings 
others for their support, but that ev ry 
one will depend upon his own industry, 
and will, upon that alone, found his ex- 
pectations, and those of his family. If 
this mente be so, the comfort and happi- 
ness of the labouring classes wiil speedily 
increase: if this should not be so, I care 
not if the saving be twice that which it is 
now alleged, and, I bi “si truly alleged 
to be. What I look to, as [ have already 
said, is the restoration of the character as 
well as of the comforts of the poor. If 
that should not be the result of the new 
system, as I am now the foremost to chal 


lenge inquiry into its merits, | should then | s 


be the foremost to call on your Lordships 
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impropriety be brought forward and estas 


| blished, and your Lordships will find, that 


1 } 
} 


there is not a more vehement, that there 


: ‘_ : 
;iIs nota mo! implacable corrector Of wrong, 


i 
a , 
prosesecutor of the wrong-doer, than 
’ > ] 1] 
myself. But, my Lords, if I so challenge 


inquiry into the merits of the new system, 


| SO li fort ippe t t ol ( m= 
mittee to hea dence, upon oath, with 
res t se 1 iH | show my 
n to repeal the 

| S uid [ cl exp nt to do 
fF Ts ( yas ) to deal 

W the 1 ire exact may m 
to your Lordships t th it, I 

iim this as an act of justice; I claim it, 

t asa boon, but as aright; [I claim for 
the measure, and for its supporters, and 
for its administrators (who, although | 
know they have administered it in a spirit 
the greatest kindness and humanity, 


have, neverthciess, Deen exposed to great 


ire and obl uy , I claim it as aricht, 

that if the challenge | give be not accepted 
—if the call | make be not responded to— 
if the opponents of the system bring forward 
no specific charge, if they do not allege 
v aistinct u vhy then, my Lords, [ 

| mM sa tte of ¢ nn rht and jt S° 
l 2 ( 3 I I se attacks, a cessa- 
tionof those groundless aspersions, a cessa- 
on of ft bas suspicions, a Ct ssation 

ey neecnerous, false, and foul, 
s which have lately been poured 

tin such scandalous profusion. What 

[ ask, my Lords, is simply this: that if 
you use to | us, or rather if you refuse 
to tell the Government and the P. or-law 
nimissioners, What the charge 1s against 


them—if you refuse to try them on such 


t ] ’ rieq ni ) 
y | * so uutried and uns 
harg ad, you will not pronoun 1 sentence 


condemnation; nay more, that you will 


' ae i 
proceed to tnfli punishment. This 


i 
sallftoa I k for stri us I 
l k I { 101 ny i I SS than yustice 
v ( Loi Is ps Wilk not 2 > more han 
ISLIC | a iin tos 


The Earl of Stradbroke referred to 
veral documents, to prove, that in Suf- 


and Sussex, the condition 


’ , 
for its repeal. Again, if there should ap- { of the lower classes had been lately much 
pear to be any defect in the mechanism of |improved; and there was a great decrease 
the law, if there should appear to be any | of crime, a great increase of comfort, and 
abuse in the exercise of the powers which | instead of the workhouses being filled with 
the law confers, if there should appear to | able-bodied labourers, there was a_ less 


be any im ropriety in the administration 
} prot 

of the law, whether general or particular: 

let that defect, let that abuse, let that | 


: 
number of paupers in the unions than was 
1 . > 1 
ever before known. It was folly 


, . e * - ° 
that people were forced into those unions 


y to say 
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or ‘genie as they were terme “d, as there | should be made as like prisons as possible, 


was not half the number then in the work- 
houses that there w ; bef fore the passing 
of the New Po lea, The noble Lord 
also referred to some documents, to show 

that although the farmers in the counties 


to which he 
reduction in the pe 


had alluded enj \ d a vrreat 


-rates, more out-door 


JO] 


relief had been oranted of | ite than at an Vy 
period prior to the passing of tl Act 
In one pari h from wl h he had 1 ! 
account, it appeared that not a io] 
able-bodied man was out of employ 


the work 
us 1D 
that in cons 
diti yn of 
had increased of late. The noble Karl 
rt ferre d 


in 


notorio 


or house. in fact, it was 
many 
juence of 


} . 
iavouUTETS 


to other doc 


SO fal 





from thinking the treatment in th: 
workhouses bad, many labourers had 
admitted, that the dict was much bette: 
than many at work ild p Ire it of 
doors. The noble Earl st nnope) had 
said, that in Suffolk a cz 1d oecurred 
in which a pauper in great distress had 


relief, Chis 
and undefined 
informed as to 


Sais 
hich It 


been left ten 

was a charge of 
a character, that not beir 
the particular parish or union in w 
occurred, he could not give wai 
it. It had been said by a 


days wi 


so genet 


answer to 
Lord on 


1) 


a former occasion, that an assistant Poor 

law Commissioner had stated at a public 
meeting in Suffolk, that the workhouses 
should be made as much like prisons as 
possible, in order to prevent persons having 
recoun to them Now, inquiry had 
been made as to th t nel ! tl 

Assistant-Commissioner in questt id, 
that he had no1 lleetion having } de 
any such d wratuc 4 i nobl: Har] 
expressed ho} that an opportunity 
W¢ ul be vel to i nsf wnom 
chai had been brought 1 respect t 

the administration of this law to rebut 
them. No doubt { noble Ea ] {stan- 
hope) fully lieved iI the statemen 

which he made on this subject, but he was 


ee { 
IS OF ¢ 


: } 
tL in the han 


aleulatec 


a rood de 





information wase 


*} to them, 


| were 


| in order to deter men from having recourse 
that he did not recollect having 
any such statement. If a man in 
statement so dis- 


made 
his station had made 
eraceful to him, he must recollect it; and 
if the Poor-law (¢ did their 


hould 


a 


omMmMissioners 
dismiss 


! ‘p 
duty, they s at once him, if 
is : 
he could give no better answer to the 
charge. The statement which (Lord 


had made on a former occasion, 


increase of crime since the pass- 

of tl Poor-law Act, had been founded 

on returns made to the Home Depart- 
ment, and within the access of any one of 
th Lordships. Vrom those documents, 
it appeared that during the last year crime 
had i ised to the amount of 800 or YOO 
( In what the noble and learned 


Lord onnosit 
a PI ‘ 

| 
and th 
entirely concurred, 


ty’s Minister 


had said of publ ic meetings 
proceedings at them he fully and 
and wished her 


would t ike 


Majes- 


some to 


means 


prevent their being held. He appealed 
to the Lord Chancellor, whether these 
meetings were uot grossly whic ia and 
whether all who attended them were not 
liable to be indicted? The per e and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham) had read 
to th Lordships some passages from 


at these meetings, and he, 
hesitated not to say, that that 
only illegal, but ap- 
sar as possible, if it did not 
upon, treason. He was 
one of those who objected to many of the 
details of the measure, but God forbid he 


spec ches made 
a lawver, 
re was not 


v) 





actually touch 


should speak of uch terms as those 
read to the Lordships that evening. 
When the measure was first introduced to 
Parliament, he had expressed an opinion 
that the powers vested in the Commis- 
ioners were unconstitutional. That 
ypinion he still entertained. He also 
tho pnt that the expense the measure 
inctioned was unnecessary, and that the 


of patronage 


increase was objectionable ; 
but, notwithstanding, he felt bound to state 
that he would be one of the last to propose 
its repeal; and if any such proposition 

made, he should strongly object to it. 


its 


However, as the characters of those who} He had, as far as his infirm state of health 
had been charged were naturally dear to would permit, visited some of the union 
them, he hoped they would have an op- | workhouses, and from what he saw of the 
portunity of answering those charges. appearance of the men and women, and 


said, 


I] ynfore d 
to the 


that it 
» that had been 


Lord 


I) 
answer chare mad 


e 


arainst an Assistant Poor-law Commis- 
sioner of havine said that the workhouses 


of the education of the children, he thought 
that future gener would be much 
benefitted by their with, how- 


,tions 
operation, 


ever, 


such amendments as he thought they 
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required, The dietary in those which he family consented to go into the workhouse. 
had visited was, he believed, better than This was an unnec iy burthen to the 
that of many of the labouring poor out- un r parish, and a severe h dship to 
side. He wished that the condition of the the poor man, for it was well known that 
labouring poor outside were much better, a father might be \ ible to su} his 
and that would be the way to make the family if the burthen of o1 r two k 
workhouse dreaded, not by punishments « lren was taken from him. Was it not 
within it, but by bettering the condition unjust to the parish, and cruel to the 
of the poor without. As far as he had parents, to ec ! them to go with their 
seen in those workhouses which he had le family workhouse because 
visited, the paupers were better fed | vo of theit 
clothed, and lodged, than t labowm \ tion which 


i 
} 
‘ 


poor outside. Against the Commissionci h to 1 ee Se a cate ee 


there was unquestionably a very great ith his famuls e in 


prejudice throughout t] » ¢ untry, nd as ie | rk not \ i ft O oul must 
he thought a great il of that preyu { LIT l His wish, 
| might be removed by th appointment of | t ist, at t! ime time, take 
a Committee of Inquiry, he should un family with him. Surely, if a man 
questionably support sucha proposition, if \ to seck rk, 1 iid not be in the 
made. Indeed, his conviction was, that work sc, If he to get it at all. it 
the more licht there was thrown on tl must be by out and s ing for it, 
bill and its working the more satisfied wit! nd \ { rch, if s cruel to 
it the country would becon His 1 then of his 


objection to the measure was the extent of \ fan lhe detention 
power given by it to th Commissioners. i { mah t for thre ] irs, Dut for 


The noble and le irned Lord opposite hI minutes beyon th time | wishe | 
alleved that no more power was given to » forth, is Ili t had been 
the Commissioners by this bill than was decided over and over again in the Court 


given to Commissioners under several King’s Bench, that if the ov rs or 
Others to which he referred. But the guardians did not provide the pauper with 
statutes which he named were but Local work, they were obliged to give him relief 


Acts, and he defied the noble and learned and if they refused him the opportunity of 
Lord to point out any general act, one looking for work, they acted equally 
referring to the whole kingdom, in whi lly. ‘There was another part of the Act 
powers so extensive and so liable to abuse to which he objected—namely, the bas- 
were given to Commissioners. Could the tardy clauses, though | not, at that 
noble and learned Lord point out any other moment, prepared with any particular 
Act giving power to ¢ ommissioners to re- remedy. (ct required a_ stron 
peal an Act of Parliament ? Another 1 \ pect to thos wuses. H 
objection of his to the Poor-law system had seen statement ) spectable au- 








was the shutting up in a workhouse tl thority 


man who was willing to work, and only. births in t eastern divis of the county 


required assistance from being unable to of $ ex in sixty days « ten of the 
obtain employment. One improve nt child rurdered \ Noble Lord: 
which he should wish to see in the pres nt \\ t, one-tentl He did not ay 
Act, was the introduction of that clause -tent fall. He thor he had said, 
in the Gilbert Act, which e ym pell 1 tl but { vel meant ft say, that 
overseers or guardians to find work for tl 1e-tenth yitimate children born 


able-bodied labourer if he claimed relief 1 sixty days within the eastern division of 
and if he refused that work to send him the county had been murdered. The fact 
to prison. If that clause were in force, vcd | ited in a petition signed bv 
few candidates would be found for admis- | several respectable individuals. He was 
sion to the workhouse, particularly if the | not answerabl r the fact, he had only 


dietary of the workhouse were not so d | communicated it to their Lordships. The 


as that of the eaol, One part of the New | on who id him th petition was 
Poor-law Act to which he most strongly | a very respectable man, and if his noble 
objected was, that where relief was sought | Friend w nxlous for an inquiry into the 


I 
for a child or children it was not to be! facts, it could easily be instituted. He 
given unless the parents and the whole | 


that the bastardy 


quite convinces 


4 
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clauses of this bill ought not to be conti- 
nued. If their Lordships would look to 
the calendars of the last Assizes, they 
would find that the crime of infanticide 
had increased ; and he was certain it was 
owing to the operation of the bastardy 
clauses of the New Poor-law. He objected 
to discussing a question of this kind on 
the presentation of a petition, as he was 
not quite prepared for it, but he would 
take some other opportunity of bringing 
the subject under their Lords hips’ consi- 
deration. He would bring fae a spe- 
cific motion on the subject, and when he 
did that, he would state the grounds on 
which he would ask their Lordships to 
concur in that motion. ‘There were two 
cases relative to another part of the Act 
to which he wished to call their attention, 
He had seen a statement some time ago in 
The Times newspaper of a pauper being 
taken up by the police in “the night and 
carried to the workhouse, but he was re- 


fused relief, although he was in a state of 


destitution. The Poor-law Commission- 
ers, as he understood, were very properly 
making inquiries into the operation of the 
Act, and he should like to know whether 
any inquiry had been instituted into that 


case, because if the facts were not true 
they ought not to Le published, and if 
true, the recurrence of them ought to be 
prevented. If the relieving officer did not 
relieve a person who was in a state of 
destitution, and any evil consequences 
ensued, he would be liable to an indict- 
ment. Then, with respect to the case of 


the Bri lsewater Union, it had been stated 
that the guardians had sent a great num- 
ber of persons into a workhouse in which 
an infectious disease had prevailed. He 
was told that an inquiry was made into 
the facts of this case, but that it was made 
by the guardians, and that ought not to 
be The guardians were acquitted indeed, 
but by whom? By themse Ive s. He was 
far from being desirous of having the 
Poor-law Bill repealed, for he thought 
that it had done a great deal of good, but 
there were some points in which he thought 
it required alteration. 

The Duke of Richmond was anxious to 
say a few words on this subject, the more 
particularly ashe felt somewhat personally 
concerned in some of the statements. 
From the first commencement of the work- 
ing of the New Poor-law Act he had con- 


sidered it to be his duty, as oce upying the 
station of a landed proprietor in Sussex, 
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in which he resided. He knew that in 
doing so he exposed himself to much 
abuse and clamour, and that he was 
thereby rendering himself for the time 
unpopular; but he had deemed it an es- 
sential duty towards those who accepted 
the office of guardians in the union not to 
withhold from them his best support and 
co-operation. Being well aware that from 
his position, he might be of great service 


to the board by acting as their chairman, 
he accepted that office; for though he 
knew that nearly all the popular abuse 


would be taken from their shoulders to be 
placed on his own, he also felt that, a 
Member their Lordships’ House he 
always have the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before his Peers to explain his 
conduct. He was not much in the habit 
of reading newspapers, but his attention 
had been directed to a letter in The Times 
newspaper of Thursday last, written by a 


as 


of 





Mr. Rodgers, of Devonshire-place. Who 
this Mr. Rodgers was he did not know, 
neither did lhe care, but he would tell 


them the facts of the ¢ case, and he would 
then ask their Lordships whether they did 


|} not think that the editor of that paper had 


| been grossly imposed on when he admitted 


this letter into the paper, and made 


the 


'comments which he had made upon his 


| was well known 
ships, obtained from 





Last Session Mr. Walter, who 
to many of their Lord- 
the House of Com- 
mons the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the operation of the New 
Poor-law. Before that Committee, it was 
thought proper to make inquiries respect- 


conduct. 


ing the union of West Hampnet, with 
which he (the Duke of Richmond) was 
connected. One of the witnesses brought 
up from that place was a woman of the 


name of Legge, who was asked what had 
been the conduct of the chairman of the 
board of guardians of that union? It had 
happened, that this woman lost three 
children in the workhouse. Here he felt it 
but justice to himself to state that during the 
prevalence of a disease which was raging in 
the workhouse, and which existed in 
several other parishes round, he had felt 
it to be his duty, as chairman of the board 
of guardians, to show an example to the 
other guardians by daily visiting the work- 
house, where he passed much of his time 
in the different wards. He had been, as 
might be seen in the evidence of a most 
respectable gentleman, one of the guar- 
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dians, recommended not to go into the 

workhouse ing the prevalence of the 
orkhouse during the prevalence of tl 

disease, which was thought to be typhus 


fever, lest he should catch it; but he had | 
replied that, having been educated in the 
army, he was not afraid of infection, and 
should continue to visit the workhouse. | 


Not being afraid of infection, he of course 


took no credit to himself for persevering 
in his visits, but he merely mentioned the 
circumstance as showinz that he had 


aaa | } H 
visited the workuouse. Lhe woman Lé 


to whom he had referred as a \ ess | 


fore the Committee, ted if 

applied to him, as chairman of the boat 
for leave to go out of th vorkhouse—- 
that he had r pli 1 she could » Out « 
giving three hours’ notice—that on het 


renewing the application he had said, * 
—we will not allow the living to vo with- 
out the dead.” Now, he wou 


protest on his honour that he bad never | of 


said anything of the sort. He did not 
expect the editor of The Times nor Mr. 
Rodgers to give him any credit for the | 
disavowal, nor to trouble themselves to 
look back to all his past character aud 
conduct for the refutation of so foul 
calumny. What he did demand of th 
editor of The Times, and the editor of 
The Times could not refuse to comply 
with the demand, if he 
sidered as a respectab 
that he would not insert in his pay 
attacks of this nature against him (th 
Duke of Richmond), without, at the san 
time, giving the answers made to the Com 
mittee in reference 
individuals. This woman 
ther she had made any such statet 

this before ? and she replied ‘* Yes, to 
clergyman of the parish the day aft 

left the workhouse.” ‘Phis el rgyma 

also examined, who it was to be remarked, 
was hostile to the bill, and not in the 


; wished to be ce ie 


¢ individual, was, 


to his conduct by oth 


Was aSkt 


slightest degree connected with him. But 
what was the answer of the Rev. eentle- 
man when questioned on the point 
distinct answer, as it appeared in evidence, 
was that he had never had such words 
addressed to him, nor had ever heard an 
thing of the kind till that day. He would, 
therefore, ask their Lordships whether, in 
common fairness, these two statement 
should not have been placed together by 
the editor of The Times? 

more: when he read last year that such a 
statement had been made before the Com- 
mittee, he had felt it his duty to commu- 
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He wouiad say 
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holding a high station in the country, and 


who was prepared to turn a man out of 


his farm, to deprive him and his children 
of their livelihood, for venturing to differ 
from him in opinion, and knowing how 
others acted in the same circumstances, 
turned round and triumphantly said, ‘‘all 
the petitions are against the measure.” 


The noble Lord had mentioned the case of 


the Delamere labourers, who had been 
employed in dragging potatoes; but this 
was a case of voluntary labour, and en- 
tirely differing from the one which he had 
brought under their Lordships notice some 
years ago, where thirty or forty labourers 


were compelled to drag heavy loads of 


gravel fora mere pretence of wages. This 
latter case happened under the blessed 
system which the noble Earl longed to 
return to, when the roads throughout the 
country were covered with idle, vagabond 
paupers, who in these gravel-pits con- 
cocted more mischief in one day than now 
was thought of in a week: the system 
which demoralised the labourers through- 
out the country, and destroyed all kindly 
feeling between them and the farmers. 
Did the noble Earl forget the riots, the 
tumultuous meetingsof the labourers, under 
the old system, in 1830, which placed in 
jeopardy the finest counties in the king- 
dom; the stacks and farm-houses which 
were burnt; the threshing machines which 
were destroyed by men trained to vice, 
under the old system, and taught to be- 
lieve that they were entitled to live in 
idleness on the industry of others. He 
was quite surprised to hear the noble and 
learned Lord talk of making allowances 
to labourers in full work: the noble and 
learned Lord would not find any authority 
for such allowances being made in the 
43d Elizabeth, and the opinion of the 


judges had been given that it was grossly 


illegal. The noble and learned Lord 
(Wynford) however, was entirely mistaken 
if he supposed that no out-door relief was 
given under the new Poor-law Bill. He 
knew many instances of such relief having 
been given, in cases, for instance, where 
the labourer himself was ill or disabled, or 
where there was an idiot son or daughter, 
or where the wife was ill. As to medical 
assistance, he was prepared to state, that 
it was given more freely, and of a better 
character, than under the old system. The 
noble Earl had much better go and see 
the workhouses, and examine for himself : 
he would undertake to provide the noble 
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Earl with a pass, so that he might go safely 
through the house and leave it when he 
pleased, without three hours’ notice. The 
noble Earl’s notion appeared to be, that 
the main happiness of the guardians con- 
sisted in having as many persons as pos- 
sible in the workhouse, or, in other words, 
in having the largest possible amount of 
money to expend; but the noble Earl was 
greatly mistaken on this point, ason 
others. He held in his hand the quarterly 
statement of the expenditure of the union 
with which he was connected, whence it 
appeared that, during the last quarter, 
230 paupers had been relieved in the 
workhouse, and 610 received out-door 
relief. This instance in itself showed that 
the noble Lord had no authority for saying 
that there was no out-door relief. He 
could not help thinking that the noble 
Earl had not studied the law with suffi- 
cient attention; that, in fact, the noble 
Earl knew nothing about the Act. The 
noble Earl stated, that under the new 
system the magistrates were become a mere 
nullity as regarded the relief of the poor ; 
but the noble Earl would find that in cer- 
tain cases the magistrates had still the 
power of giving relief. Every magistrate 
was an ex officio guardian, and had, con- 
sequently, an opportunity of inquiring 
into every case which came before the 
board ; and, in certain cases, should the 
board of guardians refuse relief to persons 
above a certain age, the magistrates had 
the power to compel the guardians to 
afford relief. The overseers and church- 
wardens in Sussex were well acquainted 
with the power given them to relieve 
cases of destitution, and such relief 
was constantly afforded and as con- 
stantly assented to by the board of guar- 
dians. The noble and learned Lord had 
doubted the legality of retaining paupers 
in the workhouse after they had thrown 
aside the workhouse dress, but the notice 
of three hours was distinctly required by 
the Act. It might be a question whether 
the period of even this notice might not 
be conveniently abridged; but it was 
generally found that the paupers could 
contrive to make up their minds so as to 
give the three hours’ notice before the time 
at which they wished to quit the work- 
house ; and it had been observed, the usual 
point of time at which this notice was 
given was such as to make the expiration 
of the notice occur just after they had had 
their respective dinners. [t was unani- 
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mously agreed by all persons who were | attention, but having been two years the 


acquainted with the subject, and by those | chairman of 


who attended quarter sessions, that great 
savings had been made by the new law, 
and among others, in the law charges. [fit 
could be proved that this measure had not 
done that which its framers contemp! ited 
—that it had not benetited the labouring 
classes, he (the Duke of Richmond) would 
be the first to move its repeal ; 
prepared to dec! 
that a Bill er received the royal assent 
which bad done more good to the 


but he was 

RE. “oe “— } 4 
we HIS CONnSCcIenwOUS VELel 
nev 


morals 


of the country. It had rendered the la- 
bourer independent, and it had raised 
and was raising still higher, the rate o 
wages. He knew not, he might remark, 
where the 6s. or 7s. a-week wages, which 
had been spoken of, were given, but this 


he would say, that though hes! 
to turn off a tenant for a difference of 
opinion, yet he would readily turn off a 
tenant whom he find 
Jabourer so grossly as to give him but 6s. 
or 7s. a-week for services worth 13s. 
14s. He was well assured, that the mea- 


! 
1ould scorn 


} 
a 
should 


or 


} perso 


in the 
county of Sussex, he hoped to be permit- 
ted to say a few words. 


a board of cuardians 


It was utterly 


Imposs ble to suppose that the noble Duke 
who had just sat down would have used 
the words offensively to the woman whose 

ime had been menti ned; but every 


n who looked at the evidence itself, 


upon which the charge was founded, must 


that the charge was untrue and unde- 
erving of cre With regard to the 
statements of infanticide in the petition 
h had been alluded to, he could say, 
though he was not pré Pp ired to contradict 
it, | residing within sixteen miles of the 
place where the meeting had been held, 
he could state, that at the union with 
| which he was connecté d, nota single case 
of infanticide had been h ard of. The 


“ahhinug a | 
TOODINE afl 


sure, if it had a fair trial, would fully effect | 
its objects, and become popular; all his | 
' much consideration had the candour and 


wonder, indeed, was, considering the viru- 
lence of the attacks which had been made 
on the measure, that the clamours and 
Opposition to it which misrepresentation 
had given birth to, had not been far greater 
than they had been. One great blessing 
conferred by the measure, was the great 
attention paid tothe education of children 
in the workhouses, and the pains taken 
with them to render them, when they left 
the workhouse, capable of supporting 
themselves. To the great improvement in 
this respect many clergymen hostile to the 
Act in general bore ready testimony. In 
the workhouse at West Hampnett, for in- 
stance the instruction given to the children 
was superior to that afforded in many paro- 


chial schools. Besides the school lessons in | 
the morning, there were classes for teach- | 
ing the children various trades and employ- | they 
| And this especially was the case with refer- 


ments, so that they might on leaving the 


workhouse be able to maintain themselves | 


by honest industry. The noble Earl, if 
he would but visit that workhouse, would 


be infinitely gratified at witnessing the | 
conduct of those children, but he feared | 


that the noble Earl’s prejudices would 
debar him from so great a gratification. 
Lord Colchester said, that at the late 
hour which had now arrived, he would 
not trespass long upon their Lordships’ 


board of cuardians had been stated to be 


| 
} 


servile, and obedient to the despots of 
Somerset House, as the noble Earl had 
been ple ised to designate the Poor-law 
Commissioners; this had not been the 


se, for many boards had, in long cor- 
respondences, urged opinions contrary to 


the views of the Commissioners, who after 


Cd 


good sense to admit that the guardians 
were In the right, so that the one body 
could not be called despots, nor the other 


servile. From what he had seen of the 


working of the bill, he was persuaded of 





the justice of its principle, and of its 
benefit to the labouring population of the 
country, but at the same time he did not 
think the effects were so universally ad- 
vantageous, as its supporters seemed to 
He sorry to admit, that 


Imagine, was 


during the last winter great deprivations 
had been suffered in Sussex, arising a 
eood deal from the terror in which the 


workhouse 
cause; for 


were held, and without just 
e€ was convinced, that in them 
the poor were better clothed, more substan- 
tially fed, and better taken care of, than 
they could possibly be by their own families. 


S 
h 


ence to children, who were not only taught 
re and writing, but also trades, in a 
manner which never could be the case in 
their parents’ cottages. He had no wish 
to throw the least opposition in the way of 
the system, but he was anxious that its 
details should be carried out in such a 
manner, as to make it less obnoxious than 
One 


din 


or 


t appeared to be to some 
of the things to which he objected, was 


2M2 


persons. 
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the size of the unions. The union with 
which he was connected contained a po- 
pulation of between 11,000 and 12,000 


{LORDS} 


persons, and its extent was eight to nine | 


miles, and to compel a pauper to come 


that distance to a workhouse for relief was 


unjust, and exposed the pauper to great | 


difficulty. In saying that, he cast no blame 
on the returning officers, for he believed 
that they discharged their duties much 
more efficiently than could be done by 

! . > - 2 = 
overseers, who had some trade or profes- 
sion to attend to. There was anot 


point upon which he differed from the | 


noble Duke on the cross benches, (the 
Duke of Richmond) and that was with 
respect to the reliefto be given to labour- 
ers in what was called full employment. 
It was impossible for such men with their 
rate of wages in many cases to support 
their families, and he therefore desired to 
give them not out-door relief, but to pro- 


vide that the surplus children should be | 
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The Bishop of Chichester said, that 
what had fallen from the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richniond) must not only make 
a deep impression in the House, but also 
out of doors. He should not, however, 
have risen, but for the allusion which had 
been made by the noble and learned Lord 
as to the conduct and speech of some 
clergyman, from which every man, with 
common humanity must turn with abhor- 
rence. In speaking of the clergy he did 
not wish to confine himself to those of the 
Church Establishment, but he extended 
his remarks to those of other persuasions, 
and he was sure they all equaily would 
revolt at such a speech as that which had 
been alluded to. ‘That speech had no 
doubt been made by somebody, but he re- 
eretted to hear the noble and learned Lord 


1 
t 


| say, that other clergymen had made use of 


the same or similar language. When it 


| was remembered that there were more 


taken and brought up in the workhouse | 
by which a great relief would be afforded | 
| that so few had come forward in the dis- 


to the labouring man without any bad 
effect. That, however, on communication 
with the Commissioners, had been found 
not to be within the principle of the Poor- 
law Act, and they refused to adopt the 
suggestion. Upon one other point, which, 
however, did not afiect any great number 
of persons, he thought some alteration 
ought to be made—he alluded to the 
seamen and soldiers, who, after having 
lone served their country, had obtained 
small pensions. 
tom, and not under the provisions of the 
act, those who administered the Poor-law 
obliged the pensioners to make over the 
whole of their pensions before they re- 
ceived any relief from the workhouses. 
An instance in this respect, had occurred 
lately to his knowledge, of a seaman, with 
a pension of sixpence a day, and a wife, 
and four or five children, being called 
upon to assign his first quarter’s pension, 
The man said he was very willing to assign 
it for as many days as he and his family 
remained in the workhouse; but he said, 
that there he was charged half-a-crown or 


three shillings a-head for the support of 


his family, when he could provide for them 
at eighteenpence a-head per week. ‘These 


suggestions he threw out in the hope they 
would be considered by the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, and with the belief that by 
their adoption the existing law would 
work more beneficially and adyantageously, 


than 20,000 clergymen of the Established 
Church in the kingdom, besides many 
more of other persuasions, he was surprised 


cussions which had taken place on this 
question, especially when the clergy were 
so closely and so intimately connected 
with the feelings of the people, and with 
all that could distress them. Under these 
circumstances, it had been matter of con- 
gratulation to him as well as of surprise, 
that the clergy of this country during the 
operation of this law, had entered so little 


into the discussions of the bill, but, receiving 


He believed that by cus- 





it as the law of the land, had endeavoured 
loyally and faithfully to co-operate with it. 
He had lately been making a visitation of 
his diocese, and had paid much attention 
to the working of the measure, anxious 
as he had been to obtain the opinions of his 
clergy upon it, and upon the facts and 
circumstances connected with it, and he 
must say that from them generally, he 
had received such testimony as showed 
not only that they were generally favour- 
able to the Bill, but that they had in 
their own persons refrained from any in- 
terference with it that was not consistent 
with, and becoming to their stations, 
Having said thus much on behalf of the 
clergy of all denominations, he must be 
permitted to say, that the poor-house to 
which the noble Duke had referred, was 
within his own eye and observation, and 
that it had been his good fortune to be 
one of the clergy desired to visit it and to 
examine the children, and he could tess 
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tify that he was utterly surprised at the | 


admirable manner in which they went 
through that examination, for that though 
there were between eighty and ninety 
children of both sexes—a fleeting body, 
and changing every day—yet their an- 
swers would have done honour to any per- 
manent school in the country. Vith re- 
gard to the diet, he had seen, that during 
a change in the weather the surgeon di- 
rected a richer diet for the and had 
witnessed a ‘ 
guardians for the comforts of the 
of the workhouse under their chai 
should not have done justice to his own 
mind, to the poor, or to the guardians, it 
he had not thus testified the excellence 
of the arrangements in the workiouse to 
which the noble Duke had alluded. 

Lord Brougham, in explanation said, 
that he had not attributed to the 
the language to which he had adverted. 
What he had said was, that the lanyua 
had been used by a Gentleman not cot 
nected with the Church, but belonging to 


po a 
: ‘ ‘ ! e e 
manifest care taken by the 
Inmates 


a 


a 


f 


] . 
cierey 


a most respectable sect, and whose fathei 
had been at the head of thi 
He had not said that 
had used language of the same sort as 
that into which by his violence the mini 
in question had been betrayed. 

The Marquess of Bute eX} ressed his 


Conferens 


any otuer cier2yman 


concurrence in the opinions stated by his 
noble d him (Lord Colches- 
ter) with respect to the size and extent of 
the unions in many parts of the kingdom. 
That system of unions, it was obvious, 
must press hardly on those districts where 
the poor people had to come great d 
tances to prove their cas 
mation of those unions he, however, did 
not blame the Commissioners, who, he con- 
ceived, had had most arduous and delicate 
duties to perform, and than whom no 
three individuals could have been selected 
more fit for the faithful and conscientious 
discharge of those duties. It had 
said that a poor man had a right of appeal 
from the refusal of assistance by the re- 
lieving officer, but he thought it was a 
mockery of appeal to compel a man to 
come such a distance to the board of 
guardians in a large union to enforce the 
appeal. That provision of the Bill required 
remedy. There was another point upon 
which he wished to make a remark or two. 
He referred toa case in which application 
was made by a distressed family to have 
One or two children admitted into the 


forthe tor- 


been 
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workhouse as a temporary relief during a 


season f distress occasioned by a want of 


| employment. The guardians applied to the 


lt 


sul Vas, 


that 
not 


Commissioners, and the r 


fused. He did 


the application was r¢ 
what 


KNOW advice the Commuissi- 


upon 





oners had acted in refusing that applica 
tion, but he believed that they wer 
wrong in so doing. He was liable to cor- 
ction, but he was of opinion that the 
Ci lren ought ¢t hav been admitted 
nd that, under the circumstances, th 
Pa nts | id a il ht iO Cla 1 al Ittan 
for t] Had he been one of board 
t G wns to whi 1 the t | i 1 Wa 
I t na rhe Siit l hav 1dvised th 
yard toadmit the children, and he thought 
that would have been giving lawful advice. 
| it was certainly the law before the Oth 
f G d in cas which were very 
i | n, There wa rtainly nothing 
n the Poor-law Amendment A to de. 
! t poor people of that t, which 
1 prev s| SS | se- 
\ of the clima iring winter 
I was tne ra stoppage 
1 
ory i in Veral ¢ ricts, Owing 
t \ l ( O wh 1 had ‘ n pl Cé 
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women and ¢ idren ¢ iid cet work 
i the blank ( l in the 
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fore, anxious that t lecal rights 
which th poor previously | 1 should 
restored to them. 

V isc Int Melt ¢ Sa very 
ample discussions which had tak place 
in P llament on tt King ¢ f 
th P r-law i el ment \ rel red 
it unnecessary for him to prolong the 


present debate furt in to express his 
} 1 ' 

iccordance With the Opinions of t! novie 

and learned Lord on his right (Lord 


or nd of « th r noote 
took a simil ir view of the subject ihe 


noble Lord had claimed for the petitions 


broumwham), a 


which had been presented on this subject 
a peculiar virtu He had said, that they 
were characterised by e1 t in rilalit 

not being the offspring of politi iS Or 
sectarian prejudic Without ing into 
a dispute on that point, he would press 


rdsh Ls 


the consideration of their Lé ps, 
whether it would be worth while to adopt 


on 
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the course proposed by the noble Lord 
with regard to those petitions, or whether 
any object was to be gained by so doing, 
especially as a Committee of Inquiry was 


sitting in the other House. The getting up of 


the return which had been moved for, would 
occasion great trouble and expense, and 
their Lordships would consider whether it 
would be worth while to impose that trou- 
ble and incur that expense. [t was known 
that petitions had their due weight and 
force on all subjects; he did not deny they 


were not strong marks of the state of 


public feeling in the country, but it was 
well known that the number of any parti- 
cular class of petitions depended much on 
the zeal and activity of those by whom 
they were got up. A great number of the 
petitions on this subject, however, appeared 
to have been got up in a false view of the 
question. Was it worth while to go into 
an analysis of those petitions, and to in- 
quire on which side of the question those 
persons were, who had signed the petitions, 


or what those persons professed to be? If 


such an inquiry were to have any weight 
or force, and their Lordships were to draw 
any inference from it, they must carry it 


fLORDS} 





further, and inquire whether the signatures | 


were those of the persons they purported 
to be, and whether those persons had pro- 
perly described themselves. He would, 
therefore, suggest to the noble Lord whe- 
ther or not he would press his motion, and 
whether, if he did, it would be worth while 
for their Lordships to concur in it. 

Earl Stanhope hoped he might be al- 


lowed to address a few words by way of 


reply to their Lordships. With regard to 
what had fallen from the noble Duke 
(Richmond), he had already fully and 
satisfactorily defended his conduct in re- 
spect to a charge which had been made 
against him of having dismissed from his 
estate a farmer who persisted in being a 
guardian; but he would again repeat the 
facts to the noble Duke. He had never 
interfered with any man’s wishes, still less 
had he attempted to coerce any man 
whatever, and prevent him from the free 
exercise of his own opinion on any public 
question. But a landlord had a right to 
the buildings on the farm; the stock only 
was the property of the tenant, and if the 
conduct of any tenant was such as to 
create danger to the property of the estate, 
it was both the right and the duty of the 
landlord to look after its security. He 
denied that he had told his tenant that he 
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must either cease to be a guardian or to 
be his tenant. It was true that he ad- 
monished him not to undertake the office, 
as he was not compelled to serve by law. 
He persisted, however, and wrote a letter 
to him, saying that he would serve, and 
therefore he did not feel inclined to remain 
his tenant any longer, That resignation 
he accordingly accepted. He was charged 
with not attending boards of guardians. 
How could he do so? He had not been 
elected a guardian, and therefore he had 
no right to attend at the board. But he 
would not shelter himself under that de- 
fence; he was opposed both to the prin- 
ciple and almost every enactment of the 
new bill, and therefore he could give no 
sanction to its operation. His noble Friend 
had asked if he had forgotten the riots 
and disturbances that took place at the 
end of the year 1830? No; nor the 
circumstances in which this country was 
placed at the commencement of the year, 
nor the general cry of distress which arose, 
as he contended, from the contraction of 
the currency. The noble Duke, who was 
then at the head of the Government, was 
warned of the consequences that must 
ensue. Distress overtook the farmers, and 
out of that distress arose those tumults 
which had for their object higher wages 
and more employment, and not, as was 
falsely stated by those who succeeded the 
noble Duke in office, a wish for Parlia- 
mentary reform. He would now proceed 
to the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord, who could never address that House, 
or any other assembly, without exciting 
admiration for his eloquence and extraor- 
dinary talent. But his noble ard learned 
Friend not only sometimes leaped rather 
suddenly to a conclusion ; on this occasion 
he had leaped into a dehate which was in- 
tended to occupy a subsequent day. He 
had stated, that as this was a most impor- 
tant question, it would be more convenient 
and satisfactory to have it discussed in a 
series of motions on different nights. His 
noble and learned Friend had that amount 
of physical and mental power which he 
required, and was able to speak for forty 
hours or forty days. He could not make a 
speech of that duration, but it would 
require almost as much time to bring under 
discussion all the points relating to this 
subject. His noble and learned Friend 


New Poor-Law. 


had chosen to talk of this being one of the 
lectures with which he was about to favour 
the House, but he could assure their 
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Lordships, that he had only attempted to 
represent the sentiments of an innumerable 
multitude out of doors, however weakly 
they might be supported in that House. 
It was, however, his intention to bring the 
various topics of the question under the 
consideration of the House on separate 
nights. The noble Lord had asked why 
he did not move for a Committee of In- 
quiry? There were good reasons for not 
doing so. What were the sentiments ex- 
pressed by a person who had ceased to be 
a guardian, he meant Mr. John Bow 
a man who had sprung from the labouring 
classes, and who in the earlier part of his 
life was a labourer, but who had in his 


ven— 


{Marcu 20} 





iknew very. well 


| ceived 


work shown an acuteness of intellect and | 


a power of investigation equal to those ot 
any man in or out of Parliament? ‘ Al- 
though,” said he, 
the reformed Poor-laws have, as will be 
shown, the tremendous power of life and 
death in their hands, their proceedings, 
like those of the secret tribunals of the 
Inquisition, are concealed from the public. 
On the one side are the helpless poor; on 
the other the aggregated property of the 
kingdom, acting by pledged delegates, or 
aided by a band of stipendiaries, whose 
faculties are sharpened by the 
sion of being driven from the spoils of the 
poor, which they y have so lately touched. 


appre hen- 


| the 
‘¢ the administrators of | 


laske | iOr the 


These forces are marshalled at the expense | 


of the working people of England, t 


organise evidence, and to move en masse 


against persons and their rights, and to | 


enact those cruelties which are inflicted 
under the Poor-law Amendment Act.” 
With this view of the subject, it could not 
be his intention to move for a Committee 
of Inquiry, which he 


futile and useless, nor would he, nor was 
? , 


he compelled to take any part in any such | 


Committee. He had been met 


singular and inconsistent objection; he 
had been charged with not bringing 
forward specific facts. He had stated 


facts of public notoriety, which had not 
been disputed hitherto: and if he were 
disposed, he could bring such a long and 
melancholy list of cases of cruelty and 
Oppression which had occurred under the 
new system, that they would not have 
time to attend to anything else. In fact, 
he was blamed at one time for occupying 
the time of the House with cases which 
the noble Lords were not prepared to 
answer; and at another time he was 
asked, why he did not bring forward some 





with a] 


| sion which the 


thought would be | 


| 
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specific charges. He did not mean to 
question the principles or motives which 
had induced his noble and learned Friend 
to recommend the Poor-law Amendment 
Act to the support of their Lordships ; but 
he thought that if such was the way of 
showing the kindliest feelings towards the 
poor and w orking classes, they might well 
say —‘* Heaven defend us from our 
friends!” His noble and learned Friend 
ge him with mis-stating the 
fact with regard to Manchester. He 
thal Manchester was 
exempt from the operation of the new law, 
when any regulations were re 
from the three commissioners, 
hom he would still call dictators and 
es spots, or from any viceroy representing 
documents were returned 
unnoticed and unopened. He _ should 
like to know whether the case of the men 
who had dragged the waggon-load of 
potatoes thirty-two miles for 3s, was not 
1 proof of the dreadful operation of the 
New Poor-laws. The noble Duke had 
talked of the favoured county of Suffolk, 
and spoken of labourers having even 
new law. He would not 
presume to contradict the noble Duke, but 
he would ask, had those labourers peti- 
tioned for the continuance of the new law ? 
If so, he could only say, with the old 
} 


prove (wo 


seemed to char; 
1 
because 


those 


‘De gustibus non est disputandum.?’ 


Perhaps it might have been the wiser 
course for him to have allowed the discus- 
measure was undergoing 
zhout the country to have taken its 
own course, and to have allowed the new 
system to work its own cure. He was 
convinced that the feeling throughout the 
country could not long be resisted, and he 
was persuaded that, sooner or later, the 
Poor-law Amendment Act would certainly 
be repealed. But in all the communica- 
tions he had had with those who opposed 
the measure, and those communications 
were innumerable, he had exhorted those 
who had asked his opinion, to confine 
their resistance to legal and constitutional 
opposition. How long, however, the pre- 
sent state of things might continue—how 


throug 


long the people might endure to see the 
poor trampled on and oppressed, he would 
not venture to say; but, 
be the result, 
tion 

duty. 


whatever might 
he should have the satisfac 
to feel that he had discharged his 

With respect to what the noble 
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Lord at the head of her Majesty’s 
vernment had said of the 
the return he had moved for would cause, | 
he begged leave to say that he had no wish 
to press his motion to a division. He was 
satisfied with the return which had been 
made to the other House in regard to the 
number of who had _ petitioned 
against the Poor-laws, as that return 


Go- 


persons 


New 


showed, that while only 952 persons had 
petitioned in favour of the new system, 
those who ha netitioned cainst it were 
not less than 600,000—if it \ OSI 
dered, that a number of the petiti re 
signed by the chairmen of public meet- 
ings only, although they represented the 
feelings and opinions of thousands. Con- 
vinced of the rectitude of the course he 
had adopted, and teeling that the Poor- 
law Amendment Act was most oppre vi 
to the poor, while it had not efiected such 
a saving as had been represented, although 
he admitted that a saving had been 
effected, he should, after Easter, brin 

forward a motion with a view to elucida 

the amount of the supposed saving 
and to show how that saving had been 
effected. 

Lord Brougham said, it seemed to | 
the fate of those who attacked this mea- 
sure, that whenever they came to parti- 
culai S the als VaAYS faile | of att uning’ the 
object they y had in view. But only one 
name had been mentioned during the de 
bate, only one authority had been quoted, 
and that was Mr. Bowen, and in that 
justance the case had broken down. HI 
had the greatest re spect for Mr. Bowen, 
but he would say, that his conduct in the 
matter which had been alluded to, did de- 
tract from the confidence which he had 
previously placed on that respectable 
individual--he said respectable, for Mr. 
Bowen had raised himseif to his present 
position by his own merits. Mr. Bowen 


had brought a grave charge against the 
assistant Poor a Comm issioner, Mr. | 
Weale, andi rence to that charge, he 


(Lord aca ea had received a letter 
from the board of guardians, in which it 
was stated, that they had seen with sur 
prise certain letters ina newspap er, com- 
plaining of the conduct of their assistant 
Commissioner. ‘Th jon-v ssed themselves 


‘ed that the st 
in those letters would pi lane a bad effec 
Vir. Weale 
transmit two 
passed unani- 


eonvin tements contained 


and mizht 
th V 


resolt ulions of 


ier ae InpUurlous to 


| { r 
thereiore, ted 


the board, 


and 9 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
r 
i} 
| 
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conduct, 


| although served with a notice, 
| pear, 
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to shew how little Mr. 
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mously, in order 


expense which | Bowen’s opinions of the conduct of Mr. 


Weale 


gues. 


were shared by his former collea- 
They stated, that Mr. Bowen 
‘had absented himself from the meetings of 


also, 


the board, and had not brought the 
charges he had made against Mr. Weale 
before it. That, surely, was not the course 


he ought to have adopted, and he was sure 
the Lord would not approve of his 
for the noble Lord had himself 
adopted a very different course, and had 
ard in a manly way, and openly 
‘inst the system he 
absenied 
xs of the board of 

of attending the 
nded the board 
aper he had 
sioner, Mr. 

was but 
of such a 


| 
hnovie 


come fory 


made his co 


Oppost }. Dut 


iplaints 
t Mr. 

If from then 
vuardians, and ins 
board of cua 
paper, aud in that p 
tant ¢ 


thought 


ag 
Bowen had 
1eetin 
tead 
had atte 


Himse¢ 


lin 
aians 


attacked 


the assis ommis 
Now, h 


cause 


there 


? ’ 
too much to complain 


uch attacks, besides wounding 
the feelings of private individuals, often 
eared them from doing their duty. But 
that was not all, for Mr. Bowen had also 
brought charg the board of 
nd no other reason, as far 
as could be seen, but be e the mem- 
board had sided with their 

tant Commissioner. The board ¢ 
fended themsely they peak a 
their whole number, and th y 
Bowen with a of that 
eeting, and informed him that they were 
ady to investigate all the charges which 
eX eht forward. What did 
they do Mr. eh n absented 
Limist li, oie the charge against them was, 


a against 


ruardians, a for 


caus 
bers of the 
iSSis 
etine’ of 


wiebiecs Mr. 


mie 
hovice 


had been brou 
? The y met, 





that they had sat as their own sien: and 
assed re aes Ae ions in their own favour. 
But what was the fact? Mr. Bowen, 


did not ap- 
and such conduct, in his opinion, 
tended to injure the confidence which he 
was willing to repose in any statement 
made by Mr. Bowen. 

Lord IWharncliffe disapproved of the 
course which had been pursued by the 
Earl (Stanhope), as the noble Earl 
had refused to move for a Committee of 
inquiry into the charges he had brought 
forward. ‘The noble Earl had made cer- 
ain charges, and he called upon the noble 
Karl to make those charges good, as they 
tended to injure the feelings and character 
f individuals. All those charges affected 
he principle of the Bill, and they ought 
all, therefore, to be canned into, The 


noble 




















| 
| 
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course pursued was unfair, and 

those who made those charges against in- 

dividuals who had a delicate and import- 

ant duty to perform came forward and 

proved their truth, the fair and manly 

course was to make no « ane aint at all. 
Motion for returns negatived, 
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unless 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, March 20 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Sir R. P1 
the Clergy of Down, for additior Chur 


tion; from Evesham, tinst the M Bo 
Bill; and from a pla the county of ¢ 
arrangement as to tithes.—By Color SALWAY, f 
Ludlow, and by Mr. Peasr, Mr. VERN Sri 
Mr. BARNARD, from several | 

Negro Slave By Mr. I f \W 

of the Ballot, and from Dissent in Se 

the King’s Printer’s monopoly of printin; I 


County Coroners Briuu.| Mr. P 
ington, in rising to bring forward the 
motion of which 
the subject of county 
the indulgence of the 
he stood in great need. Le 
propose very 
one of the most 
their institutions; and he felt 
approaching the 
sidered that one of the oldest and most 
experienced Members of that Louse, 
hon. Member for Cirencester 


had 


he hi id fiven noice, ON 
coroners, 
House, of w 
Was abi it to 
considerable alterations in 


ancient and important of 


Friend, the 
been baffled in his many endeavours 
to bring about that alteration. THe re- 
gretted that the subject 
brought forward by hei 
ment, as ; 
consideration. The object of this Billw 
principally to put an end to the vexatious 
and harassing contested elections by 
which many counties in the kingdom hav 
been at various times 
wished to sce men capable of 
situation obtain it witho 
pense it had hitherto entailed upon them, 
and he wished to increase the compensa- 
tion which had hitherto been awarded to 
these functionaries. ‘ was not necessary 
to detain the House by pointing out the 
anomalies and inconveniences of the pre- 
sent system. Three modes had suggested 
themselves which have all been made the 
subjects of enactments submitted to that 
House. One was, to restrict the franchise 
by disfranchising all below the value of 


had hot b n 
Majesty's Govern- 


} } 


‘ 1] . " rs 
It was One well Worthy oi thell 


filling the 


forty shillings, and confining it to thos 
who had aright to vote for 
Parliament for counties, 


Members of 
Another mode 


{Marcu 20} 


| 


subject when he con- | 1 
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that had been thought of, was to disfran- 
chise the freeholders altoge ther, and oly 

the power to the Crown. The 
was to disfranchise the freeholders, and 
transfer the to the magistrates at 
quarter sessions. With regard to the first 
he thought there was a great and insuper- 

le objection, for oh the 
W uld ve resil ected, the ore it evil 


eXISTte d 


third mode 
1d 


choice 


franchise 
which 
would not be re- 


1.1 
ailLhou 


elections 


itestS in these 


Imost exclusively of a political cha- 


icter, and were trials of party strength. 
If the franchise was restricted to the voters 
counties he thought the same evils 
ild go lt expense attending 
lections would be but very little lessened. 
With re spect to the second mode, he did 
ik it would be productive of good ; 

and to the third, tl transfer to the 
gistrates at quarter sessions, there were 
rtainly objections, but of the three modes 
it was decidedly the best. One objection 
hich might bema to the Bill was, that 
it would introduce party spirit on the 
bench, and disturb the unanimity amongst 
maecistra He could not subscribe 

to ial O} Ion He b lieved, that the 
zistrates generally — he kn that 
cou which he had the honour to 
ionge to in the discharge of thei pub- 

lic dut s free from party bias as 
31 for human nature to be. 

He 1 t bi l also, that bv his Bill he 


taking away a right which had been 
exercised by the freeholders from time 


} imMmemao ial. 1] - ( i, nowever, cite 
instances wh the Houses of Parliament 
} 4] a ] Ce gat t. 
had for the public beneht taken away In- 
lividual rights. HIe would instance the 

ise of the forty-shillin freeholders in 


i Ireland, whose rights we 
disturbed. He} 


ut the ruinous ex- | 


| Instances 


| fy , 7 
ireemen 


| 





S 
re abolished for 
t pul ylic benefit. 
of the 
many 
power. He 
Bill the case 
previously to the 
\ct, posse ssed a coroner 
from the county, 
was elected by the freemen of the 
town. By the Municipal Reform Act that 
office was abolished, and the rights of the 
The present 
by the free- 
holders at large was an anti quate dd custom, 
rdance with the pre sent 
distribution nrg nolan He thought it 
was right 


What was consicde re ad a ¢ 
He would also instance the case 
Reform (Act, which in 
had a disfranchising 
would instance under that 
eld. which 
Wille vial ; 


Municipal 


town separate 


were taken away. 


mode of electing the coroner 


ind not In ac 


, that some mode of selecting the 





~ eousaet 


oF 
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person who was to discharge the judicial 
duties of coroner should be adopted, by 
which the public would be assured, that 
the fittest person would be appointed to 
that office. He thought it would be also 
right, that parties who might have the 
honourable ambition of diprisies. ¢ to fill the 
office of county coroner shi ald not be ex- 
posed to the ruinous expens that was at 
present entailed on them, He was desirous 
of assimilating, so far as he could, the 
election of county coroner to the mode in 
which the coroners for cities were chosen 
under the Municipal Reform Act. The 
Municipal Corporation Act gave the ap- 
pointment of the city and borough coro- 
ners to the town councils; and althouch 
he did not think th \ offered the best 
because they were elect 


precedent, 

bodies, yet there was some analogy be- 
tween them and those bodies to which his 
sill proposed to give the appointment, 


| 
i 
magistrates in quarter 

sions. Another provision of his Bi sill was, 
to divide counties into coroner’s districts—— 


another to m!ve coroners the power of re- 


namely, the y 


SeS- 


s COMMONS} 





Cc 


signing their office, which, at present, they | 


had not, Phage incurring much expense 
and trouble, | app lication to the Lord 
Chancellor. on ther provision was, to 


attach to the insatieaicn of the nearest | 


district detached 
counties, h in some cases were at con- 


siderable « 


coroner 


istances from the counties to 


which “ie belonged. He also proposed 


to increase the fees and allowances to co- 


roners. He believed he was right in 
stating, 
where it was shown that the remuneration 
of these officers was as ree 
pared with the duties which they had to 
perform, readily assented to every propo- 
sition that had been made to increase it. 
Where there was a number of 
for the office, and they did not object to 
the amount of the remuneration, it was 
thought by some, that that was sufficient 
evidence that it was equal to the nature 
of the duties to be performed by them. 
He did not think this, however, a fair way 
of looking at the question. He thought 
they ought to look more to the respecta- 
bility of the office and to the importance 
of the duties appertaining to it; and 

they did so they would find, that the 
present rate of remuneration was anytl ins y 
but adequate to them. He would not 
detain the House by going into calcula- 


cgi gr 


candidates 


tions with respect to the changes which he 


pt rtions of | 


that Parliament had, in all cases | 
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He would 
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proposed inthe amount of fees. 


just state generally, that he would limit 


himself tothe sameadditions that had been 
made by the Bill brought in by his hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. Cripps) last year, viz., 
that to the increase of 17. 6s. 8d. given by 
thatBill, there bea further increase to 30 
and that, instead of re sana, Yd. on the 
way, they should receive 9d. each way, 
and be compensated for all travelling ex- 
penses. There point to which 
he w auld bee to call the attention of the 
hon. and lear ae Gentleman opposite (her 
Attorney-General); but at the 
same time he begged to state, that he in- 
tended itr ther as a suggestion than asa 
point material to the objects of this Bill. 
By the Bill which had % en brought in on 
a former occasion by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman directions had been given to 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions to prepare 
a scale of fees, the consequence of which 
was, that in no two counties were the fees 
equal. Now he would wish to know 
whether in proceeding with a Bill of this 
kind it would not be desirable to take the 
opportunity of equ ilisine the fees all over 
the country? There only remained one 
other st ibjeet to which he requested the 
» House, and on which he 
he ress himself to the hon. 
sat ort, who had for many 
motion on the subject 


was another 


tT \s , 
Majesty’s 


attention of 
beggr d to 
Vember for 
oe is Originated ¢ 
} 


he was about to m a meant the 
nah yrtant question wheth or not, ina 
| Bill of this kind, it was necessary that a 


declaratory or enacting clause should be 
introduced that the courts of coroners are 
of necessity open. An attempt to intro- 
duce such aclause into the present Bill 
would have the effect of preventing its 
passing in another place. After what had 
passed last year he thought it would be 
better to bring in a special Bull for this 
purpose than to endanger the present by 
takine such a step. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill to alter and amend the laws relating 
to the office of county coroner. 

Mr. Cripps seconded the motion for 
leave to bring in the Bill. The subject 
was one that he had brought forward three 
different times most thanklessly for the 
last two years; but he trusted the difficul- 
ties he had met with would not beset the 
hon. Member who now brought it forward. 
Ile objected to giving the whole of the 
power of appointing coroners to the magis- 
trates at quarter sessions, but still he 
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agreed with his hon. Friend that some | the next place, it proposed to disfranchise 
change was absolutely necessary. He was} nearly a million of votes, wit t imputing 
in favour of giving to the country consti- } to them any coi tion luct, and 
tuency in this re spect all the advantages | transfer the « 1 ¢ owa 
which they could derive from their fran- | pecul l ted to protect 
chise under the Reform Act. He wished | their privileges | wa iter 
the hon. Member success with his Bill, } ests, to th S sib] wer of 
and he hoped that his own objections | i HH 
would be removed. 1able proy 


Mr. Warburton, alth uch he would n 
then absolute ly object to the bringing in] 1 
of the Bill, would, when in Committee,|! w O1 
give to some of its clauses his most decided | deepest int 
opposition. The hon. Member for Droit-} which had not 
wich professed to base his 1 t 
Municipal Reform Act, which gave t ments, It 
appointment of coroner to the town coun-| of | ri 


cils; but there was no analogy t A 
the town councils and the magistra in| were t 
quarter sessions. The town councils w 

elective bodies; and, although the ele i | 
tion was not quite popular, yet it was se off 
nearly so, whereas the magistrates in| 2" 5 
quarter sessions were not at all el 

It would be subversive alt ret] r ot ti 

objects of the institution of coroner to} executis 

give the appointment to the ma t L matter 
whose conduct it would be the duty of t! r ( 
coroners to investigate. For inst Be 


a case where lives had been lost in a riot | t] of 
the question for the 
whether there had beer 
justify the magistrates in ordering the Riot | 1 
Act to be read, 
judicial officer who 
conduct should 


coroner 1 


yr sufhie ent cau t ( 


[t was im pc 


had th 





¢ prop 10 I ) { 
not appointed by the magistrate ( t 
office was one which, above all others,| magist 
ought to be held by px pular election ; but ion of tl 


he had no objection to a beiter regulation Ir, Wakl 
as to the mode of election. Unless it was | less ctr 
declared that coroners’ courts were to | Sir £.K 
open he thought that in the instances 
where the conduct of the Government or ne 

the magistrates was to bi 
public would be excluded. Such being y tl rf 
his opinion, he should, in Committee, mov 

the insertion of a clause that the courts of ery col I 
all coroners should be open. its own, 

Mr. Wakley hoped the House would not | the roducti 
sanction the introduction of this Bill, | the first place 
which he considered in many points much | bolders the ri 
more objectionable than that which had | electing and a] 
been introduced so often, and at last aban- | which he ney 
doned, by the hon. Member for Cirencester. | same time, 1 
One of the objects of the proposed Bill | additional exp 
was greatly to increase the pay of county} Lord J. 
coroners, and double the mileage they re- | principle of th 
ceived under the Act of last Sessi 


i 
i ( or cor et 
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holders of counties to the magistrates at 
quarter sessions, an innovation which he 
thought it would not be at all advisable to 
introduce. He should have had no ob- 


jection to a bill being brought in to regu- 


Jate many details connected with the office 
of coroner, which certainly were noton a 
very satisfactory footing. But for the 
amount of important business already 
before the House, it would have been fit 
that some bill on this subject should have 
been introduced by a Member of the Go- 
vernment, and seriously considered by the 
House; but at present the only question 
being whether leave should be given to the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pakineton) to in- 
troduce a bill which contained that novel 
principle, acting on the conviction that no 
amendment cculd be proposed in detail 
that should induce the House to agree to 
so great an alteration in principle, he 
should give his negative to the motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


GrinvDInG ForetGn Corn 1x Bonn. ] 


Colonel Seale rose to bring forward the | 


motion of which he had given notice— 
namely, for leave to bring in a bill to 


admit, under certain regulations, foreign | 


corn bonded in this country to be ground 
in certain mills and manufactured for ex- 
portation only. He understood that it 
was necessary in point of form that he 
should commence with the preliminary 
motion, that the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider the regulations under which 
foreign corn was admitted to be bonded 
in this country. If he succeeded in that 
motion, he would move a resolution in the 
Committee with a view to introduce a bill, 
the provisions of which he would proceed 
to explain. The first would be a provision 
to empower the Commissioners of Customs 
to approve of the erection of certain build- 
ings of a peculiar construction, for the 
bonding of foreign corn manufactured into 
flour. The second would be a provision 
to enable the Commissioners to deliver 
foreign corn bonded in this country to 
persons hiring or occupying such premises 
as he had already described, on the con- 


dition that within a certain time—say two | 


months—the corn so manufactured into 
flour should be exported froin this country, 
or else should be delivered back into 
bonded warehouses under the Queen’s 
locks for exportation. The third would 
be a provision requiring further securities 


{COMMONS} 





| open a very 
!our merchants. 
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1 than those now required by law. The 


other provisions would contain penalties 
on persons who might be guilty of irregu- 
larities, or who might deviate from the law. 
The object of the bill, which he asked 
leave to bring in, was to enable our mer- 
chants trading to foreign countries, aud 
particularly to our colonies, to lay in their 
supplies in the ports of the United King- 
dom to a greater extent than they did at 
present, instead of being driven, as they 
were under the existing law, for their sup- 
plies to Copenhagen, to Hamburgh, to 
Dantsic, and to any ports in the Baltic 
which might be open to them, at very 


great inconvenience and loss of time. If 


his measure should be carried, it would 
great and profitable trade to 
It was said, however, in 
some quarters, that his motion was nothing 
else but a motion to repeal the present 


| system of Corn-laws by a side wind. He 
| disclaimed all such intentions in bringing 


it forward, and he furthermore denied that 
}it would have any such effect. For his 
own part, he could not find out any con- 
inexion between the two questions. On 
the contrary, he thought that his bill 
would have a tendency to strengthen the 
Corn-laws, as it would weaken the opposi- 
ition to them now felt by the mercantile 
community. He also denied that his bill 


| would have any tendency either to intro- 


'duce or to promote smuggling in foreign 
|corn, for, as he had before stated, all 
foreign corn manufactured into flour on 
| those premises was either to be exported 
| within a given time, or to be returned 
| back to the Queen’s lock. He called upon 
| the noble Marquess (Chandos), who, to 
|his own honour, took such a prominent 
|part in promoting the agricultural inter- 
| ests, to consider whether this bill was not 
|eminently calculated to promote those in- 
| terests. As the propounder of this measure, 
he had no wish but for inquiry ; in point 
of fact he was most anxious that it should 
undergo the fullest discussion. If he 
should obtain leave to bring in his bill, he 
should hope that it would be read a first 
time without opposition. He would not 
move the second reading of it till after 
Easter. In the mean time it could be 
printed, in order that the agriculturists 
might have time to consider the securities 
which they might deem necessary to the 
protection of their interests. He begged 
to assure the House that in bringing for- 
ward this motion he was actuated by no 
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wish to depreciate the value of landed pro- 
perty, or to injure the interests of agricul- 
ture. 
income ; 
sure would benefit 
farmers. The hon. 
concluded by moving 
solve itself into Committee 
above mentioned. 

Mr. Collier seconded the motion. He 
did not support this measure, 
the repeal of the ¢ orn-law 5, ANG he would 
not do if he thought it 
injurious to the landed interest. 

The Marquess of Chandos thought, th 
proposition of the hon. and gallant Me 
ber was neither more nor less th 
edition of the 
Corn-laws lately made 
that extensive fi 
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Ut 


instead injure 
and gallant Me 
that the Hou 
for the pu 


Ty) y 
til I 


$O 


noon Tol 


rmitted 
MMILLeG 


auds would be con 


second 


during the process of removing the corn | 
from the Queen’s warehouses, and that a 
great alteration in the price of corn 
throughout the country would _ place 


The hon. Member’s bill would, in fact, if 
carried, go far to repeal the Con te 
and he therefore thought it fair to state, 
that he should give it all the opposition in 
his power in its passage through the Hous 


st 


He was aware that her Majesty’s Ministers | 


took a different view of the question, and 
intended to support ¥a hon. and gallant 
Member’s motion. He regretted this ex 
tremely, remembering the course they h 
taken a few nights since on the questior 
of the repeal of the Corn-laws, and | 
certainly could not have expected that 
they would soon support an extensiy 


alteration in those laws. 

Mr. Warburton said, 1 
that the 
from the 


pre sent que stion 
il of the ¢ 


ques stion of a repei orn- 
laws which had been lately before the 
House. The question they had discussed 


a few nichts since was, whether they would 


allow corn to be imported for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants of this coun 


try; that which they were now consider- 
ing was, whether they would allow it to 
be ground at home, not for home con- 
sumption, but for exportation. The mer- 


cantile and manufacturing interests would 


be ereatly benefitted if the House should 
determine to grant that permission, for a 


new branch of trade to the colonies and 
foreign countries would be opened, which 
would afford room for the investment of a 
large amount of capital, and give employ- 


ment to a great number of labourers, while 


{Marcu 20} 


i 


He depended on agriculture for his | 
and he believed that this mea- | 


rpose 
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he “s it to be 
rricultural in 
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wholly impossible that the 
terest in the 
Gentlemen 


he 
should suffer 
The country 


Op] d this motion because th ey professed 
to think that corn could: e kept safely 
under the Queen’s lock, and th at the duty 
1 it would | vaded; | the Queen’s 
k was trusted in all other cases of im- 
ported ¢ § » of them articles of far 
oreater va in proportion to their bulk. 
They stan t his motion was, In fact, 
case of s S ¢ he part of 
tl avricuiturists 5 who, because they 
che ' | sly t ! y that this par- 
tial relaxation of the present Corn-laws 
\\ ould | ad to their tot i i pe il, insisted 
on excludl Om Line other class gree sides 
munity trom Important 1d luc ratl 
| branch of commerce. [t would be easy, 
by exactl Ww security, to take effec- 
tual precautions that nota single grain of 
corn shot ld be exported less than the 
unt previously importe d. The benefits 
conferred on the shipowners and the in- 
habitants of se iport-towns, if the hon. and 
callant Member succ ed m his object, 
ould | sider He hoped, there- 
| that all hoi Niiesbias connected 
wi h the sl ping intere would support 
the motion. 
sir Ef. Knatechbul] denied the charge of 
S Ifi Soil rht wans the acricultu- 
rists by the hon. Member for Bridport. If 
c ild kept with security under the 
Queen’s |e to be eround and then ex- 
ported, \ ut t risk of fraudulent 
tricks, h would not ¢ {yy et toa motion 
{ t purpose ; but | understood this 
question to be essentially diflerent. He 
unders i the hon. and gallant Member’s 
pl } Sit i to be substantl lly this—let 
C be ground in the Custom-house while 
under lock, but as soon as is ground 
into flour, let the person whose property 
It 1s tak it to the kets of this 
( j 1d sell it He understood it so 
und Gi and if such were the nature 
i } Sit101 thei would be no 
curity 1 y Bri 1 grow in tl 
event of being carried If the corn, 
h eve \ o be | ioht into the 
British market, but to be exported again, 
he should tt entertain any great objec- 
tion to the mot though he hardly ex- 
ed that it would be productive of much 
if hoy 1 tl right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Pre sid nt of the Boar f Trade, 
who was perfectly cognizant of, and well 
versed in, the details of this subject, would 
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(Sir E, Knatchbull) begged to ask the 
rizht hon. Gentleman whether, in case he 
thought that this measure could be of use 
to the mercantile i: 
the landed interests, he did t 
it ought to be taken by Ces 
its own hands? ‘Ti 
Government had no intention of doing, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson rose, with ereat 


vernment int 


{ 


he 


pleasure, to answer the call that had been 
made upon him by the right hon. Baronet. 
He he assure the right hon. Baronet 





1 4 . ner 
that he was iad to tind, Trom wuiat he 





stated, that they entirely understood cach 
other. As the right hon. Baronet had don 
him the honour to appeal to him for his 
opinion he would give it, and, in doing s 


he thought he might safely refer to hi 


P ay 
conduct on a former occasion when this 
subject was under discussion, for the pur- 


pose of showing that he was not dis} d to | 
do anything by a side wind, whicl ud, | 
in the slightest degree, defeat the Corn- | 
law ; te) toch me ere ei 
aws, or any thing vy Whicod tne landed 

e ‘ _ | 
interest could be deprived in the least 


degree of the benefit, if one it were, which 
the present state of the laws afforded them. 
Last year, it would be in the recollection of 
the House, a bill was ra ate by Mr. 


Robinson, the Me mber for Worcester, for 
grinding bonded corn, the plan of which was 


proportional, or in other words, that a 
certain amount of foreign corn 


taken out of bond, and | l 


should be 
introduced into the 
consumption of this country, and that a 
certain quantity of English corn should be 


exported in licu of the foreign corn thus 
introduced. ‘To this proposition he had 
refused his acquiescence, because he was of 
opinion, that it would give rise to fraud. 
But the proposition of the h Member fi 

Dartmoutl h (Colonel Seale) was of ati 
entirely diff t ture. That hon. Mem- 
ber SCC ed ircel t yh lve d l ] ee t 

his ca but the | Menl 1 been 
wood en ugh to sn I l th. bill albus 


he had prepared, he would speak of the bill 
rather more than of the explanation of th 
hon. Member. The bill which the hon 
Member proposed to introduce, as he rea 
it, went simply to this extent, that corn 

yond in this country might 
locks, and 
whatever that 
should be exported, 


which was in | 
be ground under the Queen’s 
that the whol 
produce might be, 


e produce, 


security being given for the exportation 
of the whole. The right hon. Baronet 


whe- 
ther he could get up in his place and 


appealed to him, and asked him 


iterest without injuring 
ot think that | 


’ 1 
fell -SUTEe, tHE 


{COMM 


: » Bown 
state his opinion to the House, and he] cons scientiously say, that he believed that it 
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was impossible that any fraud could, under 
security of this kind, be carried into effect 
upon the custom laws of this country? He 
had no hesitation, as far as his own informa- 
tion went—and he could certainly give a 


most decided opinion on the subject—in 


saving that no fraud could, by possibility, 





tak e. ‘The noble Marquess opposite 
(t] rquess Chandos) said, that he 


c 


considered that fraud would t ike pl ice. He 





begged leave to remind the noble Marquess 
what was the present state of the Jaw and 
the pra with regard to everv article 
which \ iported into this country. But 
first of all, with regard to the security of 
thy 


ge 
the Queen’s locks, the whole preservation 


of the revenue of thx country de} nended upon 





} € ; : 
mention other listances 


| was called 


Take, 
There 
a thousand per 


the security of the Queen’s a 
for instance, the article of tobacco. 
Was a Guty upon tobaceo of 
cent., and they had no security whatever 


that tobacco would not be smuggled out of 


4] ] 7 4 ] Pa fe 

the docks except that which was given by 
- ae! pd 

the Queen’s locks. Then, again, sugar 


rcent., and 
there was no security that it would not be 
smuggled but for these locks. On coffee 
the duty was also high, and yet they had 
no security but the Queen’s locks. If these 
locks were liable to frauds, if they could be 
picked (to make use of the expression of the 
other side), he begged leave to ask, what 
would be the cae the insi inity of rw per- 
sons whic pe wer which the pick- 
ing of the Queen’s en: ks gave, should apply 
uid a duty of 
., and did not 
acco or sugar, which 
thousand and 
hundred per cent. He might 
I in corroboration of 
his opinion that it was utterly 


paid a duty of one hundred px 


O, h: 1V1 ing 


that power to corn, which p: 
i 


’ y tr TS } a ry . , 
twenty -tive or thirty per cent 
( 


impossible 
to doubt the security aff rded by what 
the system of lock. He would, 
econd point, name- 


y, whether, in the process of the trans- 


| mission of the corn from one warehouse 


|to another for the purpose 


of grinding 


| it under lock, the lock being equally applied 


to the first and second = ae i some 
fraud might not take place? It had been a 
constant practice, recommended by himself, 
and enforeed by the Treasury, to allow 
persons to manufacture certain articles 
under lock. ‘hey did so with regard to 
metals, and with sundry other articles, and 
yet, by no possibility, could fraud be com- 
mitted. In the process proposed by the 
present bill, he did not conceive that any 
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fraud could possibly take place. 
not state this as an advocate fi 
for he did not concur witl 
ber who moved it 
benefit that was Jik« ly to 
it. It was not, therefore, as an advocat 
for this measure that he gave it as hi 
conscientious opinion that he could not ; 

the possibility of fraud being committed 


under the r oul 
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— 
cael 
ov) 


atl ns that wo i neces- 


sarily be introduced. He would 
far as to say, that the bran of the corn 
was ground should also be exported as \ 
as the corn; and, indeed, unless this w 
the case, he would not agree to the bill. 

1 1 . 1 rt, he 5 


must say, that the view taken t 


ject by the right he Baron - 
ber for Kent (Sir E. Knatchbull) vw 
honourable. Ashe (Mr. P.Thomson) 
before, he did not anticipate from this bil 


the great benefits stated by the hon. Mc 

of it. They had been told that this mea- 
sure would be of |] 
they consented to the measure of last y 
[lis answer Was, 
no use, the other coul 
for fraud. But he w: i 
that the present bill would be of s 

j 


practical utility. le believed that a ver 
considerable change had taken place in tl 
last three or four years in the state of co 


and flour in the market 
States and the West Indies. 
United States suppli d not 
with corn and flour, 
largely. Of late years, cith 
increase of population or from inferior 
crops, instead of largely exporting 
United States had been eonsiderab] 
porters of corn. It might then 
why not take corn out of bond here 
transport it to the United States f 
sumption ? Now, it was this consid 
which made him think there would be son 


3 
advantages to be gained in this quarter. | 
Was not corn which was broveht d 


from the highet parts of the country in t 
United States to the seaboard, but 1 


all their means of grinding corn 1 
confined to the upper parts of the country 
There were no mills on the seaboard. I 


therefore, we were to send them corn to 
the seaport towns 11 j ; i 
would not be worth their while to erect 
mills on the seaboard, nor could they afford 
to send it up the country to be ground. 
Consequently, he begged to represent to 
the noble Marquess opposite, who he knew 
did not much like to see large quantities of 
corn accumulated in bond, that we could 
not send supplies to the people of the United 
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country against those laws as they would 
not find it easy to master. If the merchant 
and manufacturer were told that a request 
like this of the hon. Member, to bring in a 
bill which could not by possibility affect 
the Corn-laws, had been rejected, then they 
would begin to think, ““ Why now, then, is 
the time to press forward our particular 
views on the Corn-laws.” Entertaining 
these opinions, and having, he trusted, 
answered the question of the 
Baron opposite, he would only say, that he 
hoped most sincerely that the bill migl 
pass, with proper safecuards and securities 
against fraud, and if any more efficient 
securities and safeguards against every 

, 

l 


species of fraud could be devised, he should 
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consideration was, that on occasion of the 
scarcities in the United States, and West 
Indies, to which allusion had been made, 
considerable investments were made on 
the Continent, in order to procure a supply 
of flour to send thither. He wished to 
see this field for investment opened to the 
British capitalist. He denied that it was 
the intention of his hon Friends, in sup- 
porting the present proposition, to trench 
upon Hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House disliked 
the principlea id enactments of the Reform 


Bill; but yet, as it had passed into a law, 


Corn in Bond. 


the Corn-laws. 


| they held themselves bound by its provi- 


be most happy to give them his best support. | 
Sir J. R. Reid begged to return thanks | 


to the right hon. Baronet, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, for the manner 
in which the question of the right hon. 
Baronet had been put, and the manner to 


which it had been answered. If the mea- 
sure militated in any way against the 
agricultural interest, he would not give it 


his support; but, the contrary, as far as 
he could judge, being its probable effect, 


he should vote for the motion of the hon. | 


Member for Dartmouth. 
Mr. Liddell said, that he 
his mind to the consideration of this sub- 
ject, free from the influence of any bias 
towards one side or the other; and after 
the assurance of the right hon. President 
of the Board Trade, that no risk was 


to be apprehended to the agricultural | 


interest from this measure, if there were 
found sufficient securities provid ed in the 
Bill against smuggling, such securities, in 
fact, as were promised, being persuaded, 
that so far from an injury or disadvantag 
resulting from the measure, the landed 
interest would find it opening to them 
another resource, he should vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. M. Philips said, that as ample 
security as was possible had been offered 
for the honest intentions, with respect to 
the Corn-laws, of the Member for 
Dartmouth, and, indeed, of every hon. 
Member on that side of the House who 
supported the motion. The question was 
one of great importance to the shipping 
interest. He believed that it was of great 
importance to let corn come into this 
country to be ground, and again exported 
at certain times of the year, when the 
ports of the Baltic were shut up. Another 


hon. 


'fraud as 
had brought 


sions. In hon. Members 
at his sid the House, though they 
disliked the Corn-laws as much as hon. 
Members at the opposite side disliked the 
Reform Bill, yet they held themselves 
bound to submit to the Corn-laws as lone 
as they were law, and they would not, by 
a side wind, or indirect method of pro- 
ceeding, countenance any proposition which 
would ge upon them, whether they 
were good or bad. With respect to the 
objection, ree the grinding of corn in bond 
might be made a handle for fraud, he 
contended that it was not so liable to 
many other valuable articles, 
which were constantly and regularly laid 
up in bond. Let them take the case of 
cigars for instance, and many other articles 
which would readily suggest themselves 
to bon. Members. Fraud, in the case of 
corn, a bulky and unwieldy commodity, 
would be much easier detected than in any 
other article in bond. Indeed, it was not 
likely that it would be attempted. He 
entreated the noble Marquess opposite (the 


the same way, 
e of 


| Marquess of Chandos) and his supporters, 


| b 
e| to disabuse 





themselves of the idea that 
there was any indirect or covert object 
meditated in the passing of the proposed 
Bill. There was one point to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the House, 
though it would be more properly and 
conveniently discussed in Committee. He 
alluded to the allowing the bran which 
remained to be sent into the country, and 
sold for agricultural purposes. He did 
not believe, that the agricultural interests 
of the country would at all suffer from 
allowing the bran of the bonded corn to 
be applied in this country to agricultural 
purposes. The disposal of that article 
appeared to him (Mr. Philips) to be almost 
the only question upon which any doubt 
could be entertained. The matter might 
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be fully discussed in Committee. 


lowing the proposed measure 
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to pass 


into a law, he thought they would be| ment that the Bill 


materially benefitting the mercantile in- 
terests of the country, and securing for 


Ye 

it a trade which it did not heretofore 
possess. 

Mr. A. Chapman acree d with the rigiut 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Preside 
the Board of Trade, that it was altogethe: 
impossible that fraud could take place, 
allowing foreign corn, in bond, to be con 
verted into flour. He spoke from his « 
knowledge of such matters,and upon twenty 
years experience of the London Dock 
during which period he bad neve 
of even the least abstraction of valuable 


nN U 


wo 


property, or of any neglect which could | seco1 
bring bonded warehouses into disrepute. | por 


He thought they might as well allow cap- 
tains of vessels to take out flour 
them, as to take it in at Hamburgh. 
allowing 
they would give employment to a great 


By 


number of industrious persons, and no|of wh 
to the agricultural 


detriment could aris 
interests. 

Colonel Sibthorp was disposed to 
the hon. Member for 
what he had stated to the House, thouch 
he could not agree with the right 
Gentleman in his opinion as to the harm- 
less nature of the Bill. He objected to it, 
because he thought it was direct en 
couragement to the importation of foreign 
corn, an evil which the C were 
passed to guard against. 


olve 
credit sincerity In 


hon 


tl. 


aA - 
rn-laws 


lle 


cautioned 


nt of | 
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By al. take the sense of 


with 


foreign flower to be exported, | taken out and used for hom 


the House against putting any confidence | 


in the right hon, Gentleman opposite (th 
President of the Board of Trade) i 
supporters, in this or any other matter. 
He had 


aa 
but the Queen’s locks were very different 


or his 


things. Of the security or integrity of 
these he did not entertain a very high 
opinion. He wished to God that het 
Majesty's Ministers would take his advice. 


a very ere at respect for the (Jueen, | 


If they did they would walk out of the | 


House on the present occasion, and 
the two parties to fight the battle fairl 
without their interference. That, however, 
they would not be allowed to do, in con- 
sequence, no doubt, of some Downing- 
street arrangement. 

Colonel Wood, notwithstanding the 
alarm which had been expressed by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln, 
could not help regretting that the noble 
Marquess should have felt it his duty to 
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sent question, If he t Ont 1 mo- 
Ww id int sig@ntest 
} . } 
degree, invade the principle ol t Corn- 
laws, he should 4 against it He be- 
1; dj n the rary t | | 1 
lieved, on the contrary, that 1 was in 
strict corcuant Lii¢ pit and prin- 
CIpl the ¢ i=] i otf the 1 ylu- 
t }) i) tl Corn-la wel 
lou l n t Cort S ‘ 
( | ee I ~ 
{ 
pa i ( On Ol 
i ( i n 
) I the first of wl 

is { corn |! 1 I o ntries 

es: ; : 
micnt t imported into this nts ind 
ni ‘ r Y { | 
pla In dl ust cau | in 
S na iS, { i t Ct im- 

| ] ° . 

ted and warehoused, micht, if de- 

_ } my 
sired be exported duty fre The third 
‘ ! 4 c ‘ } | 
resolution stated the circumstances under 


which such foreign corn in bond might be 


CC nhsumption, 


» such an advance in the 


hamety, whe price 
eat took pl ice th there came a 
arcity, and the country needed an addi- 
t | ppl | Ss 4 )} h t 
! P pe ed pia W uldi erely Carry LO 
effect the two first of t] solutions, and 
facilitate tl xportation ot rm. H¢ 
would support the Corn-laws, if 
they Wel i sed Oniyv f tl | S¢ ind 
paltry purpose Of propping up ¢ of tl 
t inte sts of th counts it f e€X- 
pense of tl th Th eat men wh 
dvor ( n-] n th eeches 
in IS] cli denied Vy Si nten- 
tion, then yect ben to unt ull tl 
great interests of the stat He thought 
it woul better that G I t she | 
take the matter into their ow ls. The 
occurrence if d was unlikely twas 
not very easy thi to smugele a | of 
corn ora | of tloui All that the aevri 
cultural interest wa tled to was pro 
tection avainst t tat of fore 1 
orn, S ng Ss 6th i uthe nt 
hom rown supply. | t] reasons 
he trusted that the { M uess would 
not pet in his intent t divid tl 
House. 
Mr. G. Palmer was of Opinion that if 
the Bill was passed, not a single atom of 


flour, bre 
lb 


A 


ad, or biscuit, of British produc 


} " . ‘ 
wouit taken Out DY captains ol ships. 


They would be wholly supplied and vie- 
tualled with the fo n corn in bond 
which would be had upon cheaper term 
than the home odur 


ON 
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Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that this 
measure would be beneficial to the mer- 
chant, inasmuch as it would convert an 
unmerchantable into a merchantable com- 
modity, and let loose a large amount of 
British capital invested in foreign wheat. 
Immense capital had been employed in 
other countries in mills for manufacturing 
flour. Though he was no friend to the 
Corn-laws, he would not be a party to any 
indirect measure against them; but he 
was satisfied that alarm was felt at a 
shadow. 

Lord Worsley could not give his vote 
against the measure when he saw interests 
that would be benefited by it, and could 
not conscientiously say, that the agricul- 
tural interests would be injured. He 
should, therefore, support the first reading 
of the Bill. He had come down to the 
House intending to oppose the Bill; but 
he could not do so after what he had 
heard in its favour. 

Mr. Plumpire said, he could not con- 
scientiously give his support to the intro- 
duction of this measure. He should, 
however, name the particulars of the 
grounds of his opposition on another op- 
portunity, should it occur. He candidly 
acknowledged that if he supported this 
proposition he could not face his constitu- 
ents. He regarded this measure with distrust 
when he considered it on its own merits: 
but if he had a doubt on the point, the 
fact that this motion was supported by her 
Majesty’s Ministers would be with him de- 
cisive; for he considered them incapable 
of originating or supporting any measure 
for the public good. 

Lord Sandon was inclined to give the 
parties who were in favour of the present 
application the benefit of an experiment. 
He perfectly agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex, that the offal was unfit for 
exportation, and it ought therefore to be 
turned to the best advantage of which it 
was capable. 

Mr. W. Roche felt compelled to state 
the views of his constituents as urged in 
several petitions presented to that House. 
They were of opinion that this experiment 
could not be made without fraudulent 
practices, and that mercantile men should 
not be compelled to adapt their course of 
business to a state of things different 
from that on which they had originally 
speculated. 

Mr. Philip Howard said, that the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Northampton- 
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shire, formed a low estimate of the capa- 
city of his constituents, when he stated 
his intention to oppose the Bill because 
the securities offered for the protection of 
the agricultural interest would be unin- 
telligible to them. To the shipowner, as 
well as to many classes of industry, to 
bakers, coopers, and millers—the Bill, 
which withdrew no fair protection from the 
British corn growers, would be a consi- 
derable gain. As the law at present stood, 
owing to flour and bread manufactured in 
a foreign country, and used for ship stores, 
not being liable to duty, provided the ship 
be bound to a foreign port, it is the prac- 


tice to import large quantities both of 


flour and bread from Dantzic, Hamburgh, 
and America, which is entered here in 
bond and sold for victualling ships. If the 
Bill before the House were allowed to pass, 
all these articles would be prepared in 
England—would benefit the artisan with- 
out injury to the British farmer. To pre- 
vent fraud it might be desirable to license 
mills on the same principle as the present 
bonded warehouses. British vessels going 
to Hamburgh and other ports of Europe, 
take in bread sufficient for several voy- 
ages. Newfoundland and many of our 
colonies are now supplied with corn from 
America, which, though a small duty may 
be paid, is manufactured in the United 
States; but should the Bill pass, that flour 
would be made in England. There is 
now a large amount of capital locked up 
in bonded corn, a great part of which 
would get into circulation should the mea- 
sure become law, and greatly assist the 
commerce of the country. Indiamen, for 
instance, and all ships going long voyages, 
buy nothing but flour and bread prepared 
in foreign ports. The vigilant and enter- 
prising monarch who now rules the desti- 
nies of France, had established at Ville 
D’eu, in Normandy, large magazines for 
supplying all ships touching there with 
flour and bread ; and although he might 
be quite right in profiting by our oversight, 
there was no reason why the British mer- 
chant and manufacturer should be debarred 
from competition, His hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Seale) had stated his wil- 
lingness to submit his motion to the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee ; but 
now that the Bill was not likely to en- 
counter so formidable an opposition as he 
anticipated, he trusted his hon. Friend 
would abandon a project so likely to retard 
the progress of the measure to which 
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Colonel Seale signified his assent. 
had risen to second the motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member, and should have 
great satisfaction in giving it his support. 

Mr. Miles asked the noble Marquess to 
allow the Bill to be introduced, aud to 
watch its provisions, taking care that suf- 
ficient guards were provided. If, onthe 


second reading, the Bill was proper to be 


if 


adopted it could be adopt Is ind if 
would show that those who supported th 
agricultural interests in that House could 
feel for others who were bound by th 


same link. Butif the gua 


ficient, then it could be rej en for the 
agricultural interest leagued ether 
formed a body which no y pots tration 
couldsuc cessfully resist. 

Colonel Rushbrooke said, he was afraid of 
rogues in grain, and that it would be im- 


‘ ; 
rds were insul- 


possible to guard against evasion. More, 
he thought, 
than met the ear. 

Mr. Miles asked his noble Friend (the | 
Marquess of Chandos) to allow the Bill to 
be brought in, with the view of seeing 
whether it could be supported on the 
second reading. By this proceeding, those 
who supported the landed interest in that 
Hlouse would prove that they considered 
themselves bound, by the principles of a 
common fraternity, to promote the general | 
interest of the community. 

Mr. Villiers said, that there was one 
sentiment uttered by the hon. Member 
who had just spoken, that he so entirely 
agreed with, that he could not forbear 
rising to express his coneurrence in it; 
namely, that there were so many rogues | 
in grain in this House, that it was difficult 
to know what course to take on this mea- 
sure, and if he wanted any illustration of | 
that, he should refer to the debate last 
night, which was highly instructive as to 
the spirit and object of our legislation ; 
for he observed that the debate opened 
to-night with a speech from the noble | 
Marquess in that sturdy and exclu- | 
sive spirit with which he was used to ad- 
vocate the interest of the landed class, and 
disregard the interest of any other class, 
and which doubtless was consistent with | 
his notions of what was right; but as 
the debate advanced, new lights were 
shed upon the subject; first, by one} 
Member who rose and assured the House, 
that it would be-of little advantage to the | 
country at large; and he was followed by | 


in this measure was meant 
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He] the hon, Member for Manchester, who 


and ihat 
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of the measure; and the Gentlemen of 


| was rejected, it would be somew 


ral 
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said it would be of little use to the trade, 
seemed to alter the view taken 
the landed interest bi gan to ve and 
‘ould not be such a bad 


ili > 4 
measure. A Bill that provided nothing 
] ] 


for the people, but did | itt for the trade; 


why, that cannot be so dangerous: and 
that moment an ered tone 

ved throughout the di bate, and 

he was happy to see, as one Membet 
after the other rose, and said, that he 
could not understand how, without ade- 


ecurittes acainst the people 


( ng the advantage they sought in 
procuring, there could be any objection to 
the measu and the Bill gained ground. 

ww, he was free to confess, it was be- 
cause he agreed with those hon. Gentle- 


men that little benefit was to be expected 
from the measure that he felt indifferent 
carried, because if it was 
could be 


ibout its being 
in important measure, and 
deemed a concession, why, when he 
moved for the repeal of the Corn-law 
next year, which he sp oneanenie most cer- 
tainly to do, he might be met by the ar- 
cument that it was unreasonable, after 
the important concession made last year, 
that great things had been done for the 
miller and the merchant ; that it was un- 
grateful in the people, after a great mea- 
sure of this kind had been passed, to 
urge other claims ; that it had always been 
understood to be final; and then might 
follow all kinds of explanations as to what 


had been the understanding and stipula- 


| tions amongst ditterent Members of Lord 


Melbourne’s cabinet. But now it was 
reed on all hands that the Bill was in 


ag 
Corn-law, 


no way connected with the 
that it would never forward in the least 


deere the | purpose which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport had said, was that of the 
repeal of those laws, namely, to give 
che ip food to the people of tl is country. 


not afraid of it on that 
the Rare ond 
rt illus- 


He was, therefore, 


account, though certainly if 


trative of that extreme eae acc 


|of the landowners which he alleged 
rainst them the other night. He wished 


success to the measure, because it ap- 
peared to him productive of some good, 
and incapable of any evil. 
nibbling at a great principle, that ought 
at once to be imsisted upon with spirit, 
and claimed as matter of richt. 


2N2 


It was in fact 


aes 


sabe 
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The House divided :—Ayes 127; Noes 


92; Majority 35. 
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House went into Committee and reso- 
lution agreed to. The House resumed. 
INverNATIONAL Copyrtcut.}] Mr. 
Poulett, Thomson rose to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to establish a system of in- 
ternational copyright, and said, that in 
introducing this measure to the House he 
thought it right to say something with 
regard to the objects which he proposed to 
effect. [t was not his intention in this Bill to 
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enter at all into the question of copyright 
at home, an hon. 
having already obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill upon that subject. Whether it might 
be, in the opinion of the House, 
to extend copyright to the number of years 
which his hon. 
proposition to which he desired to be 


advisabl 


Friend suggested, was a 


un- 


derstood as giving then neither assent nor | 
dissent. He would leave that (Ui stion | 
altogether untouched ; his present object 
being simply to give to fort lene rs for their 


works in this country that protection with 
regard to copyright which English au 
in return might bx 


their works in foreign 
not think th 


thors 
enabled to obtain for 
countries. Tle did 


at there was a single individual 


who would be inclined to dispute that this 
Was a just and an equitable principle. Lc 
did not think that any man was disposed to 
deny, that literary works of genius ought 
to meet with a similar protection in_ this 
country to that which was extended to 
works of genius of another class. He 
alluded tothe works of individuals engaged 
in industrious or mechanical pursuits, which 


in this country were 
our laws 


for our authors that pro 


already an cted by 
It Was ( learly desirable to obtai 


tection : ~~ Iw hich 
irk 


could already be obtained for rks of a 
different description Raha: appeared 


to him to be more circum- 


urgent than the 
stances in which authors were placed, con- 


sidered as British subjects, compared with 
those who were en 

demanding the « 
faculty. If 
to any department 
aud by the genius and intel 
succeeded in inventing 

of being beneficially 
poses of trade or manufactures, to the pro 
motion of industry, or the dimin 
manual labour, it was in the power of such 
an individual, in whatever 
world he might have made the 


CTCIst of the Inve} itive 
any m 
of mechanical science, 
force of ligence 


a machine capable 


ution of 


discove ry, 


to come to this country and take advantage | 
of our patent laws, to secure to himself the | 


exclusive privilege of profiting by that in- 
vention for a certain number of years. In 
the same way, if a native of this country, 
by the exertion of talent and industry, 
succeeded in inventing a machine, or making 
any useful discovery, it was in his power to 
go abroad and there reap the fruits of his 
discovery, all the advantages of which 
would be secured to him by the concession 
of a similar patent. But this was not the 
vase with those who, devoting their time to 
literature, laboured alike for our amuse. 


and learned Friend of his | 
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vaged in other pursuits 


in turned his attention | 
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W ho cone 


St be netit 


with thos 
the ere 
was, he contended, a 
behoved 


and it Was 


ment and instruction, 
ferred by their 
on mankind. 
state of 
remedy as sp dily 


works 
This 
things which them to 
as possibl _ 


with th 


is view that he proposed the present 
measure. It was not his intention to weary 
th =a by dwelling on the practical 


eniences to which authors were sub- 


ected by the present state of the law. But 


it the same time, in introducing this mea- 
sure there were one or two examples which 
he was desiro to state to the H first 
to show the n justice ft » which the XIsl{ ing 


tate of the law subjected authors in this 


country and next to show how 1 IrlOUSLY 

affected the interests of literatut FONC= 
rally. It was matter of not that 
works were pirate d abroad as soon as the \ 
made their appearance at home: that no 
sooner were productions sent to the press 
in this country, than the utmost efforts 


were exerted to purloin proof-sheets for the 


\ 


purpose of si nding them to America, 
, : : 

France, Belgium, or Germany Pirated 
Cee bets ee Ce oe hose 

edit nS were published at once in Those 


count lated over those countries 
forthwith, by which m« 


] oS. F ae =a > 
deprived of the fair fruits of t 


ans the authors were 


ielr labour— 


of those legitimate pecuniary rewards for 
which they were reasonably entitled to 
look It was equally well known that tl 
same system of piracy existed with r¢ ward 
the works of authors in foreign coun- 


¢ } ] ‘ 1 7 , } 
ries ; and that a work Was Do soone! pub- 


lished in France than proof-sheets were 
despatched to Belgium, where a_ pirated 
oditiot n was immediately brought out, with 
which the English and foreign markets 


were al once in 
applied to the pur- 
| fair and legitimate 
| ration. 
of light re 
part of the | 


dated; and thus the 
foreign author was sores deprived of his 
expectations of remune.- 
He would take an instance of 
og ading. He found upon inquiry 
that of the work of Jravels in 
by Mrs. Trollope, no less than 
copies had been printed in Paris, 
to the 


a work 


Ameru ad, 
15.000 
thout 
either in 


the slightest benefit author, 


| their sale or in that of the copyright. He 


might cite instances of the same descrip 
| tion in the works of Mr. Bulwer; but he 
would turn to works of greater import- 


ance—those of science, in reference to 
which this Bill was particularly 
There was Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physi 
| cal Science, a work of the greatest labow 
and pains, and for which everybody would 
admit the author entitled to all the 
advantages the sale of copyright could 


_ him; and yet he (Mr, P. Thomson) 


necessary. 


was 
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had been informed, that there was nota 
village of 2,000 inhabitants in the United 
States in which several copies of a pirated 
edition were not to be found, for which 
the author never received one farthing, 
simply because there was no way of pro- 
tecting the copyright. He might also in- 
stance Dr. Webster’s Dictionary, which 
was published in the United States, and 
immediately pirated in England, for which 
editions the author received no remunera- 
tion whatever, although a vast number of 
it was sold; and Dr. Richardson’s Dicti- 
onary, published in England and _ pirated 
in the United States, both works of great 
labour, merit, and expense, a single num- 
ber costing, he believed, three or four 
guincas. ‘Chus, in one case, the American 
work was sold so cheap here, that it was 
superseded by the English edition, and in 
the other the English work was sold so 
cheap in the United States, that it was 
entirely superseded by the American edi- 
tion. The principal cause of this evil was, 
that no sooner were works in the press, 
than attempts were made through the 
means of bribery, sometimes to a consider- 
able amount, to obtain copies of them from 
persons engaged in the printing depart- 
ment, for the purpose of having them 
pirated in another country. One of the 
last of Sir Walter Scott’s works had actu- 
ally been purloined in sheets here. and 
published in the United States before 
it was published in London. It was pi- 
rated and sent to France in the same way, | 
and published there also before the Lon- 
don edition appeared. These were facts 
which showed that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, in justice to our own authors 
and to those of foreign countries, that some 
check should be put to the present system. 
Why should they afford protection to works 
of industry and art, and refuse it to 
works of genius, devoted to literary and 
scientific pursuits? Their doing so would 
not be only unjust towards the authors, 
but directly against our own interest. 
America, and many of the European 
States, had turned their attention to the 
subject of late. In France and Germany 
commissioners had been appointed upon 
the law of copyright, and in the United 
States a committee of inquiry. The com- 
missioners in France and Germany said, 
that they felt the inconvenience arising 
from the publication of their works in 
other countries, but that while they 
sought to protect their own authors, they 


should also afford protection to omeage 
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authors. Therefore, in order to obtain 
protection for ourselves abroad, it was 
necessary to hold out the prospect of protee- 
tion in this country to the authors of other 
countries. The mode of doing this was not 
very simple. It would not do, in his opinion, 
to pass one general law, based upon the 
principle of our own law of copyright, 
beeause the law of copyright varied so 
much in different countries. In France, 
for instance, it was limited for a certain 
period ; in Germany it was also limited, 
and for different periods; at Frankfort 
to ten years, and in Prussia to thirty: 
and in the United States it was limited 
toa much less period. What he proposed 
then by this Bill was to empower the 
Crown, by treaty with forcign states, to 
grant to foreign authors the same degree 
of protection and for the same number of 
vears, that those states were willing to 
afford by treaty to our authors. That 
was to say, supposing a treaty to be made 
with France, by which mutual protection 
to copyright was aflorded for a period of 
twenty years, it would be competent for 
the Crown, acting of course by the Privy 
Council, to take steps against the surrep- 
titious introduction of editions of foreign 
works published in violation of the copy 
right. After consulting the opinions of 
many competent judges, that appeared to 
him to be the best principle upon which 
to proceed. The moment the Bill passed, 
they would endeavour, by convention with 
other countries, to adopt the principle of 
reciprocal copyright. Communications 


| were already being made on the subject, 


and he thought, when they should have 
the power of carrying the machinery of this 
Bill into effect, they would not find much 
difficulty in concluding arrangements under 
it with foreign states. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to provide for interna- 
tional copyright. 

Mr. Milnes thought the measure of the 
right hon. Gentleman might be easily car- 
ried into operation with countries with 
which our relations were very clear and 
simple—such as America ; but he doubted 
the possibility of its operation with Euro-« 
pean countries, because, by any such 
agreement as it proposed, we should be 
greatly the gainers, and it would conse- 
quently be very difficult, if indeed possi- 
ble, to induce them to submit to the terms 
of the proposal. Everybody knew that 
the circulation of English books in France 
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was much more extensive than that of 
French books in England, and it was very 
unlikely, therefore, that any such agree- 
ment, an agreement which, would, un- 
doubtedly be most unpopular with the 
book trade in Paris, would be entered 
into by the French government. He was 
of opinion that the experiment should be 
first made with some such country as 
America,becausethere, there would becom- 
paratively no difficulty to contend with, 

Sir I. Inglis said, that whatever might 
be the relative claims for protection of me- 
chanical and literary pursuits, he was of 
opinion that the right hon, Gentleman and 
his colleagues would find it extremely 
difficult to carry this measure into effect. 
He thought the more obvious course 
would have been to have asked other 
countries to pass in their respective legis- 
Jatures, bills of an analogous nature before 
they proceeded upon a general principle, 
which left the reciprocity all on one side. 
The cases of piracy mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman might have been 
provided against by a course which Sir 
Walter Scott had himself adopted with 
his Life of Napoleon. He sent it over 
himselfin sheets to Germany and France, 
and thus protected the copyright of the 
work in this country. That course was 
still open toauthors. Nothing but an in- 
terest, which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not shown, would induce the govern- 
ments of France, Germany, and the United 
States, to concur in the arrangement pro- 
posed by this bill. He readily admitted 
that the subject was a good one, and that 
they ought, as far as possible, to afford 
that protection to indigenous authors which 
for many years they were deprived of by 
foreign countries ; but he was of opinion 
that the right hon. Gentleman by this bill 
would involve himself in a series of diffi- 
culties from which it would be no easy 
matter to get free. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have first represented, by 
the ordinary course of communication with 
foreign states, the feelings of her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject. 

Lord John Russell thought, that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite had taken a mis- 
taken view of the question. Surely France 
would be greatly benefitted, if the intro- 


duction into this country of the works of | 


her authors, printed in Brussels, were pro- 
hibited ; while, on the other hand, it would 
be a very great advantage to us, to have a 
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pirated editions of English works. His 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Inglis) objected to 
the introduction of this measure, without 
having first negociated on the subject with 
other countries; but until they adopted 
some such measure, they would have 
nothing to offer, and it was much 
more probable, that their negotiations 
would be attended with success if they 
were enabled to show that they had 
something to give in return. This bill, he 
trusted, would have the effect of prevent- 
ling piracy, at all events in France, Ger- 
many, and America, It had been stated 
that Sir Walter Scott took measures to 
prevent his privilege of copyright from 
being interfered with in France, and that 
the same means of precaution were open 
to every other author; but what were the 
means that that celebrated individual had 
adopted ? He was merely in the habit of 
sending over proof sheets, so as to secure 
the sale of one impression at all events ; 
thus his edition entered the French mar- 
ket sooner than that of a publisher, who 
had to wait till a perfect copy could be 
procured from England. He need scarcely 
observe, that this was an advantage so 
trifling as not materially to affect the ar- 
gument. Sir Walter Scott possessed no 
other advantage. 

Lord Mahon said, he was very glad to 
find that the attention of her Majesty’s 
Government had been drawn to the sub- 


Copyright. 


ject, for it was one of very great import- 


ance, not only as rerarded the interests of 
authors, but those of the public. One 
example he would mention to illustrate the 
extent to which the feelings, reputation, 
and’property, of authors were affected by 
the present state of the law. There was, 
as probably many Members knew, a con- 
tinuation of Sir James Mackintosh’s his- 
torical work, which proved very inferior to 
the original both in style and sentiment. 
The whole work, or rather the two works, 
commencement and continuation, were 
published in France, the fact being sup- 
pressed that the latter part was by another 
The practical ques- 
tion, however, now before the House was 
this—how could redress be obtained ? It 
appeared to him that the difficulty lay 
much more in negotiation with foreign 
states, than in legislation in that House ; 
he reeretted, therefore, that the noble 
Lord, the Seer tary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was not then in his place, in order 


stop put to the publishing in France of | that the House might be informed if any 
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negotiations respecting 


taken place with the United States of 
America. He repeated his apprehension 
that there would be great difficulty in ne- 


gociating with foreign powers on a matter 
of this nature. How, for example, did 
they propose to manage with Switzerland ? 
If upon the principle of a quid pro quo, it 
must fail, for the simple reason, that there 
were no Swiss books published in England, 
and therefore had nothing from 
to abstain that could make our 


We which 
abstinence 

The fact 
was, that Switzerland was a country pecu- 
liarly barren in literature, and'let hon, Mem- 
bers recollect, that proportion as they 
diminished piracy aris and 
they 
at Berne, unless previous negotiations with 
Switzerland gave protection to 
books, and of this he hardly entertained a 
hope. He apprehended, that with 
Germany the difficulty would be consider- 
able, much greater than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite expected. He believed, that 
amongst the German States themselves 
there was no international copyright; they 
had agreement amongst themselves, 
and how could they be expected to enter 


a compensation to the Swiss. 


in 
at P 
it encouragement at Geneva o1 


Brussels, 
OAave 


English 


also, 


ho 


into conventions with other countries ? 


Austria, Bavaria, and Prussia had each a 
law of copyright different from the others 
——~If they felt so slight an interest in th 
matter that they could come to no agree- 
ment with each other, what chance was 
there that they would make a sacrifice t 
protect themselves from so distant a dan- 
ger as that some German works might be 
published in England ? hese, he ob- 
served, were a few of the practical difhi- 
culties which suggested th sana stolh 


rot state them with any 
feeling of hostility towards the bill; quite 
the contrary; he should be most happy to 
give it his support if, on perusal, he 
consistently meanwhile, h« 


mind, but he did 1 


could 


do so; in the 


wished to obtain all the information he 
could as to the state of the negotiations on 


the subject. 


If | 
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this subject had | extreme protection the publisher would be 


tempted to set too high a price upon his 
books; he thought, therefore, that so 
serious an interference with the interests 


| of the public ought not to be hazarded 


difficulties in the proposec 


| pass such a bill, 


| 


without a ve ry minute and ample i inquiry. 
He confessed he saw as many practical 
1 arrangement as 
Lord opposite. He would 
ask, how did they propose to look after all 
the pirated editions? Would they search 
the baggage of every traveller to see what 
books he was bringing r home for 
use or that of his fri nds? Ile was by no 
r that the House had a right to 
at the same time that he 
was not then prepared to oppose its mere 
introduction. In the absence of the hon. 
and learned Member 
should wish to avoid making any observa- 
tions upon his intended measure, but he 
understood that he proposed to carry the 
rights of authorship far beyond anything 
that had eve) been known. Sup- 
posing that carried, surely it 
would not be just to give to foreign pub- 
lishers increased advantages not previously 
According 


did the noble 


his own 


means clea 


for Reading, he 


before 


measure 


enjoyed by our own authors. 


ito his understanding of the measure now 


| relgners 


it would to fo- 


rights not yet enjoyed by Eng- 


before the House, rive 


lishmen., It was his deliberate opinion, 
| that if advautages of that sort were ex- 
itended to French books, it would be a 
| rreat injury to the reading public of Eng- 
| land, 

| Mr, Goulburn confessed, that he felt 
| consider ible difficulty as to the mode in 
| which the objects of the bill were to be 


} not 


the 
ist forcibly was the ques- 
tion whether, in the event of England 
binding by means of a convention 
with France, that country was to be bound 
to ( selvium, the 


carried out; and one of 


struck him the m¢ 


points which 


itself 


receive books from 


| copyrights of which belonged to England, 
| but which had been improperly printed 


| elsewhere, 
| to bind itself 
| unless from France itself. 


Mr, Warburton observed, that though 
he had heard so much about the interests 
of authors, he still could not help recol- | 
lecting that there was a reading public, 


and that the diffusion of cl 

P ] . . 
good books was one of the greatest public 
benefits that could be conferred. The 
effect of smuggling was to prevent the 
manufacturer from setting too high a price 


upon his goods, By these 


leap editions of 


measures of 


and also whether England was 
to receive no French books, 
That was one 
of the greatest difficulties which suggested 
itself to his mind, for those who, for the 


| benefit of their own trade, pirated the works 


of others, would take care to mark the 
work which they published with the name 
of the country from which it originally 
proceeded, so that the whole work would 
bear the strongest resemblance to the 


original, and the greatest difficulty would 
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be found in distinguishing the spurious | 


from the genuine editions. With respect 
to the United States, he felt that a question 
would arise as to how far the Government 
of that country would feel itself empowered 
to introduce any law by which a custom 
which had existed so long would be re- 
strained or removed. In this country the 
Acts of Parliament were necessarily bind- 
ing on all parties, but how far Congress 
could pass a law which should bind all the 
states, was a matter which must be 
sidered. It would be unjust that 


con- 


this 


{Marcu 20} 


country should bind itself to adopt and | 


carry Out any principle of this kind, except 
on a system of reciprocity, and that system 
must therefore be established to the fullest 


extent before any engagement was entered | 


into. 
his mind, and on which the right hon. 
Gentleman had not explained his views— 
he meant that of the publication of transla- 
tions of works which should 
either country. Now, he apprehended 
that the law would not include 
this description. The translator 
expended his time and his labour, and his 
talents in the work of translation, 
be unjust that he should not be paid; but, 
at the same time, to permit the publication 
of translations would be unjust 
original inventor of the work, 
apparent that his interests would be ma- 
terially affected by means of the transla- 
tion. He had paid some attention to 
these few points, and he confessed that he 
was of that some difficulty would 
be found in giving effect to the law. He 
begged, that 
should be taken in attempting 
these difficulties, that no provision should 
be made dangerous to authors, and which 
might turn out to be inoperative. 


Oplbion, 
i 


however, to suggest, 


Mr. Wakley was of opinion, that such a | 


measure as the present should be preceded 
by the fullest and most ample inquiry 
before it was adopted. He should like to 
learn what literary man had ever lost any- 


thing, or had complained that his interests | 


had suffered, by his works having been 
pirated. When any person wrote a book, 


he wrote it for the English people, and for | 
the purposes of his country, and he never 


reflected on what might be effected by its 
being published ina foreign country. Dr. 
Arnott was a man who had written many 
excellent works which had been widely 
read through England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and which had since found their way 


Another point presented itself to | 


cases of 


having | 


appear In 


it would | 
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nited States. le should like to 
have him before a Committee, 
that he might be asked in what light he 
regarded the publication of his works in 
America, and he knew that he was the last 
man who would make any complaint upon 
the subject ; addi- 
fame obtained by his 
works being widely known would do much 
in favour of any which he might subse- 
quently publish, and would, therefore, in- 
crease his profit and reward. The 
rule we apply to all 


would 


into the | 
in order 


for he was sure that the 


tional which he 


same 
and he 
n what circumstances did 
the necessity for the preseut measure pro- 
He must repeat his anxious 
desire that the right ba utleman would 
not object to the subject being thoroughly 
investigated by a Committe “the 
by the 

Mr. Wynn would 


tions to the House 


yuld cases: 


ask, fro 


ceed at all ? 


\ before the 
bill was adopted House. 
otier a tew observa- 
upon the subject of 
this bill. With ree “id to the suggestions 
hich had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Bridport, that all the labour of the 
author, and the expense of the original 


publication of a work ought not to be con- 
sidered, bunt that the advantage of the 
| public was alone to be regarded, he must 


to the | 
and it was | 


care | 
to get rid of 


| 
{ 


say, that if that were acted upon, all copy- 
right would be at an end. No reward 
would be afforded to the author, and all 
books which were published might be ob- 


tained after a_ short delay, at a price 
a fair profit on the expense of print- 
ing and paper. favourable he 
might be to the | rinciple of the bill of the 
ight hon. Gentleman, he could not but 
think that the difficulties which would pre- 
sent themselves to its beine carried fairly 
into execution would be very great. 
Whatever treaty might be entered into 
between En and France, Belgium 
might print the books so like the originals 
as to defy all attempts to discover the 
difference, and he hardly knew how this 
was to be remedied. It was true this 
imitation was not now 
then the necessity for it 
there was no inter- 
national copyright. As an instance of the 
success with which the practice might be 
adopted, he would mention the case of 
The Edinburgh Review, which was now 
printed at Paris, by Messrs. Galignani, 
who, however, it was true, attached his 
own name to it,and so strongly resembled 
the original, that except on reference to 
the title-page, the distinction would not 


TIVINe 
However 


rland 


precise species of 
carried on35 but 
did not exist, for 
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be discovered. At the same time he was 
most ready and willing to vote the ex- 
periment be tried, hoping for a successful 
result. At the same time he must repeat 
that he was afraid the scheme would prove 
impracticable or at least fruitless, With 
regard to the question of the translation 
of works, he must confess that 
not like to see any law 
would fetter the transmission o 


introduced which 
f literature 


and of discoveries in science from one 
country to another: but of course some 
specific regulation on this subject would 


form one of the details of the bill, 

Mr. Hume agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport in the arguments whi 
he had advanced, that the interests of the 
public should be considered rather 
those of one individual. The public 
already benefitted much by the introduc- 
tion of cheap 
recent years, and he would ask the Hous 
how these chea ip public had heen 
produced ? Formerly whenever a person 
went to the Contin¢ 
of bringing home 


| 7 
nad 
copies of various works in 
atior S 


nt he was in the habit 


with him a 


nba of 
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the Member 


he should | 


bd ? 
} ternational cop) righ te 


their piracies upon English works, but it | 


was now found that those copies were in- 
correct ; and, in consequence, publications 
equally cheap had been peeonaitg into 
England. Added to this, however, there 
were certain matters in the book ape vide and 
in the mode which it was conducted 
which must be inquired into before any 
means could be adopte d to remedy the 
defects in the law of international copy- 
right. He should be happy to see a_ bill 
passed which would give edividuidéa very- 
thing to which they were entith d: but the 
injustice which might be done to society 
at large must be considered before any suc h 
bill was agreed to. Difficulties had been 
stated which, he thought, it would be im- 


1 
] 
I 


uy 
'y 


possible to remedy. He should be glad if 


means could be taken to remove them, but 
he had no idea that it was possible. 

Mr, Poulett Thomson, in reply, admitted, 
that the subject was attended with great 
difficulties, but he had felt it his duty to 
endeavour to grapple withthem. If those 
difficulties were found to be insuperable, 
his Bill would not possibly do any harm, for 
it would only become a dead letter ; but it 
was only by a bill of this kind, that we 
could be put in a position to endeavour to 
overcome the difficulties in question. He 
confessed that he anticipated more difficulty 
from the United States than from any 
other country ; but with reference to what 


had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 





| clally with England, on 


join in the 
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for the University of Cam 
bridge, that the Government could not 
make any regulation as to copyrights which 
would extend to all the states, he would 
state that the power was specially reserved 
to the Government, and was not left in the 
hands of the states. Therefore, if the 
United States pleased to enter into any 
arrangement on the subject, it 
fectly competent for them to do so. With 
regard to the difficulties suggested in the 
case of Germany, he would state that last 
autumn, at a Dict held at Frankfort, the 
subject was referred to, and a law was 
passed for the Government of the German 
states, by which a law of general copyright 
was adopted, and articles were passed in 
order to enable the Governments to enter 
into a tre aty \ ith foreign powers, and espes 
r, le 


was pcre 


the subject ot Ine 
was reason 

therefore, that in France and 
Germany the plan proposed would ! 


] ] , wa eten Pik 
cessiul. It would be c xeceding ly desirable 


] There 
to believe, 
e Suc- 


that arrangements should first be made 
with two or three states, in order that 
others might then view the advantages to 


| larswar fy the n WT 
2 aerived trom the measure. 


Leave c1ye il. 


Poor-LAW—FRERDOM Ol! Worsuip. | 
Mr. Langdale, in rising to bring forward 
the motion of which he had given notice, 
assured the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, that he was not 
actuated by the slightest hostility to the 
New Poor-laws, his object simply being 
that the 19th clause should be carried into 
effect, so as to secure religious freedom in 
the workhouse by allowing the poor, who 
had the means within their reach, to 
attend their own places of worship on the 

Sabbath d; Ay. It was chiefly with respect 
to those who agreed with him in reli gious 
opinions, who “could not conscientiously 

worship of those of another 
communion, being 
incurring moral guilt to attend mass on 
Sunday,—it was chiefly with reference to 
Roman Catholics that he had been in- 
duced to bring the matter forward. In 
most cases he was ready to admit, 
especially in the metropolis, and gener ally 
in large towns, no ground for objection 
existed — Dissentersbe ingallowed to attend 
their own places of worship. Butsome ex- 
ceptions existed, and he feared they might 
be drawn into cases of persecution. In 
St. Martin’s parish, Westminster, he be- 
lieved full permission was given to the 


bound under pain of 
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Members of diflerent religious persua 
sions to attend what place of worship 
same permis 
to Cheltenham. 


they pleased; but the 
was not extended 
Roman Catholic inmates of the workhouse 
there, had repeatedly made ap) 
be allowed to attend their own chapel, 
but their application had continually been 
although the chapel w situat 
five m 
He could not conecive what 





| ¢ ’ 
MCatliOln | 


refused 
within 


house. 


walk of the \ 


mutes 
sible reason there could be for imp 
such a restriction on the poor of th 
well conducted tOWn. Th re Wa 

case he would m« 
dire ct religious pe rse¢ 
of Hull the children we separated f 
their parents; indeed they wer 

in two different houses. Two Cat 
children were taken to their own place of 


worship; the Poor-law Comm 


objected declaring it to bea di 
tion of the law. yf pect b} 
merchant offered to conduct tl 


mass and take them back to 
house in 
refused, stating that he himself t 

children in the morning to the Established 
Church, in the afterno 


1 ‘ ' 
the afternoon: but the rover 


ne nm to 
chapel, and those who did not cl t 
co there must stay within the il}s } 
the poor Catholic children, while tl 
companions were at church, h beer 
bs 


subjected to a species of solitary 
finement. This was a direct instances 
religious persecution. He did not object 
to the adoption of rules to insure regu 
larity in the workhouse, but he 
they were not prepared to add this most 
severe of all conceivable tests, that a 
on entering the workhouse 
the practice of his religion 
of obtaining some practical r 
tion on this subject he begged 
“That it be an instruction to th: 
law Committee to inquire how far the 
regulations of 
sioners have been compatible with the 
inmates of workhouses attending their 
respective places of worship on the Sab- 
bath-day, and to inquire and report how 
provision may be made for securing to all 
such inmates the of attendin: 
divine service according to their res} 
tive creeds.” 

Mr. C. Lushington seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Lord John Russell said, that this was a 
question which had been partially inquired 
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Mr. O'Connell thought, that every per- 
son who was unfortunately obliged to be- 
come the inmate of a workhouse ought to 
be entitled asa matter of right to attend 
at the place of religious worship of the 
sect to which he belonged. If the pauper 
abused that right, then it might be taken 
away from him; but if he did not, he 
ought to have the right clearly and dis- 
tinctly defined. He considered it to be a 
matter of great importance, that among 
the inmates of our workhouses 
feeling should be encouraged. 
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: He sub- 
mitted to the House whether it would not 


a religious | 
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the breast of any workhouse governor, or 
of any guardian, to debar the paupers 
from going to their respective places of 
religious worship. He was perfectly satis- 
fied with what had fallen from the noble 
Secretary for the Home Department ; and 
he would, with the permission of the 
House, withdraw his motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Ecclesiastical Courts. 


Ecerrsrastican Courts.| Mr. Barron 
moved for leave to bring ina Bill to con- 


| solidate the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 


| 


be advisable, if this instruction were un- | 


necessary, to add the name of Mr. Lang- 
dale to the Poor-law Committee, in order 
that this subject be fully investigated. 

Lord John Russell said, that there were 
at present three Gentlemen on the Poor- 
law Committee who never attended any 
of its sittings. If the Member for 
Knaresborough would consent to serve, 
he should readily propose to put his name 
upon the Committee. 

Mr. G. Knight said, that 
perience of a very large 
believed that the noble 


hon. 


from his ex- 
workhouse, he 
Lord was pc rfectly 
apprehending that 
would arise from 
mission to the 
leave them on under the pre- 
tence that they wished to go to their dit- 
ferent pli ices Of religious worship. 

Mr. Langdale, in reply, stated, that the 
instances which he had cited had been 
given to him by Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, and he had no doubt that they were 
correct He had looked throuzh the re- 
ports of the Poor-law Committee, and 
did not find that this subject had been 
much inquired into until the last report. 
In that report, he found that the hon, 
Member for Leeds had asked Mr. Power, 
the Assistant-Commissioner, ‘* Do you let 
the paupers go out of the workhouse on 
Sundays, to their respective 
worship ?” And the answer was, “ Some- 
times we do; sometimes we do not.” He 
was then specifically asked, ‘‘ Do you let 
the Roman Catholic paupers leave the 
workhouse on a Sunday, to go to their 
chapels?” and the answer was, “I have 
always thought that this question, as to 
the Roman Catholics, was a difficult ques- 
tion, and that it would some time or other 
arise.” He (Mr. Langdale) said, “ the 
sooner it arose the better.” All that he 
wanted was, that it should not be left in 


granting a general per- 


inmates of workhouses to 


Sundays, 


mischief 


places of 


j 


| become of the Bill, 


| troduced by the hon. 





| courts in Ireland. 


Mr. Goulburn availed himself of the 
Opportunity to ask the noble Lord at the 


| head of the Home Department what had 


which had been intro- 
duced some time ago by her Majesty's 
Ministers for the purpose of regulating 
and consolidating the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts in England. If her 
Majesty's Ministers were not prepared to 
bring in sucha Bill for England, what prob- 
able chance of success was there for such 
a Bill affecting Ireland? How could the 
noble Lord give his assent to the Bill in- 
Member for Water- 
ford, when he was not prepared to intro- 
a similar Bill for England? But 
perhaps the noble Lord was prepared to 


duce 


|take up the subject so far as regarded 


Eneland ? 

Lord John Russell rose for the purpose 
of answering the question which had just 
been put to him by the right hon, Gentle- 
man opposite. The Bill respecting the 


jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts in 


England, had certainly occupied the at- 
tention of her Majesty’s Ministers for a 
considerable time, and when last noticed 
in Parliament, was under the considera- 
tion of the House of Lords. The Bill 
was much considered in that House; 
various suggestions were offered for its 
improvement; and beyond a doubt it 
was amended in many parts. Still, it 
was the general opinion in that House, 
that the Bill ought not to be proceeded 
with, except a Bill for the better discipline 
of the clergy could be carried at the same 
time. The frame of such a Bill had been 
drawn out, but he must candidly confess 
that he was not entirely satisfied with the 
measure proposed, and the Bill for the 
better discipline of the clergy was, in con- 
sequence, postponed. There were other 
bills under the consideration of Govern- 


ment relating to ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
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one of which he intended immediately to 
bring forward. When those bills were 
disposed of, the Government would pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a Bill for 
regulating and consolidating the various 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions of the country, 
and would introduce a Bill for the better 
discipline of the clergy. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that it was not 
likely that either House of Parliament 
would pass this Bil] for Ireland without 
knowing what was intended as to the two 
sills respecting the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions and the better discipline of the clergy 
in England. 
Leave given. 


Cuurcu or Encianp.] Lord John 
Russell moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to carry into effect, with certain modifica- 
tions, the fourth report of the Church 
Commissioners. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the noble Lord 


could not surely be intending, at a period | 


{Marcu 20} 








of the night within a quarter ofan hour of | 


the usual time of adjournment, 
o'clock, to introduce a measure designed 
to effect various extensive and important 
changes in the constitution of the Church. 
Lord John Russell thought, there was 
no necessity for being so delicate as his 
hon. Friend opposite seemed to think 
proper, since the measure he proposed to 
introduce was originally recommended by 
a church commission appointed by thi 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for ‘Tam- 
worth, and of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and other Members of his adminis- 
tration were Members. After the right 
hon. Baronet retired from oftice, several 
Members of the present Government sat 
on the Commission, the clerical Members 
of which continued the same. On the 
report made by that Commission, a bill 
formerly introduced into the House was 
founded; and he now proposed to bring 
in a measure nearly similar in its provi- 
sions. He did not think it too much to 
ask leave, even if the time were an hour 
later, to introduce a bill founded on such 
authority, because he did not think that 
the House could at any time refuse to en- 
tertain such a bill, and allow it to be 
printed, in order that its principle might 
be fairly considered. The measure was 
founded on the fourth report of the 
Church Commissioners, the 
which he proposed to recite in the pre- 
amble. Some alterations had been made 


whole of 


twelve 


ada 
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in a further draft of the report, which he 
proposed to embody in the Bill; but 
these had been chiefly adopted at the 
request of the deans and chapters; and 
therefore he did not think they could 
be fairly objected to by the House. He 
was not now about to repeat the 


] louse > 


State- 


; : : : 
ments he had made to the when 


the former Bill was brought in, which had 
now been nearly three years before the 
pt blie. The chicf alteration made by the 
Commissioliers on reconsideration was, to 
recommend that itrona instead of 
being taken from the deans and chap- 
ters ind Piven to the b shops at once, 


reserved to the deans and 
as any person belong- 
ter remained alive. This 
ulteration had been made in compliance 
with the desire of the deans and chapters, 


_ 


and no objec tion, he thought, could fairly 
The 
draft of this further report to which he al- 
luded was prepare d, when, in consequence 
of circumstances which he need not men- 
tion, the meetings « 
broken off, and at 


be made to the Bill on that account. 


f the Commission were 
last the Commission 
f the de- 
mise of the Crown. He did not now in- 
tend to bring in a bill containing word for 
, or letter for letter, the propositions 
of the Church There 
were two points on which he proposed to 
The first 

10 were to carry 
the act into effect. According to the 
act reculating the incomes of the bishops, 


came to an end In cor sequence 


Commissioners. 


t 
if I 


» those recommendations. 
} 


regarded the persons wl 


certain official 
together with those irchbishops and | ishops 
( riginally named, were appoint d 
sioners for that purpose. As this Bill would 
confer great power ove! the administration 
Church, it seemed 
number of Commis- 
\ complaint 
had been made to him, that the number 
which he pro- 
posed, in some respect, to remedy. He 


persons holdin stations, 


y 


Commis- 


of the property of the 
to him right, that th 
sioners should be incre ised. 


of laymen was too great, 


proposed, that the Crown should have 


power to nominate five persons to sit on 
the Commission, of whom three should be 
Members of the Church of Enel ind. This 
be, but need not 
He proposed, 


power which m oht { 


was a 
necessarl by be CXe°rcise i. 
likewise, that there should be some limit 
to the 
members of the chapters, as there was now 
by Act or Parliament a limit to those of 
the archbishops and bishops. In the very 


de ans, and other 


incomes of the 
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few cases in which the incomes of deans 
exceeded 2,000/., he proposed that the 


surplus should be set apart to the augmen- | 


tation of small livings, and in the few in- 


stances where that of a canon or pre- 


bendary exceeded 1,000/,, that the sur- 
plus should be devoted to the same ob- 
ject. These were the only modifications 
of any consequence affecting the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners whicl 
he should propose; the rest of the Bill 
was to carry into « Hect th val pl 

posals of those Commis ioners, which, in 
their opinion, would tend very much to 
the augmentation of small livings, and th 
increase of religious instruction in popu- 


lous places, where there was now a v 
ereat deficiency. When the Bill 

be read a second time, he would go 
generally into the subject of the reforms 
proposed or effected by this and other 
measuresin the constitution of the Church; 
and he would then be happy to meet his 
hon. Friend, the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in considering the whole 
question. The noble Lord ‘moved for 
leave to bring in the Billi as above. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought, bis noble 
Friend was almost the only Minister who 
would not, under the circumstances, have 
either made a fuller statement to the 
House, or made it at a more seasonable 
hour. The objections he entertained 
against the Bill, announced by the noble 
Lord, were, perhaps, stronger than those 
he had felt against the Bill he had 
brought in last year. He could never 
be reconciled to a bill, hostile to the 
constitution, perhaps to the existence of 
the Church, by any acquiescence in the 
spoliation of ecclesiastical property, vhich 
might be obtained by any boon offered in 
the measure toa particular class of pro- 
prietors, Tle felt it his duty to declare, 
as strongly as he could, his decided and 
unalterable aversion to the Bill. It was, 
in itself, injurious, and was one of a series 
of measures opposed to the best interests 
of the Church. 

Mr. Gladstone hoped, that before the 
second reading of this Bill, ample time 
would be given for consideration, as the 
question involved was ove of daily in- 
creasing interest, and required the most 
mature deliberation. 

Leave given. 
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, 
| MINUTES. Petitions presented. By Mr. Barnes, from 
five parishes in Yorkshire, for alterations in the Factory 
t—By Sir A, DALRYMPLe, from Brighton, complain- 
ing of the operation of the Poor-laws.—by Mr. Gipson, 
from Ipswich, by Mr. Morris, from Carmarthen, from 
West Mal » al other plac in Kent, by Mr. HopGEs, 
by Mr. Bi gE, by Mr. Hawks, from Walworth, from 
C ( ms in Lambeth, and by Mr. PRotHEROE, and 
Mr. Lt VGToNn, from vari places, for the abolition 
f N ) Apprenticeship.—By Mr. MONEYPENNY, from 
Rye, against incl that B igh in the Boundary 
Bill.—By Mr. Broruenron, from Owners of Cottage 

ins i; nst t Rating of Tenements Bill; from 
{ ( Y ition of B pu 1 Oldham-road, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, for the abolition of Negro Apprentieeship.— 
Mir. M. 1 Lips, from Manch r, to the same efiect. 

By Lor Db f: 1 Du » from the 

i t f | rkeithing, and 
! he M 1 ‘Town Council of the borough of 
Stirling, against additional Endowments to the Church 
f Scotland—By Mr. Wak Ley, from the Working Men 
f Green for Universal Suffrage, repeal of the Corn- 
l Sh Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot; from Pres- 


and from the Work- 
Men’s Association in Middleton, for a mitigation of 


! 
m, in favour of Universal Suffrage ; 





the sentence on t Glasgow Cotton-spinners.—By Mr. 





ters, praying for an equalization of 





1 from his Constituents, to in- 
into the present mode of 


nmediate inquiry 
conducting Election Committees 


OBSERVANCE OF THE Sappatu.| Mr. 
Plumptre, in moving the second reading 
of the Lord’s Day Observance Bill, said it 
was one upon which a strong and growing 
feeling existed in the country, It was a 
subject beset with difficulties, to which 
he could not consider himself fully equal, 
but he felt bound to say, that he would 
not be diverted by any taunts or sneers 
from pursuing the course on this subject 
which he should think right. The subject 
of this Bill had been before a Select Com 
mittee in 1832, to the evidence given to 
which he would refer hon. Members. The 
evidence of Mr. Chambers, the magistrate 
of Union-Hall, of this metropolis, was most 
important. He said, that much of the 
crime committed in the district in which 
he acted as magistrate arose from the non- 
observance of the Lord’s Day. The chief 
violators of the Sabbath were the bakers 
and the keepers of alehouses and _beer- 
shops. Since 1832, upto the present time, 
the observance of Sundays, he was sorry 
to say, was not much better. He held a 
report of a society established in the me- 
tropolis for the better observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and in it he found, that in 
one of the principal streets visited on a 
Sunday 219 shops were found shut and 
fifty open; in the next, thirty-four were 
shut and nineteen open; in another, 
thirty-two were shut and fifty-six open; 
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and in another, seventy-two were shut 
and ninety-seven open. This was not, he 


Observance of 


regretted to have to add, confined to the | \ 


metropolis. There was a growing feeling 
in the country for some n on this 
subject ; | 


easure 


and although during the present 


Session there were not a great number of 
petitions presented on the subject, a lar 


number, numerously sign 
sented in the last Session. f: 
before last 280,000 persons prayed t 
House for the same measut Soci 

“A : 


were forming in difierent parts 


country, and amongst the clergy 
strongest desire was evinced for legis] 


tion on the subject. In 
nature of the Bill he would say, that it 
was by no means so extensive in its ope- 
ration as former Bills. It was a Bill for 
suppressing trading on the Lord’s Day. 
It prevented the doing, 
ploying persons to do, unnecessary work 
on that day. It 
kept shut, prevented 
and markets, the receiving and delivering 
of goods, and the performing of thos 
transactions of a general nature 
were designated by the word ‘ business. 
The buying and selling of milk, the 
dressing of victuals in houses for the us¢ 
of travellers, and other indispensable ne- 
cessaries were provided for and allowed. 
If the Bill were permitted to go into Com- 
mittee he should be happy to give the 
details all that calm discussion which they 
so well merited. He would not troubl 
the House with the other points. ‘There 
were at least 100,000 
upon the canals and o 
this country who had sent forward most 
urgent petitions for relief from the present 
r 


hiring, or em 


compelled sho 
} 
l 


the hole 





1 
which 


’ 


pe rsons envane 


d 
navigable rivers of 


labour they are subjected to on the Lor 
Day. They who had prot cted the ne rroes 
should prot ct these petitioners. He 
should have been glad had the Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill on the subject, as 
he considered it a matter of the gr 
importance; for the happiness and pros- 
perity of this country were closely con- 
nected with a practical attention to the 
precepts of Christianity. 

Mr. Milnes was anxious to express his 
opinion in opposing the motion of the hon 
Gentleman, lest his reason for doing so 
might be misinterpreted. He was aware 
that public opinion was greatly excited on 
the question, and public 


atest 


Opin n was, In 


his opinion, doing more than anything the 
hon. Gentleman could effect in the way 
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pow ompelling others to work for 
th fle thought the Bill of the hon. 
Vet ent that f ind no farther; 
and there | his best sup- 
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t 
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Sir 7 t] n t hon 
Member Ir, Miln , that he was 
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person to do work or labour. 


Charity Commission 


to that no man could employ his own 
servant; but what he particularly objected 


to was, that it did not provide for those 
necessary accommodations which the poor 


man was justly entitled to on the Sabbath 


day. 


A man labouring all 


the week 


{ COMMONS} 


According | 


could not go in a stage coach fora few 
miles out of town or take a little refresh- 


ment. 


Sir S. Canning, in giving his suppori to 
the Bill, felt called on to observe, that he 
would not do so if he thought it would 
weigh heavier upon the poorer than the | 


other classes. 


The House divided :—Ayes 139; Noes 


68; Majority 71. 


List of the AYEs. 


Acland, T.D. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagge, W. 
Bailey, J. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baines, E. 

Baring, I. T. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barron, H. W. 
Bateson, Sir R 

Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G, 
Bethel, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blair, J. 

Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
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Broadley, I. 
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Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buller, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
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Burrell, Sir C. 


Byng, right hon.G.S8. 


Calcraft, J. H. 


Canning, rt. hn. Sir S. 
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Chapman, A. 
Chisholm, A. W, 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Conolly, E. 

Corry, hon. H. 
Courtenay, P. 
Craig, W. G. 
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Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Egerton, William T. 
Ellis, J. 

Estcourt, T. 
Etwall, R. 
Evans, W. 


Farnham, E. B. 
Fielden, W. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Vorbes, W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
lreshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. LI. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Halse, J. 

Harcourt, G.S. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hodgson, F’. 
Hodgson, R. 
Ilolmes, hon. A’Court 
Ifope, G. W. 
Jloustoun, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
[rton, S. 

Johnstone, H. 
Jones, J. 

Jones, W. 

Jones, T. 

Kemble, I. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, Sir EF. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, E.C. 

Litton, E. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, J. H. 
Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Macleod, R. 
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Mahon, Viscount 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, William 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 

Nicholl, John 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 

Parker, R. T. 
Pease, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pemberton, T. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Praed, W. M. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, EK 

Rice, E.R. 

Rice, rt.bn. T.S. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, L. 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 


(Ireland ). 


Round, C, G. 
Round, J 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, A. 
Spencer, hon. F’. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, V. 
Style, Sir C. 
Sugden, rt. hon. Sir FE. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Trench, Sir F. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Walker, Rt. 
Welby, G, FE. 
White, A. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
TELLERS. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
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Aglionby, H. A. 
Aglionby, Major 
Alston, R. 
Archbold, R. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G. 3. 
Berkeley, hon. I. 
Bewes, T. 

Blake, W. J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfield, W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, E. B. 
Collins, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Davies, Colonel 
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Divett, E. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Elliot, hon, John E. 
Ellice, E. 

Evans, G. 
Ferguson, R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Finch, F. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Grote, G. 

Hall, B. 

Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hayter, W. G. 
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Howard, P. H. 
Johnson, General 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, J. T. 
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Martin, J. 
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O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, Dan. 
O’Connell, John 
O’Connell, M. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Philips, M. 
Redington, T. N. 
Roche, W. 
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Salwey, Colonel 
Smith, R. V. 
Standish, C. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
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Thornley, Thomas 
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Wakley, T. 


Cnarity Commisston (IRELAND).] 


Mr. Barron 


moved 


the second reading 
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of the Charity Commissioners (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Mr. Shaw objected to having a subject 
of so important a nature hurried forward 
in sO precipitate a manner. He trusted 
that a sufficient time would be eiven for 
the consideration of the present measure 
which affected important interests in [re- 
land. He hoped that the noble Lord 
would not concur in hurrying on thi 
second reading of this Bill. 


7 


Viscount Morpeth said, that havit 


concurred in the first reading of the | 
he was not disposed to throw any obstru 
tion in the Way Oi the second iF 
However, he did t by any m 


pledged to the details of the Bill, and 
would be iappy fo coucur in any uselui 
alterations that might 
Committee. Were it not that the Go 
ment had so many inpc 
in their hands, this was 
might, perhaps, have been more proper! 
brought forward by a member of the Go- 
vernment. 

Sir £. Sugden thouvht. this wa i sub- 
ject which ought not to be brought for- 
ward by a private individual. He thought 

hat the Government were bound to show 
to the House some grounds for proceed- 
ing with this Bill. There was already a 
charity commission existing in Ireland, 
and they had heard nothing to show that 
that commission was not sufticient to do 
all that was requisite in this respect. Th 

present Bill contained a machinery which 
would coufer new and very extensive pow- 
ers. Was it intended to establish a new 
charity commission in Ireland? He was 
willing to place confidence in her Majesty’s 
Government to this extent, that if they, 
upon their resp ynsibility, asserted that 
there ought to be a new comn 
would allow the Bill to be read a nd 
time, reserving to himself the right to 
examine the provisions when the Bill was 
in Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Eachequ * Sal l, 
that in voting for the second reading, and 


thus suppurting the principle of the Bill, 





a subject whicl 


VSsion, he 


he did not feel bound to aftirm the mode | 


in which the principle was to be eesked 
out. A Committee had been appointed by 
a former Government to inquire into the 
subject, and of which Committee the noble 
Lord, the Member for South Lancashire 
(Lord Francis Eg 


| se 
| 


erton), was chairman, | 


mission in Ireland, as wel 


law relating to the subj Ck: 


1 7 
modelling and amendment. 
| 
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with great attention on the part of both 
Houses in its progress through its several 
stages. Well, then, this mis-statement of 
the effect of this Act was made the ground 
of the legislation which was proposed by 
the present Bill. He moved that the Bill 
should be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Sir G. Strickland thought, the Bill en- 
tirely uncalled for, and very likely to be 
injurious. 

Lord Worsley would not give the House 
the trouble of dividing. 

Bill withdrawn. 


Slavery Abolition Act 


IMPROVEMENT OF Common Fir tps.] 
Lord Worsley moved, that the Common 
Fields Improvement Bill be read a third 
time. He stated, that the object of the 
Bill was to provide for the enclosure of 
patches of waste land in the midst of ara- 
ble fields, which obstructed the progress of 
improvement. 

Sir E, Sugden said, it appeared to him 
that the Bill would authorise the enclosure 
of every common in England, even 
Hampstead - heath; and he, therefore, 
would recommend that, like the former, 
the Bill be withdrawn. The noble Lord’s 
purpose, which he admitted to be a legi- 
timate one, required a bill of a very differ- 
ent kind. It was wrong to attempt to 
remedy a particular mischief by a general 
enactment. 

Mr. Wakley observed, that a Committee 
would be required for the express purpose 
of investigating the merits of the various 
enclosure Bills so constantly brought be- 
fore the House. Proposals were constantly 
brought before the House, which, if 
acceded to, would close up every common 
in England. He was convinced that this 
was one of that class, and should, there- 
fore, move its postponement until the 
appointment of some such Committee. 

Third reading postponed. 


awn — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 22, 1838. 


Mrixvtes.] Bill. Reada third time:—Residence of Clergy. 
Petitions presented. By the Archbishop of York, from the 
Clergy of the city of York, for a revision of the Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths Registration Act; from the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of York, for the abolition of 
Negro Slavery; from Sheffield, for the better Observance 
of the Sabbath; and from Northallerton, for the protec- 
tion of the Established Chureh.—By the Earl of Hap- 
DINGTON, from a parish in the county of Derry, against 
the Irish system of National Education.—By Lord Brx- 
LEY; from a place in Kent, bv the Earl of Rapnor, from 
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King’s Langley, and other places, by the Marquess of 
Siico, from Newborough, Bingley, York. Eccieshall, 
Bradford, Halifax, Birkenhead, and from several Congre- 
gations of Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyan Metho- 
dists Meeting in Nottingham, and by Lord Lynpuurst, 
from Wesleyan Methodists of a place in Cheshire, and 
| from seven different Congregations of Wesleyan Metho- 
} cists Meeting in various parts of Liverpool, for the aboli 

tion of Negro Apprenticeship. 


SLAVERY ABOLITION Act AMEND- 
MENT Bixtt.] Lord Glenelg moved the 
| Order of the Day for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House 
}on the bill for amending the Act for the 
| Abolition of Slavery. 

On the first clause, 

The Marquess of Sligo said, that he 
wished to propose an amendment and to 
take that opportunity of stating the grounds 
for the change, in his opinion, regarding 
the immediate abolition of negro slavery. 
When he had been first consulted by those 
humane persons, who had latterly taken 

| the lead in endeavouring to abolish slavery 
altogether, and who had solicited him to 
join them in that important object, he 
had felt it his duty not to adopt that 
course, because he believed, that it would 
|be perfectly impracticable to carry any 
| measure of that nature this Session, and 
he considered that a fruitless attempt to 
do so would only excite the expectations 
of the negro population, and might lead to 
the worst results. He had determined, 
therefore, to amend, as far as he could by 
legislative enactments, the condition of the 
negroes. He had, however, been induced 
to change his opinion in consequence of 
communications which he had received 
from various parts of the West-India 
islands, some extracts from which he 
would read to their Lordships. The 
noble Marquess read several passages 
from the letters of planters, special magis- 
trates, and others, in which the writers 
stated ‘ that the cat-o’-nine-tails was in 
great demand; that flagellation was the 
order of the day; and he instanced a case 
in which a negro had received 517 lashes 
on account of a trifling theft,” and ex- 
pressed themselves apprehensive of the 
worst consequences if the total emancipa- 
tion of the negro were not accomplished this 
year. The noble Marquess also read a 
short extract from the message of Sir Evan 
M’Griggor,and expressed himselfdelighted 
that such a should have been 
sent: but said, that at the same time he 
held it to be impossible, after that mes- 
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sage, that the negroes could be contented 
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with anything less than an entire and | 
complete liberation. The question had 
already been stirred in all the islands, and 
he could tell their Lordships that there was 
not a petition presented-—not a meeting in 
Kxeter Hall—of which the negroes did not 
hear. He would only add, that he did 
not preach what he would not practise ; 
for he could assure them that no remnant 
of slavery should exist on his estate aft 
the Ist of August next; the neg 


Slavery Abolition, &c. 


s et 1} 
roes shouid 


henceforth only have a claim to bi 
gratitude for their past services. rh 
noble Marquess concluded by moving that 
the following words be added to ce] | 
—‘* Provided always, and be it enacted, 


that the labours of the negroes shall ter- 
minate not later than twelve on Friday.” 
This would add ‘atly to the negro’s 
comfort. It enable him to go t 
market on the Friday ind it would leave 
him the whole of Saturday for the culti- 
vation of his patch of 
Amendment agreed to 
The clauses of the bill were read and | 
agreed to. 
On the motion that the chairman report 
progress, 
The Marquess of Vorthampton ros for | 
the purpose of congratulating their Lord 


y 
} 
j 
4 


woul 


vround, 


ships on the progress of the bill. It was 
a common remark that the world was 


daily growing worse, but he thought that 
the public feeling which had been expres- | 
sed in this country on the subject of the 
slave trade, and the prompt and prope 





convince the West-Indian planters that 
the British British 
people were determined to protect the ne- 
groes from injustice and oppression; and 
those who were engaged in the slave trade, 


Government and the 


that they were resolved to take measures to 
put a stop to that nefarious traffic. 
negroes themselves must feel grateful for 
this interference in their behalf, and would 


mr) 
i ive 
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no doubt prove their gratitude by their 
future conduct. There was, also, another 
party who could not regard but with in- 


terest and thankfulness this act of the Im- 


1 { ‘ + . 
perial Legislature of Great Britain—he 
meant the people of Africa, a quarter of 


the world whence vast numbers of unh ppy 


victims had been continually draughted 


to supply the demands of the abominable 
insatiable system of n¢ 


' oro slavery. 
He would take th 


present opportunity of 
h ¢ outa suggestion for the consider- 
i of her Majesty’s Government and of 
their Lordships generally. Perhaps one 
chicf causes why the attempts 

: 
hitherto made to put down the slave trade 
had been inefficient was the jealousy 
which existed between the various nations 
vho re equally disposed to take an 
tive part in destroying that iniquitous 


commerce ; and he would therefore suggest 
that a plan should be adopted by which a 
ibined 


(merican 


squadron of the English, French, 
Dutch should be 
eht into simultaneous operation for 


and Heets 
brou 


the purpose, and that the senior captain of 


}each fleet should take the command of the 


whole squadron in rotation for 
} 


period. 


a fixed 
rht, would 


Such a plan, he thou 
be agreeable to the respective nations, and 
successful in its results. 


The House resumed and the bill was 
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the speedy consummation of the object | ’ ota 
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which it was intended to effect. It would | ( is 


Hanp-Ltoom Weavers.] Mr. Gillon 


said, that as the Commission was now sit- 
ting to inquire into the condition of the 
Hand-loom Weavers, he would withdraw 


the motion of 


which he had given notice 

to that subject ; but before 

doine so, there were some points on which 

he wished an explanation from the right 
20-2 


vith re spect 
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hon. Gentleman, 
Board of Trade. He wished first to know 
the cause of the delay in the appointment 
of the Commission. He understood it 
was only on Tuesday last, that the Sub- 
Commissioner was to open 
sion. He, therefore, wished know the 
cause of the very great delay. In the 
next place, only one Commissioner had 
been dispatched to investigate the subject. 
Now, as weaving was widely diffused over 
the country, and as it was necessary th 
Commissioner should visit every town in 
which hand-loom weaving was carried on, 


it was not o nly necessary “for him to make 
1 


f COMMONS} 


the President of the} extent of the duties performed by the fifty- 


the Commis- | 


himself master of the subject, but also to | 
impress the people with belief that a real) 


and searching inquiry was to be made, 


If only one Commissioner should be sent, | 


the inquiry would be protracted to a very 
inconvenient length of time. These indi- 
viduals had been suffering for a long 
of years the most 
different Committees had 
the introduction of bills to ameliorate their 
condition. These bills, however, had 
always been resisted on the part of the 
Government. Now, 
was appointed, he wished no time would 
be lost in carrying the inquiry into effect. 
Another subject to which he wished to 
direct the attention of the hon. Gentle- 
man was this. He understood the Com- 
missioners in Lancashire had refused any 
allowance to witnesses for loss of time. 
He trusted they would have the 
allowing 3 compensation to thiese 
people, who were suffering the most ex- 
treme distress. He trusted the hon. 
tleman would be able to give some expla- 
nation on these points, and with that 
understanding he should be inclined to 
postpone his motion. 

Mr. P. Thomson was 
say, that the cause of delay was the difli 
culty of bringing the Gentlemen together. 
With respect to the second question, he 
was unable to give a satisfactory answer, 


sertes 


powet of 


some 


Gen- 


complic ated distress: | 
recommende d 


when a Commission | 


understood to. 


being unacquainted with the details of the | 


measure. 
The motion withdrawn, 


Suerirrs (Scortanp).] Mr, /Vallace 
rose for the purpose of moving the ap- 


| tlemen ac 
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two stipendiary substitutes, and to report 
how far it would be advisable to continue 
discharging the duty of Sheriffs in Scot- 
land. The object of his motion was to 
save a sum of money that was now taken 
out of the Consolidated Fund. The ques- 
tion did not relate solely to Scotland, but 
to the E, xchequer of the three kingdoms, 


and therefore he pray d the attention of 
the House. He shou! {be able to estab- 
lish his e satisfact ily by the docu- 
ments in his possession. He regcretted 


that the noble Lord, the Se retary for the 
Home Department, was not in his place— 
his excellent speech of last week on the 
subject of County Courts, would be found 
when examined strongly 
the statement he had to make. How 
gentlemen feel if 
their judges sat in London or Dublin, and 
had the country 
to them for adjudication ?--that was what 
he complained of as to the 
Scotland. He held in his hand a printed 
report which sbowed that the SSthuveifle of 
Seotiand did all their work by deputy. 


would English or Irish 


causes sent up from the 


There were thirty of these gentlemen, aud 


they had no less than fifty-two dk 


thus saddling the country with the expense 
of eighty-two judges. [le was not opposed 
to the salaries—he would care little for 
them—it was the system he was opposed 
to, as being a most vicious and unprinci- 
pled one—it was a cowardly one—it was 
cowardly in the extreme, a d therefore it 
was un-Scotish. What he demanded was, 
that the judges should. sit 
Court-houses, that they should not act by 
deputy, but act as all other judges did by 
sitting in an open court hearing 


puties, 


in their own 


witnesses, 
and having counsel before them to 
points of law, and so deciding the causes 
brouzht before 
manner, It was supposed by many, that 
these county judges were not well and 
amply remunerated for their labour. He 
held a report in his hand, from which he 
would 


areue 


them in a fair and open 


state to the House what these gen- 
‘tually received. From that re- 


| port, it appeared that the Sheriff of the 


county of 


pointment of a Select Committee to in- | 
quire into the nature and extent of the | 


duties performed by the thirty Stipendiary 


Sheriffs of Scotland who were paid out of | expense exceeding 1,5002. 


Aberdeen had 5902., while his 
deputy had a salary of 3792., thus sade lling 
the county with an expense of 9691. The 
Sheriff of Argyle had a salary of 5482. he 
had four deputies, and the county for 
these five gentlemen was saddled with an 
In each county 


the Exchequer; also into the nature and | in Scotland, there was more paid from the 


corroborative of 


Sheriffs of 
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public Exchequer than in the richest and 
largest county in England. In Ayr, the 
judge, who decided nothing, bad 6007. 
a-year, and the substitute 369/., and the 
whole county had 1,0292. a-year. In 
Berwick, the judge had 449/., and the 
whole county 1,065/. a-year. In Dunbar, 
the county had 1,059/. Looking through 
the whole of the counties in Scotland, 
13.429/. was received by those who did 
no duty--while, on the other hand, those 
who did the duty and had been most 
unjustly aspers¢ | by some Members of 
that House for want of knowl dge and 
integrity, whereas all the knowledee was 
on their side, received an equally large 
sum. He had observed it stated in th 
newspapers that the learned Attorney- 
General for England, himself a Scotch- 
man, scemed to think it would not be 
proper for the professional Shertfis— to 
reside permanently within the jurisdiction 
in which they were judges. If thev did 
not attend from dav to d LV to their busi- 
ness if they contented themselves mere 


with reading, 


ind abstained trom coming 
into collision with other lawyers, that wa 
wvers, they would soon 
lose their legal habits. The learned At- 
torney-General must know this was. all 
“blather.” The learned Attor: y-Ge ne- 
ral h mse lf was @in 


to say Scotch 


ployed in every Scotch 
case in the House of Lords, and therefore 
the futility of his doctrine must be seen. 
He knew this subject was not a very 


agreeable one to the House. te should 


move for a Committee ol INCuiry 5 


pledged himself that, if the Hous 
an Inquiry, it should be a short one. He 
pledged himself to show that these judges 
were not only useless, but the causes of a 
very vicious system which ought 
entirely done “away with. He ha 
doubt, also, that to abolish the ystem 
would save to the country from 14,000/, 
to 15,000/. a-year, and that there woald 
also be a better administration of justice, 
one more agreeable to the people, more 
consonant to common sense, and more 
rational. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving for a Select Committee, to n- 
quire into the nature and extent of the 
duties performed by the thirty Suipendiary 
Sheriffs in Scotland who are paid out of 
the Exchequer ; also into the nature and 
extent of the duties performed by the 
fifty-two stipendiary substitutes of the 


aforesaid sheriffs, who are also paid out of 


the Exchequer, and to report how far it 


{Marc 
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will be advisable to continue the system 


of performing by deputy the duties of 


Sheriffs in Scotland. 

The Lord Advocate understood, that thi 
Inquiry proposed by his hon. Friend 
rested on two grounds—one economy, the 


, 


other, the better administration of justice ; 


and he also said that Inquiry was necessary 


liis answer was, that inquiry had been 


} 


already made by } 


' 1 commission, which had 
reported to the House, in which report 
there was full and ample information, It 
was said, that the sheriffs did not perform 
their duties. He (the Lord Advocate) 
contended that they had uniformly pel 

formed their duties efficiently. With regard 


to the question of economy, he a 


hended that if local judges were to be 


’ 


ap} ointed, thie expe se would be freat Ine 


deed. Suppose a Gentleman to give up 
his situation to acce pt the office, he would 
require a large salary to compensate him 
for loss, and to keep substitutes. He 
could see no advantage from an i quiry 
by a Committee. It would b imMpossi le 
at this period of the session, to go through 


half the inquiry which was proposed by 
this motion. If the object of the hon. 
Member for Greenock was to have the 
present judicial system in Scotland altered, 
he oucht at once tocome forward with a 
motion on the subject, and let the matter 
be de | t once, He thoue it, how- 

, that there were no sufficient grounds 
to justify any alteration in the present 


} 


syste n, which had existed ion, and had 
of Scotland. It had been stated, that 


! te 
those sheriffs did nothing, and that then 


riven the reatest satisfaction to the people 
i ! 


othee was a sinecure. This he denied 
iltoget On ie contrary, they dis 
char ad e duties Im] $ on them in 
1 most satisfactory manner. He therefore 
felt bound to oppose the motion, and felt 


a 
confident that the House would not con- 


cur in afhrming the | posite broucht 
searenconah (Sean! j nee 
forward by bis bon. frien 
' : I 
Mr. Hume Sala, ois HON rriendad s comi- 


plaint was, not thatthe Shi rifis did not do 
their duty, but that they had no duty to 


perform—that it was all done by deputy. 


t 1 } | f . © " 
His hon. Friend wished for a Committee, 
where he wi d pro the business 


l 
would be much etter done 
Judge going circuits, with assistance if he 
wanted it Was it possible that they 


shouid be payin 


nothing but attend to their practice in 


| Edinburgh ? In lieiand, the assistant 
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{COMMONS} 


barristers went their circuits, and left their | 


practice, and they gave satisfaction. Ife 
submitted to the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Home Department, that this was 
a question worthy of his attention, and 
that it was not right to have an establish - 
ment of sinecure judges in any part of the 
country. 
of judges be well paid, 
tent to discharge their duty, 
discharge that duty. It appeared, from 
the return of the sums paid, that, on an 
average, 1,100/. a-year was paid for each 
county. He did not think it was 
argument to say, that this 


but fully 


a 


any 


was an old 


system, at a period when they were en- 
gaged in correcting old systems. He 


thought that the present motion ought to 
be agres d to. 

The 
declare, 
aud 
he had always admired, 
them with 


bound to 


felt 
sheritts depute 


Attorney-General 
that th ’ 
sheriffs substitute was a system 
the 


the sys 


» system of 
which 
and more so 
as he compared tem in 
other countries. Lord Bacon, in the 
of Elizabeth, complained that Eng 
was the country at that time the worst 
with respect to local courts local 
judges. He thought the system in Scot- 
land an admirable system. The 
of the sheriff substitute was, that law was 
thus brought home to the door of the poor 


time 
} 
land 


' 
and 


] ‘ 
advantage 


man, and if anybody was dissatisfied, there 
was an appeal to the sheriff de pute. Now 
he thought it a great advantage to have 


oH 


Let those who filled the ) ottiee 


and ° them | 


an intermediate court of appeal between | 


the sherif 


He 


the court of 


court of session. maintained the 


opinion, that the sheriff depute was en- | 


abled to discharge his duty much better, 
by attending to the practice of his protes- 
sion during a part of the year in the Par- 
liament House in Edinburgh, than if he 
were to reside continually in a remote 
and distant county. Hethouglit the pre- 
sent sheriffs discharged their duty in a 
most exemplary manner, and that no good 
would arise from making ; change in 
the existing system. 
Mr. Colquhoun contended, that the ad- 
vantages of f the system of sheriffs depute 
and substitute was, that it made law cheap, 


any 


and gave them also the benefit of men of 


experience and ability in their profession, 
who resided constantly at Edinburgh. It 
was an evidence how differently the people 
of Scotland viewed this system from that 
view taken by the hon. Member, that there 
was no expression of feeling from Scot- 


| House proved the reverse to be 


|that out of 





F substitute and the | a 
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land, in support of the cause which he 
had thought fit to take. On the grounds 
of common sense, he thought the present 
proposition exceedingly obj: ctionable, and 
he might quote an opinion expressed by 
Lord Brou gham, who had stated, that the 
depute were the fa- 
vourite courts of the people of Scotland, 


He felt! 


courts of * the sheriffs 


ound to oppose the present motion, 


Mr. dt. Steuart was anxious to say a few 
words on this subject, as he had been pre- 
vented taking part in the debate on the 
Sheriffs Court Bill, having been in the Chain 
of the House on that occasion. He wished 
to state the grounds on which he had the 
misfortune to differ from his hon. and 
le arned ri nds as well as the easoli 


} } { 1 
why he could not for the Committee 


for by the Member | 


moved yt r Greenock, 
The Attorney-General had truly stated, 
that they were in po ion of all the ime 
formation necessary, and that no good 
would result from an inquiry before a 
Committee. He thought so, too, and should 
therefore vote against the motion of hi 
hon, Friend; but having that information, 
he arrived at a very different conclusion 
from his learne d triends He had be fore 
expressed his opinion, that the present 
system of non-resident sheriffs was bad, 
and he again most strongly declared his 


only argument 
if resident always in 


disapprob ition of it. The 
in its favour was, that 
the counties, the Sheriffs would lose thei 


knowledge of law. Now, if this was good 

against them, fortiori, it was good 
ee 

sainst their substitutes, who, on that 


principle, ought to be displaced every five 
but the returns before the 
the case ; 
notwithstanding the a accumulat- 
from constant residence, they shewed 
44,000 decisions 
by these sheriffs substitute, 
3,000 were appealed, and only ning 
cisions were altered by their more learned 
principals in Edinburgh. Qn these grounds 
he was anxious to see the present system 
changed, and one resident she riff ap- 
pointed, on a good salary, to each county; 
there would be no increased expense, and 
universal satisfaction would be felt in Scot- 
land. He must, however, vote against the 
Committee, for the reason before stated, 
but he would be quite ready to support 
any measure that might be introduced to 
carry out these views. 

Mr. Inghum contended, that the sherifi 
substitutes performed their duties in a 


or six years; 
for, 
ing 
made 
only 
ty de- 


above 


resident 
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most satisfactory manner, and they were 
the better enabled to do so, from keeping 
up aconstant correspondence with respect 
to the business of their Courts with the 
sheriffs depute. He had opportunities of 
knowing that these duties were discharged 
in aimanner that called forth the entire 
respect and satisfaction of the people 
Scotland. 

Mr. Warburton would support the mo- 
tion, though he could not concur in all 
the objections stated by the hon. Member 
for Greenock. If this court of sheriff- 
depute were a court of appeal, he thought 
the course taken was quite right; but it 
certainly was an ano ymaly for an appellate 
court to corre spond wi ith the court whos 
appeals it might havetotry. Whathe would 
recommend his hon. Friend was, in case 
his motion should be lost, to introduce some 
measure that would have the eftect of esta- 
blishing an uniformity of decision in these 
different courts. 

Mr. Pringle said, that through the 
means of these courts, the y had not only 
cheap justice administered to the people, 
but it was administered in a most satis- 
factory manner. The present system gave 


the utmost satisfaction to the people of 


Scotland, owing to the excellent manner in 
which the onerous and important duties of 
these offices were discharged. The present 
motion was totally uncalled for, and he 
felt bound to oppose it. 

Lord J. Russell would vote against the 
proposition, for the simple reason that it 
uppeared to him that these Courts gave 
complete satisfaction. ‘They had decided 
many cases of considerable importance, 
and there had been very few appeals from 
their decisions to the superior Courts, 
Besides, it did not appear to him that the 
people of Scotland were dissatisfied, or 
considered the present system as dilatory, 
expensive, or uncertain. The fact of their 


being old did not justify the retention of 


these C ourts, neither was their being old, 
in his opinion, a sufficient reason for their 
abolition. After the opinions which had 
been given by his right hon, and learned 
Friends the Lord Advocate and the At- 
torney-General it was not necessary that 
he should state his reasons at any great 
length. The present system might, per- 
haps, be changed without injury: but the 
fact that the present was one that admi- 
nistered justice to the public satisfaction, 
and one from which no appeal was made, 
was sufficient to determine his vote. 
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Mr. Wallace, in reply to the noble Lord, 
could give his pos sitive assurance that these 
Courts were detested all over Scotland— 
and none but the wynts in that House 
would stand up in their defence. Both 
the Lord Advocate and Attorney-General 
might be very well supposed to have a 
bias in favour of the system as moving 
amongst the class benefitted by it, who 
were, oneand all, constituents of the right 
hon. Gentleman. But he cared nothing 
for that; he would make an offer, and 
that was to repair to any country town in 
Scotland = ascertain public opinion as 
to the syste He would certainly divide 
the House on iis motion. 

The House divided—Ayes 19; Noes 


A 


3: Majority 34, 


East Inprta Poxicy.| Mr. W.W. Wynn 
presented a petition from a considerable 
number of the most respectable inhabit- 
ants, both European and native, of Madras 
and Bombay, praying that the power of 
deciding upon local improvements and 
other details of Government might be re- 
stored to the governors and councils of 
hose presidencies. 

Mr. G. W. Ward said, he was too well 
aware of the disinclination of the House to 
enter upon questions connected with our 
Indian policy, to be surprised at its pre- 
sent appearance. [There were about sixty 
or seventy Members in the House.] He 
did not pretend to think this policy unna- 
tural. Information upon such subjects 
was so scanty, and the pressure of other 
matters upon their time and exertions was 
so imperative and unremitting, that he did 
not feel surprised that gentlemen could 
not afford leisure or inclination to qualify 
themselves to: vive an Opinion upon matters 
relating to a distant possession of the 
Crown, and which required much pains 
and study to master. If, however, any 
case ever chanced to be made an excep- 
tion to this rule, he thought he was fully 
justified in saying it was the case he had 
to submit to the House that evening. The 

latter at issue, lay in a comparatively 
small compass, and might be easily mas- 
tered. It was, however, a subject which 
had excited the most intense interest 
throughout the whole British-born popu- 
lation of India. This feeling had been 
manifested in the petitions which had been 
presented to the House, and in the appli- 
cations which had been made to the court 
of directors of the East-India Company, 
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and to the Board of Control. The prayer 
of these petitions and applications, was a 
sunple and legitimate one; it was merely 
for inquiry, and he did not see how the 
House could refuse that prayer without 
entirely falsifying the expressions that 
were used during the debates upon the 
Indian charter, when it was distinctly 
stated by almost every person 
part in the debates, that whatever abuses 
might arise under the ch: uvter, if injustice 
were committed, and redress re Uire d, the 
aggrieved party must look to Parliame nt 
for sympathy and justice. He thought, 
at the time, that this was a wise policy 

He was sure that they all felt the want of 
a connecting link between this country 
and the distant possessions of the Crown, 
and he hoped that Parliament would be- 
come that link. If they 
they must not refuse to take into deliberate 
consideration, practices which were brought 
before them, and which were supported by 
the most earnest den 
feeling. 
House was to be harassed 
one the greater the power 
intrusted to individual governors, and th 
more distant the the great r 
was the necessity for Parliamentary inte: 


wished to do SO, 


1onstrations of public 
He did not mean to say, that the 
tions for inquiry; 


posse ssion, 


ference, If he did not show, tl) it the re 
were good grounds for the present motion 
if he did not bring forward the most sericus 
and Jegitimate reasons for investigation, if 
he did not prove, that eat grievances 
were 19 flic ted upon the British-born pop 


lation of India, and that they had legiti 


mate cause of complaint a rainst certain 


recent enactments of Indian Govern- 

ment, under the charter of 1833, he would 
“ eS. 1 ] 

admit, that his whole case fell to the 


and that he had no claim for 
the House would d 


sanction such inquiry. Ee had 


ground, 
inquiry, and that 
wrong to 





to complain of changes mad 


*h alfect 


Government wht 





who took | 
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tions of respect and attachment of a large 
population for the very court whose juris- 
diction had been in a great degree super- 
seded. ‘This petition he had presented at 
the commencement of the Session; he 
had carefully analysed its signatures, and 
amongst them he found the names of two 
hundred of the principal merchants, some 
being Hindoos, every Parsee merchant of 


standing or influence, 200 native mer- 
i chants, and 1,100 British residents, from 
} ° . e rh ° 
| the thirty-two districts of Bengal. This 


showed that the parties complaining were 


| not actuated by any petty feeling connecté d 


by per tual mo- 


of every British-born subject in India 


} } a : . 
iaduai, a 1 proprietor, 
| ’ 





! Vi. 
whether as an ind 


° {* f y ] P 
excited feelings of strong, and, as he 
) 


thought, very just resentment amongst the 


Muropean population, and this without 


coulerringe any benefit whatever 


upon Lhe | 


native population, There had not been 
the slightest demonstration of feeling on | 
the part of the native population hostile to | 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, but | 


on the contrary he h id presented a petition 
which contained very strong demonstra- 


with locality o1 party spirit, but solely by a 
common sense of a common 
And what was that 
stated in the first paragraph of the petition 
to which he had referred, and stated 

concisely, and to his mind satisfactorily, 
that he would read it to the 


erlevance, 
grievance? It was 


House :— 


‘That an act has lately been passed by the 
Legislative Council of India 


law, entitled Act No. XI. of 1! 


promul rated as 


6, purporting 


to repeal the 107th ction of Me 53rd Geo, 
3rd, ¢. 155. That the object of this new Indian 


lawis to render all the British-born su 
the Crown throughout these territories amen- 
ible to the jurisdiction of the provincial courts 
many of which are presided over by Maho- 
medan and Iindoo judges, the 
judges in the presidencies of Bengal and Agra 
han ninety-six, and to take away 


the ipps al to his Majesty’s supreme 


number of such 


\ court, from 
which an ipp il lies to his M yesty in his 
Privy Council in all cases in which the amount 


1,000 rupees.” 


Hewould b 


to allow him to make as briefas 


the permission of the House 
tatement as 
possible of the system of the administration 

f justicé India. That system consisted 
of the following machinery :—In the first 


: ae 
place, there were provincial Co rts, which 
a ' is DPS ae bv Hindoos 

ere generally pre sided over by Filndoos 
or Mahomedans, and which had jurisdic- 


amount. 
in appeal to 


tion over cases of only a certain 
From these courts there was 
the district courts, which were presided 
rally by Eneli persons 
1 ition, but 
tion was necessarily very 
almost altogether con- 
‘lectures at 
There was an appeal 


over gent shmen, 
with Enelish feelings and educk 
whose legal educa 
¢. Se DBI ng 


attending some few 


imperfect 
fined to 
Hatleybury College. 
from these courts to the 
Fa ante £ r} ] re , * “oye ‘ ¢ 

aistricts, from wuom there was again an ap- 
peal t to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut; and, 
lastly, there Supreme Court, from 

7 | ? 

which court there was an appeal to the 
Privy Council in all cases not exceeding 


was the 
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4,000 rupees, or 4007, 
system of law as administered in that 
country, qualified only by the Act of 1770, 
which provided that whenever a 
occurred to which no specific law applied, 
then the judge was to decide according to 
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case 


justice, equity, and good conscience, What 
these might be, would, of course, vary | 


according to the sentence of each judge, as 
there was no body of precedents to esta- 
blish the law. 
established in India, and it was at once 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This was the] part of the judges, and to quiet the com- 
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plaints that were then very generally made, 
the supreme court was established in 1770, 
before which, so extensive aad indepen- 
Company 
itself might be compe lied to appear. An 


dent was its jurisdiction, the 


appeal existed from this court to the King 


This was the machinery | 


obvious that it established a total depen- | 


dence of the judges upon the Company—a 
dependence which was studiously kept up 
by transferring the judges from one district 


to another at pleasure. But more than | 
this, they were transferred by the Company | 


from one distinet branch of duty to another; 


and a man who was one day in the political | 
department, might the next dav be in the | 


commercial department, and the day after 
in the legal ce partment. 


taught to look to the favour of the Com- 


They were thus 


pany as the only road to promotion, and 
were kept in complete subserviency. Hy 
might mention many instances to prove 
this, but he would content himself by 


mentioning the names of Sir Edward 
Colebrook and Mr. Thackeray, 
superseded in consequence of delivering ju- 


] ‘ ae 
dicial opinions cdispieasing to the ¢ ompany. 


who wer 


There was consideration 


itl the I 


= strs ; ee 
affected the opinion cvenerally entertained 
| , 
P 1 
of the judges, namety, their ¢ al we 
; } ‘ 7 : } 
a proper legal education, ilere were, he 
i 
! + e 1 
admitted, many most emiment men in tl 


service of the ¢ 


them had a pro; 


r knowledge of the Eng- 


lish law. The Sudder Dewany Adawlut 
was supplied with officers who possessed a 
vreat knowledge of the Hindoo and Ma- 
homedan laws, but they were ignorant of 


l 

the Enelish laws. The proceedings wer 
all carried on in the Px 
There was n 
ecedings; and, in short, any one w 
trusted to find the English law admi- 
nistered at their hands would be 
disappointed. There 

complaint of these courts, namely, that th 
officers, the adjunets of all the 
who were mostly Hindoos, were persons 
notorious. This was 





1 
was another serious 


whose venality was 
stated in 


merchant of Calcutta at a public meeting ; 
and, indeed, the fact was generally well 


known and admitted. To remedy, in som 
measure, the want of independence on the 


which 


pany, but very few of | 


translation to fix these pro- 


courts, } 


he strongest terms by an opule nt | 


| 
i 


and Privy Council, but ouly in cases ex- 
ceeding 4,000 rupees in value. The Act 
of the 53rd Geo. 3rd, ec. 155, which was 
assed in the year 1813, and which 
ffected the next great change in Indian 
jurisprudence, was passed to remedy the 
aud hardships to which 
exclusive 
Suj reme Court:—He 
of that Act 


inconveniences 
natives were put by the 
: 

jurisdiction of the 


sections 


which applied to this subject, viz., the 
LOS5th, 106th, and 107th sec nsit— 

\ w! shis M y’s Br subjects 

Bri h tel ( India, 


la, Madi is, and 


the town and island of Bombay, are now, by 








’ 
law, sul ject only to th risdiction of his 
Majesty’s courts at Calcutta, Madras, and 
ba cti\ xem pte | from 
{ 1 ( n said terri- 

t VV t s rethe 
Y I lik il J tere 
I 3 Wl linits of towl ifore- 
| \nd, v , It Is expe- 
| the ed SS tor the 

I t Ba 1 
f \ entry, or 
ie vi 1 force,;which may 
committed by British sul t ta distance 
Pp Majesty's courts are 
stablished, as in case of civil controversies with 
s jee B ed, 
all and n tices of 
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possession of any immoveabl property in any 
part of the British territories in India, at the 
distance of more than ten miles from. the 
several presidencies of Fort William, or Fort 
St. Geo: and Bombay, 1 pectively, shail 
be subject to the jurisdicti of all courts, 
which now have, or hereafter may have, cogni- 
zance of Civil its, or matte eve 
either originall rl 1V pp "\ 
the districts Or plac Ss, Wi e suc arith ] s Rime 
ect } il r cl t) ] 
ri » OF poss 1 | ! I [ 
perty, in all act | 
nature | mat ol | 
1) " ) 
; 
Briti 
Pe. { , 
iO} t 4} i} j \ 
ham, ot. 1 J ) | 
tively 
{ S { 4 ii l i 
fIndi I ~HI rs, Dun ie that 
time no complaint had b made 1 } 
Ing the king of them, either by Eu 
peans or natives. ‘I had worked well and 
Inspire d confidence in 1] who | ved t nd l 
the law. The idministration 
of J! ustie rd the eX pt Of a it a th Su- 


‘ 
preme Court was not greater than t 


Sudder Dewany \dawlut. fpr vs. C 
Hobhouse : That is a mistake He had 
the very best authority for his statement. 
Well, this state of things continued until 


the passing of sharter, in 1§ 33. as CS- 
tablished by t of the 4th of Wim. 
4th, ec. 85. A great and most extraor- 
dinary power was given this cha 
the Governor-General, 
Council 


by 
and thie 
Phey had the powel of repeal- 
ing, amending, or altering ; 


ve , - fA 
wahy taws Or re- 


a, Vira then in force throughout india, 
with some few exce ptions Under tl 

same act, a law commission was estab 
lished, of which one of the members 


was Mr. Macaulav, who bad been a most 


distinguished Member of that House 

{le wished to speak of the talents of 
‘ } ‘ . 

that hon. Gentleman with sincere respect 


and admiration, but it was his duty to add 
that it was not always the most brilliant 
orator that made the safest practical 
statesman. If Mr. Mocauias had at- 
tended a little closely to the in- 
structions with which he was sent 
he would not have excited so strone a 
feeling on the part of the people in 


more 


out, 


India by the part which he took there. 
In those instructions, he was recom- 


mended to use the ereatest caution and 
premeditation before interfering with the 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 


| Council, was pass 


| Auckland, 
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courts 
further 
fore 
rard 
to the dif- 


the existing 


structions 


rights and powers of 
of justice; and the 
ed the absolute 


hange was made 


suggest 


necessity, be 
pay due ré 


;anyc 


to the distinctions of caste, and 


fei nee Of race and religion ai ch existed 
in India he British subjeets of India, 
lid not object to the establishment of a 
pri cipl | tality in the administration 
fithe la if, on tl ntrary, whilst 
they admit 1 tl) ( f oN ' 

Gans nou t trea bahbomedall 
laws, and fore a Mahomedan tribunal, 
British subject iid in hke mannei 
Hay a) | ta f Britisl laws, ad-~ 
MIS a ipetent tribunal, This 
was, in his opi th nly fair mode of 


le of 


' quality in 
WS Was all 


ae the 
beintah subjects in India required. The 
sr of India had the advan- 
the yvear 1836 


\ct, No. 11 of th: 


| 
tage of this pr 


when this 


itish subjects 


‘ 
Lecislative 
d, re pealing the 107th 
the 53rd Geo. 155, and 
rendering all residents territo- 
ries of the East-India ¢ subject 

this extra- 


to the 

ordinary inroad projected against 
the rights of British subjects in 
India, a memorial was presented to Lord 
the British-born tnhabit- 
ants of praying that the Act No. 
11, 1836, might be rescinded. The 


clause of ord, ¢c. 
the 
jompany, 

On 


within 
mofussi! courts. 
being’ 


| 
t 
Lue 


from 
Bengal, 


fol. 


| lowing was a passage from this memorial:— 





“ That the propose d rescission of the 10 
section of the statute of 53 Geo, srd, ¢,. 155, 
being made without any restriction or qualitie 
cation whatever, it will necessarily follow that 
suits or actions or criminal trials wherein 
British-born subjects are pla untifis and de- 
fendants will be tried by laws to which they 
are total stran that the whole proceedings 
will be in a nouage to them unknown, and 
but partially known to their judges themselves, 
entailing, from the construction of the country 
courts, the certain occurrence of enormous 


ind the most corrupt proceedings, 
nted anomaly of 
uit in British ter- 


lish subjects, in a language 


bribery, 
and exhil unprecede 


trying a 


iting the 


vetween En: 
unintellig 
fectly under 
to be decided 


ible to the suitors, and but imper- 
stood by the judge, and such trial 
to laws to which Eng- 
with appeal only toa 
same character. 


wecording 
lishmen are st 


higher court of 


rangers, 
the 
To yg memorial a 
signed by Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, the 
Secret: ury ‘to the Legislative Council, which 
was penned throughout in a very jesuitical 
tone, and stated that ‘“‘ neither the 107th 


reply was sent, 


ae, 
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section of the charter of I813, nor th 





proposed act, bad any reference whatever | !! 
to criminal trials, both relating exclusively | ** 
gia ae ‘ . , ; 
to civil suits. Fhe hon. Member th ( 
; eee ee : 
read the following passages fro 
communication : 
“ You will, therefore, | 
question is not betwe 
but merely between one tribunal 
ht i i 
\ 
i¢ 
De y A 
cl f ( 
I effect | 
} , 
' 
Ad i | 
iN | 
vm | 
sami ] 
Sudder } A 
fro! 
ud, t { 
which t _ { 
cid r ) 1 
judg ; OF ft . [) A 
probably, I { \ 
than the jud 
ene D . | 
ibl I ubtl 
which cann be ] 
knowledge of t | 
not appear to his I Ishiy n ( 
will be more diflticult g 
Dewany Adawlut 
what the English law A f 
of the Supreme ¢ t to 
touching the Hindoo or Ma n I wv. \ 
respects the mode of pro edut 
Dewany Adawlut h 1 ¢ t 
the Supreme Court. ‘the ¢ harter A 
directs the Suprem( Court to nform } 


peals from the motu a | 
Sudder. With that practice tl 
Sudder must necessarily be quite fan 
judges of the Supreme C 

The whole oO} this mnmul LION, S¢ 
far from throwing ny s tisfact ry ligt 
the subject, was c 
rity of language, and left the vital | 
to which the memorialists r fer 1, tot y 
untouched or skilfully evaded. A sec 
memorial was, therefore, addressed in the 
following terms :— 


“ That they (the memorialists) have | ed { w] 


the draft of an Act published for general ing | | 
formation, enacting that no persons whate 
shall, in any civil proceedings whatever, 

henceforth excepted from the jeu iiction ol 
any courts of the E istelndia Compal y’s G 


vernment (except moonsiffs’ courts) ; and have 


also perused the letter of Government in an- | hi 


i 
\ 
| 
i 
| ‘ 
© « 
th 
t 
Lu at 
, tl 
i> » | 
; rf 
iOl 
] | 
ict 1K 
or 
‘ 4 Oa F 
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except only in cases where they had un- | recollected, that apprehensions were ex- 


dertaken by bond to be so as a condition 
of residence. They 
also that they were placed in a worse 
position than before by the Act No. 11, 
1836, of the East-India Company, which 
they could not but consider an illegal Act 
and informally adopted, because, by the 


undertook to show | powers 


Act of 1834, the East-India C ompany had | 
no power to “‘sheakiaks any courts, or alter in 


any way any matters relating to the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. The memorialists 
of Bengal spoke in the following terms on 
this point :— 


That your Memorialists, without pre- 


suming to question the general authority of 


the Legislative Council of India to make laws 
for the good government of the Indian terri- 
tories, yet venture to suggest that, as that au- 
thority is conveyed by Act of the British 
Legislature, it must be exercised strictly subor- 
dinate thereto and conformably therewith, and 
consequently that the Legis lative Council of 
India does not possess the power, under the 
present Act of 3 and 4of William 4th, c. 85, 
of abolishing e established 
by his Majesty’s charter, without the previous 
sanction of the honourable Court of Directors 
for the Affairs of India, nor of abolishing a 
court of justice ¢ stablishs by Act of Parlia- 
ment, even with that sanction; that the 46th 
clause of the 3rd and 4th William 4th, c. 85, 
which gives implied authority to abolish courts 
of justice, with the sanction abovementioned, 
expre ssly limiting such power o ; abolition to 
courts of justi stablished by his Majesty’s 
charter. But the courts of appe: = in cases of 
British-born subjects, from the courts of jus 


tice established in the interior of India, are 
courts of justice established by Act of Parlias 


ment.’ 


any courts of justi 


The right of appeal was, in h's (Mr. 
Ward’s) opinion, one of the principal 
features of cur security, one of the palla- 
diums of our liberties; and he was quite at 
a loss to imagine under what pretence this 
high privilege should be taken from the 
British-born subjects cf India. He was 
not prepared toenter upon the legal points 
of the question, and perhaps he might be 


told that a Committee of the House of 


Commons was not a tribunal to decide 
upon a point of law. This he was pre- 
pared to admit; but, at the same time, 
the Committee might hear evidence, and 
determine data, to guide them as to the 
propriety of interfering with the Act 

council of which the petitioners com- 
plained. Inthe course of the important 
discussions which took place in 1833 on 
the subject of the East-India charter, he 


{ 


pressed of the effect of the extraordinary 
proposed to be given to the Go- 
vernment of India, but the answer to 
those apprehensions was, that Parliament 
would always be ready to interfere and 
remedy any abuses of power which might 
occur. He recollected one hon. Member 
asking whether it would be possible that 
trial by jury might be abolished by the 
new Government, and he was told, that 
Parliament would at once interpose its 
authority and render such an innovation 
impossible ; and the debate was Wound up 
by aspeech from Mr. Robert Grant, now 
governer of Bombay, from which he would 


just read the following passage :— 


‘The admission of British subjects into 
Tndia makes it necessary for us to create a 
strong Government, but still it will be a Go- 
vernment of law, and of law containing as 
much of English principle possible. But 


hon. Gentlemen should remember, that if 


the Government in India should make any 
arbitrary changes it will be controlled by the 
authorities at home, and also by Parliament ; 
and take what precautions you will, your real 
security is in the justice of the Government, 
controlled by the authorities at home, and in 
the omnipotence of Parliament, which—what- 
ever they are now—will, I doubt not, be per- 
fectly efficient under the new system.” 


He maintained, that the time was now 


come when it should be put to the proof 


whether these powers of Parliament were 
a truth ora mere delusion. The time was 


come when the powers of the House of 


Commons should be exercised, at least as 
far as instituting an inquiry into allega- 
tions of such grave importance as those 
contained in the present petition. He 
knew he might be told, that in the 
present instance he was the advo- 
cate of an exclusive privilege to a small 
class. He maintained, however, that such 
was not the case. The petiti ners claimed 
no exclusive privilege, and if they did he 
would not stand up to advocate them. 
All that the British subjects of India 
claimed was, to be allowed to enjoy the 
rights which they had always hitherto 
enjoyed, and which was still enjoyed by 
the Mahomedan inhabitants of these ter- 
ritories, namely, the right to have their own 
laws administered by competent tribunals. 
He should, therefore, conclude by moving 
that ** aSelect Committee be a appoint ted to 
inquire into the allegations contained i 
the petitions from Madras and Calcutta, 
and to report to the House in what manner 
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and to what extent 
lative Council of 
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India of 1836, 


the Act of the Legis- 
No. ll, 


affected the constitutional rights of British- 


born subjects in India, 


the Crown, and the 
United Kin 

i ee am 
certainly no rig 
and manne 
introduced 


odom.” 
Hobl 
ht te 


this ver 


the notice of the H« 


agreed with him 
flourishing 


him an equal sl 


which they had given 


he thought that he 
vince them that th 
avreeing 
put from the 
to discuss the merit 
must 
that if hi 


Chair. 


ever, he cert 


observe, 


-r in which his hon. Friend had 


audie nce 
bate, yet if Gentlemen 
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seneral interests of the 
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ise said, that he had 


» complain of 
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V important subject 


fouse ; and though h 
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should be able to con 
ere Was ho ground Ior 
yn which had just b 
Before he 
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S Ol | it q 1istion, howe 


proce eaded 


aur ily be rmitte | to 


s hon. Friend had put a 


substantive motion upon the notices of the 


day, comprising the 
tended to call upon the House t 
sreneral 


instead of a 


attention of the House tothe, 
Calcutta” 


Madras and 
would have better 
nience of the Hous 


course which he tn- 


) idopt, 


notice ** to call the 

re er on from 

on bi sul yyect, he 
consulted the conve- 
e, and the hig hly im- 


portant — of the subject matter itself. 


He (Sir J. 
be en told to-night, 
“riend, that he 
Committee, and he 


. Hobhouse) 


intended to move fi 


had cert 


, by hi S 


ainly 


hon, 


i 


in privi ate 


had also been prepared 


for a similar application by his fri nd Mr. 


Turton, 
ance. He must say 
for Shefheld, as 1 


clients, had some 


complaints which 


India on the subject of 


who had come 
expressly as the leader of this heavy 
, that the hon 


what 
grievance when he spoke of 


over from India 
OTLeV 
.. Member 
n duty bound to his 
the universal 

throuzhout 

Act, which, 


prevail d 


this 


as he alleged, affected not only the rights 


of all the British-bor 
of the Mahomedans 
absolute necessity 
power 
pose its authority 
tyrannous Act of 
council, 


n subjects of India, | 
themselves, and of the 
which existed for the 


of the British Parliament to inter- 


to repeal this most 
Lord Auckland and 


But the fact was, and this was 


the most melancholy part of the whole 


case, there was no 
he had recently r 


India stating, that the ‘ Black 


Act was also den 


heard of ; 


grievance at all; for 
eceived a letter trom 
Act” as this 
ominated, 


the prerogatives of 
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| dead, except when revived by a letter from 
| Mr. Turton from London. Really that the 
| time of the House of Commons should be 
taken up in this way with complaints ab- 
solutely thing, he thought, at the 
extraordinary. His hon. 
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about no 


least, Vas ratner 








Friend said, that this Act affected the 
rizhts of all the inhabitants of oo bul 
c ust have iware tna nis ‘ta lid 
n { \ ons but 

il n 
I i { nbav, 
I  « :on 
) > i il - 

4 } V \] lra 
] Hot ai ted { s { ll, vel 
»f th pres { tita, th 
rst COM rig t i mae 
pus i | ) iad it, 
for they said t ati i t left 
t l I t} ere 5 if would 
evertheles on irda for ft sak ot 
those who were in the provinces, au 1 pray 
for an appeal to the King’s Courts in Cal- 
cutta, and then his hon. I end said, they 
would have the \dvantay fthis palladium 
yf British iiberty. But let him = ask his 

hon. Friend if | was aware OI ne tact 
tnat from th veal 1813, whe tn last 
charter bu was cranted up to the 
year 1833, the English, th p ans In 
the pl vinces, h possession of this right 
fF app 2: id the House would be sur- 
| sed to learn ind this he had no doubt 
had been mi tudiously concealed from 
s hon. Fi 1, who ought to have been 
icquainted with th fact the nu uber of 
times during these twenty-three years that 
ippe il to what had been termed t e palla 
{dium of lil ty, which was to make men 
happy or miserable, had been made. Was 
it 1,000, 100, fifty, or eventwenty times ? 
| No; but just twice, and oe r,and it so 
happened that in both those instances the 
judges of the Supreme Court were unable 
to come to a decision and were obliged 


| 
was never} but he 
that it was quite forgotten and | was not the case, 


»go tothe judges of the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut Court to interpret the law, and 
five an the appt What 
reason was there, then, for any complaint 
to be made if the Supreme Government 
took away that which the inhabitants of 
the provinces never availed themselves of, 
and if they had done so, that it would 
have been only attended with the grossest 
injustice and parti lity? His hon. Friend 


inswer to 


had said, that the Act was uncalled for, 
would proceed to show sas this 
and on the grossest 
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dereliction on the part of the Indian Go- 
ment, if not of the people, had rendered 
it necessary. It was well known to those 
who had paid the slichtest attention to the 
who had paid the slightest attention to the 


' 1 } " > Ps . , 
debates, short and unimportant as they 
yarison with th sicnincance 
ns b fore the House 1 1&3 


were In com 


of the que st 
that this very point was discussed in the 
House; but did any one presume to stand 


Sy ee Fadi 


up in behalf of the Kin 


and say, that their judicature and powei 
ought to be continued and to go beyond 
the presidencies of B yay, Madras d 
Calcutta? Nosuch thing. I[t was quite 
true, that a pro} n i » | his 
hon. Friend (Mr. C. Fergusson) the pr 
sent Jude -Advocat ot fa xtet 
a nature as that which was now proposed, 
but only that the powers of the Gov 
nent of India should 1 eter l 
over the Supreme Court, or the ¢ t of 
Mofussil, but over the courts of the thre 
prece denen The first speech he should 
quote was from Mr. Wynn: 

“* Let it not be upposed (said that right 
hon. Gentleman) that | am arguing, that now 


t 
when Englishmen are to be allowed to go all 
} 








over India, they shall be accompanied by th 
protection of English law wherever they pro- 
ceed ; L wish the privile re to be continued 
only in the three presidencies, where a great 
number of Europeans are congregated toge 
ther,.’’ 


He should next advert to what was said 
by Mr. Warburton :— 


“ Tf the protection of British law 


| cou t 
once be extended to thre natives of India, | 
would be disposed to tal the same view of 
the question as the hon. and learned Membe 
for Dul ins bt £. wl eu it 1S llow d, on all 
hands, t it Luis 18 1m} Shi le, I thi k It W 
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oppressed, they will make remonstrance here ; 


and whatever is done for their relief will also 


be a relief to the natives. Itis of great im- 
portance to strip adventurers, going from this 
country, of the notion that they are to have a 


rree of protection than the natives. 


This was the real answer to all the 


| complaints urged by the hon. Member for 








Shetheld. If when we had opened this 


vast ce to all Kuropean settlers 
whatever, we illowed them to 70 there 
with the notion that they were to be pro- 
tected in an especial manner; if, instead 
of conforming to the laws, and submitting 
to th tribunals to which the natives 

I bliged to ippeal and bi vhicl they 
I ulated their conduct ufferea them 
to ( an unfall pl vileve, then adieu to 


the spirit in which what he hoped would 

ndian liberties 
was framed in 1833, by which an attempt 
those institu 
tlo which mad this ountry so great 
h ped the 


) ' 
i class (tne 


nd happy, and O! whi h he 


complaint 


s of the privileg 
hitherto privileged class) would never be 
able to deprive the inhabitants of India. 
The motion made by Mr. C. Fergusson 
had said, a very modified one: 
it only related to the capital towns, and it 
proposed to deprive the Supreme Govern- 
ment of any power over them. Yet this 
motion was negatived by a large majority. 


was, as he 


There was not the least notion of abrogat- 
ing any power ever possessed before by 
the East-India Company, or to take away 
from the courts of the East-India Com- 
pany any jurisdiction which they before 
enjoyed. No man thought of so arguing, 
ind the President of the Board of Con- 


matter should not 


trol, in order that the 
be mis inder Lor d, St ited, 

The pril ipl ich I laid dd vn whe i I 
troduced meast to the Hou was 
th th { itim ely, there sk yuld ) no dis- 
tinction between Englishmen and the native 
subj cts. | it to be suppo ed that, in the 
ry r¢ lenci¢ he Go rel 5 ral in Council 
will at once enter upon the monstrous course 
of legislation whi the hon. and learned 
Member has suggested? [am willing to pro- 
ceed by deg: to the attainment of my ulti- 
nate obiect; but [ will not yield the great 
p! t i lish S bye cts hall be 
amenable to the same tribunals as natives. 
When he Members talk of the sacred 


rights of Englishmen in India. I ask where 
they exist ! Do they forget that the Indian 
Government at present pos 
deportation ! I know of no chartered rights 


which give Englishmen in India the privilege 
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of saying, that they will not be amenable to 
the same laws as the people about then I 


| 
| 
never will consent to such a system as this. | 
| 
{ 


If we Pive absolute powel to tne G vernmen . . pa . 
of India, it is for the protection of the natives. | ~ Grom promi ' tat 
The principle v ire about to establish 1 ej} until h Ww oIt ext Ove}! India, 
first step to improv the character f the | was a rted, however, ot Ey hmen 
natives, and to prepa them to receive the | ea 1 their | th th to 1 coun 
free institutions of England.” l tries in which they ttled Enelishmen 
! 
Mr, Charles Buller also said never did India, except to this ex- 
cc Th it persons going t | lia ¢ ¢ beth y eo ! ” ” 
form to the Gov e White 
and that the laws w } ( ns y 2 it 
enough for the natives ought also t | OTEa y t iv, 1 Knee 
enough for them. tle hoped tl t { i ! let ! hh vw with him 
mittee would not consent to the « ae ; h 
of a favoured cla in | , wv h must t ' t tin 
necessarily excite the jeal y of the nati at wat i ace 
This opinion wa confirmed by Sir C, ; It s protcct 'y 
Hyde East, Sir E. Ryan, o1 ft Lost 1 t ferent position 
distinguished judges of the Su ne: EBS t Pauritivs, 1 


Courtof Calcutta. His right hon. Friend : '» OF J ee Member 
too, (Sir C. Grey) who ought to know |! ! : SnOMAG, They, CHG Daan 
something of India, coincided in thé = aaa ena sn Pei 
saine view. His ri 


crotchet on the subject, for he proy | sae ; eee 
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: ; : _ ; ’ ‘ notitite " wnsound " i mmiuitou 
extended to the rest of India. But wher Asters ‘ ; ie —~ oe 


this notion did not interfere with his views, | SYstem of jurisdiction! But he begged to 
his right hon. Friend joined most heartily | deny the fact. If time served, he could 
in the opinion, that if Parliament clearly | Show that, iough these « urts were not 
understood and adhered to the law of | Such as they ought to be—although jus- 
1833, they should put al 


her Majesty on an equal footing, Sir E.} 4 ' 0 nT iid prove, that 
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appeal was given only to the defendants, 
in cases wherein a similar power of appeal 
would lie for the natives to the Company’s 
Supreme Court, and yet not a single 
complaint was urged by plaintiffs against 
the hardship of withholding from them 
this precious right. He was surprised to 
hear his hon. Friend, who had evidently 
bestowed much attention on this subject, 
state, that British residents stood in necd 
Did he know how 
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of a safeguard in India. 


how Our govern. 


India was governed, or 
ment of that peninsula 


Had he ever heard or read of a 


maintained 7 


difference 


between the races of India ? Did he know 
that we were there in the place of con- 
querors, with a Government maintained 


by a vast army, which, he was sorry to 
Say, ex ne essitate rei, Was dk serib d and 
confessed to be despotic? Tell him that 


one of 


the 
maintained 


an Englishman, conquerors 
and of those who still their 
conquest, wanted a safeguard in India! 
Why, in such a province, the great diff- 
culty must be to get a native who dared 
almost to look an Englishman in the face. 
The Commons ought to be glad, that the 
Indian Government, in a moment of 
sympathy for their subjects, stood forward 
to vindicate the principle of an equality of 
rights; and if, on this occasion, instead 
of encouraging its inclinations, they 
endeavoured to repress its efforts, they 
would not only fail in their duty to it, but 
to the natives of India and to the country, 
which had sent them to legislate not only 
for England but for all her possessions, 
The hon. Gentleman had laid great stress 
on the advantage of the protection af- 
forded by the King’s Courts. He was 
not going to say anything disrespectful of 
the King’s Courts, but he was obliged to 
speak the truth. He spoke in the presence 
of those who knew much more about the 
subject than he did, and he put it to 
them whether, if the protection of the 
King’s Courts meant the right of taking 
the natives from Sohagur to Calcutta, it 
was any more than a confiscation of their 
property ? He found the following account 
of the manner in which justice was dis- 
tributed by the King’s Courts in Madras 
and Bengal :—‘* The expenses of litiga- 
tion in England are so heavy, that people 
daily sit down under wrongs and submit 


to losses rather than go to law; and yet | 


the English are the richest people in 
the world. The people of India are 
poor, and the expense of litigation 
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in the Supreme Court is five times 
as great as the expense of litigation in 
Westminster-hall. An undefended cause, 
which might he prosecuted successfully in 
the Court of King’s Bench for about 87. 
sterling, cannot prosecuted in the 
Supreme Court under 40/. sterling. Where 
our English barrister receives a guinea, a 
barrister here receives two gold mohurs, 
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be 


more than three guineas. For making a 
an English barrister re- 
ceives half a guinea, a barrister here re- 
i Officers of the 
courts are enabled to accumulate in a few 


motion of course, 


} 


1} 
ceives a gold 


o mohur., 
years out of the substance of ruined suitors 
fortunes larger than the oldest and most 
" Ps 1 

distinguished servant can expect to carry 
home after thirty or forty years of eminent 


services. I speak of Bengal, where the 
system is in fulloperation, At Madras, the 
sourt has, I 


done 


Supreme ( believe, fulfilled its 


mission. It has its work; it has 


beggared every rich suitor within its juris- 
diction, and is inactive for want of some- 
body to ruin. This is not all. 
the evils of the Supreme Court really are, 
they are exaggerated by the apprehensions 
of the natives to a still more frightful 
magnitude. ‘Ihe terror with which it is 
regarded by them is notorious. Within 
the last few months, in consequence of an 
attempt made by some persons connected 
with that court to extend its jurisdiction 


Great as 


over the suburbs of Calcutta, hundreds of 


respectable and wealthy natives petitioned 
the Government, in language indicating 
the greatest dismay, ‘to give to every 
English defendant in every civil suit a 
right to bring the native plaintiff before 
the Supreme Court is to give to every 
dishonest Englishman an immunity against 
almost all civil prosecution.’ This cha- 
racter was given of the jurisdiction of those 
courts by Mr. Macaulay, and was confirmed 
in much stronger language by Mr. Ross, 
Colonel Morrison, and Mr. Shakespeare. 
His hon. Friend had said, that Mr. Ma- 
caulay would have done well not to have 
legislated so quickly in adopting the sug- 
gestion of the law commission with respect 
to the act under consideration. The law 
commission had nothing to do with the 
matter. Mr. Macaulay only assisted the 
Governor-General in council when this Act 
confirmed by the 


vas passed, which was 
and Bombay in 


governors of Madras \ 
council, and which was now objected to 
‘by Mr. Turton, The great merits and 
‘high genius of Mr. Macaulay, all parties 
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acknowledged in and out of that House; | 
and even if he should have that act fixed 
on him, he did not think it would be) inst 
detrimental to his fame. He was con- 
vinced that the government of 
taking this step, did so for the purpose of | the 
carrying into effect the charter of 1833.} cutered u 
en SOG ane ) 

There were In India a 
who were holders of lan 
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ance, 


l, and f to sult 





their wishes the Enelish common law of! in cases o 
landlord and tenant were introduced, the | t 
inevitable result would be great disorga it would es 
zation and confusion. The only remedies! cedent if, 
on this head properly applicable to Ind n out 
were those now in force, namely, the | \ 

of re ple vin and distress. His hon. Friend! control th 
had concluded his speech with what he | | iS 1 
had not expected to hear from him, | t rOv 
namely, a doubt as to whether or not th | itu 
Indian government, in respect to this Act,‘ the Indian 
had not exceeded its powers. His hon.) past the 
Friend admitted he was not lawyer enough | nothing 
to decide the point, but would throw it} citi iy 
out whether or not the act of the Legis-} wl : 
lative Council did not interfere with th o sucet 
prerogatives of the Crown. That objection | t SWa} 
he could, in a very short time, dispose of. | the case, h 
In the first place he had to observe, then, 

when the debates took pl in Parliamer h 

on the India Act, the British Legis 
decidedly contemplated giving to tl led t 
Indian government jurisdiction over the | t 
Supreme as well as over the other Indian | | 

courts. The India Act was express Uj 

the point, and in the list of ceptions t aes 
the clause describing the jurisdicti \ 

by it, there was nothiog which could | 

sibly be construed into an ex mption ( 

the Supr me Courts. The Act 

the abolition of any cou | 

roval charter, but, short of 

Indian government was em] red t 

with them as they mignt aqeem pro] 

His hon. Friend had devote: 9 | 

of attention to asking what, under t \ 

of which he complained, was the law. But 

the fact was, no alteration was mad 

the law: it was exactly the same as it 

before 1836; and if the hon. Men 5 
sought further assurance on this head, hej | 

had but to refer him to the answer of Mi } 
Macnaghten to the complaint of the | 

tioners. ‘“* But,” said the hon. Mem 
‘‘what.a shame to have these provinci { \ct 
courts in India deciding on questions of ( 
English inheritance, marriage, or divorce.” 

But here was an error. The provincial | several y 
courts would not have to decide on any | well as ot 


such question. 
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down, would obtain for him the indul- 
gence of the House while he offered a 
very few observations on the motion under 
consideration. In the first place, he had 
to observe that he was a little at a loss to 
understand the tone and manner of the 
right hon. Baronet in referring to him and 
his opinions upon the subject ; and he 
begged to add, that if he rightly under- 
stood that tone and manner, the right hon. 
Baronet laboured under a misapprehension 
as to the part which he was prepared to 
take on this occasion. He had come down 
to the House with the intention of voting 
against the motion of the hon. Member 
for Sheffield, not from thinking that there 





was no ground for inquiry or consideration, | 
but, because, he felt it was not likely that | 
the appointment of a Committee would | 


lead toa full and satisfactory investiga- 
tion, or any report on which the evils com- 
plained of, if they existed, could be re- 
moved. This belief, he was bound to add, 
was much strengthened by the empty ap- 
pearance the House presented. The right 
hon. Baronet had, however, gone far in 
making him a convert, not to, but from, 
his opinions; for having heard him bring 
forward the charges he had, and speaking 
of those charges as a Queen’s Minister, 
who, of course, was to be supposed to 
know the subject of which he spoke, he 
had certainly some doubts as to the course 
it would be most honourable in him to 
adopt. As, however, he hoped to have 
some more effectual means of vindicating 
his character, and that of his brother 


judges, from the imputations which both 


directly and indirectly had been levelled 
at them, than was presented by the offer 
of a Select Committee, he had determined 
to keep to his original resolution, and to 
vote against the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shefheld. This was not, indeed, 
the first time the conduct of those courts 
had been called in question, not openly 
but secretly, and the present proceeding 
brought to his mind the recollection that 
he had been afforded an opportunity by 
the late Governor-General (Lord W., 
sentinck) of vindicating himself and his 
brother judges against every charge which 
had been brought against them. That 
defence was in print; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent that the 
document, with the other papers he had 
moved for, be laid before the House—if 
he were enabled to appeal to that docu- 
ment, he should then feel it incumbent on 
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him to vote against the appointment of a 
Committee. Before proceeding to state 
his opinions upon the question, there were 
two or three points on which he wished to 
make a few remarks, with the view of 
clearing the way to a right understanding 
between himself and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. Inthe first place, the right hon. 
Baronet must allow him to say, that with 
respect to India he had yet much to learn, 
and much to learn too which nothing but 
a residence in India could impart. The 
want of this knowledge had caused the 
right hon. Baronet to fall into several 
misapprehensions. He had said, for in- 
stance, that the British residents in India 
had no interest in the present motion, 
inasmuch as it had reference solely to the 
country courts. Did the right hon. Ba- 
ronet suppose that the British bankers or 
merchants resident in India might not 
occasionally have transactions which would 
oblige them to have recourse to the coun- 
try courts, or that persons usually resident 
at Madras, Calcutta, or Bombay, never 
took journeys into the interior? There 
was no individual who was not obliged, in 
the course of his transactions, to go into 
the interior, and, consequently, he was 
likely to be engaged in cases in country 
courts. The right hon. Baronet appeared 
to him also to make some little mistake 
with respect to the equality sought to be 
established between the British and native 
Indians, and against which he supposed 
the petitioners before the House to protest. 
It was a popular topic everywhere to ex- 
claim against the exclusive classes, but in 
the case of the British in India the excla- 
mation was out of place. The petitioners 
in the present instance, and indeed he 
might say the same for all the British re- 
sidents throughout India, had no desire to 
perpetuate their privileges as Englishmen 
one moment beyond the period that the 
Government of India raised the natives to 
a level with them, but they did dislike, 
and justly, to be degraded to the level of 
a people whom their own governors de- 
clared to be unfit fora free Government, 
and on whom free institutions could not 
safely be conferred. When the right hon. 
Baronet talked of equality, was he aware 
that the Hindoos did not enjoy the privi- 
leges of trial by jury? Was the right 


hon. Baronet prepared to say, because the 
natives had not the benefit of trial by 
jury, and because it was desirous to place 
them on an equality with the British resi- 
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lose that privilege? Slavery still existed 
among the Hindoos. Were the British, 
to preserve equality, to be made slaves of 
too? Nay, to show the topic in its most 
ridiculous: li cht, why should not the nativ 
absurd and inconvenient laws of inhe-| 
ritance and joint tenancy be extended to 
the British ? 
English residents be permitted, lik 
Hindoos, to have nine or ten wives ? ( 
right hon. Baronet had maintained, with 
much appearance of triumph, that ther 
had been only two appe ils to the Supreme 
Court during a pet riod of tw nty-thre 
years, and thereupon argued that ther 
could be little injury dene by the Act of 
1836; but it was to be recollected, that 
the privilege of appeal was only allowed 
to defendants—-a circumstance which, in 
a great measure, accounted for the fact; 
and then it was to be .borne in mind that 
the Government of India, from a disin- | 
clination to have the somewhat lax system 
. laws with which it managed to carry on | 
g affairs scrutinised by the members of 
fe Supreme Court, were very likely, as 
far as possible, to discountenance appeals | 
from the country courts. THe begged to 
apologise to the House for having so long 
detained them with introductory matter, 
and would proceed shortly to state his 
view of the motion which had been made 
by the hon. Gentleman behind him. Jn 
his opinion the adoption of that motion 
would place the [louse in a state of 
great difficulty. It was well known to 
all who heard him him that in 1833 Par- 
liament took from the East-India Com- 
pany their trading capacity, and trans- 
ferred the whole of it into the hands of 
private merchants. At the same time, 
Parliament gave a power to British sub 
jects to purchase land in India, and to} 
hold it for any term—for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, if they so pleased. 
Now, it was very obvious, that when British 
subjects were thus admitted—nay, were 
thus invited to purchase land, and reside 
ina country with which so many ideas of 
prosperity and grandeur were associated, 
a more perfect system of laws must be es- 
tablished than that under which the Hin- | 
doos and Mahomedans were living. Ac- | 
cordingly, Parliament did give the Go- | 
vernment of India additional powers by | 
the establishment of a Legislative Council, | 
the members of which were nominally ap- 
pointed by the East-India Company, but 


dents, that, therefore, the British sited 


and why should not the 


{Marcin 22 
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were actually Sppomted by the Crown. 
The <—_ 1ority of that Legislative pe ouncil 
extended over the whole of fn ia, and 
over the courts established by a rs wn, 
At the same time, Parliament so far re- 
stricted the authority of this Legislative 
Council, as to reserve to itself the power 
x, amending, or epigeers. any act 
which it might think 


| 


of the council with 


words of the act of Variiament )ShOw, not 
only that Parliament reserved to itself this 


ht, but that it promised to exercise the 


ght on any proper occasion. He now 
cat to the question of to-night. In the 
first place, had any occasion for inter- 
ference bee repr ented to the House? 
In the second place, would it be xpedient 


» the House to interfere ? With re spect 


to the legality of the act of the Legislative 
Council, he was unable to dispose of that 
question so summarily as the right hon. 


the President of the Board of Control had 


done. He did not believe, as that right 


hon. Gentleman appeared to believe, that 
Parliament intended to ene to the Go- 
vernment of India, through the Legislative 
Council, the power of absolute abolition. 
His view of the matter was, that nothing 
was to be done even approaching to aboli- 
tion. Review, but not destruction, was 
the object of Parliament. But he did not 
rest on this. Neither with nor without the 
unction of the directors was the Legisla- 
tive Council empowered to pass any reso- 
lution affecting the royal prerogative. An 
ippeal to the supreme court in all cases, 
in which the sum at issue was above 4002, 
was reserved, not by statute, for then the 
right would have been a legal one, but 
by the royal charter erecting the Supreme 
Courts in India. Was it not, therefore, 
i part of the royal prerog itive ¢ But this 
powel of appe al was taken away by the 
resolution of the Legislative Council. With 
respect to the expedic ney of this resolu- 
ti oe he Ww ould iD] ly S ay, - il it ap pea ared 
to him be inexpedient, It certainly was 
not an unreasonable proposition on the 
part of the petitioners, that British sub- 


jects, resid 


Fea in all corners of India, being 


the purchasers of land, and, as purchasers 


of land, coming constantly in contact with 
the revenue oflicers, ought to retain the 
privileg re of bringing their appeals before 
the Supreme Court. Surely this was a 
circumstance which deserved considera- 
tion. Ifthey could have a tribunal within 
those walls before which cases might be 
2P2 
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brought, it would be another thing. But, 
without meaning to say anything in the 
slightest degree disrespectful of Parlia- 
ment, the greatest body in the kingdom, 
the most awful body on the face of the 
earth, he must be allowed to say, that Par- 
liament was not the tribunal best calcu- 
lated for such investigation. A Com- 
mittee of that House on the subject would 
be led into so wide an inquiry, that he put 
it to the hon. Gentleman who had moved 
for one, whether he thought he could, in 
the present Session, bring together a Com- 
mittee, the proceedings of which could be 
conducted to a satisfactory conclusion and 
report ? ‘There was great risk, that as much 
harm as good would be done by the re- 
port of such a Committe. As he had al- 
ready said in that case, when speaking of 
the affairs of Canada, he did not think 
that the report of the Committee of 1828, 
had been of any service with reference 

those affairs. On the contrary, it 
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ap- 
i 


peared to him that that report had acted | 


as a fetter on the Colonial-office. All 
the Ministers for the colonial department, 
since the year 1828, however varving 1 
their own opinions, seemed to think it a 
mark of respect to the Committee of tha 
year to endeavour to work out the sueges- 
tions of their report. 
sive that a similar result would 


He was apprehen- 
follow the 


appointment of the Committee now pio-| 





to | 


posed, if they were to report prematurely. | 


The evils in India would be much greater 


. . . ' 
than in any of our other colonial posses- 


sions. Ifa Committee of that House we 
to take a view of the wide and 
subject submitted to them not sufficiently 
comprehensive, and if Government were 
to act on their report, it was difficult to 
say, what evils might not flow from such a 
proceeding. For these he ad 
hered to his original determination of op- 
posing the appointment of a Committee, 
only hoping that the right hon. Gentleman 
would add to the papers the opinion which 
he (Sir Charles Grey) had put upon record 
on the subject, and the opinion, if any 
such existed, of the Law Commissioneys 
Sooner, or later, however, Parliament must 
take the matter up. They could not evade 
the task, and it was his most fervid wish, 
that a better tribunal than now existed, 


re 


difficult 


reasons, \- 


| and pe rfected, 


{ COMMONS} 


might be established for the control of the | 


subordinate courts in the East-Indies, in 


the West-Indies, and in our North Ame- | 


rican colonies. 
Mr. Hogg said, that the right hon. 
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Baronet, at the commencement of his 
speech, had adverted in strong terms to 
the course which had been pursued by the 
hon. Member who had introduced 
motion, in some slight attacks in which 
he had indulged upon the character of the 
civil service in India. In that attack, such 
as it was, he entirely concurred. The right 
hon. Baronet had said, that he thought 
the debate might have led to a much more 
had it 


subject mattet 
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this 


be n con- 
before the 
astonished, after 
th 
nght hon, Gentleman had himself pur- 


satisfact ry cone lusion 
fined to the 
House. No 


that observation, at the 


w, he wa 


S 


> 


course which 


sued. The right hon. Baronet, through- 
out the whole of his excursive discourse, 
had scarcely at all addressed himself 
to the matter before the House. He 


had occupied himsclf with reading state- 
ments to the House, in the truth of which, 
if he seriously believed, he would have 
been bound that night to give notice of a 
Bill. for the abolition of the 
courts in India. If, on the contrary, the 
hon. Baronet did not 
statements to be true—if he did not know 
them to be true—the 


: : 
more DecoMmimMg In a 


supreme 


right believe those 
nit would have been 
Minister of the Crow 
to stand up in his place and support the 


n 
Queen’s judges. This, he repeated, would 


have been more becoming than to read to 


the House a statement to the effect, that 
the courts at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, were almost what might literally 
be styled ‘ public nuisances.” The right 
hon. Gentleman had next dilated on the 
charms of uniformity—a matter upon 
which they were allagreed: and, difficult 
as the task might be to attain to unifor- 
mity of legislation in India, he hoped that 
it might yet be accomplished. What said 
the petitioners? They said, that the 
Hindoos had their Hindoo law adminis 
tered by competent judges; that the 
Mahometans had their Mahometan law 
adminstered by competent 1 lees, ‘* We 
(said the petitioners) h ive our English law 


also, and, for ¢ 


10d's sake, leave us so.” At 
that 
existing law should be allowed to remain 
undisturbed unti! the new cos 
He had spent some time 


for oc- 


all events, it was surely proper the 


le was framed 


in India, and this was his excuse 


cupying the attention of the House upon 
this subject. 
out, not what were the 
British subjects, but what rights they bad 
positively enjoyed, and how it was pro- 


He was desirous to point 
ibstract rights of 
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posed to alter then condition, The 


hon. Baronet had fallen 


into nume 


errors in treating of this subject. Amc 


Mare 


right 
Prous 
nast 


others, was that of asserting, that British 


subjects could not transmit landed 


perty to their heirs in India. He 


| 


pened, however, to have the Act of 


pro- 


liament beside him which gave them this 


stated, that it sth perl 


| 


| 
t 


renewal of the charter, matters bad 


altogether ch inged inthis res] ect; bu 


(Mr. Hogg) could not p 


of this argument. ‘The 


Oo 


ceive the 


right in perpetuity. The Supre me Court 
of Caleutta, succeeded, in 1773, to the | 
Mavoi’s Court, which had existed sin 
1723, and succeeded to the exclusin 
jurisdiction with which the latter had been 
invested over British subjects, in civil as 
well as criminal matters. This exelusi 
jurisdiction continued until 181 whet 
the limitation of the power of British su 
jects to resort to the iterior h o bee 
to a great degree removed, British subjects 
were for the first time ret red amenabl 
before courts of native jurisdiction by tl 
105th and lO6th seetions of 1 ora 
George 3id. bv this state of av ii 
parties were cont i | ive 

his remedy on the spot Brit 
subject, who had also so} ly 
appeal to the Supreme Court at ¢ itta, 
and he too was head | nat had 
I mained so, im \] 1 G CA 
perience, for seventeen years, ¥ 

single murmur of mpla i st 

he beleved have w ed . | 
all events, whv aiter it bef ey had 
completed the arrangeny of the 1 
system which was to suce t? Throug 
out those seventeen \« ~ a admitted 
that there had been only on pp but 
this was only a proor that this 1 ht o 
appeal had acted with a powerful anc 
beneticial ettect upon the infer courts 
Practical inconvenience there was not 
to demand this chang lob d bee 


fore 


reat grievance 


and source of oppression in the adminis- 
tration of justice in India was the change 


of appellate court. A 


reat deers 


{ 


© Ol 


evil had also arisen from the employment 


of natives, since the year 1813, as judges 
in suits between British subjects and 


tives—judges who, being 


Viahometa 


ha- 


ns ol 


Hindoos, were for the most part ignorant 
of a word of English, and whose decisions, 
therefore, although they might be 
must necessarily be unsatisfactory. 


Outrage to British feelin 


oS 


just, 
This | 
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particularly remarkable in such cases as 
those involving the validity of marriages 
amonest British subjects, o1 the legitimacy 
of their offspring, which were also tried 


before Mahometan or Hindoo judges, 


icompetent to decide 


I¢] . } 
aithouen necessarily | 


: complicated question of English law. 


Why the decision of such questions shonld 
ye taken from the Supreme Court, and 
} 


riven to Inferior courts, he was ata loss to 


know. He wished not to cast the sli 


ion on the Con pany s civil sery ints; 


the contrary, he freely bore testimony 


to their ethciency; but they passed thet 
ne in studying the Mahometan law; 
they w e therefore ¢ mpet tto adminis- 
rit, and t t | LN Imitted In 
. Imiuistration, moreover, t v had the 
iid of \! thomei »and Lind Otaw othicers, 
uf hen called upol to administer the 
inglish law, they received no assistance 
whatevet hus, 1 , were they called 

upon dininist i | vhich f 
\ ( ., wit | i ssistance, 
t \ cCely i ministra- 
ley vh t y had stu d 

| t iit { 

, a ( sed to the 
n or Lu 1 ~ Onvest W ch 
was f ~ iat is i il every 
british I ved 5 . that 
{ i N | | i 
nad { i i) sh laws 
f iOT iit ( } ~ ch 
I ul FO ! i lren I 
- i) i} { : dd } would 
K ild l ln st ttl Syst ih be 
i stl rt ( i wn 
live in those ¢ es which wa 
! it f t n f ind und which 
they had | fol many years—nay, for 
I inv Ceé I s HH V iid aSkK, also 
Vv Si ld | id SUITE pe t SOrtnecon 
Venlend fo ' ich no her Brit sh posses 
n was exposed Why should t re be 
one rule for all our other nies dia 
ait rent rule fo! Lt la ¢ lt had been 
said, that the education received by the civil 
servants of the East India Company did not 
qualify them for thie discl re of idminis- 


trative functions. He would cont nd, that 


it was not so. ‘They might not, it was 
true, be so thoro Diy CISciplineg tin habits 
¢ | l¢ t | | . 

ol legal subtelty 5 » Guallly them for 
the judicial fT; ) uct nutry 

tn judIClal Obhce | such a COnbtry as 
| } 1: but t eee P 
Mmngeiand 5; oul 1 question Was, G 

| 


or did they not possess sufficient 


ely 
eda to discharge In this coun 


in India was] duties of a police magistrate, or a justice 
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of the peace; for if they did, and he 
believed the contrary would not be as- 
serted, they were fully equal to any 
offices which they might be called on to fill 
in India. The questions which they had 
then to decide arose out of social relations 
so very simple, and so little varied, that 
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they were as competent to the task of 


determining those cases as men of the best 
legal education. ‘The complications and 
refinements of law arising out of a more 
advanced stage of society no doubt de- 
manded increased legal skill and know- 
ledge; but such was not the condition of 
ludia, and it was therefore perfectly un- 
warrantable to argue against the regula- 
tions framed wonder the Act of 1833 upon 
grounds so destitute of foundation as 
those which hon. Members took up in the 
course of the present discussion. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, he could have 
wished this matter to have been previously 
brought before the Privy Council. H¢ 
quite agreed with the last hon. 
that the int the natives 
primary importance. When an E 
man went out, he did so, s 
self to the local courts, and to the ecne ral 
rules which were established. With regard 
to the motion before the House, 
at the small number of Members 
he should advise the hon. Gentleman who 
had brought it forward not to press it, but 
to accede to the amendment, for it was 
highly important that the fullest investig 
tion should take place. He trusted cn 
all the papers which had been moved for 
would be granted, and that the late chief 


speaker 
rests ol 
nglish sd 


subjecting hi ms 


looking 
present, 


justice of Calcutta would re-produce the 
He must express | 


minutes on the subject. 
the deepest regret at the course which had 
been taken by tie right hon, Gentleman 
opposite, but, at the same time, he was 


vere of 


{ COMMONS} 
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document without some cases being quoted 
in corroboration of the statements which 
were put forth. 

Mr. Smith rose to ofter some 
observations in reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and declared that 
there was wotbing in the minutes which 
threw any imputation on the courts of 
judicature, except on the score of the 
enormous expense incurred in supporting 
them. If it depended on the Government 


Ve Truro 


| to reduce that expense, no doubt effectual 
| measures would long since have been taken 


| to secure the desired object; but it 


arose 


/in a great measure from the extent of the 


Iwas true, the 
| dents of «C 


{the blame or 


quite sure that he would not oppose the | 


motion captiously. He was ready to ad- 
mit, however, that the minutes ought not 
to be produced unless the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was prepared to introduce a bill 
immediately to improve the state of the 
Supreme Court. With respect to the 
minutes themselves, he must express his 
surprise 
officer of the Government should use 
language of a nature so rhetorical as that 
contained in them, without having first 
considered the effect which might be pro- 
duced by it; and he must say that it was 
really of a description such as he did not 
expect to see introduced into a public 


that any man employed as an | 





fees given to council, which were much 
heavier than those given any where else. 
No such thing as public opinion had been 
expressed against the law. ‘There was, it 
public opinion of the 
aleutta, but that was not a 
criterion On which could be 
placed, and there was no indication what- 
ever that the natives of the 


resli- 
any | lianee 


country enter- 
tained opinions opposed to the law. All 
praise which wa 
rived from the introduction of the measure 
had been thrown upon Mr. Macaulay, and 


sto be de- 


he was confident that that gentleman 
would not shrink from bearing the ettect 
of any dissatisfaction which might be ex- 
hibited. He, however, thought that great 


praise was due to him, for his was the first 
attempt which had been made to put the 
settlers on the same footing with the 
natives of the country. It had been sug- 
gested that such an arrangement was a 
species of degradation to the English, but 
he did not see the force of that observation, 
and he lea beg to inquire whether 
English settlers should be introduced into 
the country Wi ithout their being compelled 
to submit to its laws as already established ‘ ? 
Hon. Gentlemen need have no fear that the 
Europeans would not receive due protec- 
tion in India; the greater fear was that 
the natives would receive too little. He 
was of opinion that what was commonly 
called the Black Act was of considerable 
benefit ; and with respect to the expression 
of public opinion, he agreed with Mr, 
Macaulay that one of the most difficult 
tasks of a statesman was to withstand the 
clamours of those immediately around 
him, and to look to the interests of the 
millions whose voices he might never hear, 
and whose faces he might never know, 
and it was with this difficulty that Mr. 
Macaulay grappled. For the first few 
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{ Marci 23} Negro Apprenticeship System. | 166 


years there were no petitions upon this | minster was not so unacceptable to the 


subject, but they increased as greater pains | right hon. Gentleman. 


were taken by parties to get them up; 
and a very active gentleman, Mr. Dickens, 
the secretary, had much promoted their 
number by widely circulating letters re- 
questing not only signatures to Pe titions, 
but also subscriptions in aid of his en- 
deavours. After all, however, which 
been adduced, he saw no suflicient reasons 
fora Committee. Many papers had been 
produced—others would be Jaid on the 
table, and if they were not sufficient, the 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Sheffield, 
could at any time e at the office 


n 


see mo! 


of the Board of Control; vet, on behalf of 


the Government, he thanked the hon. 
Gentleman for bringing forward his mo- 
tion and creating a disci on tl! 
affairs of India, which bad been heretofore 
too little noticed in Parliament. 

Mr. is yt said, that Mr. Macaulay had 
sat | 


ra 


1SSIONn 1€ 


yt ° ] 
SSIONS whien 


had | 


He still retained 
the opinions which he had expressed with 
Appeal Court; but after 
the disinclination which had been shown 
to support a committee es inquiry, and 
after the promise made by his right hon, 
Friend to ie on the table other and more 
valuable information with regard to this 
Act. = si not divide the House; but, 
reserving to himself the right to take any 
fais r ae which the circumstances of 
the case might seem to require, he would 
withdraw the motion which he had brought 
forward 

Viscount Sundon remarked, 
had elicited one 


reference to the 


this debate 


important fact, and that 


| was, the great uncert unty of the state of 
the law in India. He hoped that the 
points which were in dispute would be 
iscertained and settled with as much ex- 
peditic n aS possi ble 
Sir J. Hobhous entirely agreed with 
| the noble Lord és what he had said with 


been blamed for the expr he 
had us reiting shes Supr me Court, 
but he (Mr. Elliot) recollected that ve 
same expressions were ene many ye 
since by his lament ed friend Sir Ralph 
Palmer, the chief justice of Madras, who 


had told him that ‘‘the natives had been 
ruined by the Supreme Court, and that 
the reason why there was no more bt 
ness in the that there were no 
more rich people to be ruined;” and he 
did not think that Mr. Macaulay could 
be blamed for now using similar language, 
With respect also to the of the 
Zillah Court, they were not 


frot 
young men; they were taken from person 


si- 


courts was, 


judges 


chosen n 


who had been some years in India; neither | 


did he think that their removal from one 


court to another was any evil, because the 
knowledge which they acquired in on 
place would be of advantage in another; 


nor was it, in his opinion, improper that | 


should be subject to these 


when it was known that the 


Europeans 


courts, East 


India Company was very frequently sued | 


in the Zillah Courts. 
Mr. Ward, in reply, said, that the right | 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the} 


Board of Control, bad spoken rather con- 
temptuously of the complaints which had 
been urged upon him, and had said that 
Mr. Turton had come over laden with 
grievances. Now, he thought that there 


was a time when the right hon. Gentleman | 


considered these matters in a different 


y 
i 
| 
i 


espect to the present state of the law in 
ndia. He could nly say that this sub- 
ject had for a long time occupied the 
attention of Government, and he was 
happy to state that the criminal code was 
now finished, and that the Commissioners 
were now actively employed preparing 
the civil code. 


Motion withdrawn. 
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Friday, March 23, 1838. 
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MINUTES Bill. Read a second’time :—D iters’ Decla 
P preset! { l I ru M, Upw of ) 
from r laces, Ea f RADNO from 
Malmsley, by Lord Repespaut fro1 Wesleyans of 
Coleraine, by the Arechb f CANTERBURY, from 
North Walsham, Eft rs I fi other 
pl by the Mar f 10, from fi places in 
Not than \ by } fA ARLE, from Ips- 
vieh, for the ab nof \ A ceship.—By the 
E cw LSEA, f plac I In, against 
the B Act 
Necro AppreNtTicesitp System. | 
The Bishop of London had a petition 
to present for the abolition of slavery, 


sigued by a great number of most respect- 
at Tottenham, 
complained, that the planters had violated 
their part of the contract, and he had 
been requested to express his concurrence 
in the opinion declared by the petitioners, 
if he could. If it could be presumed that 


able persons resident who 


point of view, and that at the early part of | the case was really as the petitioners re« 


his political career a grievance in West- | presented, 


he certainly should have no 

























































mans 


hesitation in saying, that it would be ouly 
just as well as expedient to put an early 


termination to the present system of ap- 


prenticeship, and that it would be for the 
advantage of all parties, that steps should 


be taken as soon as possible to procure this | y 
; country ; 


end. He was not prepared to say, how- 
ever, that the planters had violated their 
Even if many of them had 
done so, and a minority had observed good 


faith, he was not prepare dd to assent to the 
that the few should be 


engagements. 


ae . 
proposition, made 


to suffer for the misconduct of the majo- 
rity ; yet he was not quite sure that the 
interests of humanity ought not to pr 

vail against the interests of the people, 


+ } 


If the safety of the colonies was to be con- 


sidered as dependent upon the frame of 
mind of th the 


ame 
population at the end ol 


app lip system, and if there w 

any danger likely to result from the ex- 
asperated feelings of that po} mulation when 
that termination should arrive, he thought 
that Jess danger was likely to arise nov 
than two years hene With respect to 


compensation, he was aware that it was 
paid to th 
their 


agreed to be plantes rs on the 


calculation of etainiIng six years 


services of the negroes, the emancipation 
being deferred. But this country ap- 
peared now to be fully of opinion that 


the same stim if paid for LIN Mi d afte emane- 
cipation W 
therefor 


ter 


ould be fully sufficient > alia, 
, on pe unary ‘eroun ls the plan- 
would have no reason to complain. Tle 
was convinced that immediate emancipa 
beneficial to this country 
still he ted 
country was not bound te 
hich had 
the Nne- 


} 


that he 


tion would be 

to the 
whether this 
adhere to the 
| into. 


| . 
and corionies, but dou 


compact W been 
enter: With respec to 


groes themselves, he must say, 


thought there was little probability that 
the treatment which they would receive 
during the next two years, however hu- 


be, and however it might 


mane it might 

tend to ameliorate their condition, would 
have the eflect of rendering them satisfied 
with their present position, or with free- 
dom when it should arrive, but, on the 


would feel that it had come 
would 
therefore, 
the 


, they 
they 


contrars 


slowly, and experience less 


oratification, 
} 


gratitude for favour which bad been 


conferred upou them, whereas, if the great 
boon of complete emancipation were given 
to them at once, it would have the great 


effect of stifling their feelings of hatred to 
the English and to the planters and over- 


seers. He was bound to say, that the case 


‘nected with its judi 
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| 


| tion industrious and well-disposed, 


made out showed the interest of the eoun- 
try and of every well-wisher of the West 
Indies to be a coloured popula- 
reli- 
gious and inclined to appreciate the ad 
conferred upon them by this 
and he felt persuaded that if it 
grant them the 
emancipation, it would excite 
in them feelings of the greatest gratitude 


to secure 


antages 
were possible to boon of 
immediate 


this country. 
during the 
had been amply, 


and reverence to 


Lord Brougham, last two or 
three days, and 


than 


more 
the 
the 
discussion, 


ompensed for all 
had felt 
f this aren 


iin oe } 
sumcientiy. rec 


which he during 


myxet 
auiXTery 


whole progress ot 


lle had been ——— t by the declara- 
tious of several n » Lords on the subje ct. 
hirst of the noble Masato vho sat me 
hi Hh and next by l iobl Lord pean 
mnected with the county of York ; and 
we, lastly, by the right rev. Prelate in 
the cali i temperate, but most ighty, 
hservations r hy him on pres nting 
th | etitions if the House which had just 
coe laid on the aes If a ivthing could 


urse which 
could 

diay on which 
; by bring- 
forward for a the bill 
son the tal “ee of  thete L, ordships’ 
to wh * Lordships had 
it would be 


nackean pee ion at the ec 


he had pursued 


rsued, or if ¢ 
duce 


} 


} ' 
he snoule 


wnything 


} ' 
him to acceierate the 


renew this argument, 


Ing second reading 
which Vi 
House, and 


already given a Me reading, 


the statement of the opinions of those 
noble Lords, and more especially that of 
the right rev. Prelate. Even the doubts 

hich had been e3 ‘pressed hy that right 


Prelate. from the manner in which he 
had expressed them, led him 
at least to liope, that the 
he came them full 
thorouvhly removed, 
rived still further 

being acquainted with what had 
passed Jast night during his necessary ab- 
from the House on con. 


ial jurisdiction, with 


rev. 
to helix Te. OE 
y would, when 
si : 

consideration, 


He had de- 


his 


to Give 
“O00 be 
satisfaction from 
Ih}: ide 


sence busine SS 


the declaration which had been made by 
the noble M: arquess, the late governor of 
| Jamaica, and which afforded him the 
jomnge gratification. ‘The noble Mar- 


and would feel less | 


quess, by his declaration, had, if possible, 
acquired a new title to the gratitude and 
praise of his fe low-couutryme u in the co 
lenis s, anda fresh right to the respect of 
his fellow-citizens. ‘The noble Marquess 
had avowed his sentiments upon the sub- 
ject freely ; but in his (Lord Brougham’s) 
mind he had still further entitled himself 

















to the gratitude of his country, and he 
had still further established the import- 
ance of his opinion, if such aid indeed was 
necessary to the declaration of an indivi- 
dual of such high authority, by stating 
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his intention, let Parliament do what it 
might with the bill which was before it, | 
and whatever the conduct of the local Je- 
vislatures might be, to set free his own | 
indentured apprentices on the Ist of| 
August next. Conduct like this in an} 
individual was most honourable, and was | 
and he sincer ly hoped, | 


above all praise ; 





taken without some prepararation in the 
islands themselves in the way of legislation, 
for, supposing the negroes should be freed, 
a black might claim to vote for the 
election of members of the Legislative 
Assemblies. 
Loid Brougha 
holders they would not have votes. 


[ Thless the Vy were free. 
Lord [Fharncl fle: Po rhaps he was mis- 
} ha but at all events there 
were the questions of police and poor-law. 
H hos persons W ho had hitherto necessarily 


been supported by their proprietors, but 


that it would not b without its effect | who, from ickness or age, ul become in 
upon those who had applied their minds | capable of obtatuing a livelihood, would 
to the practical consideration of thi sub- | quire some measure to be adopted for 
ject ; and it bore the strongest testimony | their maintenance \nother pot of im 
to the statement of the right rev. Prelate,| portance was, t wl the pr position 
that there was no longer any doubt of the} was first brought forward, the planters were 
safety of the measure, or of the advan-| to have a loan of 15,000,000/., and the 
tages Which would be derived by the colo- | services of these persons for twelve years. 
nies, and by the slave, or that it would} That riod was afterwards shortened to 
be both ercditable and profitable t ‘ e: on condition of their receiving a 
mother country itself; and when the noble} gift of i It s evident, there- 
Marquess came forward, and by such aj| tore, that the s rvices of the slaves were 
step declared that he could wit! ety 0 ix rs. ‘These were the 
and without sacrifice, emancipate the ne- | dou hich } But the atrocities 
L2Toes who were on his estate, it might | mimitted in the West fundies were so vreat, 
readily inferred that it would be still more | and the refusal to pass laws for the protec- 
safe if the measure were made general, and} tion of the slaves was so notorious, that, 
that that which ( ula he dk I by one int 1 ) Puli tion * were al ypted to in- 
vidual. without detriment, mieht be done | t ! treatme! f the slaves 
in reference to all. He would not now | di o th inder of t vo years, he 
enter into the principles of the 1 prepal manctpate them 
afresh, as h belts ad that such a cours 
would be attended with very great incon. | Che Marquess of said, the qualifi- 
venience, {urther than to say, that there | cation ting was 16 Os. curreney, 
was an abun t answer to the question of sterling, which thouvht 
compact referred to by the right rev. Pre- » much; 10/, currency would be 
late: and | hoy ed to convince him, when} quit ul Nn if bila obtained pro- 
the time should come for a general dis-]} perty influence, they ought to be repre- 
cussion of the measure, and which would] sented, and he thought the noble Lord 
he soon after Easter, that there was no-| would not object to it. As to the militia, 
thing in the vature of a compact entered | he wished that it was altogether black. 
into at all in these cases. The negroes had been intrusted with the 
Lord Wharneliffe said, that he felt him-} protection of property, and the blacks were 
self bound to state to the House, that what} found to be more faithful than the whites. 
he had said on a former evening was in} He. therefore. could see no danger in 
| 


consequence of his presenting a petition, 
praying undoubtedly that the negro should | 
be emancipated aS SOOR as possible. \t the | 
same time, it was for the House to consider 
how far it was possible to get rid of the 
cruelties practised ; and, he repeated, that 
if satisfactory measures were not taken in 
reference to the subject, he should be pre- 
pared to go the whole length of calling for 
the immediate emancipation of the slaves. 
There were doubts on his mind, however, 

as to the possibility of this great step being | 


having blacks in the militia. As to the 
police force, he wished to see it considerably 
iner With respect to the introduc 
tion of a poor-law he conceived it to be 


LCE ased. 


absolute ly Hnecess try Ol the negroes and the 
plant rs and he was confident, that if a 
i , re called, on 
information being received that this Bill 
had passed, a poor-law would be agreed to 
immediately. Any man who treated his 
negroes properly would have plenty of 
He was confident, that a poor-law 


meeting of the Assembly we 


7 
labour. 
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ought to be passed immediately ; 
was sure that better measures would be 
passed by the colomal legislature when they 
the determination of this ere: to 


saw 
carry the spirit and intentions of the ‘Slas | 
very Abolition Act into effect. 

Petition laid on the table. 

New Poor-Law.| The Earl of [V7n- 


chilsea presented a petition from the Board 
of Guardians of the union of Kettering, in 


{LORDS} 


and he | adoption, but in order to improve the con- 
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dition and elevate the moral character of 
the lower orders ; and, he repeated, that he 
should protest against any statements being 
made tending to prejudice the minds of the 
people against the measure, unless those 
statements were accompanied by the name 
of the individual who was prepared to 
authenticate them. ‘There was one point 
more to which he would advert, and which 


| he would press on the nobie Viscount and 


Northamptonshire, and signed by all the 
guardians but two. The _petitioners eXx- 


pressed their decided that the New 


Poor-law, asit had been hitherto 
tered, had been productive of 


not less to the hoor them than to those 


bel lief 3 


adminis- 


selves 


advantage, | 


| bounden duty to enforce 


; con 


who contributed to their ; ipport At | 
the same time, they were of opinion, from | 
the experience which they y had had of the 
last inclement winter, that a power of ad- 
ministering out-door relief ought to b 
vested in the guardians, and that the | 


; * 
clause which prevented boards of guardians 
a 


giving out-door relief, under any circum- | 
stances, ought to be so modified to } 


enable them to act in the a 
such er yn their own judgment and ex- 
perience, as they considered that they must 
be haven with 1 cum- 
stances of each individu 

living at a 
with the sentiments 
tioners, every applic 
dual for out-door relief must sta 
own merits, to the 


) 
n 


acqt uainted he cir 
al case than persons 
entirely agreed 
d by the peti- 
indivi- 
id on its 
Commnis- 


distance. Ele 
expr ‘SS 
‘ation of 


as an 


and to send 


sloners in | ond yn to de ( ide on every case 
would be giving them unnecessary trouble. 


He was quite convinced, that if this power 
were given to the guardians, the measure 
would be made much more palatable to the 
feelings of the lower orders. He regretted 
that his noble Friend (Earl Stanhope) was 
present, he would say, that he 
thought his noble Friend had done much 
to prejudice the peop! ngland against 
the Bill, which he did believe had contri- 
buted greatly to the comfort and happiness 
H rry that he 
ening when his 


not as 


PT 
oom) ie 


of the lower classes. e Was 8 


was not present the other ev 


noble Fri nd addressed their Lordshi Nps on 
the subject of the New Saga , as he 
should have hked to offer one or two ob- 
servations upon it. But for the future he, 


for one, should decidedly 
his noble Friend, or 
dicing the minds 

against this measure, which been 
brought forward, not for the sake the 
paltry saving which would result from its 


protest 
anybody else 
th 7 low 


against 
) preju- 
ot € classes 
had 


of 


dministration of 


| of 





in office, and that was, that 
if such inflammatory language should again 
be used was contained in the letters 
read by the noble and learned Lord 
(Brougham) the other night, it was their 
the laws against 
individuals who employed such lan- 
He maintained, that those letters 
tained a direct incitement to a violation 
of the law, and that if destruction of life 
or property had ensued, the writers would 
have been answerable for it. 

Che Earl of Radnor said, that 
prayer of the petitioners were 
W ith, it would destroy the whole iency 
the Bill. He would observe, also, that 
the prayer of the petition was emia on 
mere speculation, as there was no allegation 
that inconvenience had been suffered from 
the want of power to administer out-door 
relief, 

The Earl of Winchilsea remarked, that 
a letter from the chairman of the board of 
guardians had come to him with the peti- 
tion, stating that inconvenience had arisen, 
and thy it was but reasonable to 
assuine that the petition was founded on 
the inconvenience which had 
perience, 

Petition laid on the 


his colleagues 


the 


guage. 


if the 
complied 


refore 
been ex- 


table. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
I) iday, Mart }, 3. 1838. 
MInvut Bil Read a vl time: —New Loans 

a ms presented. By Mr. Hutron, from St. Michan 
pat Dublin, by M HAwes, from Denmark-street 
Chapel, Walworth, by Mr.G. Kniext, from Stapleton, 
by Mr. Butwer, from Lincoln, by Sir R. FERGuSON, 
f Nottingham, by Sir G. StricKLAND (17 petitions), 
from Birr ham 1d other places, by Mr. BAINES 
five), from pla 1 Yorkshire, by Mr. PROTHEROE, 
from Halif by Lord Asuuey, from Doughton, by Mr. 
Litton, from Colerair by Mr. GREENE, from Lancas- 
ter, by Mr. A. Wut from Sunderland, by Mr. SHEP- 
ARD, from Frome, and by Mr. BrorHertTon, Mr. S. 
LeEFEV! shed AGLionBY, Mr. Lister, Mr. BRISCOE, 
mi Mr YLLIER, from various places, for the abolition 
f Negro Apprenticeship.—-By Mr Howe, from the Vint- 
ners of Beverley, not to be made liable for goods not 
iven specially into their care.—By General O’NEI 
from the High Sheriff and Grand Jury of Antrim, against 
the Constabulary system; and against giving the ma- 
nagement of the Dispensaries and Infirmaries to the Poor- 


onerseBy Lord CASTLEREAGH, from the 


law Commissi 
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7 OnDLY I tL we be tol force 
Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Fre yiders OL the coun 7 nt a , ible { x ( * 
of Down, against n uniform syste of Po l f 
Ireland.—By Mr. Lippe 1, from Wallsend (North The nol I iw fol by the 
land), for an Amendment in the New Poor-lavw kt | noble Secret v fo) Ty p Denart 
against the Bastardy Clau of —By Mr. 1 | ; : : é , : ; 
THBLL, from the Labouring Men of Ifull t } ment VM >t A § i il mu observ- 
Poor-law.— By Mr. O’CoNNELL, several, from t ; } t} t- 
places, against the Poor Relief (Ireland) B By Mr. | 
FRENCH, from Medical Students, f yur of I | , 
Medical Charities Bill—By Mr. kK BLE, f ( { | t = a Vv } 
Masters, against the Post-horse duty.—By Mr. I K f t f 4h j ' f f e. 
from Dundee, against any furthe I i n ° 
Church of Scotla | 
of Kilkenny, to | } } e( 
: ; 
nto illegal ¢ ation ntea 
‘ ° ’ ‘ i 
CoNnsTABULARY [RELAND | » ito- 
: go u 
bert Pecl begged to put some questi t 
the noble Lord respecting the tabul 
. . 7 1 = } ' 
force in Ireland, and the rumoured r | the v f Ire d 
+ 
; oa , , 
nation of the callant officer w! 
. ’ , ele 
time past had had the chiei 
: : ce . i | P n 
ence and control over that force AS ti hice 
questions which he had to ‘ 
grounded on the diseussis hicl 


place in the House at the time wl 
change in the law respecting t [ris] 


constabulary was made, he begged parti efti- 
larly to refer to that discussion I} 
House would probably recoll 

February, 1836, the noble Secretar : . elena 
Ireland prope sed a bill makine : ms 





alterations in the mode of appoint t} 

constabulary force in Ireland. 1] pro- eAaSO had had siderable in- 
posal was to transfer tl leet 1 ¢ lu \ I lL with 1 of his 
constables from the local magistracy to |! » 4 h ft md entertained 


either the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, or | st ti to the pro} d transfer. 
to some officer acting under I { hat 1 
ing charge of the f 
that no mistake might be made about the | ing ral, to find * some 
noble Lord’s expres sions on that oceas! ! ; 
he (Sir R. Peel) begged to quot the \ ry riti party in Ireland, and \ » woul 


ca | “yetee : 1 
words used by the noble Lord, which wer form the d Imposed Uy him with 
Rei hive iummatiialice anak 64 d 

ux} } { } \ spicion 
“With respect to ti Pat | 7 nc Mt Me ‘ nersons 
ment of the police force from the lo ear: la Lowd 
tracy to the Government, al oh t . ; ; ae +2 
: nee : i ( eated to the J | th ection 
pointment would be 1 ninal ( 
i ™ | tt 


it would 








be pract lly n t ha I : . , 
inspector-general. H Lord Mor; ) nned) > tempel 
tended, that such an officer as the inspect a 1, jguagment Impartiality 
general would be able to exert : na ould Place | and 
more careful and a much more wi 35 7 aled hin Robert Peel) to con- 
choice than could be expected | firm 1 nt he had le respect- 
rous a body a ul mag ( ’ ( nich i= 
impuling any per mot 3 ) - ' < ~ thoucht 
without ascribing to t m a is gS ‘i 
feelings than would be f 1 to exi Begs gh we eel arin. 
equally numerous body of the san tion in | t mI we been 
society, it was clear that magistrates | urg yainst the proposal were, to a cer- 
would, in most cases, be very desirous to t nt, 1 ly moved, by 


point their own friends. Now, as he appre- | 
hended, the inspector-general would be intl 4 * Hansard, (1 LS , Vol. XXxxi. . 


enced by motives much more unbiassed, and 
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the announcement which had been made 
of the appointment of a gentleman free 
from all imputation of party bias, of the 
highest integrity and impartiality. He 
had, therefore, concurred in the arrange- 
ment proposed, but it was with a distinct 
reservation. He had said, that ‘* the ap- 
pointment of police officers was a trust 
which, if honestly administered, he thought 
had better be intrusted to the hands of the 
representative of the Crown than to any 
local authority. But he made that ad- 
mission on the assumption that the trust 
was to be administered with perfect ho- 
nesty. If it were otherwise —if the power 
conferred by the trust were perverted to 
other purpose Ss, and were employed to 
vratify party animositics, or to confirm 
political advantages, then he would say, 
that the efficiency of the Bill would be 
totally destroyed. He thought that the 
noble Lord should a lopt the same rule in 
Ireland as had already been adopted in the 
metropolis ; and that those who were re- 
sponsible for the good conduct of the men 
should have the appointment of them: 
and that Government ought in no 
ease to interfere in the nomination of off- 


the 
cers for the purpose of eratifying any ol 
its political friends 
to be apponted to the head of the 
let him have the nomination of the men; 
and if he (Sir R 

that gallant officer, he would undertake to 
say, that he would exercise the p 
thus confided to him with honesty and 
discretion, and that. in a much less time 


than could otherwise be hoped for, a 
well-disciplined 


Peel) knew 


wer 


1 and eflicient police force 
would be established in Ireland. And 
he felt bound to say, with great defer- 
ence to the opiuions of his hon. Friend, 
who had taken a different view of the 
subject, that he thought if the police 
force of Ireland were appointed and di- 
rected upon this principle, there would be 
a much stronger guarantee for its suffi- 
ciency, and freedom from all local and party 
prejudices, than could possibly be the case 
if the appointment of the men of whom it 
was to be composed were entrusted to the 
local authorities.”* This principle he had 
conceived to be fully acquiesced in by the 
noble Lord, and it was this assumption that 
had induced him, among others, to waive 
any objections he might have had to the 
proposition. Now, it had been publicly 
stated that Colonel Shaw Kennedy had 





* Hansard (Third Series), vol. XXXi, p. 544. 
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!f Colonel Shaw were | 


force, | 


- anything of 
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tendered his resignation; and what he 
wished to ask the noble Lord, was, first, 
whether the same rule was pursued in the 
appointment and promotion of oflicers and 
men in the Irish constabulary force as pre- 
vailed in the metropolitan police force ? se- 
condly, whether it were true that Colonel 
Shaw Kennedy had tendered his resignation, 
and whether that tender of resivnation had 
taken place in consequence of any difler- 
ences between him and the Government in 
the execution of his public duties ? and the 
third question he wished to ask was, whe- 
ther, supposing the resignation to have 
been tendered and accepted, it was in- 
tended that the same principle which the 
noble Lord had professed to be guided by 
in the selection of Colonel Kennedy would 
be observed in the appointment. of his 
successor ? 

Lord John Russell could not undertake 
to answer all the right hon. Gentleman’s 
questions, for he thought that with respect 
to the rule of appointment and promation 
in the Irish constabulary force his noble 
Friend, the Sceretary for Ireland, could 
much clearer account of the matter 
could. In reference to Colonel 
Kennedy he had to inform the right hon. 
Baronet, and it was with regret, 
that Colonel Kennedy had tendered his 
resignation, and that it had been accepted. 
\s to the grounds on which the resigna- 
tion had been tendered, he did not think 
he could state them without sowing the 
seeds of future discussion on the subject, 
which, in a case of this kind, he did not 
think desirable. With respect to the course 
to be pursued in naming a new inspector- 
general, and conducting the future ma- 
nagemeit of the constabularly force in 
Ireland, he had only to say, that having 
the highest reliance on the integrity, the 
great good sense, and honour of Colonel 
Kennedy, it was the intention of the 
Lord-Lieutenant and himself (the parties 
more immediately concerned) to take the 
opinion of that oflicer in reference to the 
future general management cf the force, 
before his successor was appointed, in order 
to ascertain what improvement could be 
made in that department. As to another 
point suggested by the right hon. Baronet 
he could only say that he did not not think 
it would be possible to introduce an exact 
similarity between the rules for managing 
the constabulary in Ireland and those for 
managing the metropolitan police force. 
No one knew better than the right hon. 
Gentleman that the metropolitan police 


give a 


than he 


great 
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force was totally unconnected with the ge- 
neral government of the country, whereas 
it was essential that the executive in Ire- 
land should have an immediate connection 
with the constabulary. 


Sir R. Peel said, the noble Lord had | 
aske d 


misunderstood him. He had _ not 
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whether the noble Lord intended to con- | 


sult Colonel Shaw Kennedy or not, but 
whether the same principles which in- 
fluenced the Crown in the choice of that 
gallant ofheer would preside over the choice 
On the former appoint- 
ment the noble Lord said it was amatter 
which ought not to be used for party pur- 
it a matter, the 
which concerned all equally—one in whict 
all must feel a common interest, and that, 
therefore, it would be made solely on pub 
lic grounds, and exclusively with reference 
to the fitness of the individual. What h: 
wanted to know was, would the same prin- 
ciples govern the next choice ? 

Lord John Russell had no hesitation in 
saying, that the same principle would 
govern the appointment of the inspector- 
general who should succeed Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy. 

Viscount Morpeth said, the right hon 
Baronet had correctly quoted, he believed, 


the very word 


of his successor ? 


poses ! was success 


of 


; aut horities. 


| amining the 
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act, clearing up, as far as possible, the 
intricacies of the law, and to prevent the 
inconsistent determinations of election 
Committees. He would rather not make 
the proposition himself, because he felt it 
would have more effect if made by the 


Government. He wished, however, to 
offer this sugar stion to the noble Lord, 
that there miclit be goreat advantage in 
havine an cxamiuation of the evidence 
t ken hef re ( ection ( Ont mitt CUS. for the 
purpose of ascertaining what were the points 
in re spect ol which the greatest doubts 
prevailed, and the most inconsistent deci- 
sions had been come to. There would be 
great expense, and possibly there might be 
other objections to the printing of the 
whole of the evidence and yet it would 
be extremely dithcult to rtain the 


precise amount of decisions unless the evi- 
dence were read on which they were given. 
had ard 
which, 


many d cisions quoted as 
» the evi- 
dence, were found altogether inapplicable. 
It seemed f 
tion, whether a Select Committee might 
not be appol ti 
proc edings before the election 


1T 1 
4e fie 


on looking lite 
therefore, worthy of considera- 


ad for the purpose of ex. 


| Committees during the present Session, and 


s used by him in introducing 


the Bill, and in every instance of an ap- | 


pointment to the force since that time it 
had always been left in tl the 
inspector-general. 

Sir R. Peel inquired, whether it were 
the prevailing practice in the constabulary 
force that promotion to the upper class 
took place from the inferior class as the re- 
ward of good conduct ? 

Viscount Morpeth said, that promotion 
to the rank of head constables was confined 


‘ 
iC hands Ol 


to those who had served as sub-constables ; 
there was no rule whatever to make them 
the superior officers of the force. 
Subject dropped. 
ConTrRovertep Evections.] Sir 
Peel wished to offer a suggestion to the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russeil) on a matter 
in which he believed the House would be 
animated by the sentiments—he 
alluded to the projected measures for the 
improvement of the tribunal for the trial 
of controverted elections. Whatever might 
be the opinion as to the nature of the tri- 


Same 


bunal to be constituted for that purpose, 
the opinion, he believed, would be 
almost universal—that it would be ex 


lence 


on 
points as the 


House to see the precist crounds of their 


extracting sucl parts of the evict 


important would enable 


| decisions. Although, possibly, there might 
be objection to calling for the evidence 


efore a particular Committee, he did not 
ink any could be raised to the production 


of all the evid hee befi Fe all the Com- 
mittees which had sat this Session. He 
suggest | the appointment f a Seleet 
Committee, singly and solely for the pur- 


pose of ascertaining what decisions within 
a recent period it would be most important 
for the ilouse to consider, with t view 
hereafter, by some declarate ry act, of set. 
tling the law and guiding the determina- 
| tion of future Committees. He was in- 
debte | for the suggestion to his noble 


R. | 


Friend, the Member for North Lancashire 
(Lord Stanley), and he could not help 
thinking a « assed 


W ith 


leclaratory law nught be p 

: a 
the general consent ll parties, 
would eut off a fruitful of 


uncertainty, promote uniformity of decision, 


c 
iS , 


which source 


and greatly diminish the expense, by sim- 


plifying and shortening the proceedings 
before election Committees 


Lord John Russell said, he should cere 


tainly take the matter into his serious con- 


sideration. fle had no objection in prin- 


ceedingly desirable to have a declaratory | ciple to the proposition of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, but he confessed if it were 
adopted he was not very sanguine as to its 
results, because those who were best able 
to judge of such matters, being Members | 
of that House, and having great practice 
at the bar, could hardly be expected to pay | 
that attention to the which 
would enable a decision | 
of great authority on the si 

same time, he sh« 
the experiment tried. 

Sir EL Sueden could not help thinking 
the dithe ulty 
Lord might easily 
lay in a very small ai 
opinion of the legal Gentlemen micht, 


therefore, easily be nad. 


Commit tee 
come to 
ibjex {. 


14 ee | 
iid h very ciat to se¢ 


them to 





apprehended by the noble 


be vot over, as the case 


oY ae , .: 

Mr. O'Connell never knew ivthing 
connected with law to be in a small com- 
pass. Ie thought the a Py ointment f 


such a Committee would only be the means 
of continuing the present A turn- 
ing them into a different shape. 

Sir 2. Peel said, that objection did not 
apply to his proposition, The Committee 
should have no discretion to report on 
anything, except the of Com- 
mittces on litigated points, the evidence 
bearing on different decisions, and the 
decisions themselves. 

Mr. O’Connell, in that case, should only 
say, the plan would be altogether inope- 
rative. 

Mr. Hume 
diminishing the expense before election 
Committees would be properly to define 
the qualification of voters. | ntil the re- 
gister was made final in every part of the 
country it would be vain to hope for any 
diminution of the expenses of an election 
Committee 

Sir R. 
verse decisions on that 


abusc 


decisions 


eel said, 5 to prevent ad- 


point that he had 
suggested inquiry. 
Subject dropped. 


Poor-LAW (TRELAND).] House in Com- 
mittee on the Poor-law (Ireland) Bull. 

On Clause 106, limitation of actions, 

Mr. JV. S. O’Brien said, he was anxious 
to call the attention of the House to the 
clause. He thought it a great hardship 
that the defendants in all 
obliged to pay costs when in the wrong, 
and the Commissioners were exempt from 
costs when they happened to be in error. 
He begged to ask whether it was the inten- 
tion of the noble Lord to alter the clause, 
so as to make the w rong-doer, whoever he 
may be, pay the costs. 


Cases were 


thought, the best mode of 
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At the | 
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Viscount Morpe th said, he must abide 
by the clause in its present shape. 

Mr. Lucas begged to mention a case very 
nearly similar, which occurred to himself, 
A quit rent collector went out of the 
| barony and parish in which he was author- 
ised to collect quit-rent, and distrained 
tenant of his for 5/., which the farmer, 
sooner than let his cattle be driven off the 

ound, paid. Th came to him to 
complain, and it turned out that the town- 


tenant 


land was free from quit-rent. He hunted 
the matter up, ar dthough he met withthe 
createst civility, he obtained no redress, 
He was informed, that if he sued the man 
ind failed, lie should have to pa y the costs 
but what was worse, it app ired that if 
sued him and succeeded, he should still 
) 


have to pay the ¢ ind so it was with 
the present clause. 
ant WVoulfe thought, the hon. 
peculiarly ill advised not to 
proceed against the wrong doer. With 
clause under consideration, 
he should object to giving costs against the 
Commissioners. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 112. Power to tlie Queen to 
appoint a fourth Commissioner, 

Mr. Shaw said, that in the discussion of 
a former part of the Bill, the Government 
undertook that there should be a Commis- 
sioner permanently resident in Dublin, to 
an office established there for the purpose 
of receiving applications, and affording 
information to all who might be concerned 
in the administration of the Poor-law in 
Ireland. He admitted, there an ad- 
vantage in having the whole system, both in 
England and Ireland, under the direction 
of one board —but that would be too dearly 
purchased if the Commissioners were all 
resident at Somerset house, in which case 
the business of Ireland must necessarily be 
postponed to the more pressing demands 
upon their from England. ‘The 
present clauses were only / permissive as to 
one Commissioner acting in Ireland. He, 

for not agre e to them without 
an express understanding from the Govern- 
ment that the attention and time 
and presence of one Commissioner, at least, 
shou id be devoted to Ireland. 

Lord John Russell that it was 
intended that there should be one Com- 
missioner permanently resident at Dublin, 
and that there should be an office at Dublin 
for the carrying on of the business of the 
Poor-law Commissioners. It might happen 
that in case of illness among the Poor-law 


r. serge 


ne } 
rember was 


7 
respect to the 


was 


attention 


therefore, could 1 


entire 


said, 
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Commissioncrs in London, the Dublin Com- 
missioner might be called to this country ; 
but in that case, an Assistant-Commissioner 
would be appointed for the tim that 
the business of the Poor-law Commissioners 
would always be atten led toin Dublin. 


Sir Kh. Sueden said, he understood 
clause was to be introduced, king it 
that one Commistoner should 


necessary 


reside in Dublin. As 


merely made it permissive in pla f pe- 
remptory. Th veople of Ireland 

decidedly of opinion, that there sh 1 dy 
one Commissioner at the least 1 sid iit I 
Dublin. Pe rhaps, therefore, the noble Lord 
would have no objection to mtreduce 1 3 


to this effect : 
office in Dublin where 
sioners shall be general 

Lord John R ssell h ict ho obj 


introduce the w 


6 That } > 
onli Phat there 


ords. 


Mr. W. Ss, O Brie sald. he Wi ] l 
means satisfied with the clause as it stood : 


nor could he allow it to pass without euter- 
ing his protest agalust it. It. 

indispensable to working out the measure 
that there should be a resident board in 
Dublin, and this was the unanimous opinion 
of the people of Ireland. It was his inten- 
tion to move an amendment to the clause, 
and would leave it to 
negative it if they thought fit. 


} ] 


vas absolutely 


the Committee to 
Yr 1 
He should 


fMancn 23} 


move, that three persons be appointed to | 


Rit] rT 
Lid. bi¢ 


sit in Dublin to administer the 
should wish to see one of the C 
from the English |] 
medical man ; and the third, a_ pers 
intimately acquainted with all the I 
of Irelan l. Such was the kind of | 
purposed to substitute for the 
Commissioner. 
Viscount Vorp 


IMM AISSto 


Call 
Oar 
one resident 
said, the ¢ itt 
having before sed a 
opinion on this point, he s! 
re-discuss the «question. 


omn CC 


expre very 
iould not 
IT 


fe considered 


now 


| 


Q 


| tended that ministers’ mon y should be 
lt | ch ( » the po =! . it would 
1 be unjust in principle, as a departure from 
' "e . - 
i th lll, W! nly profess i to be a 
har uy) land rainst the landlord 
| 
| | T¢ tn \ hich lieht the 
t Vl ! il respect tO 
t be as to 
t practically 
eure lass of 
y } t eC. 
Cicl ( ! rd of 
} ‘ { } tit! ’ 
iH t { I Ful st 
| t] ib] t ment had 
| } ] t} 1 t} ha ine 
( seh l aning to 
l t t ctment, 
L ey I to thi 
H ~ | t! } ire of tha 
|] id | Gentleman (Mr. O’Con- 
ty | he 1 pretation claus 
t| it were, smugeled 
lin words. met y way of interpretation, 
| impr sing a ta» ipon the clergy of a per- 
|sonal nature, to which no other class was 
ib] t He \ L\ i th he would 
| h l t bad Lis I as hi fi iends were 
| ju t tak by urprist ot | il or ex 
p { t eh course W ul i Have been 
doy ( m but still, to 
injusti of that 
vid he Committee 
¢ 


1 , 
oard ; also, an eminent | § 


decided 


that his noble Friend, having adopted the | 
suggestion thrown out on the other side, | 
had done all that was required 

Clause agreed to. 


' 


16—the interpretation clause 


\ 
1 
| 
i 


In Clause 
ane was proposed to 1LS¢ rt t he words. = nd 
also every fee-farm rent, and rent seck, and 
rent charge tithe shall include rent o1 
composition in lieu tithe, 
minister's money under an Act 
wade in Parliament of lreland in the Ses- 
sion holden in the 17th and {Sth 
the reign of King Charles the 2ud 


_— | 
and aiso the 


charged 


year ¢ f 
ne , for pro- 
vision of ministers and corporate towns in 
Ireland.” 
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‘ opposed the insertion of these 


The Government had never in- 


t far from 

t er ni ht, 
’ ; 

, r for 

l iti | i i { I i Cl ‘ the 

~( to the 

Li l h ( Y ins 

S 10 that 

Ch thi tith in 


}) I ) 
ir. J l not 1 | Vy principle 
ug ted i the | YID il “Y TO th end 
these di ns to warrant the rating of 
mi ers money ar principle of the 
bill w hat ruld rated but 
land hereditaments | therefore tithe 
WV fairiy suoject to the rate, and the lav 
lealt with it as land inall its qualities, On 
I her hand, ministers’ money was 
aa inted | tatut in the nature of pe 
cu \ hich th clergyman had 
» vested rivht inasmuch as it was quite 
ptionas vith t! Lord-Lieutenant, in 
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council, whether it was granted or not. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, he 
thonght it his duty to oppose the introduc- 
tion of the words. 

Mr. Sergeant Woul/e contended, that mi- 
nisters’ money was toallintents and purposes 
a charge upon the land, and therefore ought 
to be subject to poor-rates 

Sir E. Sugden said, he thought it quite 
clear that on principle this money should 
not be rated to the poor. If this money 
were the same as tithe, then it must be 
rateable, but, according to the Irish acts, 


£COMMONS} 





it was impossible that it could be viewed in | 


that light. He would suggest to the noble 


Lord, that he should propose a substantive | 


clause relating to this matter, in order that 


larly taken on it, and the point set at 
rest. 

The Attorney-General thought, that 
there was no evidence to show that mini- 
sters’ money was not assessable. In London 
it had been ascertained that this species of 
impost was liable to rates. It was a con- 
tribution in respect of each house levied in 
the towns of Ireland for the support of the 
clergy, payable by the occupier. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the law was quite 
clear upon the subject. Now Dean Daw- 
son had 1,1002. out of the parish in which 
he (Mr. O'Connell) resided. The parish 
extended as far as Rathfarnham, so he, of 
course, received tithes from part of it, and 
on that portion of his income he would 
have to pay pror-rates, while it was sought 
to exempt the portion of his income det ived 
from Merrion-square. Ministers’ ey 
was an annual income charged upon the 
house, and not the person: there was a 
remedy for non payment by distress. The 
contribution was levied on the same prin- 
ciple as tithes, and therefore ought not to 
be exempted from rates. Efe could not 
much congratulate the clergy of Ireland on 
the conduct of their friends, who struggled 
to exempt the ministers of the church in 
towns, where the greatest distress existed, 
from the payment of any amount towards 
the relief of the destitute. 

Mr. Goulburn maintained, that though 
the clergy paid rates on tithe, it did not 
follow that they ought to pay rates on the 
commutation received on their other allow- 
ances. Many clergymen were paid by sti- 
pend, and it was not sought to charge them 
with poor-rates. The words of the act 
“ Whereas 
Now, when 


mo 


referred to were conclusive. 
there was little or no tithe. 


” 
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there was none payable, ministers’ money 
could not be said to be in lieu of tithe. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, if an impost 
arising out of the land was burdened with 
rate, a charge on houses ought to be liable 
toitalso. 

Sir EF. Sugden said, rent charges were 
exempt from rate; the present charge arose 
in the same manner, and ought to be 
exempted also. He insisted that there 
were no words in the Acts of Parliament 
hearing on the point which gave ministers’ 
money as tithes, or in lieu of tithes. It 
was not because the rate would be payable 
by the clergy that he wished them te be 
exempted from it, but because this kind of 
rent charge was not rateable in the hands 


“rs : . | of laymen, and therefore could not, on any 
the opinion of the House might be regu- | ’ ; 


principle of justice, be rateable when re- 
ceived by the ministers of religion. 

Mr. Callaghan said, he possessed some 
landon which he paid tithe—he built a house 
upon it, and the churchwardens forthwith 
demanded ministers’ money. He paid both 
for a while, but he now paid only the 
ministers’ money. There could, therefore, 
be no doubt that ministers’ money was 
received in lieu of tithe. 

Viscount Morpeth would not enter into 
the discussion of the legal question ; he 
rose merely to state, that there was not the 
slightest warrant for the injurious terms in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of Ministers on this occasion, for the ques- 
tion had been mooted one night last week, 
when Government had distinctly reserved 
it for further consideration ; and the words 
now proposed for insertion had been printed 
and circulated, and in the hands of hon. 
Members for the last four days. 

Mr. Sergeant MWoulfe said, the right 
hon. Member for Ripon had fallen into a 
mista in assimilating this to rent 
charge, for it happened, unfortunately for 
his argument, that rent charges were not 
exempted from rates by the bill. But this 
was not a rent charge; it was really and 
substantially a payment given by Act 
of Parliament in lieu of tithe, and as a 
substitute for it. Whether, however, it 
was considered in the same light as the 
money paid to the clergymen of London, 
or as arent charge, it was impossible that 
the argument of the right hon, Gentleman 
could hold good. 

Sir £. Sugden said, he had drawn the 
clearest distinction that words could ex- 
press between a rent charge and a perpetual 
rent charge, which placed its owner in the 
position of a landiord, 


a 


ke 
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The Committee divided on the original 
motion :—A yes 59; Noes 26: Majority 53. 


List of the AYEs. 


Acheson, Viscount Macleod, Roderick 
Aglionby, H. A. Morpeth, Viscount 
Aglionby, Major O'Brien, Cornelius 
O'Brien, W. Smith 
O’Call ighan, hon. C: 
O’Connell, Daniel 


Barnard, E. George 
Barron, H. Winston 


Barry, G. Standish 


Beamish, Francis B. O'Connell, M. J. 
Blake, Martin, J. Parnell, rt. hon. Sir Lf, 
Bridgeman, tlewitt Pease, Joseph 
Brotherton, Joseph Redington, 11 is N 
Browne, R. Dillon Roche, William 
Busfield, Williain Roch Yavid 

Butler, hon. Colonel Rundle, J 

Callaghan, Daniel Russell, Lord John 
Campbell, Sir John Salwey, Colonel 

( halmers, Patric k “ome rvilie, S1 W. M. 
Chester, Henry Stuart, Villiers 


Curry, William Strickland, Sir George 
Evans, George Style, Sir Charles 
Fielden, John ‘Thornely, T. 
Ferguson, Sir R.A. Vigors, N. Aylward 
Fergusson, rt. hin. R a White, Luke - 
Grattan, James Wilde, Mr. Sergeant 
Grattan, Henry Williams, Williarn 
Howard, Frederic k,J. Wood, George W. 


Lloward, Philip, Il. Wi ulfe, Mr. sergeant 
Ilowick, Viscount Wyse, Thomas 
Hume, Joseph Yates, J. A. 
liumphery, John rELLERS. 
Ilutton, Robert Baring, I. ‘TP. 

Lynch, Andrew H Rolfe, Sir lt. 


List of the NOEs. 


Mackenzie, W. I. 
Maunsell, hon is P. 


Barrington, Viscount 
Bateson, Sir R. 


Bentinek, Lord G. O’Neill, bon J. B.R. 
suller, Sir J. Y. Pereeval, Colonel 
Castlerea Viscount Yum cP 


gh, 
Conolly, Edw ird 
Dunbar, George 
Filmer, Sir Edmund 
Gladstone, W. Ewart Rolleston, Lancelot 
Goulburn, rt. hon. HH. Sugden, rt | 
Hlillsborough, Karl of 
Hodgson. Richard 


Hughes, William Bb. rE LLERS. 
Jones, Theobald Litton, EB 
Kirk, Peter Shaw, rt. hon. T. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 26, one of the postponed clauses, | 
was put, “It empowers the Commissioners | 
to appoint paid officers to carry the Act | 
into execution when the cuardians shall not 
fulfil their duties.” 

Mr. W. 8S. O'Brien, 10 rising to propose 
the omission of this clause, said, he should | 
he ashamed to present himself before his | 
coustituents if he allowed a clause appoiut- 
ing paid guardians to pass without taking 
the sense of the House upon it. Ee firmly | 
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believed, that there was no part of Ireland 
in which virtuous and component persons 
would not be found to form a board of 
guardians, ready to work out the bill in a 
spirit of fairness and probity. He should 
not trouble the House with any lengthened 
argument upon the subject, but would 
merely express a hope that no Irish country 
gentleman of spirit would be found to 
sanction the clause. 

Colonel Conol/ly thought it possible, that 
would 
render the appointment of paid guardians 
He could not understand why 
the hon. Member for Limerick should take 
offence at Government providing against a 
fatality which was, at all events, of possible 


circumstances might arise which 


necessary. 


occurrence. In the west of Ireland, he 
very much feared that such a_ provision 
would be found necessary, and he could not 
bring himself to believe, that the Commis- 
sioners would have recourse, unnecessarily, 
to the powers with which the clause 
invested them. On the whole, as he could 
not see, that the honour of the country was 
at all involved in the decision to which the 
Committee may come, he should support 
the clause as it stood. 

Mr. Lucas suggested, that as the Bill 
gave the power to divide the country into 
electoral districts, each district in which a 
paid othcer was appointed ought to support 
such otheer itself. 

Lord Clements said, that if he really 
believed the true meaning of the clause to 
be that suggested by the gallant Member 
for Donegal, he should not object to it ; but 


as he put a very different construction 


upon the meaning of the clause, he must 
oppose it. 

Mr. iWyse was of opinion, that if 
guardians appointed by the parish refused 
or neglected to serve, they ought to be 
fined like grand jurors or other oflicers ap- 
pointed to perform public duties. If, how- 


jever, it turned out in any particular 


locality that there was not a suflicient 
number of resident guardians, or if auy 
other state of circumstances arose to call 
for the interference of the Commissioners, 
he did not think, that there could be any 
objection to the powel civen to the Com- 
missioners to appoint paid officers, 

Mr. Litton thought, that the imposing 
of a fine upon persons for not performing a 


work of charity, would be rather a new 
| 


| mode of legislation. The measure, as it 


stood, in point of fact, imposed a fine in the 

most attenuated shape. If the resident 

guardians appointed by the rate payer 
2Q 
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refused to serve, and that paid officers were 
in consequence appointed by the Commis- 
sioners, the effect would be an increase in 
the amount of rates. That would prevent 
the continuance, or, at least, the repetition, 
of the refusal to serve, in which cases the 
Commissioners would probably revoke the 
appointment of paid officers, and allow the 
duties of the guardians to revert to the 
natural protectors of the poor. ‘The clause, 
as it appeared to him to be an 
extremely wholesome one, and guarded as 


stood, 


much as possible against the occurrence of 


abuses. Supposing the workhouse to be 
built, and the guardians refused to act, 
would it not be monstrous to allow all the 
machinery of the Bill to remain idle, and 
the expense and trouble to be gone to 
in vain. 

Lord Castlereagh did not object so much 
to the whole clause as to the words, “ such 
and so many paid officers as the Commis- 
siovers shall think fit to appoint.” 
words would give the Commissioners the 
power of appointing an indefinite and unli- 
mited number. ‘The powers so conferred 
were much too extensive, and might afford 
a handle for abuse. 

Mr. Hume thought it was somewhat 
inconsistent and fastidious to limit the 
power given to the Commissioners in this 
clause, after the extensive powers which 
were conferred upon them in other and 
antecedent clauses of the Bill. He did not 
think it likely that the Commissioners 
would be guilty of an abuse of the powers 
confided in them, the more particularly as 
public opinion would operate to prevent 
them doing so. 

Lord Clements had an amendment to 
propose, which he thought would meet the 
views of the noble Lord opposite (Castle- 
reagh). He proposed to leave out the 
words, “such and so many paid officers as 
the Commissioners shall think fit to ap- 
point,” and substitute for them the words, 
‘«the Commissioners may make order for 
the payment of such and so many of the 
guardians as they shall think fit.” The 
consequence would be, that the persons to 
be paid by the Commissioners would be 
the guardians appointed by the rate- 
payers, and not independent officers of the 
Commissioners’ own selection. He thought 
the House should look with great distrust 
upon an attempt to place unlimited power 
in the hands of those who were not imme- 
diately responsible for its exercise. If the 
Commissioners were persons well acquainted 

‘ith the state of the country, the case 


These 
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would be different. The whole spirit of 
the Bill would be changed if the clause was 
allowed to remain in its present shape. If 
a system of the kind proposed worked well, 
it would alarm him more than any single 
thing that could occur. If the unions were 
as large as were proposed, it would be im 

possible for the guardians to attend, and 
therefore paid guardians would be at once 
yppointed. He was astonished that the 
present Cabinet, above all others, should 
bring in such a clause. They were bound, 

he thought, to render this Bill palatable to 


those who would, with their very hearts, 
support them. He was in the habit of 


receiving letters day after day from varicus 
parts of Ireland, saying there would be no 
objection to the Bill if the people were 
allowed themselves to work it, but the pre- 
sent clause put an end to the possibility of 
their doing so. ‘The noble Lord concluded 
by begging of ‘his hon Friend, the Member 
for Limerick, to the division on 
bringing up the report. 

Lord John Russe l/ said, that the line of 
argument pursued in opposition to this 
clause was as if the Commissioners would 
be anxious to make it impossible for the 
guardians to execute their duties, in order 
that paid officers of their own nomination 
might be appointed. Now he could not 
presume anything of the kind. The effect 
of the clause, as it stood, was, that where 
the guardians did not duly and effectively 
discharge the duties assigned to them by 
the Act, 
should appoint paid officers. 
therefore, was a remedy only in 
default on the part of the guardians, and 
where the Bill could not operate. It was, 
moreover, a remedy, the effect of which 
would be to induce the cuardians to execute 
their duties properly. But what would 
be the effect of ra amendment proposed by 
the noble Lord 2? Why, that in cases where 
the guardians did not perform their duties, 
they were to be induced l the 
offer ofa salary. Now, he was very much 
afraid that such an offer would be a motive 
to the guardians not to execute their duties 
gratuitously, but to neglect them, in order 
that they might obtain a salary. He 
thought, that the clause, as it stood, was 
preferable to the noble Lord’s amendmert. 

Mr. Lucas said, the noble Lord had 
mistaken the gist of his noble Friend’s 
gument. The noble Lord was not entitled, 
having avoided retracting what he said on 
the size of the 
now to have the benefit of retracta- 


take 


in such cases the Commissioners 
This power, 


cases of 


to do so by 


former occasions as to 
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tion. Now, in a union in England, con- 
taining 100 parishes, a farmer’ by acting 
might save to himself 25s.; but wh: at 
could the Irish guardians save by acting ? 
one- half of which he would only 


Only 3¢., 
have to pay. 
Sir F. Trench thought, the Bill was a 


tissue of fraud, and held out expectations 
which would never be realised. If the Bill 
could be worked out at all, the etfect of it 
would be a confiscation of property, with- 
out the slightest benefit to the poor. 
determined was his opposition to the Bill, 
that upon the bringing up of the report, he 
would move, that it be received that day six 
months. 

Lord Clements said, that the chief object 
of his amendment was to get an expression 
of the noble Lord’s opinion as to the pay- 
ment of guardians elected by the people, 
rather than have the Commissioners ap- 
point paid officers of their own  selectio 

, however, the words he had used in his 
amendment might not be suited to the in- 
tended object, would withdraw the 
amendment altogether. 

Mr. Lynch was sure, that the clause 
would be very rarely called into action. 
The people o f Ireland, he was satisfied, 
would do el duty with respect to this 
Bill, and it was only i in default of guardians 
refusing to act th it this power “would be 
given to the Commissioners—a power 
which there was no doubt the Commis- 
sioners would not be likely to abuse. 

Mr. Lucas said, he would now move an 
amendment, that in cases where an unpaid 
guardian could not be found to act in a 
district, the paid guardian appointed by 
the ( 
the funds of the electoral district, and not 
nut of the funds of the whole union. 

Lord John Russell said, that in preced- 
ing clauses of the bill the persons appointed 
by the Commissioners were styled paid 
officers, and not guardians. 


“ 
co 


} 
he 


Mr. Lefroy thought the object his hon. | 


for Monaghan, 


Friend, the Member had 
desirable one. 


in view was a very It 
was but just, that the electoral district in 
fault should be visited with the expense. 

Lord Castlereagh wished to ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, if the board of guar- 
dians should refuse to act, 
paid officers could be appointed by the 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. Sergeant Houl/e replied, that if the 
board of guardians were found ineflicient, 
the Commissioners would have power to 


‘ommissioners should be paid out of 


what number of 
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appoint paid officers to act inst-ad. The 
judgment as to efficiency must be vested 
somewhere, and he did not see where it 
could be better placed than in the hands of 
the Commissioners. 

Lord Clements said, that if difficulties 
should occur, as no doubt there would be, 
a sufiicient 


in getting the guardians, or 
number of them, to attend, the exception 
of the appoi tment of paid officers would 


soon become the rule : and if the power of 
appointment of paid officers once got into 
the hands of the Commissioners, it would 
almost impossible for the people to get 
ick again. It was on this ground that 
he wished to have eae guardiaus, and he 
was sure that the bill would never work 
well without them. 

Lord C oh said, if it 
to make the bill more unpopular in Ireland 
it was at present, this clause would 
make it The House had just heard 
what was the opinion of one of the warmest 
supporters of the Government upon the 

clause. He certainly never could be brought 
to vote for the bill after the e \ pression of 
opinion against it which existed in the part 


be 


,7rTO 
astlere Vas possible 


than 


SO. 


of the country which he represented. Ex. 
cept the bill united the feelings of the 


Irish people, it would be in vain to suppose 
that it would work well through the assist- 
ance of paid guardians. He thought it 
desirable to omit the clause altogether. 

R. Bateson had listened with atten- 
tion to the arguments on both sides, but 
had heard nothing to induce him to support 
the clause. He agreed with his noble 
Friend, the Member for the county Down, 
that the bill, in its present shape, was most 
objectionable— the bill, without the clause 
was sufficiently so, but with it 
intolerable. He was opposed to 
large unions—the clause 
for large unions, 


Sir 


in question, 
if was quite 
the formation of 
could only be necessary 
and for that reason alone he should oppose 
it; but it was not on that ground solely 
he rested his objection to the clause—he 
opposed it on principle, as tending to in- 
crease the patronage of the Crown, by the 


creation of more commissioners, where too 


many existed already. He thought the 
clause would be productive of jobbing, 


and he should therefore oppose It. 


Viscount Morpeth said, it was unfair to 
tax Government with a wish to create 
The hon. Member for Lime- 


patronage. 
rick wished to have three Commissioners, 
the Gevernment were sitisfied 


He said that the necessity of the 


whereas 


with one 


case justified the clause and the powers 
2Q2 
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intrusted to the Commissioners. Without 
the clause the bill would be inoperative. 
He, however, thought the success of the 
measure would chiefly depend on the spon- 
taneous exertions of the inhabitants in the 
different districts. He denied, that the 
Government were pledged that the unions 
should be any particular size. 

Sir WV. Somerville said, his noble Friend 
had not convinced him of the necessity of 
the clause. He objected to such unlimited 


and despotic power being conferred on avy | 


commissioners. 


over Treland. 
Mr. D. Browne said, it came to this, 
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| 


The clause as it stood | 
gave them the power of appointing all | 


that if the bill would not work, it was to | 


c { 
be forced upon the people. If so, he would 


pr: fer not having the bill at all. 

Mr. Barron said, the bill would be in- 
effective without the clause. 

Sir C. Styles would support the clause. 
The office of the paid guardians was not 
intended to be permanent, and the rate- 


payers could get rid of those officers if | 


they were found to be inattentive to their 
duties. 

Mr. Archbold said, that if the power 
were given to the Commissioners to eim- 
ploy paid guardians, all the other off. 


cers would require compensation for their ! 


; and in that case the expenses 
would be much heavier than the [rish 
gentry and farmers could afford. ‘These 
appointments would be very much to the 
advantage of the Government. I[f this 
power were conferred no officers would act 
without payment. The bill altogether 
was most unpopular in Ireland. ‘There 
was no man who had an acre of land who 
did not dread its provisions. He received 
letters every day from those who agreed 
with him in politics and with those who 
differed from him. There was one point, 
however, upon which they all agreed— 
namely, in opposition to this bill. He did 
not think it possible it ever could work, 
and he should therefore oppose it. 

Mr. JV. S. O'Brien thought her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were peculiarly sparing 
in their reasons for forcing this clause upon 
the peopke of Ireland. He maintained 
that where the Irish Members expressed 
a decided opinion upon a clause of the 
bill it was the duty of the Government to 
meet their wishes. On an amendment of 
his the other night. charging jointures, 
&e , he had twenty five Irish Members to 
and on the right hon. Member 


labours; 


eleven : 
four the University’s amendment there 
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were three to one in favour of it; and yet 
upon neither did the Government give 
way. He for one could not be accused of 
being an opponent to poor-laws. For the 
last seven years, both by writing and 
speaking, he had been their advocate; but 
rather than this bill should pass, he would 
prefer one to this effect :—“ Be it enacted, 
that the Poor-law Commissioners at Somer- 
set House be authorised to tax all the 
property in Ireland.” The power con- 
ferred by this clause was at variance with 
those principles of self government con- 
tended for by the Government in the cor- 
porations and other institutions of the 
country. If the 25th Clause were allowed 
to remain in the bill, he could only say, 
that Ireland was not fit to have a poor-law 
at all. If Irish Gentlemen on the division 
should be content to allow the Commis- 
sioners of Somerset House to tax their 
property, the blame would lie with them 
and not with him. 

Lord John Russell observed, that it 
was always very easy to select a particular 
clause, or a case which very seldom oc- 
curred, as the ground for condemning a 
whole bill. This was the course taken by 
the hon. Member for Limerick in the pre- 
sent instance, as he took this particular 
clause, attacked it for the powers which it 
proposed to confer, and said that this was 
the principle of the bill. He totally denied 
that the principle of the bill was such as the 
hon. Gentleman had represented. When 
the absence of self-government and local 
government was alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman, he would remind him that 
the guardians under this act were to be 
elected by the different districts, and were 
to supply the poor with relief. Did the 
hon. Gentleman mean to say, that such a 
provision was opposed to ‘local govern 
ment? He was aware that this clause 
was not in the English bill ; but he recol- 
lected that when that measure was under 
discussion it was argued that the most des- 
potic powers were given to the Commis- 
sioners. And there were certainly some 
provisions introduced which would seem 
to justify that description. For instance, 
in the case of the guardians neglecting to 
act, it was made competent for those ma 
gistrates who were ex officio guardians, to 
assume the whole authority. Yet would 
it be just to say, that because such powers, 
in an extreme case, were given, magis- 
trates appointed by the Government were 
to be intrusted with the execution of the 
provisions of the law? Now, that was 
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the sort of argument used to prevent this 
clause from passing. This clause only 
provided for particular instances in which 
no boards of guardians were made. It 
was impossible not to see that such a case 
might occur. Now there would be reliet 
given under these circumstances by the 


Poor-Law 


English bill, even when no magistrates 
attended, and it was not fair that a dis- 
trict should omit to bear the burthen of 


its own poor merely from the default, the 


resistance, or disobedience, of the guar 

dians. 
Mr. Shaw sup; orted the clause, because 

he considered it absolutely necessary to the 


working of the bill. The bill certainly 
conferred great power on the oa 
ers, but the great difficulty had been the | 
doubt as to there being sufficient machinery 
in Ireland to do eit this. In England | 
the case was different ; but there the power 
so given was limited in its duration. \l- 
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Mackenzie, W. F. Some Sir WLM 
Maxwell, Henry Trench, Sir kred h 
pene rapa gat G. Wyse, Thoma 
O'Neill, hon. J. B. R. Young, J 

Packe, C. William IPLLERS. 
ramet gt ete Bateson, S R. 
Plumptre, John P, Brien, WLS 

On Clause 72, this proviso was proposed, 

Phat every rate made under the authority 
of this Act, on tithe and composit OMS, or 
rent in lieu of tithe, shall be paid by the 
tit owner.” 

Mr. Shvw objected to this clause, and 
to the new clause which the noble Lord 
(Loon John Russell) had printed th re 
ference to tithe-own Ss. bi thought he 
hard convinced the noble Lo d the o her 
| night, that it would be much simpler and 

i fairer to estimate the annual value of the 
lands ithout deducting the tithe, and to 
let the occupier pay the rate in the first 
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the noble Lord did not provide against the 
injustice which he admitted would be in- 
ficted upon the tithe-owner in taxing him 
for tithe he might not receive by the second 
part of the proposed clause; for, 
though it gave the tithe-owner, by a very 
cumbrous mac hinery, the right to make a 
declaration in writing that he had not re- 
ceived his tithe, and then sent the guardians 
to applot upon the tithe-payer, yet that 
was only in case the tithe-owner had not 
received in the whole tithe sufficient to 
pay the rate, that though but one 
parishioner might have paid his tithe, and 
all the rest be in arrear, yet that one sum 
must be paid over as poor-rate by the 


hew 


50 


clergyman on the entire of his benefice. 
There really could be no comparison 


between the two plans in point of sim- 
plicity, convenience and justice ; and if 
the Government did not adopt his (Mr. 
Shaw’s) proposition, he should move it as 
an amendment. 

Lord John Russell woulda adopt the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw), charging, however, the tithe owner, 
according to the principle of the bill, with 
the whole poor-rate, by way of deduction. 
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He admitted it was more simple to charge | 
the occupier in the first instance, and then 


the tithe-owner would not be taxed till he 
was paid. He (Lord J. Russell) therefore, 
would withdraw the clauses for the present, 
aud amend them according to the plan of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw). 

The clauses were postponed. 

Lord Castlereagh then said, he had a 
clause to propose between Clauses 48 and 
19 He was unwilling to take up the time 
of the House—but this was a subject on 
which deep interest was felt, particularly 
in that part of Ireland which he had the 
honour to represent. Petitions had heen 
sent up from all parts of Ireland as to this 
bill, and from the reports on public peti- 
tions, it appeared that the number of peti- 
tions against the bill was 55; in favour of 
it 3; while the number of signatures 
against the bill was 27,259; in favour of 
it 252, and several petitions of those which 
he had presented were signed by the 
churchwardens on behalf of public meetings. 
He had presented a petition that day from 
the county of Down, against the bill. It 
was in deference to the wishes of these 
petitioners, that he begged now to move a 
clause empowering the Commissioners to 
exempt from the operation of the Act such 
parishes as were willing to take upon 
themselves the care of their own poor— 
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which had hitherto been the case In many 
parishes in the north of Treland, and with 
great success, for the number of the poor 
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had been diminished, and the country 
greatly benefitted by this system. The 


people of Ireland, therefore, ‘prayed that 
they might not be forced to abandon a 
system which had been found to work well, 
and to adopt one which they could not but 
regard as an experiment. 

Phe clause brought up, and read a first 
time. On the motion that it read a 
second time, 

Lord yi R ISN¢ 
the 


be 


fi said, he should oppose 
reading the it 
would render the bill entirely nugatory—it 
would be leaving it to the option of the 
people of Jreland whether they would 
aceept bill or not. 

Mr. JV. Roche remarked, the clause con- 
tained no machinery by which the parishes 
were to manage themselves for the purpose 
of ¢: arrying it out, 

Mr. Shaw agreed with his noble Friend 
(Lord Castlereagh that it a very 
serious question, whether a poor-law should 
be introduced into Ireland at all. But, if 
it was once introduced, he thought that 
excepting any particular district from the 
operation of the bill, but giving that district 
the power to tax itself, and then administer 
relief to the poor, according to such plan 
as the rate payers of that particular locality 
might adopt, would be full of danger, and, 
giving the managers every credit for the 
best notions, might induce all the abuses 
and intricacies of the old English system 
of out-door relief, labour rates, settlement, 
&c. Now he felt that the measure was a 
great and painful experiment, but if it was 
be tried in Ireland, at all events, let 
them have the benefit of one uniform and 
simple plan, with the checks it afforded, 
the best of which he “considered was the 
exclusicn of out-door relief. 

Sir R. Bateson observed, that the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) would 
find in his right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) 
a most able ally in the progress of this 
Bill, and his right hon. Friend had better 
go over, perhaps, to the other side. He 
would support the clause, because it ope- 


second of clause, as 


Was 


to 


rated against the workhouse system, to 
which he was diametrically opposed. All 
that the parishes who were willing to 


adopt the clause asked was, that all the 
inhabitants should be compelled to pay 
their quota of the rate. The people of 
Ireland had been taken by surprise by this 
frightful measure, and were against it, 
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The Committee divided ou the question 
that the clause be read a second time: 
\yes 25; Noes 66: Majority 4] 


Browne, Robt. Dill 











( ole, Viscount M CRKRECNZIC, Win. I’. 
( onolly, Edward Viaxwell, ) ' 
Douglas, Sir Chas. | Monypenny, Lhos.G 
Dunbar, George Q’Connell, Morgan 
Filmer, Sir Kdmund O'Neill. hon. J. B. R. 
Forbes, William Packe, Chas. William 
nig: ri Perceval, Colonel } 
Hodgson, Richard somerville, Si ,. 
Jones, Theobald ELLERS. | 
Kirk, Pe rk. 
Letroy, right hon. T. Castlereagh, Vist k 
| 
List of the N |. 
Archbold, Robert Macleod, Roderic fs 
Baring, F. Thornhill \lorpeth, Viscount 
Beamish Francis Lb. Nichoil, John | 
Berkeley, hon. If, O’B: { us 
Blake, Martin J, O’B W. Smith } 
Bodkin, John Jame ("( ehan, hon. ¢ 
Brocklehurst, John Plumptre, John P. | 
Brotherton, Joseph Power, Ja es | 
Bryan, Georg: Protheroe, Edw 
Campbell, Walt. Fred. Roche, Edmond B. | 
Chalmers, Patrick Roche, David 
Clements, Viscount Russell, Lord John 
Curry, William Salwey, Colonel 
Damer, hon. Dawson = Shaw, rt. hon, Fre 
Verguson, Sir Rob. A. Siaclair, Sir Gee 
lergusson, rt.hn.R.C. Stanley, Edw. Ji 
litzsimon, Nicholas Stuart, Villiers 
French, Fitz: steph lh Stvle, Sir Charl 
Gladstone, W. E. Thomson, rt hn. C. P. 
Grattan, James Pollemache, Fred. J 
Ilawes, Benjamin Vigors, Nicholas A 


Hobhouse,rt. hn. SirJ. Wallace, Robert 
Hope, George W. West nra, he 1. HR. 
liloward, ts der ck ng Wi tin) , William 
Iloward, pHenry Winnington, T. E, 
Howard, Ralyh "Wood, Char! 

emt Vikeou Wood, George W. 
Hughes, W. Bulkeley Woulfe, Mr. Serjeant 
5, cg ee rt Wyse, Thomas 
James, Wi Yates, John A. 


Kinnaird, “ova . ee Young, John 

Knight, Henry Gally 

Lennox, Lord Arthu LI 

Litton, Edward Gordon, R. 
Lynch, Andrew II. Seymour, Lord 


Mr. O’Brien withdrew the clause. 

Mr. Lucas then moved a clause, similar 
to the 26th clause in the English new 
Poor-law Bill. By that clause all the 
parishes of the union were liable to the 
charges for the maintenance of the work- | 
house, the pay of the staff, and the gene- | 
ral expense of the union; but each of the | 


. ° . . | 
parishes composing that union still con- | 
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| feared, been 
| ments in the Bill made in Con mittec 4 that 


which the hon. 
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tinued liable to support its own poor. His 
proposition was, that a similar clause 
should be adopted with respect Ireland, 
and that each of the parishes of the union 
should be separately rated for, and be 
liable to thi maintenance of its own poor, 
although it should, at 
ial proportionate part of the 


the same time, be 
pe ral expenst ; ol the ul nlon in other 


On the motion 


th { bye re id 1 SCE nd tim<¢ 

ir. Shan thought his | Friend 
Mr I LICGS ) would find it Impossible to 
def who were the poor of any parti- 


Pcie ‘| hey couls only be aCe 


‘found at the workhouse where they 





— . 
ipphied for relief; and avy attempt to dis- 
COV nd ( h irs’e the distri t from whence 


ulopting the prin- 
he Tfouse had already decided 
} ettlement. In Ire- 
laces, it would be difficult 
to discover from whence a pauper came ; 
particularly if he knew that his own dis- 
trict was to be ch: irs ced, he would consider 


it a p ‘int of honour not to tell the truth. 


\ ount Vo pe th said, that the power 
the Commissioners had already, he 
sO cramped by the amend- 


he doubted 
could, under any circumstances, be carried 
peration. The hon. Gentleman had 
that the clause he had moved was 


vhether the proposed clause 


exXa tly similar to a clause in the English 
Voor-law \mendment Act: but there 

ere two circumstances which the House 
ought to consider befor coming to the 


: : 1 1 os ae 
conciusion that a ciause Which was ap} 


ppilc- 
I 

able to Oh eland would a equally applic- 
able to Ireland. ‘The first of those cir- 


cumstances was, that in England there 
had existed “a separat system’ previous 
to the passing of the Poor-law Bill. And 
the second was, that in this country the 
] { + . e* 

hay Ol scttlement had also previously 


| xl ted. It Was, ther fore, easy to carry 


the provisions of a clause similar to that 
entleman h uc proposed 
into operation in England; but the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland were so different, 
that he feared such a clause would be pro- 
ductive of injury rather than good, and 

l it to be his duty 


1e should therefere fee 
te oppose it. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 25; 
Noes 53: Majority 28. 
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List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Thos. Dyke Litton, Edward 
Bateson, oir Robert Mackenzie, Wm. F. 
Castlereagh, Viscount Maxwell, Ienry 
‘ole, Vise nae Monypenny, Thos. G, 
Damer, hon. Dawson Nicholl, John 
Douglas, Sir Chas, EK. O’Neill, hon. J. B.R 
Ferguson, Sir Robt. A. Perceval, Colonel 
Filmer, Sir Edmund Plumptre, John P. 


Gladstone, W. E. Roche, David 
Grimston, Viscount Sinclair, Sir George 
Hillsborough, Earl of | Vigors, Nicholas A. 
Inglis, Sir R. HL. TELLERS 
Kirk, Peter Conolly, Colonel 
Lefroy, rt. hon. IT. Lucas, E. 


List of the NorEs. 


Archbold, Robert Knight, Henry Gally 
Baines, Fdward Lennox, Arthur 
Baring, F. Thornhill Lynch, Andrew HE. 
Barneby, John Macleod, Roderick 
Beamish, Francis B. Morpeth, Viscount 
Blake, Martin J. O’Brien, Cornelius 
Bodkin, John James O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
Brocklehurst, John O’Connell, M. J. 
Brotherton, Joseph O’Connell, Morgan 
Bryan, George Protheroe, Edward 
Callaghan, Daniel Redington, Thos. N. 
Campbell, Walt. Fred. Rolfe, Sir Rt. Monsey 


Clements, Viscount Russell, Lord John 
Courtenay, Philip Salwey, Colonel 
Craig, William G. Shaw, rt. hon. Fred. 
Curry, William Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Divett, Edward Stanley, Edw. John 
Forbes, William Stuart, Villiers 
French, Fitzstephen Thomson, rt. bn. C. P. 


Gordon, Robert Thornely, T. 
Hawes, Benjamin Tollemache, Fred. J 
Hobhouse, rt.bn.SirJ. Wallace, Robert 
Howard, Frederick J. Wood, George W. 
Howard, Philip Henry tii John A, 
Howard, Ralph Young, John 
Howick, Viscount rELLERS, 
Hughes, W. Bulkeley Seymour, Lord 
Kinnaird, hon. A. fF. Wood, ¢ 


The House resumed, The report to be 
received, 


Duties on Griass.] The Order of the 
day for the second reading of the Glass 
Duties Bill having been eal: 

Mr. French said, when this Bill was 
introduced, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer dec laced that any attempt to get rid 
of these duties would be absurd. ie. on 
the contrary, believed their doom was 
sealed, and that if not at present, within 
a very short period, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must reduce his expenditure, or 
look out for a substitute for them. As in 
the reign of William Sd the Treasury was 
compelled to give up the duties on glass, 
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as being destructive to its manufacture in 
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this country, so, for the same reason, a 
similar fate must await the present duties 
—duties imposed as a war-tax in the reign 
of George 2nd, and continued with fatal 
impo! icy down to the present day. 
The attention of the public once drawn to 
this question, it would never be endured 
that a necessary of life, of the importance 
which belongs to glass in a climate like 
ours, should be considered and taxed as an 
article of luxury; that a manufacture 
amounting in annual value to 2,000,000/. 
sterling, employing upwards of 50,000 
workmen, and which would in a_ short 
time treble itself if it was allowed fair play, 
should be hampered by regulations declared 
by the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry in 
their 13th report to be harassing, vexa- 
tious, and oppressive, and described as a 
tax upon industry, and a bar to invention 
and improvement, ‘These Commissioners 
—gentlemen whose laborious research and 
sound judgment are universally admitted 
—have recorded their conviction, that by 
those duties and regulations, not ouly is 
the censumptios of glass materially 


checked, but that the employment of 


labour and capital is restricted, and the 
accumulation of areas wealth seriously 
retarded ; that under these regulations an 
illicit trade is carried on to a great extent, 
which in many instances has driven the 
fair trader out of the market, and forced 
him to abandon his business altogether. 
In the evidence taken before those gei:tle- 
men, it was fully established by Mr. Bower 
and other practical men, that great im- 
provements would probably have taken 
place in the manufacture of glass. but for 
the operation of the Excise-laws, which 
prevent the free progress of Invention and 
Improvement, not only as regards the ar- 
ticle itself, but in the different arts and 
sciences to which it is subsidiary : it 
appe ared that under these laws our foreign 
trade had gradually fallen off, and that if 
they were continued, our colonial trade 
must inevitably be taken from us, as it Is 
already materially injured by the impor- 
tation of German and other continental 
glass: it appeared by this evidence also, 
that the manufacture of glass beads and 
other ornaments, which was at one time 
extensively carricd on in this country bad 
latterly been entirely abandoned. We find 
the Commissioners stating, after the most 
searching inquiries, that they “have no hesi- 
tation in affirming these duties to be highly 
prejudicial to our foreign trade’—a con- 
clusion, the correctness of which he (Mr, 
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French) contended could not be disputed, | rious operation of Excise regulations could 
as by those high duties the manufacture of | 


glass for telescopes had been transferred to 
foreign countries, and by the laws as they 

now stood, the fabrication of one valuable 
description of this article, the 
window glass, for which this country was 
formerly so celebrated, was actually pro- 
hibited. ‘The materials of which glass is 
made were abundant in this country ; skill, 
capital, and intelligence, had been largely 
expended inits manufacture, but still it had 
not prospered, because of the vexatious 
duties imposed upon it. Other countries 
may have cheaper labour, whilst 
country boasts of far greater skill and en- 
terprise, notwithstanding which our manu- 
facturers were now undersold jin our own 
colonies by other nations. Nay, even into 
England itself, one description of 
such as decanters, tumblers, and wine- 
glasses, could be imported from Germany 
cheaper than they could be manufacture d 
here. By re ferring to the reports on the 
separate classes into which this manufac. 
ture is divided, the House would find, that 
half the amount levied as duty ou bottle 
glass was returned drawback, which 
fact would alone be sufiicient to call for its 
re} eal. Mr. Co kson, of Newcastle, 
extensive manufacturer, examined by 
(‘ommittee, stated, that the 
which bottle-glass Was COMPose d, 
various; that manufacturers of crown- 
glass have a refuse which is too impure for 
them to use, but which had been used by 
bottle manufacturers, and the of it 
had improved the colour of the common 
bottle-glass, inasmuch as it was employed 
particularly for chemical purposes, and in 
making large vessels for oil of vitriol and 
carboys, and the finer the material the 
tougher will be the glass; but this refuse 
is considered by the Excise an improper 
thing to be used in common bottle metal ; 

it is consequently prohibited, and must be 
thrown away, although a_ highly 
article. ‘The House would se arcely believe 
that the only ground suggested for this 
strange prohibition was, 
this material would make the 
fine as to bring them into competition with 
flint glass. This article called 
cullet, is utterly useless for making crown 
glass, though a cheaper and better mate- 
rial for its purpose than any now used in 
the manufacture of bottle-glass. On this 
subject the Commissioners very justly 
remark, that ** it would be lh: idly possible 


this 


glass, 


as 


an 
the 


were 


use 


woods so 


crown 


to imagine an instance in which the inju-| notices all day long, 


that the use of 


stained | 


materials of | 


useful | 


be placed in a stronger light ; we see lun- 
dreds of tons of an article which is known 
to be the che ipest, and at the same time 
the best which could be used in one of our 


most extensive and most useful domestic 


manufactures, lying uselessly at the very 
oo of our manufacturers, who are pre- 
ted from employ ne it sok ly | vy their 


praia? of the construction which might be 


put on a doubtful clause of an Excise 
statute.” The effect of the augmentation 
of duty on crown glass was to diminish 
the co nsumptio m on the average of three 
years from 114,725cewt. to 95,45lewt. It 
might be well to mention, as an instance 
of ct uscless and ha assing regulations to 
which i manufacturer of glass was sub- 
jected, nauner in which the conve- 
nience “ a manufacturer was interfered 
with, without any corresponding advan- 
tage to the revenue. There are thirty- 
two clauses of regulations, penalties, and 
prohibitions, which are as expensive to the 
public as they are vexatious to the manu- 


facturer ; a cost y staff must be kept up 
for surveys, hich to be taken every 
four hours; no month ever passed over 
the head of the manufacturer in which he 
did not subject himsel!, in one way or 
auother, to penalties ; he was, In fact, at 
the mercy of the Excise, who could ruin 
him if t ey pleased. But, to return to 
the report on crown glass; the House 

uld there find, that in consequence of the 
repeated frauds practised thin the last 
few years, the trade had become wholly 
unproductive to the honest manufacturer 
Mr. Cuthbert states his evidence, that 
the regulations would occasion very strong 
grievances if carried into effect, w hich was 
not done because it was not practicable. 
The charge on the exportation of this 
| glass was from 200 to 0 per cent. more 
| than it ought to be ; duty was charged upon 
| duty, the duty per centage being taken 
upon the price of the glass, duty included, 
instead of on the amount, as in fairness 
it ought to be, of t e value after deduct ng 
the drawback. ‘Lhe whol! juantity eX- 
ported now did not bear the proportion of 


twentieth to th ported to the Bal. 
tic twenty ye For proof of the 
little regard patd to the convenience of the 
manufa ld refer 


‘atS aco. 
cturers, he = should to the 
f Mr. ¢ who stated, that 
ces he was required to give were 
that he was obliged to have 
them printed by thousands: he was giving 
but still every now 


evidence Yhance, 
the noti 
£O Lume! 


OUS, 
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and then he was summones 
vistrate for some omission. fle was 
certain that the House would agree with 
the Commissioners that the expense and 
inconvenience arising from this course 
must be heavily felt in the generality of 
establishments. In the report on plat 
glass,'the House would find, that the duty 
ee 


re ie : j 
prevented a successrul ¢ mpetition in small 


plates with foreign countries, and had an 





effect scarcely less injurious upon the 
i e = : . . . Ph : c 

iome market, DY pre venting the use ofa 
superior de cription farticle. It would bx 
found, that the continuance of the duty o1 
flint glass was produ ive of public yur 

far beyond what could be compen 1 by 


the small amount secured by them to the 
revenue: that in the cost of eolleetion each 
flint-glass-house cost the revenue no less 
than 300/. a-year for officers alene: that 
the duty Was continually evaded, and thi 
market supplicd with artich 
which, if the duty w 
disposing of them ata 
in the market at 3s. or 4s. which, if the 
duty had been paid, coule 
less than Gs. Many small orders were 
refused on account of the e p nse of th 
bond (10s. 6¢.) The abolition of the duty 
would lead to a creat exten ion of the 


trade: many articles would then be made 
of glass which now are not. The alter 
ation in 1825 almost annililated the ex- 
portation of flin ola Was this, he dl 


ask, a tax which ought, under all the cir- 





cumstances, to be maintained ? Mr. 
M’Culloch states in his ¢ ercial Dics | 
lionary, that the only difficulty he labour 

under, is to decid whet] r the reeula- 
tions under which the duties are levied, or 
the duties themselves, are tl most op- 
pressive ; that the wealth and population 


of these countri ; have more than doubled 
, is ' 
he year 1790; and that he ise 


since t . l 
vinced that the manufacture of glass, had 
it been left to it: lf, would have increased 
in a still greater ratio ; but so fur was this 
manufacture from advancing, thatit had po- 


One-= 


sitively declined, and was actually less atthis 
momentthanit was forty \ ars ago. Thisex- 
traordinary result was entirely tobeascribed 
to the exorbitant excess to which the duties 
had been carried, One third of th 
levied was returned in drawback, and the 
expense of collection bore no fair proportion 
to the sum levied. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Presi 


ident of the Board of 
Trade, in a statement made by him a few 


years ago, proved that, for the sake of 
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before ama. | tax, nearly a million of mony was levied ; 


and he found by a return recently Jaid 
before the House, that out of 066,136, 
the grost amount of the duty, 522,789/ 
was returned in drawback. low, in the 
face of a statement like that, with the 


recorded opinion of an influential Membei 


tof the Cabinet and the repert of the Com 


I 
missioners of Excise Inquiry so. strongly 
jury ( 


opposed to him, his right hon. Friend 
could ‘ein maintaining this tax, 


unable to imagine. The 





4 ame _— M ~ 

reatment th Ireland had received in 

this matter of the e@lass duties was still 
Serie: =i 

more Intquitous. In Ireland, previous to 


the year 1825, flint glass paid no duty, 
and bottle glass paid by tale of 2s. Gd. per 
‘ross until the year 1828, when Mr. 
Goulbourn, on pretence of the frauds prac- 


tised by the Enelish and Scotch manufac- 


iturers, under the drawback, thought 


proper to equalise, as he was pleased to 
call it, the duties in both countries, the 


he 


4 


yperation was to double t 
reland. The process was 
this: he increased the duty on Irish glass 


from 1s. 3d. per ewt. to 7s., and decreased 


result of whic 


the duty on Enelish from 8s. 2d. to 7 


< - 
lhe injustice thus practised towards Ire- 
lend was manifest and most striking, Coals 
red to the bottle manufacturers 


2» 
were deliv. 


{ . } } } ite : 

of scotiand at 7 Od. per tov, and to those 
I 

. { . 7 1 =r . 

at 4 pe ton, Whiist mn 

average from 15s. to 10s 


expense of carriage from the 
i 


consequence | ight be ima- 
ile Eneland and Scotland have 
to forty bottle-hous« 35 the 





ind was reduced to three: 


land although the evtire duty collected in 


Jreland 1 » trifling vet it was necessary 
that five officers of Excise should be in 
daily attendance at each of the bottle- 
effect on the manufacturer alone; the con- 
sumer was taxed at the rate of 200 pei 
cent. higher than he ought to be. An 


houses But he did not complain of the 


article of indispensable necessity was 
placed be yond the reach of those whose 
re and comfort it ought to be the 
study of the Government to consult. The 
interests of Ireland, and the health of the 
inhabitants should not be put in competi- 
tion with a few thousand pounds; and it 
was clear that pestilence could not be era- 
dicated, nor habits of cleanliness intro- 
duced among the people, so long as this 
tax was continued. At the present price 
of glass, it was vain to expect its general 


about 500,000/., the net proceeds of this | introduction into the cottages of the lower 
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orders, and so long as light and ventila- | ried into eff 
tion were excluded, periodical fever and | tions of the Con of | <u. in 
unchanged habits of sloth and wretched- | quiry for the remoyal of rest on the 
ness must be looked for as the inevit | manufacture ned ti present bill 
ble consequences. The continua i | col ned n t i , dation 

this tax would give the last blow to one} and those ich t | tdopted 
of the few strugeling manufacture of t tl i i i itul 
Ireland : the equalisation ol th luty had j { tw posed 
already diminished the quantity manu- tation of 
factured more than one half—fr m 2 },O007., | ala it ( I ettin: 
which the duty amounted to in i ) | rid ru that 
the yeal of the equalization, to abou mu ( [fe believed 





10,0002., its present amount.  ¢ ny | tl : nt 
person, under these circumstances, advo-| bill passed ’ re onh wo of 
cate the continuance of this 1 i d el lat f the ¢ missione) 
structive, as If Was pr ved to | of our} wh phad: ited. Ele thought 


foreign, and injurious to our home trade— that it wouid be dmitted by all that if 
unjustin its principle—vexatious in the de- | was desirable that all iting to 


tails of its operation--and pernicious in| thi ibject should be brought together 
its effects upon the health of the people? | and consolidated into one « nd intelli- 
Ifhisright hon. Friend should not consent | gible enactment. The bill w drawn up 
to the abolition of thesed ties, he was bound | last year, nd was submitted to tl rade 
at least to show how they might be accom- | a Cl 1 | in in it 


panied by such a modification of the Ex_} to suit the onvenien is | be done 


cise-laws as would mitigate the evils com- | consisten y with regard to the security 
plained of. Let him remember that the} of 1 event t shoul 30 be recol 
Commissioners of Exci e Inquiry ad ppo ted | lected that th inquiry i { (‘ommis- 
by his own Government, have called for| sioi k place when there was a much 
the total abolition of these duties, as the} hi rate of duty than there was at 


only means by which this branch of our} prese He was happy to say, that the 
commerce may be restored to its former! redu had been made in the duty 


fare thatj! t most beneficially, and had 


prosperous condition they dee 


they do not know of any tax which com-| al y put a stop t nuggling 
bines a greater variety of objections, or is manufacture, which obtained to 
more utterly opposed to all ound } rincl- ‘ t be hig ly 1] ious to 
ples of taxation : and the V have not hesit i=} Chie I i! I" With resp ct 
ted to state as the ir decided opi ion that}! to v | ' tated yt lembera 
these duties, whether viewed with regard | to t ifacturers being prevente 
to their influence on our native manufac- | using t roken materi fuse of the 
tures and foreign commerce or the] crown glass 1 ie manufactul nother 
amount of revenue derived from them,} 2 it had been doubtiul matte 
merit, as they receive from t ] 
sioners, the most unreserved condemn this | wen set at rest dl ion of th 
tion. 

Mr. Fran is Bai ( observed, that the} ti ‘ t ! was, { which ho 


~ 
=> 


geech of the hon. Member was more} neer « ed it cert Ly Lvery un- 
applicable for a motion, of which the hon. iu r prohibition to prevent the 
Gentleman had given notice, for a repeal | ret of the manufacture of lescription 


on the duty on glass, than for the se 1d | OF ne Use In tl proat L ol 
reading of a bill the object of which was | rsel mmodity, but this anda great 
to consolidate the laws on the sub 
the glass duties. He admitted that, if} which were formerly complained of, 1t was 
they kept up the duty, it was advisable to} the anxious wish of the Government to 
take care that the regulations that were | remoy {he simple principles they 
imposed to prevent frauds on the revenue | to act upon were, tha regulations for 
in the collection of the duty should | 

made as little as possible vexatious to the | little ssible vexatious to the manufac- 
trader, and this was one of the objects of} turer, that as much as possible of the duty 
the bill before the House. The Treesury | paid should be received by the Treasury, 


had already, on their own authority, car= | und that all should pay alike, He proposed 


pyect of | UMD | the. vexatiou regulation 


Ss 


Ss: 


ni enoued 








etateren inet KIRE 
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to give ample time for the consideration of 
the details of the bill, as he should not 
propose that it be committed until after 
Faster. He, however, intended that it 
should be committed pro forma at an early | 
day, that some amendments should be in- 
troduced into it. 
Bill read a second time. 





First Frurrs AND Tentrus.! On the 
motion of Mr. Gally Knight, this Bill was 
read a third time: on the question that it 
pass, 

Mr. Baines said, that before the Bill 
was passed he had a clause to propose, 
which he had before brought under the 
consideration of the House, and which he 
had now so modified that he hoped it 
would be found unobjectionable. At this 
late hour, now after midnight, he should 
not enter at any length into the reasons 
for proposing this addition to the Bill, but 
should content himself with stating gene- 
rally, that originally the governorship of 
Queen Anne's bounty was principally lay, 
but that it had now become entirely cle- 
rical—in reality, the Bishops were the 
only existing governors—and all the other 
governors were, by the course that was 
pursued, in effect excluded from the ma- 
nagement of the funds. The eens) 
alone had notice of the time and place of 
holding the meetings or Courts of aes. 
tors; no other persons, though there were 
400 or 500 other governors, were invited 
to attend, and of course no others did 
attend: for of upwards of 100 Courts of 
Governors held during the last ten years, 
it appeared from a return which he had 
moved for in this House, and which was 
now upon the table, that not a single lay- | 
man had been present at one, and that for 
the reason he had stated, because they 
were not informed in any way whatever 
either of the time or place of holding the 
meetings, while there was previously to 
any such court or meeting a circular sent 
by the treasurer of the bounty fund to ail 
the bishops, but to none other of the 
governors. He (Mr. Baines) thought it | 
desirable, on many accounts, which were 
tov obvious to require particular exp!ana 
tion, that the mixed character of the 
governorship should be restored, and as 
Queen Anne in ber original charter had 
provided that there should at least be two 
Jaymen present at every court, a privy 
councillor and a judge or Queen's counsel, 
—the effect of the clause which he now 
offered to the House was—first, to insist | 
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that the holding of the courts should be 
advertised in the London Gazelle, and, 
secondly, to provide that the proceedings 
of no court should be held valid, unless, at 
least, two laymen out of a quorum of seven 
governors were present, 

Clause brought up. On the motion 
that it be read a second time, 

Mr. Goulburn opposed it on the ground 
that it was interfering with the power of 
the Crown, as it had in its original charter 
reserved to itself the power of making 
alterations in the constitution of the board. 
No doubt at the original constitution of 
the board, certain laymen had been ap- 
pointed on it, but it was found impossible 
to make these persons attend ; therefore an 
alteration was made. At any rate, it was 
impossible that the House could proceed 
with the present clause unless the consent 
of the Crown had been previously notified. 

The Solicitor-General said, that he 
should not like the clause to be opposed on 
the ground that had been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the want of the 
previous consent of the Crown, but he 
felt that there was an insuperable objec- 
tion to the very principle of it. The 
clause proposed to make it necessary that 
the judges, or one of the Queen's 
counsel, should be present to constitute a 
board. Now, it was a general subject = 
complaint, that the judge s had already s 
much to do, and it would be impossible i 


one of 


| enforce the attendance of Queen’s counsel. 


Unless they had some persons belonging 
to this class habitually to attend, the c lause 
would only do harm, and there would be 
the semblance of security which only ex- 
isted in name. ‘The attendance of the 
class proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
never could be assured without some in- 
ducement. 

Mr. Baines said, that the right hon. 
Gentlemen who had urged their objection 
of the want of consent of the Crown as a 
bar to his motion, had forgotten one very 
maicrial consideration, and that was, that 
if it was an impediment to the introduc 
tion of the clause which he (Mr. Baines) 
proposed for restoring the board to its ori- 
ginal constitution, it was an objection to 
the whole Bill now before the House, every 
part of which as much required the assent 
of the Crown as the clause he had the 
honour to propose; and he begged to ask 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Notting- 
hamshire, whether he had the consent of 
the Crown for the introduction of all the 
other clauses that related to the altered 
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constitution of the Board? If not, and if 
the doctrine held by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, was to be insisted upon, the 
Bill must be withdrawn till the consent of 
the Crown was obtained for its numerous 
provisions. being returned to 
this appeal, and the objection being thus 
removed, Mr. Baines proceeded to Say, that 
as to the objection made by his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Solicitor it 
did not appear of much force. The uum- 
ber of Privy Councillors was very 
siderable, and so was the number of € Jueen’s 
Counsel, and surely one of each these, 
if the Judges could not attend, might be 
expected to be present at proceedings in 
conducting the business of a Board, which 
involved the interests of 10,000 poor cler- 
gymen ; and so strongly was his mind im- 
pressed with the necessity of the presence 
of laymen at all such Boards, that he 
should feel it to be his duty to divide the 
House upon it. His objection to the Boards 
of Governors, as they had been held for a 
long period past, was not an objection of 
form, but of substance ; for it might hap- 
pen that questions would arise at those 
Boards—indeed, they were now almost sure 
to arise—whether the Board, as trustees 
for the poor clergy, and as guardians of 
their interest, ought not to apply to Par 
liament to have the first fruits and tenths 
paid upon their improved value at the 
present day, rather than upon their — 
in the time of King Henry 8th. And ; 
the Bishops, who now sole ly managed ne 
funds, h: id a clear and distinct interest in 
keeping the payment down according to 
the ancient valuation, by which they wer 
required to pay not one- tenth part of what 
was fairly due to the poor clergy, it 
proper that I: iy governors, who h: id uo such 
inte:ests, should be present to protect the 
rights of the poor clergy, by — any 
effort that might be made, in or out of 
Parliament, on behalf of the - rsons who 
were to derive benefit from this fund, and 
from its due augmentation. 
‘The House divided :—Avyes 9 ; 
Majority 28. 


No answer 


G rene ral, 
Con- 


( yf 


Was 


Noes 37: 


List of the Avus. 
Beamish, F. B. Salwey, Colonel 
Brocklehurst, J. Phorniey, Thoma 
Brotherton, J Wallace, R 
Hlawes, B. PELLEI 
Viael vcd, Rr. Baines, kK. 
O'Cors il, M. J Wiiaird, ' \ 
1 
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List of the Nogs. 























Acland, T. D, Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Baring, F. T. Lennox, Lord A. 
Bate son, Sit R. Litton, Edward 
Campbell, W. I Mackenzie, W. F. 
Canning, Sir S Nicholl, J. 
Chalmers, P. Perceval, Ce lonel 
Clements, Vis nt Plumptre, J. P. 
Cole, Viscount Protheroe, Edward 
Or W.G s¢ ie: Idinete ‘ N. 
Divett, Edward Roche, D. 
Doug Sir { Rolfe, Sir R. M, 
Duke, Sir James Seymour, Lord 
Forbes, W. Shaw, Vrederick 
Gladstone, W. Sil p, Colonel 
Ge ulburn, HH. Ssincl Ne} | Geor re 
Hillsborough, Eat Stanley, E. J. 
Howard, P. HH. sf rache, F. J, 
Ilu ches, \W Bb LLERS 
Ingham, Robert sarneby, Jolin 
Knight, Hlenry Gally luelis, Sir R. H. 
Bill passed, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 26, 1838. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Dursas, 
f Congregations of Dissenters in the city of Durham, 
by the Bish« p of HEREFORD, from Hereford, and several 
Congregat of Dissenters is Diocese, by the Bishop 
of Cuester, from Chester and other places, by the Earl 
of SHAFTESBURY, the Protestant Dissenters of 
Dorche yy the Earl of CARLISLE, from Morpeth, by 
tl Earl f Rapnor, from Devizes, by the Duke of 
CLEVELAND, from Stockton-upon-Tees, West Bromwich, 
and other j , by Lord Forery, from two parishes in 
W e Marquess of Siico, from some 
( D nters at Oldham, from Saddle- 
fi \bbey-street Chapel (Dublin), from Ashton- 
Li from Bradford, from several Congregations 
t Leeds, fr Droitwich, from Barnsley, 
f other places, by Lord BrouGHam, from 
( rations of Dissenters at Stockport, from upwards 
of 5,000 inhabitants of Stockport, from Baptist Ministers 
I .£ t f 500 Sune ol Teachers 
it Stock] t, fre ford, from Winslow, ft Bath, 
from Thirsk, from Colehester, from Coventrv, from 
Dundalk, fr Knaresborough, from Bridgnorth, and 
from several other places nety-four petitions, by 
the Bishop of Lonpon, from Putney, from Huntingdon, 
and from Walworth, by the Marquess of LANSDOWNE, 
from Westbury, and from Devizes, by the Archbishop of 
CAN RY Rotherham, and by Lord HoLLAND, 
from the Congregations of Dissenters at Preston, for the 
bo f Negro Appre eship.—By the Earl of 
DwRHAM, from Glasgow, by the Earl of RoseBery, from 
Stirling, from I f € ar from Cu by Lord 
BROUGHA f i burgh, ar Pub Meeting 
rf Fr of Civiland R I rty at the 
( Lor 1 Ta from Galas from Irvine, 
nd ft Sal ts, against furtl Endowiments to the 
Chi f Seo 1—By the Earl of DurHAM, from 
Newbo Di nd Mo ( cestershire), in 
fave f tl Ba ind from Glasgow, in favour of 
’ a f the ( iws.—By the Bishop of CuEester 
fr four Members of the Chapter of the Cathedral 
Chureh at ¢ to be heard by Council at the Bar of 
t House ag st alterations in the Chapter of that Ca- 
thedra By tt Earl of ABERDEEN, from the Synod of 
\berdeen, for means to provide additional Accommodation 
I Church of Seotland. By the Marquess of LANs 


e place in the county of Cork, in favour 


of Tit 
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Ipotatry iN Hu1nposran.] The 
Archbishop of Canterbury stated, that he 
had a petition to present of great import- 
ance, It was a petition of a peculiar cha- 
racter, not on account of its subject, for on 
that he believed there was hardly twe 
opinions in the country, nor from its num- 
bers for it was only signed by between 
forty and fifty persons, but important from 
the character of the petition It came 
from the ministers of all denominations in 
the town of Birmin 

they might differ in « 
united on the subject of the p 

( 





was siened by twenty-three cle 
the Church of England, and by the sam 


number of Dissenting minist: 


nominations. He said, that the subject 
was most important, and he was sure that 


their Lordships would concur with him 
when he read the prayer of the p tition. 
The petitioners expressed their feel 
that the interference of the East India 
Company’s servants in aid of the sup 
stitions prevalent in Hindost in, togetl 
with levying taxes on pilgrims, and grant- 
ing licenses, were, in the judgment of the 
petitioners, wrong in principle, offensive 
to God, and tending to lower the British 
character in the eyes of the natives, and 
to prevent the spread of Christianity 
amongst them. The petitioners therefore 
prayed that such a course should be 
adopted, as would prevent any profits 
arising from the idolatrous worship in 
India, and that all servants of the Com- 
pany, whether civil or military, should not 
be allowed to p irticipate in the rights and 
ceremonies connected with the supersti- 
tions of the country. The Directors of 
the India Company said, with respect to 
toleration, that all relizions rights not fla- 
grantly opposed to humanity and decency 
ought to be tolerated, and that protection 
oucht to be given to the exercise of those 
which did not offend agwainst the law. He 
hee 1 to express his entire concurrence 
in the reasons given in that document, 
and in the conclusion founded upon those 
reasons, and at the same time, he entirely 
concurred in the prayer of the petitioners, 
All that they desired was, that the ordet 
which had been sent out to enf 
resolutions should be carried into effect. 
Directionshed bceensent out tothe Governor 
on the 20th of Februar v, 1833, to act on the 
principles expressed in those resolutions. 
That being the case, the Europeans were na- 


turally impatient at the delay which had 


rece those 


fLORDS} 
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taken place, in adopting any measures to 
carry those resolutions into operation ; and 
suspicions were excited that nothing was 
intended to be done. Those suspicions, 
too, were increased by transactions which 
had occurred in India. A petition signed 
by the clergy of Madras and others, was 
sent in August, 1836, to the Governor of 
Madras, praying that those directions 
might be acted on. It appeared, how- 
ever, that that was not a subject in which 
the Governor of Madras could properly 
interfere, and that it must be referred to 
the Supreme Court, and the petitioners 


. 





‘cordingly requested that it might be so 
referred. In a few montlis afterwards, 
the petition was presented to the Governor 
General, and accompanied by a letter from 


the late Bishop of Madras, whose loss he 
leeply regretted—one who had been long 
resident in India, and who was a man of 
eminent zeal and piety. That letter was 
written in such a tone of moderation, as 
might be expected from a man of his 





| principles and habits; but, in the an- 


swer which was returued to that applica- 
tion, the Governor General declared him- 
self in direct opposition to the orders sent 
out by the East India Company, openly 
avowed his sentiments, and administered 
a rebuke to the Bishop, from which, at 
least, he thought his office should have 
protected the prelate. Could it, then, be 
considered surprising, that suspicions 
should be entertained that nothing, or 
worse than nothing, was intended to be 
done? Could it be supposed that the 
Governor would hold such language if it 
had not been thought that it would be 
agreeable to the authorities at home ? 
Were not the petitioners, then, warranted 
in all their suspicions? Again, their suspi- 
cion was naturally strengthened by what had 
occurred at home. Four years had elapsed 
since the instructions were sent out, and 
nothing had yet been done. But, still 
further, after having in 1833, sent out 
those orders, the Directors, on the 22nd 
of February, 1837, passed another resolu- 
tion, in which they called for information. 
Information! Why had they not on the 
former occasion all the information which 
was necessary, especially as the question 
was not one of finance? ‘The Directors, 
however, desired information, and said, 
that they could not proceed to the con- 
sideration of the whole subject until that 
information had been laid before them. It 
was desirable, however, they said, that no 
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unnecessary delay should occur in bring- | intention was entertained of c¢ verturning 
] 


ing before them the whole subject in all I the r religion and estab 
| 


] } l 
4 ishing upon its 
its bearings on the financial interests, the | rui that of t British inhabitants. 


political obligations, and moral character 


of the Government. Now, he could not | of { ,althoug wa bsequently 


be thought uncharitable, when | a lent that t G ( - ting 
that it was evident from all their transac- his own t t safely have 
tions that they had but little regvard O its | lo | t! , ‘ 

moral character; but whatever might be | | tire 


the bi arings of the question, then ord- | \ ft] peti 
ships would observe that that resol e that British 
bore date in February, 1837, and alth | L. tt tertained 
six months now sufficed | mmut - | object 


: 4) So ENS 
tion with India, in February, 

} 
answer had b ré 


prevailed in India on th t t V nd dt ul 
would manifest itselfmo 
directors gave positive orders, | sist h the 
the best rea , hy yea , an Vi] { l { lieve 
they said that they were deli! tit fron ous Lc 
upon the subject, and that it1 en ed l ured. 


their most careful attention, and th ( | to pre- 


their governors abroad W that <¢ Is | { 1 f f { ind 
es 1) } 

duct which could ins] confiden rf y to ex 

( ould such ec nauct tail to ex¢ SUSDPICI f f i it. 


that nothing would be d to relieve | L ied to say 

British subjects from participation in those | but a single \ |. He knew that their 

idolatrous rites and to rescue the Bri 

name from connection with these unh 

Had he unjustly charged he | such a nature that he it incumbent on 

directors? Every word that he had said } him to state bri fly one obervation, and it 
: aa ars 


was justified by the directions which had | was th tt ( utive Government 
been given by the East India Com vy fin | t merely taken no step 


ceremonies ? 


to their governor There was anot] leulated to carry into ettect the 
case to which he would allu \ pr I iudement of 


position had been made 1 el L\ 


a proprictor in favour of carrying out t 3; and som 


directions; but the Directors, iy ted nsequence 
certainly by a number of the proy 
who naturally consid 1 that t! lioet ' ) oa 


were the best able to form an opinion « ved it t t t not stated on 


such a subject—passed a resolution to the | , wi to doubt, 
effect that the p scussion of h t sent four 
questions was danget \ Chief 
he admitted that u t I cted 
ence with the natives, any great ¢ rf npelled to 
unaccompanied by prey tionand explan- | attend part itrous 
ation, might perhaps b dangerous: but [ an nip, was now 
he had seen en h terrors of this kind list ¢ { ice in 
to know that they we nerally imaginary | t t mpulsorv 
evils only, Th I test apprehensi n, | : ; { } ) L with 
remembered, had | 1 expressed when | tl {is 1 to } subject 5 
missionaries were first introduced, and it | and ld, 4] fore, then only put t 
was said that notl bat revenge ] il] h r- bef were t 
will would be excited amor rst the na l { | eternal dis 
Then, acain, ther terrors of f , { Government that 
kind when l DB Dp \ ae | { i ( Lt t } | L pro 


Caleutt id it was said th he nat { vy of fh 


would sured NAME t f i us tha 1e 
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Government would be guilty of the 
greatest dereliction of duty to their country 
and to God if they did not at least replace 
Christianity on the same footing as enjoyed 
before that order had been issued. I no 
other Member of that House should adopt 
that step he should feel it to be his duty to 
move fo Ir ca pie Ss of any correspondenc c 
which could throw light upon the subject, 
which, appeared to him deeply to involve 
the character of the nation. 

Lord Glenelg requested the indulgence 
of the House for one moment. He cer- 
tainly had been a party to the order which 
had been referred to, and had intended 
that it should be brought into operation. 
If, however, it had not been thought right 
to carry it into effect—if no steps for that 
purpose had been taken—he was very 
much grieved at it, and he could say that 
he thought that the East India Company 
had not done their duty to the English 
residents if they had failed to carry that 
order into execution. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
omitted to make one statement which 
in justice he was bound to add, more 
especially as it had been said that the 
Directors, instead of proceeding, had 
retrograded. One crying grievance had cer- 
tainly been removed : formerly Europeans 
had been obliged to assist in dragging 
the car and to furnish the personal labour 
for that purpose; but that had been done 
away with by the Governor of Madras, 
and that comprised all that had been 
done in the matter. 

Petition to lie on the tabie. 


New Poor-iaw.] Lord Wharneliffe, 
rose to move for copies of correspond- 
ence between the Commissioners of the 
Poor-law and sundry persons on the sub- 
ject of some alleged mismanagement in the 
administration of the law, and of particular 
cases of grievance which were said to have 
occurred in different parts of the country ; 
and he must say, that the whole question 
of the Poor-law Amendment Act and its 
administration was in as unsatisfactory a 
state as could well be imagined, It had 
been in operation four years, and during 
that time it had been applauded on all 
sides, by the Members both of the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords, and 
by almost the whole of the press of the 
countrv—both the country press and the 
London press; and one singular thing was 
that, up to the present moment, there had 


{LORDS}? 
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not been one real case of grievance 
established. He was one of those who was 
not entirely satisfied with the law now that 
he saw it in operation, and before he sat 
down he would state the particulars in 
which he considered that it had not an- 
swered the expectations of those who 
brought it forward, and of those who sup- 
ported it; and he should point out some 
cases in which he thought sufficient in- 
quiry had not been made, and proper steps 
had not been taken to relieve the public 
mind from the suspicions which were 
naturally connected with a measure of this 
sort. He had stated generally, that the 
administration of this law was by no means 
in a satisfactory state; but to the inhabit- 
ants of the West Riding of the county of 
York, in which he lived, it was ina less 
satisfactory state than to the inhabitants 
of almost any other part of the country. 
Personally, and with regard to his own 
immediate neighbourhood, he knew no- 
thing, because there no alteration had 
taken place; and he took it for granted, 
that the old Poor-law was not so adminis- 
tered as to be attended with any of the 
evils of the new. The Commissioners ap- 
peared to entertain the same opinion with 
respect to Lancashire, for the system had 
not been introduced there. However, he 
might undoubtedly before long be required 
to act in the capacity of guardian, and be- 
fore he was called upon to act in that 
capacity he should like to have the matter 
cleared up, and to see whether the accu- 
sations that were brought against the 
measure, and against the Commissioners, 
were founded in truth. He should be 
extremely sorry to refuse to take part in 
the administration of the law, but at the 
same time, unless those accusations were 
removed, he should be very unwilling to 
assist in it. Before he entered on the 
points on which he thought there ought 
to be some alteration, and the cases in 
which he thought the Commissioners had 
not exercised a sound judgme nt, he must 
deal strictly with some of the accusations 
against the New Poor-law, which had 
never been brought fairly before the Com- 
missioners In a way that could lead to any 
sufficient inquiry. The first case which 
had been mentioned by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite was the case of the 
Bourne union and General Johnson, and 
he must say, that that was a most extra- 
ordinary case. It was a most extraordi- 
nary thing that General Johnson should 
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have thought proper to take facts on mere 
hearsay, and not to institute anything like 
a sufficient 


New Poor-Law. 


investigation before he ven- 


tured to lay before the public the attacks | 


which he made onthe Bourne union. He 
believed, that General Johuson was not 
only a member of t 
therefore connected 


the quarter sesslot Lilt 
1 


with the neighbour- 


{Marcn 26} 


| 





hood, but was a Member of Parliament 


for a place in Lancashire; and, when he 
had made assertions in this town, at the 
Crown and Auchor, whieh must hav 
directly referred to the Bourne u , of 
which he was an ex officro guardian, and 
when he had been called upon to give at 
explanation of those assertions, he must 
say, that the refusal of the Creneral was 
most extraordinary. He was sorry to Ly 
that another case, which had | ) men- 


tioned by his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham), was sti! 
occurred in the West Ridin 
where great agitation had prevailed on this 
The inhabitants of that district 


uiryv—they were 


i stronger 


= i 


y 


subject. 
were accustomeu to 
accustomed to 
Opposition to What they thought wrong and 
what tl y col lered right: 


iq 
aq 


: } , 
upre and Organise 


Cle 
i 


in favour of 


and they were easily excited on any sub- 
ject which appealed to their feelings 


Under these ci yuS per 


cumstances, varie pel 
lv produced ce 
linpression on the minds of the Inbal 
of that part of the « 
language at meetings which apy 


LI 
sons had certal i rable 


Hside 
ytants 


ntry, and had used 


him to be so stroug as to 1cquire some 
notice on the part yi ti (sovernments it 
was not for him to say to whit extent that 
language had proces led, bet if seditious 
language had ever been used it had been 
used ou those occasions, and he held it to 
be the duty of the Government to interfere 


for the suppressic n of such violence, and 
to vindicate the Jaw. Inj 
meetings and to that part 
he thought the 
acted with diser 


eference to these 
of the country, 
had not 


They kuew per- 


Commissioners 


{10n, 


fectly well, that a strony feeling existed 
there against the law, and he did couceive, 


that it would have becn a wiser plan to 
have introduced the new system all round 
the place where the 
then it might naturally have been expected 
that the inhabitants of that district, wit- 
nessing the benefits derived from its oper- 
ation upon every side, would have been 
glad to avail themselves of those advan- 
tages; but the Commissioners at 
Once amongst them, and inthe midst of the 
VOL. XLT. {505} 


L Series 


ioitation existed, and 


came 


of Yorkshire, | 


| Original intention. 
| country, besides, the old Poor-la 
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( the pre- 
ans 


o ; and 


Was well 


a 
excitement called on them to tak 
paratory step by electing guard 
which, as 


the necessity 


ely to th 


it was that procee¢ ding 


known, led unfortunat 


of calling out the military. At the same 
time, he was bound to do justice to the 
Poor-law Commissioners. He happened 
to be acquainted with one of these Com- 
missioners, aud his opinions being known, 
he had I t that the intention of th 
oners was preciselv that which he 

| ted—they d di mined to esta- 

{ l round tl manulacturme 
d icts, and first to s« its effect in the 
urroundh agricultural district But 


tlerent 
legislation 


of an Act passed last Session for the regis- 
tration of births marriages, and deaths, it 
became necessary to establish unions and 
elect guardians; for by that Act some of 


“the new Poor-law were to 
carry that Billinto effect. That it was, which 
ym their 
In that part of the 


the othee rs ol 


made the Commissioners travel fr 
w had not 
produced the evils which frequently resulted 
from it. He would 


no tault on the Di 


not say, that there was 


the magistrates O1 
thatthe ad- 
but 


UVCIsScers=—— 


ay, 


ministrat law Was perfect; 


still it ) one of those crying 
evils ag which he was bound to admit, 
the Poor-law Amendment Act had, in a 
creat many cases, provided remedies. No 
part of t pe in that district had 
called for the amendment of that law, from 
the l to t lowest ind those who 
were most afl 1 by such a measure 
were quite satistied with th operation of 
the old bill. It was not surprising that, 
having been excited by persons sent on 
purpose— being satistied with the existing 
law—hearing stories repeated day bv day 


of 


0 


f the cruelty and oppression, not only 


} A 
the guardians but of the Commiss rs— 
the ire despots, they were so fre- 
quently called by his noble Friend (Earl 
Stanhope) in tl H e—it was not sur- 
prising that, upon the introduction of that 
hew measure, they should have exhibited 
a considerable d Ol itement and 


1 then 


violence and 


alliowe es to De misied into acts of 


outrag One of the persons 


1) 7 
to whom he had alluded, he was sorry to 


say was a cle reyman—he meant Mr. Bull 
iken a part in 
tions which ippe red to hi 
tiflable. Tf 


it 


} 


-—who had t these transac- 


m most unjus 


had made two ittacks upon 
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the system and the Commissioners at two] that as the Poor-law Commissioners had 


public meetings, one of which was attended 
by many thousand persons; Mr. Bull 
stated first of all certain circumstances 
which had occurred at Nottingham, and 
made a charge of cruelty towards the per- 
sons in that workhouse? Now, what was 
the fact? On inquiry, it was quite clear 
that if those persons in the workhouse at 
Nottingham had been maltreated at all, it 
must have been under the Old Poor-law 
and not under the New. The next charge 
was also made at a public meeting at 
Bradford, where Mr. Bull produced a 
cripple, and told the people a story of a 
woman having been ill-used ; he had said, 
that he would produce testimony of another 
sort—there stood before them a crippl 
who had met in the town with a friend 
who had, out of mercy, delivered him from 
sharing the terrors of the guardians; the 
mother was a widow, who received only a 
single loaf as outdoor relief for the week, 
and if it were not for the fear of her losing 
this single loaf, he would state the names 
and the places; but as it was, he would 
state them confidentially to the chairman. 
The next instance to which he referred 
was to that of “a young woman who had 
been stripped and flogged on the naked 
back, like a soldier, with a whip of eight 
or ten lashes.” Mr. Bull had told these 
things to a meeting of several thousand 
persons, and he would leave their Lord- 
ships to imagine, when they were told, that 
the cripple could be produced to the mect- 
ing, what excitement the statement was 
calculated to produce, and what would be 
the probable consequence. ‘The Poor-law 
Commissioners wrote to Mr. Bull most 
properly inquiring the names of the parties, 
the places where and the times when these 
circumstances occurred, and it was scarcely 
possible to believe, that Mr. Bull, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, should 
think himself justified in refusing to com- 
municate the information, and, least of all, 
that if he refused to give the information 
which the Commissioners required, that 
he should leave their letter unanswered. 
Instead, however, of sending an answer 
he put a letter into the newspaper, in 
which he said that, singular as it might 
appear, he had that morning received a 
letter from the office of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, of which he sent a copy, as he 
proposed to hold no communication with 
them except publicly; he then gave the 
letter of the Commissioners, and then said 





received their information through The 
Times newspaper which had given a report 
of his speech, they should receive their 
reply through the same medium; and he 
protested against the un-English tribunal 
of the Poor-law Commissioners who had 
‘usurped the prerogative of the King, the 
Parliament, and the courts of law.” Afte1 
objecting to this usurpation, and to the 
Oppression of the poor, he proceeded to 
say, that he was prepared to show, that the 
cripple was no fictitious person, and that 
he was willing to lay the matter open fon 
investigation, if the Commissioners would 
give substantial security that the single 
loaf granted to tl 
child should not be taken away; but then, 
he said, that he would accept any 
security from these Commissioners, since 
by the Act which they administered they 
had the power to rescind their orders and 
to break their promises as soon as made, 
and he was not young enough to be caught 
by their ~ Mr. Bull talked of 
the usurpation of the Commissioners, but 
who were they? Were they usurping any 
power when they asked for information ? 
They did it under the law which consti- 
tuted them a public body; and it was the 
duty of a subject to lay before the Com- 
missioners who were appointed by the law 
to watch over this particular subject, it 
was, he repeated, the duty of a loyal sub- 
ject, who was bound to 
the co 
which he had stated the circumstances 
vhich he had publicly brought forward. Mr. 
Bull was in a situation in life, in which it 
1, that he had received an 
education enabling him to k 
ing of the words which he had used, and 


when | 


1c poor widow and her 


not 


assurance, 


obey the law of 


~ 1 
country, to give the erounds upon 


must be supposec 
now the mean- 
ie called the power which was given 
to the Commissioners by the 
IHlouse of Lords, and the House of Com 


he 


re } 
King, the 


mons an usurpation, had used words 
which were not justi 
anybody, and least of all in the mouth of 


He went 


ified in the mouth of 


a person in his situation in life. 
on, however, and said, that unless he got 
the security, the description of which he 
stated, he would not give the information. 
He proposed, that the Commissioners 
should the cost of the widow’s 
weekly loaf for seven years in the savings’ 
bank, and unless they did this they would 
The 
Commissioners had no power to make this 
investment, and he (Lord Wharneliffe) did 


invest 


. “ «* . . ”» 
have “(no information from him 
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not know how they were to set about 
[Lord Brougham: The powers of 

Commissioners would expire before the 
expiration of the seven years.] Not only 
would the powers of the Commissioners 
expire, but the widow might also expir 

and, in short, the proposal was so 
lous that it could not be acted on. The 
with regard to the young woman, Mr. 
said that he was prepared to discover 
names of the parties and of th 
not for a Poor-law investigation, nor before 
the guardians, wh 
and excluded the public press ; 
willing to promote a legal investigation in 
re the revered judges 
of the land, and a jury; and if the Poor- 
law Commissioners would eive§ security 
that the perpetrators shoul 
in the Court of King’s | 
ready to give up bis anthority. 


it. 


\ 
s« the 


union, bu 


] } } 
closed doors 


o sat with 


but he was 
the courts of law bef 
Ibe prosecute d 
) 
J 


ench, he 
Now, li 


the | 


{Manrcn 26? 


! 
} 
| 
| 


ridicu- 


Was | 


lhad said in that House, but to cive 
}an explanation on the subject of a 
letter which he had written to them. 
The Commissioners took for granted that 
when his noble Friend mentioned cases 
r¢ ing to the Operation of the Poor-law he 
would be ready to state the particulars that 
their Lordships would insist, if such state- 
ut were made in their House, upon having 
mes of persons and of places, and 

that they would be put in possession of 
such circumstances as We uld acce lerate 
their inquiries; they would not believe, 
that the noble Lord would be there, as 
elsewhere, so extremely unwilling to give 
the names and particulars of the cases 
cited that their Lordships might satisfy 


(Lord Wharneliffe) thought, that it was | 
| fied with what had passed in that House, 


to 
this security ; it was the business of the 
Poor-law Commissioners to inquire first 
into the grounds of a charge, and if the 
inquiry should show that there were good 
grounds for a criminal proceeding, then, 


impossible for the Commissioners lve 


| But his noble 
} respecting some 


indeed, they ougcht undoubtedly to prose 


cute the perpetrators, and if they did not 
they would fail in the execution of their 
duty; but every one, before he dragged 
another into the courts of law, ought 
thoroughly to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the case he broucht forward. 
It was not sufficient to say, that informa- 
tion had been given to bind the parties at 
all events to prosecute in acourt of law: 
the parties ought to ine aud if there 
were grounds for the accusation, the Com- 
missioners ought to prosecute the p 
trators of such barbarities. The remainder 
of Mr. Bull’s answer was a mere repetition 
of the accusations which he had brought 
azainst the Commissioners of u surpation, 
and it ended with rathera swee ping charge 
against, amongst others, their Lordships ; 
for he said, that the devisers of the bill 
were guilty of constructive treason and 
conspiracy against the liberties the 
people. And this was in justification of 
language used toa mob—he did not use the 
term at all offensively—but was it language 
which any person ought to use, and was 
it not such as would lead the persons to 
whom it was addressed, to think that they 
had some sort of ¢ 


rp 


ol 


authority for believing 


that the law was unjust. The next case 


which he would mention 








related to thel rev 


}such particu 
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letter of his noble Friend near him (Earl 
Stanhope). It appeared, that the Poor-law 
Commissioners did not his noble 
Friend to explain anything which he 


ask 


themselves; but they had remained satis- 


seeing that taking notice of what fell 
from Members in Parliament was some- 
times attended with dangerous results. 


Friend had written a letter 
poor persons who were 
represented to have suffered severely under 


ithe Poor-law; and the Commissioners 
being anxious to redress the evil if it 
existcd, and if it had no foundation to 


remove any ill impression with respect to 


it which might exist in the public mind, 


wrote to the noble Lord requesting the 
names of the parties, the places where, 
ind the dates when the circumstances oc- 
curred. The answer which they received 
from the noble Lord was, that the state- 
ments were not his own, but that he had 
received them from a correspondent in 


| the names of 
Not satisfied 


Suffolk, who had not statec 


the parties or of the pl ices. 

with this answer, the Commissioners 
pressed the noble Lord to grant them the 
favour of obtaining from his correspondent 


lars as would enable them to 
if he would give 


investigate the facts, or 
the name of his correspondent, the Com- 
missioners stated that they would commu- 
niecate directly with him, and save his 
Lordship all further trouble. His noble 
Friend had answered this letter by saying 
that he had communicated with the Gen- 
tleman referred to, that the statement 
could be proved on oath: but he declined 
to mention the names or the particulars 
for the reasons publicly stated by the 
Mr. Bull, of Bradford, for fear of 


9 RPO 
it 


& 
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similar consequences to the parties. He 
had, therefore, not only to complain of 
Mr. Bull, as he did in Yorkshire, but also 
for the example which he had furnished 
He (Lord Wharnelitfe) must 
certainly say, that this was not a fair way 
of dealine with the Commissioners in the 


to others. 


first instance, nor with their Lordships in 
and, least of all, 


with those poor people, in whose circum- 


the second tnstance; 
stances and privations the noble Earl took 
aud firm interest. He vave 
every credit to those who had urged these 


such warm 


objections for the sincerity by which they | 


were actuated ; but he must say, that they 
took the worst possible method of bringing 


those objections forward. Their Lordships 


fLORDS} 





would coneur with him, that when any | 


person came forward to attack persons in 
official situations — when charges were 
brought forward against such 
calculated to prejudice their public con- 
duct—the individual, whoever he might 
be, who brought forward such charges 
was bound to state the grounds on which 
those charges rested. He was bound to 
do so in such a way as to afford to the 
parties accused an opportunity of answer- 
ing the allegations urged against them, 


persons, } 
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rather tend to keep them up. The House 
of Commons had appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the operation of this Act, 
but he believed that Committee had done 
no more than make a report of the evi- 
dence. That Committee had been ap- 
pointed in the last Session of Parliament, 
and had renewed in the present 
Session, ‘There had already six deliveries 
of papers taken place, which had been 
to their Lordships; but 
these papers contained nothing but the 


be a 


communicated 


evidence of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
He did not doubt but that they gave much 
and valuable intormation with 
respect to the mode in which they had 
proceeded to establish unions, and to carry 
the Bill into operation; but though this 
information might be very valuable in 
itself, he did not think, that that was the 
way to get rid of the imputations against 
the working of the Poor-law. The whole 
question was coinprised within a very 
small compass. Were those stories of 
neglect true, or were they false? It ap- 
peared to him that the first thing that 


useful 


/ought to be inquired into, was whether 


for he did not see how the parties accused 


could have the fullest opportunity of de- 
fending themselves if they were refu-ed 


to be put in possession of the authority 


upon which he charges against them 
rested. He thought that the sooner the 
matter of such charges was sifted the 
better. If the stories of cruelty and op- 


pression which had been told were true 
they would at once be able to come to the 
conclusion that there must be something 
wrong in the Act of Parliament under 
which they could be inflicted. But if, on 
the contrary, these stories turned out to 
be unfounded, why then, in that case, the 
sooner the public mind was disabused on 
the subject the better; and that object 
could in no better way be effected than by 
investigating in a satisfactory manner the 
grounds on which those statements rested. 
In the House of Commons something had 
been done on this subject. He entertained 
towards the House of Commons the same 
feelings of respect as towards their Lord- 
* 


ships: he feared, however, that what had 
been done in the other Tlouse of Pailia- 
ment would etheet that was 


not have thi 
h 


meeuderdt, He feared that instead of doing 


avoy with the imputations cast upon the 
Poor law Act those proceedings would 


these statements true, or whether 
they were false. He was sure that the 
immediate publication of the evidence, if 
the charges were unfounded, would have 
the effect of removing any injurious im- 


were 


| pressions that were entertained on this sub- 





ject by a great part of the public. Having 
stated these cases, he would now proceed 
to mention other cases, in which hedid not 
think the working of the Poor-lawwasalto- 
gether satisfactory,and with respectto which 
cases he thought it desirable that somealter- 
ation should be made in that interpreta- 
tion of the Act under which the Commis- 
sioners acted, 
should allude, were those of the Bridge- 
water Union. Acertain gentleman, named 
Bowen, had written a pamphlet, and had 
published several letters on the subject in 
the Zumes newspaper. He must, however, 
say that Mr. Bowen appeared to him to 


The first cases to which he 


have made out too good a case for him- 
self. In his published statements he 
showed too great an extent of mal- 


administration—he proved too much, as 
generally the case with enthusiasts, 
who, when they had a case to make out, 
generally went beyond the mark, and by 
so doing threw suspicion over all their 
views and conclusions. The 
sioners had ordered an inquiry, and when 
the result of that inquiry should be made 


Was 


Commis- 
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known, they would be best able to forma 


judgment; but from what was stated, if 


those statements proved to be well founded, 
it would appear that with respect to the 


Bridgewater Union,there was a good deal of 


blame to be attached to the conduct pur- 
sued by it. When these papers should be 
produced, he should think it his duty to 
move thei Lordships for a Committee to 
inquire into all those transactions to which 
they referred. 

with respect to this union, even on the 


showing of the Commissioners themselves, 


Some of the circumstances 


vere not. satisfactory. rhe prince i 
spect to 
and the continuance of that dietary, with- 
out any alteration whatever after sickness 
had commenced. 
charge with respect to a change made iu 
the medical otficers, and t! 
sons of an improper description in thei 
room. 
call the attention of their Lordships, oc- 
curred in a parish in the county of Berks, 
in the Hungerford. 
acase that was by no means free from 
It apy 
able-bodied labourer with seven children, 
applied to the P irish for reli f. the eldest 
of his children only thirteen years old. 
There was none of 
father, able to earn anything to 
support of the family, and his earnings 
amounted to eight shillinzs a week 
which was quite insufficient for the support 
of a man and his wife and seven children. 
He applied to the workhouse to relieve him of 
the support of some of his younger children 
but the guardians refused to do so, stating 
that they had no power. The guardians 
then wrote to the Commissioners, stating 
and urging that the young females of the 
family might be taken into the workhous 

so as to enablethe remainder of the family 
to live by the earnings of the father, But 


charge was with re 


és 
There was also another 


e placing per- 


The next case to which he should 


Union of This was 


blame. years that in this union an 


of the family, except the 


this the Commissioners refused to comply 
with, stating that it would be a grant in 
aid of wages. They stated that, from the 
circumstances submitted to them, it would 
appear that they wer called 


sanction a to the exploded 


upon tc 
recurrence 
system of granting relief in aid of wages 
and which was, however, a practice cal- 


culated to have the worst possible eticct | 
on those who received relief, and the | 
Commissioners stated that, 


part of a family into the wo:khouse with- 


recelving a 


out receiving the whole, was a g 


| 
rant in | 
aid of wages, and they stated that they | 


{Mar 
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of the 
[t appeared, then, 
that the request of this individual to have 
part of his family admitted into the 
house Was 


} could not comply with the re que st 
board of guardians. 


work- 
He knew that the 
notion prevailed, that the only way to pre- 


refused, 


vent re lief being iuiprop rly iduninist red, 


s to make destitution the test 


But what further test 


, 
iIOW that a Man was in a State of dis- 


did they requit 


tress to this amount, that all thathe could 


in was insufficient for the support of 
i. ilv? He thoucht that ¢ ' 
his family nougnut that there ougnt 
a discretion allowed, and that when 
I } 
person was shown to be unable to sup- 
port his family, he ought to be 


loin so. Vere they to be told, that in 


pre = 


o reilef to a person in 


issisted in 


such a case as this they were to be 
cluded from givin 


this situation pl iced in this state of dis- 
tress by no 


misconduct of his own, aud 


by circumstances which he could not 
ivoid ? It there was not some discretion 
LliOW | in cases of t| S kit ! their law 
’ , ’ , 1) 
would be likely to break down, however 
might be in other respects. Now, 
i 
\ respect t mprovident marriages, 
i 
1 Ww u rstood at the time the law 
issed that after the passing of the Act no 
, ' 
el | Ma iven out of tl a irkhouse 
to ns who had contracts ipl vident 
mat s, cause they wel OniV sufler- 
1 ’ 

l SS WoHl h VM 5 th COUSE u Ce 

‘ 1) ‘ 
{ OWn Imprudacel Dut persons 
i d bel this law, and who 
we iffering d ress to an xteut that 
sive mM a Claim to fF i oht not to 

] , } . ths \ ss , ; 
be pubisned by the opcrat What in 


l purposes, 
in ex post facto law. H certainly ad- 
one argument urged in favour 
that it was to put an end 


o out-door relief, and that the work- 


house was to be made the test of destitu- 


tion; but the Act was so rigorously carried 


Into operation, that out-dvor relief was 
refused in all cases. whatever. If he 
the ht there was to be no discreti n 
iliowed in extreme cases if he thought 
} st powers n t 1 4 i = 
ICTS, We l Ih ¢ ( ! é 
1 pect to Out-d | ye 
] } 
(i ¢ AS iti { ' ‘ e ' (‘te _ 
sent the \ Lh Ly | i t S 
res} t that certain pa ts ¢ Clit haw 


in Certain cases a discretion ought to be 


board of guardians, which 


— , 


left with the 


they should exercise on their own respons 


> ee 


ners 


“orem 


"i, aapeneeer tite 
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sibility, if they thought proper im extreme 
cases; that the powers of the board of 
guardians ought not to be imperative, and 
that they should not be forced to draw the 


{LORDS} 


string so tight as to render the working | 


of the Act acause of discontent. He 
had trespassed longer upon their Lord- 
ships’ attention than he had originally 
intended, but it was a subject on which 
he felt most anxious that all doubt and 
m‘srepresentation should be fully cleared 
up. He had never disguised either in that 
House or elsewhere, that he had supported 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill when it was 
in that House. He had never disguised 
his opinion, that the evils of the old Poor- 
law, particularly in the south of England, 
were enormous, and that it was necessary 
that the old system should be superseded 
by some wise and comprehensive and at 
the same time stringent law. They had 
now had four years’ experience of the 
working of that law, and he thought that 
it was the duty of those whose experience 
enabled them to point out the defects in 
the operation of this law, to come forward 
and give the Commissioners appointed to 
administer this Act, an opportunity of 
showing what were its defects, and not 
only the Commissioners, but Parliament, 
in order that whatever defects were as- 
certained to exist, might be remedied. 
lor these reasons he moved for these 
papers, and when they should be pro- 
duced, it was his intention to move for 
a Committee to inquire into the circum- 
stances connected with these cases. It 
was not his intention to move for any 
general inquiry, or to go beyond the cases 
referred to in the notice which he had 
given. In his opinion, the case, between 
the supporters and promoters of the present 
Poor-law, and those who resisted it, lay 
in the proof of falsehood of the statements 
which had been brought forward. Their 
Lordships would now be afforded the op- 
portunity of ascertaining the truth or the 
groundlessnessof thosestatements. Hewas 
sure that his noble Friend (Earl Stanhope) 
would not refuse to their Lordships the 
information which he had refused to the 
Poor-law Commissioners. Under these 


circumstances, he begged to move for the 
production of the following papers :--Copy 
of the correspondence between the guar- 
dians of the Bourne Poor Union and Ge- 
neral Johnson, in February, 1838, rela- 
tive to the statement made by that officer 
at a public meeting at the Crown and 
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Anchor ‘Tavern; also copy of a letter from 
the Secretary of the Poor-law Commissi 
oners to the Rev. G. S. Bull, respecting 
certain passages contained in a speech 
delivered by him at a public meeting 
at Bradford, in the month of February 
last, together with the answer to such 
letter, if any has been received; also 
copies of the correspondence between Earl] 
Stanhope and the Poor-law Commissioners, 
in the month of January last, respecting 
a statement of the cases of several poor 
persons who had suffered under the Poor- 
law Amendment Act; also copy ofa letter 
to the Poor-law Commissioners from the 
minister, overseers, and rate-payers of 
Shalbourne, in the county of Berks, re- 
specting relief to large families, by the 
admission of apart of such families to the 
Hungerford Union po yr-house, toocthe r 
with their answer thereto, dated the 3rd 
of March, 1888; and also copy of any 
correspondence which may have take Nn 
place the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners and any person whatever respecting 
the insufliciency of the dietary in the 
Bridgewater Union poor-house, or in con- 
sequence of any alleged improper conduct 
upon the part of the guardians or surgeon 
of that union in the treatment of the poor 
thereof. 

Viscount Melhourne observed, that his 
noble Friend certainly appeared to him to 
have succeeded, after all, in making out 
merely a half-and-half sort of a case. His 
speech was somewhat of a piebald nature : 
expressing sometimes approbation, some- 
times censure; sometimes looking north- 
wards, and sometimes southwards; in 
short, it was a speech having different 
aspects and different views with respect to 
the very important measure that had been 
brought before their Lordships on the 
present occasion. It was not his intention 
at this moment to go into the merits of this 
great question. ‘The new poor-law had 
already been discussed in their Lordships’ 
House at very great length; he should 
not, therefore, detain their Lordships by 
entering very generally into a defence of 
that measure, or into a refutation of the 
general arguments that were urged against 
it. He would only say generally that, in 
his opinion, this matter, as all questions 
more or less were, was too much argued 
without reference to the state of things 
which had existed before its enactment. 
This matter was always argued as if the 
state of things before was perfectly proper 


between 
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and right 
tion of complete happiness 


as if the poor were in a condi 
as if an over 
seer, before the passing of this law, was 


a person never suppos d to be harsh, 


violent, rou! 


, or disagreeable in his de- 
tak li 
ust the deportme nt ol 
those who 


and as if the overseer heretofore 


portment—tor great objections were 
the other night ag 
the guardians towards 
for relief 
was also a person of the b 


ipplied 


St and most 
tender feelings, one who was ever ready to 


pay the utmost attention to the pauper, 


and under whose sway none of thos 
ea : 
s LOOK piace t} 


oppressively on the poor. 
believing this to b 
case, he was certain that if the old system 


rrievance laf NOW Operated so 
: 


the real state of th 


had been scrutinized is the pre sent svstem 
had been, that if the former system had 


! 4 } " } 
been examined into with anything like the 


4 : | | a oe 
examination which the new system 
muild have | 


reid 
had undergone, i found 


that the mnfliction of 1 


times greater under the old poor-law than | 


was experienced under the new. Cases, 


indeed, were often broucht forward durin 
the « xistence ( f the old syste tt}, ind oft 
underwent the censure of courts of justi 


He was, he would repeat, pert ctly cert 
that if the old system were sulbiected t 
anything like the 


applied to the new, all the defects sup- 
posed to exist at present would have | 
found to exist under the old ina tent 


decree. His noble Friend (Lord Wh 
cliffe) had said 
been substantiated against t| Comnii 
sioners, or against the law, o1 
who had the loeal adr 
yet, at the same time, the Commissi 

had been guilty of great imprudenc 

introducing the new law into that part of 
the country with which | Lord Wharn 
cliffe) was most particularly acq 
His noble Friend had also said, and very 
truly said, that very violent language had 
been used in that part of the country 


that though no 


ninistration of it, 


ruainted, 


against the new law and the administrators | 
of it, and he had expressed his assent to | 


{Marcu 26} 


But so far from | 


nisery was a thousand | 


violence ot 


the observations made by a noble Earl the | 


other night, that the Government ought 
to prosecute those who were guilty of 


uttering such language; that they owed | 
it to the poor-law itself, and to the Com- | 
have instituted a prosecution against the 


missioners who administered it, not to 
suffer such language to pass without 
making it the subject of severe animadver- 
sion. Now, he must own that great dis- 
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such matte! Within the last SIX 
or seven years there had been a great deal 
prudence and dis- 
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sas this 


of discussion upon the 
cretion of instituting this kind of prosecu- 
and he confessed that there was not 
y great encouragement given to parties 
to enter upon these prosec utions., iliere 
reat difficulty to be encountered. An 
lividual who went to the law of libel fon 
iis country appeared to him to 

f pre tty nearly as much upon 
s trial as those The 
hich first arose upon these matters 
trial be passed: the 
words themselves that were complained of 


tion 5 


very 


whom he accused, 


would at the time ol 


We very likely, in the first instance, to 

roduce a strong mpression than they 
ought to do, and when they came to be 
considered afterwards they would very 
i bably not be found very formidable, 


n they eame to be discussed and 


d by counsel, they would possibly 


be found susceptible of great mitigation, 
I he felt strongly, partly from his own 
ex rien¢ wind partly from the observa 


tions of others, how extremely prone every 


man in this country (and he supposed in 
ry other country) was, to palliate and 
xcuse the most indiscreet, the most In- 
tem perat th nost violent, the most 
inflar lang ( pl wided it had 
t d by those whom he considered 

» his own party, and in support 

i litical opinions to which he 
\‘\ hed. bi had always 

t, however strong the feeling 

¥ . favoul i prosecuting persons 

lor using intemperate language, yet when 
{ part really came to be tried, those 
wl stituted the prosecution were not so 


l } 
very warmly and energetically supported 


even by those who had recommended it. 
prosecull n of this de scription 

_ of consid { 
and of expediency. At the same time, 


unquestionably did, the 


1 matter of prud ration, 
as he 
this lat 
surprised that it had not deterred his 


ruage, he confessed he 


noble Friend opposite from concurring and 
acting with those who had employed it. 
However, in his opinion, it would not have 
been prudent (from causes which he would 
not so into any further now—perhaps, 
indeed, he had already gone too far) to 
parties for the uttering of that language. 
But his noble Friend (Lord Wharncliffe) 


| had said, that the Commissioners should 
cretion was required to be exercised in | not have introduced the new law into the 


Seatac 
gnats 


: 
i 


ad 
ed 
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district in which this excitation and vio- 
lence prevailed. Whether the course pur- 
sued by the Commissioners was the most 
prudent or not, he would not stop to 


inquire, but he begged to observe, that 
that was not the only part of the coun- 
try in which excitement and_ violence 


against the new poor-law had existed. 
There had been much prejudice and 
hostility entertained against the law in 
the south of England; but when the as- 
sistant-commissioners had gone down and 
explained the law to the people, that pre- 
judice and hostility gave way ; peace and 
tranquillity, anda fair acceptation of the 
law, had succeeded the violent opposition 
that was first entertained against it; and 
why should not the Commissioners have 
expected that this also would have been 
case in other parts of the kin gdom, 
particularly among a population which his 
nahi Friend had described to be s 


the « 


so inte thi. 


gent and so superior as the population of 


the west riding of Yorkshire? Why the 
Commissioners should not have expected 
that their arguments would have 
with equal effect upon the excellent under- 
standing of that population, and upon 
those pure and warm feelings which his 


| 
vorked 


{LORDS} 
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reason to believe 


would be 


that the proposition 
carried into effect, and that the 
persons belonging to the unions would be 
found capable of accepting the ofhce of 
registrars throughout the country. With 
respect to the observations of his noble 
Friend upon the correspondence moved 
for, he certainly concurred in them. Of 
course he could not have any objection to 
the production of that correspondence, nor 
of the papers for which his noble Friend 
had likewise When noble 
Friend should have obtained the papers in 
the Bridgewater case, it would be for him 
to proceed as he might think proper. It 
was a case hadim a great degree 
originated in a dispute between the board 
of guardians and the men of 
Bridgewater, and it entirely depended upon 
the truth of the circumstances alleged 
| le and the other. With 
spect to the Hungerford Union case, he 
(Viscount Melbourne) had no objection to 
the production of the papers relating to it; 


moved. his 


which 


medical 


<~ 


but that was a case in which the facts 
! were clear and easy to be understood, and 
he certainly could not come to the same 


} conclusion with respect to the 


noble Friend had said actuated the people | 


there, as well as in the other parts of ie 


country, he could not understand. But, | 
then, his noble Friend had — that the | 
act of Parliament of last year was a bune- | 


ling piece of legislation, ate ich made 

Poor-law Unions necessarily the regisiry 
of births, marriages, and deaths, If, 
deed, it were so, then it was a piece of le- 
gislation that from his noble 
Friend’s side of the House. The Regis- 
tration Bill did not come up from the 
House of Commons with that provision In it, 
That provision was introduced by a noble 
Lord not now in the House, Lord Ellen- 
borough ; he introduced that “ bungling” 
piece of legislation, and it was adopted by 
those who iewoduced the Bill. But he did 
not think, under the circumstances, that 
that was so bungling a provision, because 
that was an act, not of last year (as his 
noble Friend had stated), but of the Ses- 
sion before last, and the Bill was intro- 
duced previously to there being this ex- 


pi ocee ded 


citement and violence in opposition to the 
new poor-law, and when there was every 
prospect of the whole country being formé d 
intO unions in a_ short p riod of time. 

There was then no opposition to the bill in 
any part of the country, and there was every 


n- 


conduct. of 


the Commissioneis as his noble Friend. 
It was a case which involved one of the 
main principles of the anieer Bill. It 


out-door relief: 


> 


involved the question of 


it involved the question of making up the 
waves ( f the labou er Out ¢ f t} 1e poor- 
rates. That appeared xeny distioe’ Ly to be 
the fact upon the face of the p pers to 
which his noble Friend had referred. The 
|) case was this: the guardians complained 
j that an able-bodied man with a large 
family having asked for relief for one 





child, they told him that they could not 
olive him relief for child, but that 

he would come with all his family into the 
workhouse be might be relieved there. 
The guardians objected to the restriction 
thus imposed upon them, because it sub- 
jected the union to a much greater expense 
in having to maintain a man with a large 
family, than it would bave been subjected 
to if the guardians had been at liberty to 
have taken one of the children into the 
house, and left the man out to struggle 
and work for the rest. The guardians put 
upon the ground of economy. 
But then they went on to state that there 
were several other poor and large families 
in the 


one 


the case 


union, two or three of whom they 
should like to have relieved in the same 
manner. Now it was perfectly true that 
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by the union having taken this poor man 
and the whole of his family into the work- 
house, the expense of supporting many of 
the other poor families had been saved, be- 
cause the other families would rather 
forego relief altogether than go into the 
workhouse. Sut the moment that any 
one of the children of this poor man’s 
family had been taken and supported by 
the union—the rest being left to be main- 
tained by the father—there would have 


been applications from all the rest of the | 


families in the union. 
therefore, resolved itself into this: whethei 
or not the old system was to be revived— 
for if one child of a family were 
mitted into the workhouse, that 
effect be making up wages from the poor- 
rates 
up from the rates they would undoubtedly 
prevent the farmer from raising the r of 


would 





and by admitting wages to be made 


ate 


wages, for he never would raise them whilst | 
1 , _ | 
he could pay part of them out of funds to | 


which other persons contributed, ‘There- 
fore, in his opinion, it was quite clear that 
it was a wise thing on the part of the Poor- 
law Commissioners to direct the guardians 
of the Hungerford Union to hold strictly 
to the rule which they had 
them; and he should like to 
those Commissioners could 
otherwise. There should certainly 
every regard paid to the feelings of thos: 
who required relief, but he would contend 
that it better for the por 
themselves who, were under some degre¢ 
of privation and 
worse than they 
that they should struggle through difficult 
times and hard circumstances rather than 


preseribe 1 to 
o know how 


be 


Was yy famiuies 


sufferine, and even living 


throw themselves upon the parish for re-] 


lief. The Poor-law Commissioners were 
therefore perfectly right in directing an 
adherence to the rule in question ; and he 
should like to be informed whether, from 
experience, that rule had not contributed 
to the benefit of that union in general, and 
particularly to the advantage of the poor 
themselves? The noble Viscount 
cluded by repeating that he had no ob- 
jection to the production of the papers. 
The Earl of Radnor that if the 
Commissioners had acceded to the appli- 
cation of the board of guardians in the 
Hungerford Union, they would have acted 
in direct opposition to the great principle 
of the Poor-law Amendment Act, one of 
the main objects of which was to put an 
end to the system of out-door relief, The 


con- 


said, 


{Marcu 26} 


The real question, | 


to be ad- 
in | 


have acted | 


would in the workhouse, | 
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| noble Karl contended, that wherever the 
| regulation of the Commissioners had been 
| introduced, most beneficial effects had been 


| produced in the characters and circum 
| stances of the poor themselves. It had 
| 1 erated in the way of making the farmers 
raise the rate of wages. ‘The system had 
| worked equally well for the farmers. The 
| labourers no longer required to be watched 
lin order that they might perform their 
| \ rk [The master had a confidence in 
| the industry of an int pendent labourer, 
which he could never fecl towards a man 
vhose es were partly made up out of 
the poor-rates. Formerly no part of 


pauperis a or dtsor- 


tl an the Cc f Sufttolk and 


uunties ¢ 


Norfolk ; yet it had been alleged that the 
| f rs of those counties were about the 
| best farmers in the kinedom; men of the 
oreatest « | il and the greatest intelli- 
venee, and who altogether understood 


their business well. Now, in these two 

| counties there was not a single board of 
|} guardians on whom the Poor-law Com- 
In ioners had enforced their rule, and yet 
there was not a single board who had not 
| afoot d it of their own accord: and what 
i} had been t! esult ? In one of the unions 
| ch forgot t name) during the winter 
| bel » Jast, there ere out of work 1,260 
| and odd able-bedied | 1UPeTs 5 in the 
| course of t last winter there were only 
v-one la rers out of work in that 

unit lu another union, during the 

wintel fore last, tl wert upwards of 

900 persons out of woik while in the last 

winter there were only sixty out of work. 

| With this experience he could not help 
| he ping that his noble Friend opposite 
would think twice about it before he deci- 


| 

| ded against the propricty of enforcing this 
| 

| 

| 


rule of the Commiss rs. There was one 
| reason for not giving able-bodied men, who 
were not paupers but good labourers, relief 
}in the way sugested by the board of 
|} cuardians of the Hungerford Union. He 
| would put that reason the language of 
| 4 person who was one of the first to in- 
troduce the new system ; he meant the 
rev. Mr. Whatelev, the rector of Cook- 
ham, who said—* I alwavs refuse a good 


ins Ire i, because [ 
know he is a man of good character, and 
lo him the injury of making him 


and industrious m 
I will not d jury 
a pauper.” It had been argued that a 
man of ¢ | eht not to be 
refused relief ; but a man of good charac- 
ter was always sure to be supported by hig 


\ 
rood Character Ou 
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therefore, were granted 
sed, let it be 


%e 
would have 


wages. If relief 
at all in the way prop 0 
tomen of bad « 


fiven 
1 

chi Ure icte r Wno 

no one toi 


What was th 
given out of the poor-rates ? 


| for or sympathise with them, 

rround on which relief was 
f Not on ac- 
count of character, but on account of des- 
titution. But 
map W 
he maintained himself 
his very character, therefore, 


an able-bodied, industrious 


’ 
as not in a state ol destitution, fo) 
DY his mdustry 


i ae 
al qualified 


him from re eCIVIng relief 1 tl nann 
proposed by the boa d of guardians of th 
Hungerford Union Uponevery ground | 
he appro ed oF th rules laid down | y the 
Commissioners, and in every instance hi 
ho yped they si b trictly adhered to. 
A noble and learned Lord stated the other 
cvening th if th re h ii been a prodi ious 
increase of crime. which he attributed 


entirely to the operation of the new Poor- 
law Bill, | 

hand a copy 
last year, yt ) 
conclusive than another of the 





Pa | ° 
ol tbe Crimipa 





| > increase of 
crime as Owing to the operation of the 
| . 5 Beskt Sai } ] 
Poor-law Bill, it was to if nd nh tuo 


returns. It was true, that in some counties 


crime had ineréased, but it was remarkable 
that in every one of the counties in whie 
the new law had 

into effect, crime, a ad of increasit ips 
materially « 
Rebieed heed decreavedlt nty-four per 
cent., and in Norfolk, , 
bridge, 
law ha 
at lcast seven per eent. The returns, 
moreover, showed that the great mass of 
crime was of a nature not Ikel 
committed by persons suffering 
operation of the new Poor-law Bill. 

The Earl of Winchilsea entirely diftered 
from the noble Earl, who said, that charac- 
ter ought not to be considered in granting 
relief, One of the reasons which induced 
him to support the new Poor-law was, that 
it would tend to improve the moral charac- 
ter of the peasantry. But if the noble 
Earl’s doctrine should be generally acted 
on, the agricultural labourer would find, 
that good character was in no way advan. 
tageous to him; for the profligate and 
improvident would then be equally objects 
of charity and benevolence with the indus- 
trious and unfortunate. If he had thought 
that the new Poor-law would entirely 
exclude out-door relief, he never would 
have given it his support. But he asserted, 


i 
lecreas¢ 


where the operation of the n 


d become renel | 


under the 


n 
been extensively carried | 

] 

ul 
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that the Act a pas 
out-doot relief, for it 
that, in case 


Oh face So 
the guardians 


d did not prohibit 
contained a clause 
providing of urgent necessity, 
should — the ( 
r¢ Lie f; 
casc of more urgent neces ee ie 
than that of ; 


trious labourer 


power ol 
‘oul | there be al 
should like 


and mdus- 


ovine r Out ck or 


to know, an honest 


mahalert notprove le bre ad 


‘° a ren ‘ 
for his family? fn the thalbourne case, tt 
i gi ) : 
appeared that the sum of Ss. 6d. viven to 
i 


the labourer was the 
district 

whether this rule oug 
mrder to obtain reli 


vencral price of th 
put it to their Lordship 
ht to be act l upon ; 
f the labourine 


Now he 


ma must go th ail his family into the 
workhouse. There was scarcely a parish 
in the kingdom where there was not some 
man of ceood character, struggling against 
difficul tic in order to provide support fol 
a numerous family, which it was impos- 
sible for him to do without some occasional 
aid from. the parish, He thought that 
with regard to relief cach case ought to 


and he hop rd he 


n character 


tand on its own merits, 
never should see the day whe 


well as destit os yn oe not be taken 
into consideration. [fe maintained, that 
by giving to the guardians of the poor the 
powcr of deciding in what cases out-doo 
relief should be supplied, no danger 
would be incurred of reverting to the old 
system of ying \ izes out of the poor- 
rate for each case would be con- 
sidered ¢ its own merits, and from the 
parental feeling which characterised the 
labouring class s of the country, their 
Lordships might be assured that no honest 
labourer we uid part with his child, and 


allow it to be reared in the workhouse, 
circumstances of absolute 
necessity, He felt bound to bear this 
testimony to the character of the labour- 
ing classes, for he was sure thi y re carded 
their 

their Lordships did theirs. He, therefore, 
trusted that some discretionary power, 
with regard to out-door relief, would be 
sae the guardians. 

Lord Falkland thought, that no good 
case had been made out against the new 
Poor-law. There was no doubt, that the 
lower orders in the northof England were 
much better off, and less exposed to the 
one: of want than they were in the 
south; but this, he thought, proceeded 
from a variety of causes, not in any way 
connected with the administration of the 
old Poor-law. In the first place, employ- 
ment was more easily obtained; then again 


’ 


offspring with as much affection as 
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* aba in the part her 
he occasionally resided, it 


the thinness of the 


wages were higher 
was owine to 


' 
population, and the 
. 





consequent ease of settling the parish al 
fairs. But where distress had been for 
merly felt, much had been overcome by 
the introduction of the new Poor-lav | 
he hoped, that, eventually, it would be « 


tablished, and properly carvi 


part of the kinedom. He could, it 
necessary, state cases that would ec 
the noble Lord himself, of the absolute n 
cessily of the new Poor-law. very ob- 
jection which had been hitherto mad 
against it, had been taken up 
rally speaking, pretty fairly 1 | I 
he hoped, that if the papers w! 
been moved for, were found on | 
produced to be unsatisfactory, 
Lord would move for a Committ 
that it would be inted, for the pury 
of making inquiry into the working of U 
measure; and he the ht, that Parl 

' 


would then be satisfied of its 
cHects, The re Wa one by ction whit 
had been made to it in | 
to the 
ments. 


economical it of th 
It had been said elsewhere 


the saving by this law, was 1 


. ° “. } } 1 al 
in reality, as it appeared ; and when other 
expenses, which were formerly paid out 
the Poor-rates were deducted, tl 


saving would be reduced to 
thing. If that wer right, the 4 


sioners in the south of England, had 
ented with 1 ne 

acted with the same uniformit 

north; for there, upon their arrival, the: 
had summoned the overseers of t! ‘ 
ferent parishes to attend with their 

and their accounts for three years prev 


were gone throuch, and after those item 
to the up- 
n struck out, ai 
this average, the 

for Vi h if eat h 


} 


1 
port of the poor, had bes 
average was taken. On 
demand was calculated 
parish ought to contribute to the support 
of the poor, and a very 
diminution had been thus effected. | 
the old Poor-law, if a labourer, who re- 
ceived parish relief in a district, and who 
had been removed to it, were again found, 
after a lapse of time, away from that di 
trict, he was liable to be taken up, 
prosecuted as a vagrant; that part of the 
law still existed, and in his opinion, it was 
most unjust. He had, however, | 


considerable 


1 
Gis- 


and 


just 


received letters from the north, by which | 


it appeared, that a board of ouardians, 
there connected with a 


distant union, | 


ha 
pa | } 
VO e( ) Vili 
oe 
wel ! 
( 
Pnet ' - 
] } 
i ( 
| | 
na t 1} res 
1 
that 
t 
t 
f 
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Li 
( ! if 
1 ) 
t of P i 
tl 
Jil y 
. 
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bch 
+ idly 
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Hy 
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na } t} 
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\ i f micht 
} } 1 
( a His 
I | t produc- 
ti n yi ft } l spond- 
( \ 1 he had move but for 
ull a im i Ww! might 
] ! 
i l in f po rf Li} three 
' 
d t That motion, from the in- 
tl i¢ Ick he nobl Lord had on 
] } | . 
his fF tl House, | would have 
! } 4h } 
been sure to have carried Their Lord- 
] - = 1 ] “ am - = 
sn ps would then h; ve seen by those 
} | } : 
documents, if produced —and as public 
{ ; ¢ y : ° . 
documents, that House | id a right to 
} 1 a] se eect eee ade See 
lemand them—what representations and 


trances had been made by the 
ruardians, what had 
been given, what specific cases had been 
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boards ol 


answe?®rs 
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brought, what investigations had taken 
place, and what had been the result. 
They would have heard, also, that which 
they ought to have heard, but of which 
they were at that moment ignorant, what 
rules, orders, and regulations had been 
applied to the several unions, which had 
all the force and authority of positive 
statutes, by virtue of what was called, and 
which purported to be, an Act of Parlia- 
ment; but which, if Parliament had no 
right to have passed that measure, would 
be an useless roll of parchment. As to 
himself, he should have had no objection 
to have produced all bis correspondence 
on this subject, if necessary ; for there was 
no part of his public conduct which he 
was ashamed or afraid to avow. Ue was 
not only able and willing to justify it; but 
he would also add, that he did not hold 
himself accountable to that House, or any 
of its Members for doing his duty, and 
that he was responsible only to God, and 
his conscience. With respect to that cor- 
respondence, the ‘* very head and front of 
his offending” appeared to have been, that 
he had received statements from a corre- 
spondent of his own, with whom he had 
had frequent communications, which had 
been made to Mr, Oastler at Huddersfield, 
and that he had read them over at a pub. 
lic meeting. They had not, 
arraigned the conduct of individuals; but 
the system under which they had acted. 
Some time ago, he had had oceasion to 
take the opinion of high legal authority 
ona case in Suffolk, where great injury 
and injustice had been done to certain 
persons. There were several questions, 
and their purport was, whether, under the 
new Poor-law, the guardians had a right 
to act as they chose, for they insisted on 
removing whole families into poor-houses, 
at a great expense, when they might be 
relieved at a small expense out of them. 
[ Lord Brougham: The families had not 
been forced into the poor-house.| He could 
not state the cases, but he would read the 
answers Which the person to whom he had 


however, 
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applied, had given to those questions, and | 
he had refused upon two grounds—first, 


it was, that * he thought it impossible to 
give a true legal answer to them, for in all 
cases relating to the new Poor-law, the 
Commissioners had complete legislative 
authority, and their orders were consi- 
dered as parts of the Bill. He had hoped, 
to have found those orders in the Parlia- 








ment-othce, but had not been successful ; 


but their power was exercised by orders 


jury and injustice. 
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for particular unions, and thus Parliament 
was deprived of the control over them, 
which they ought to possess. He did 
not, however, know those orders for the 
union from which this case had been sent, 
and he, therefore, could not say how far 
their conduct had been justifiable or not.” 
The authority he had quoted, was, a high 
legal authority. The charge which he 
and other opponents of the Bill brought, 
was against those orders — against the sys- 
tem which necessarily produced such in- 
He did not admit, 
with his noble and learned Friend oppo- 
site, that their objections rested on spe- 
cific cases. His noble and learned Friend 
had shown a great and laudable desire to 
obtain an abolition of slavery, but he would 
ask him, whether he thought that slavery 
was not a great and intolerable evil, even 
under an indulgent and kind master? 
Slaves were not necessarily unhappy or 
illtreated, but they might be so. His ob- 


jections to this Bill, then, could not be 


answered, even if no case of hardship 
under it could be specified. He had ab- 
staincd from stating to the House the 
cases to which he had just referred, be- 
cause it was tedious to those of their 
Lordships, who were unaccustomed to 
legal investigations, and intolerable when 
polemical discussions were introduced. 
He would proceed to the notice which 
had been taken of his correspondence with 
Mr. Oastler at Huddersfield. His noble 
Friend was not aware that he would ob- 
tain nothing, more by seeing it, than what 
he already knew, for those cases had been 
reported in The Times, and their accuracy 
therefore, might be depended on, although 
they had not been communicated to the 
Commissioners at Somerset-house. The 
system itself had been abused, not the 
agents of it, and he must say, that persons 
of independent character ought not to ac- 
cept the office of guardian unless they 
hoped to mitigate the rigours of this law. 
When he had been asked to state these 
cases lie had declined to do so, following 
the example of his friend, Mr, Bull; and 


because there was not a_ proper tribunal 
before which the cases might be investi- 
gated. It was a mockery and insult to the 
injuries already heaped on the laborious 
classes of this country, if persons were to 
be judges in the cases brought against 
What had taken place in the 
Bridgewater case when a complaint had 


them, 
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been made by Mr. Bowen against the 
guardians of that union? What other 
result could be expected if the Poor-law 
Commissioners were to sit in judgment on 
their own orders ? As to bringing it before 
a court of law, the inconvenience was well 
known; and if done at all, it must be done 
at the private expense of the person himself, 


for he held combinations of persons for the | 


purpose of paying the expenses of any 
prosecutions as illegal andimproper. But 
without this, a sufficient plea might be 


brought by the defendant in saying, “ We | 


acted under the orders of three Conimis- 
sioners, and if we had not obeyed them, 
we should have been subject to fine and 
prosecution.” In the second place, it was 
only just to the complainants that their 
names should be concealed until they had 
received security from being punished or 
prosecuted for making a complaint. Fle 
certainly would not give the names of his 
correspondents who communicated in- 
formation to him on the subject of the 
Poor-law, because those petty tyrants who 
acted under the orders of those greater 
despots at Somerset-house might find oc- 
casions to oppress them. He thought it 
but justice to those individuals that thei 
names should be concealed. Let not his 
noble Friend who brought forward this 
motion flatter himself with the idea that, 
if a Committee of Inquiry were appointed, 
which should examine him on oath before 
it, he would disclose their names. He could 
neither feel nor exhibit any disrespect for 
their Lordships ; but, fully sensible of the 
duty he owed to their Lordships, and 


feeling also that which was due to himself 


and to his conscience, he should decline, 
whatever might be the consequence as 
affecting himself, whatever might be the 
punishment with which his contumacy 
might be visited, he should certainly de- 
cline answering any questions tending to 
disclose the names of the individuals 
of whom he had spoken. He con- 
ceived, that there was no rule more 
valuable or one which it was more incum- 
bent on every man to follow than 
this --that whatever was communicated in 
confidence, either expressed or implied, 
ought never, under any circumstances, to 
be disclosed. His noble Friend admitted, 
that this New Poor-law, which he con- 
tended ought to be repealed entirely, 
required considerable amendments. His 
nobie Pitend bad alluded to the fact of 
the guardians haying acted upon their own 
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| judgment and discretion, although it were 
against the orders of the Commissioners, 
Now, if his noble Friend condescended to 
accept the office of guardian, he was sure 
his noble Friend would also act upon that 
principle firmly, and oppose the mandates 


he should receive from head-quarters. He 


! 


had no doubt, whatever, that all the 
charges which were made against the New 
Poor-! and its operation, could be sub- 


stantiated in a court of justice ; but, whe- 


ther or not, he objected tothe } inciple of 


t 
I 
d over de- 


1 } ! 
i}such acts as had been over 
| 


itailed taking place without responsibility 
|to any body of men. It was said, that 
those acts had not been proved; but such 
| was not the fact. The Brice 
] 
i 


water, and 
| other cases that he could name, had been 
proved beyond all possibility of doubt. 
With respect to the cases mentioned by 
Mr. Oastler, upon whom the noble Lord 
opposite had made an attack, they had 
been objected to on the ground of their 
having been brought forward upon hearsay 
evidence only; but had they been dis- 
proved? They had not, and, until they 
were, he considered that they should not 
be rejected as altogether unworthy of cre- 
ence. In reference to what had fallen 
from tlhe noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, he begged to say he entirely 
concurred with him in the very judicious 


| 


esolution he had come to on this subject 
—namely, entircly to disregard the intem- 
| perate advice he received from others. He 
assure the noble Lord, 
that opinions perfectly consistent with that 
resolution would be found to pe rvade the 
mountain of correspondence which he had 
from time to time received on this subject. 
So far as that point was concerned, he 


dd 





' ] 
could, moreover, 


that corre spondence before th public ; for 
if any one could be found with sufficient 
patience to wade through it, whether con- 


exhortations to abstain from all tumult- 


uous proceedings, all acts of violence, and 
to confine themselves solely to legal and 
constitutional proceedings in their opposi- 
tion to the New Poor-law. He had stated 
before, and he repeated, that it was a law 
by which the immoral and dishonest cha- 
racter was benefitted at the expense of the 
etter part of the community. Such was 





its practical operation, that a man of good 
character, actuated by principles of mo- 


}rality and rectitude, and who, not wishing 


the Bill he objected to the possibility of 


should not at all object to lay the whole of 


fidential or not, he would find it full of 
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even in the extremity of his distress and 
suffering, to support himself by the plun- 
der and injury of his neighbour, had his 
choice either to wither and starve in silence 
and in solitude without complaint, or to 
ask for what was called by the insulting 
term of relief. It was the man who was 
not restrained by moral feeling, who lived 
by injuring society, and who was reckless 
of the consequences of a prison—for such 
was the nature of the workhouses, and 
such the punishment imposed by them, 
that imprisonment in common gaols was 
considered preferable—it was men of that 
description who availed themselves of the 
present system. That system had been 
greatly commended bya right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Norwich), and who seemed 
to exult in what he termed the improved 
moral condition of the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood. Now he thought that the view 
taken of the subject by the right rev. Pre- 
late might best be described by a fable. 
As the story went, it appeared that a bear 
for even that animal as well, perhaps, as a 
Poor-law Commissioner, might be at some 
time or other capable of entertaining some 
feeling of humanity and tenderness—had 
taken a lively interest in the fate ofa man 
whom he had observed in a reclining 
posture basking in the sun. Finding him 
annoyed by a fly, this benevolent bear 
struck it with his huge paw, and killed it, 
but at the same time dashed out the man’s 
brains, Such was the principle upon 
which the right rev. Prelate and the sup- 
porters of the present Poor-law seemed to 
act. Nothing, he contended, could be 
more injurious or unjust than to visit upon 
the whole body of labourers throughout the 
country—that most meritorious and valu- 
able class of persons to whom they 
ultimately owed all they enjoyed or could 
possess—nothing could be more detestable 
in principle or diabolical in practice, than 
to visit upon them the punishment which 
was due to others, who, from the nature of 
their characters, had no claim upon our 
sympathy or relief. For his own part, he 
should never cease to pursue all legal and 
constitutional means to obtain a repeal of 
the present system of Poor-laws. 

Lord Brougham had addressed their 
Lordships for such a length of time that 
morning upon a very different question, 
that he was too much exhausted to state 
what he should otherwise feel bound to do. 
His noble Friend besides tempted him to 
silence by promising him many other op- 
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portunities of expressing himself; but he 
regretted it, for he regarded those frequent 
exhibitions, of which his noble Friend had 
now afforded one, and of which he held 
out the prospect of more, as exceedingly 
prejudicial to the interests of the parties 
affected by the measure. That measure, 
having been once brought forward and 
fairly discussed, persevering in the discus- 
sion of it, repeating the same inflammatory 
and spirit-stirring language which his noble 
Friend knew so well how to employ, whe- 
ther by his pen or in addressing their Lord- 
ships, he conceived to be inconsistent with 
that dispassionate inquiry and calm consi- 
deration which a subject so peculiarly cal- 
culated to excite, particularly demanded. 
He hoped his noble Friend’s better sense 
and calm reason would teach him the pro- 
priety of abstaining from the contant and 
perpetual mooting of this question, as in 
doing so he could not effect any good 
result. In the discussion to-night, men- 
tion had been made of the Rev. Mr. Bull, 
in reference to whom, he had not been 
fairly treated by his noble Friend. He 
had stated, that although the rev. gentle- 
man had been written to by the Commis- 
sioners twelve months ago, requesting 
names, dates, and places, no answer had 
been received from him. He was 
silenced at the moment by being 
told, that the rev. gentleman had not 
written to the Commissioners because 
he had sent an answer to a news 
paper, and that having done so, it 
was to be supposed that the Commis- 
sioners saw it. But that answer was not 
worth the twentieth part of halfa farthing. 
It was an answer, accounting in a very 
stupid way, and by very inconclusive rea- 
soning, why he should not give an answer, 
He did not mention the name, time, or 
place, but gave a reason for not doing so, 
which was, that he would continue to re- 
fuse unless they (the Commissioners) did 
what they could not do, viz., anticipate 
the poor-rates for seven years, they having 
at the time but two years’ purchase of 
them. His noble Friend also refused to 
specify name, time, or place, in reference 
to his correspondence. Now, when the 
communications of those anonymous cor- 
respondents, for so they were to all but 
the noble Lord, tended to slander the 
character of persons who were known, 
and by being made public to the world to 
injure the reputation of those persons, he 
thought the true course for his noble 
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Friend to take was, not having permission 
to mention the name of the concealed 
author, for the sake of justice towards the 
accused to withhold the accusation alto- 
gether. His noble Friend made great 
allowance for the slanderer, but none for 
the slandered. In speaking of Mr. Oastler 
his noble Friend had called him a re- 
spectable man; but if by respectable was 
meant a person who regarded the King’s 
peace, and who considered that the poor, 
above all, were sure to be the first and 
greatest sufferers in a convulsion—if it 
consisted, amongst other things, in being 
a man who was adverse to the putting in 
jeopardy the lives of his fellow beings— 
if this constituted a respectable man, then 
was he bound, in his conscience, to with- 
hold from Mr. Oastler this much valued 
and highly-prized epithet. The noble 
Lord read several extracts from speeches 
of Mr. Oastler, to show that he did what 
he could to agitate the people and excite 
them to violence. Amongst others, that 
Gentleman had stated that her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in their crawling, dirty, shabby 
career, had gone too far, and were much 
mistaken if they supposed that they could 
cheat the inhabitants of the hills and val- 
lies of their just rights, without meeting 
with some sudden attacks. Now, surely 
this respectable Gentleman did not mean 
by that, that her Majesty’s Ministers would 
be attacked with apoplexy? Mr. Oastler 
had recommended the people to become 
acquainted with the figures of the Poor- 
law Guardians and other persons con- 
nected with the administration of that 
law, and concluded one of his speeches by 
saying, “ the Poor-law repealed or war to 
the knife.” Surely such language as this 
could not lead to any advantage; on the 
contrary, it was only calculated to excite 
and injure those for whose supposed benefit 
it was employed. The mode of granting 
relief had been complained of, but he was 
quite certain that to break through the 
rule requiring the paupers to enter the 
workhouse would be to break through the 
principle of the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
If the rule laid down were to be departed 
from, and the rule contended for by the 
opponents of the Poor-laws admitted, then 
out-door relief of the worst description 
would be again resorted to. To grant 
out-door relief in the manner proposed 
would amount, in fact, to paying wages 
out of the poor-rates, a mode of relief 
whichhad been so much and so justly 
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complained of. If such a mode of relief 
were again resorted to, a door would be 
opened to all manner of abuses, and the 
consequences would be most injurious not 
only to the rate-payers, but to the poor 
themselves. He urged on his noble Friend 
to reconsider the course he was pursuing. 
The noble Earl said, that he was an enemy . 
to the Poor-laws, and that he would wage 
an eternal war against them; but he would 
ask, whether it would not be better for 
the noble Earl to bring the enemy toa 
pitched battle at once rather than carry 
further his present system of warfare ? 
The noble Earl had said, that he had 
turned away one of his tenants, not be- 
cause that tenant became a guardian of 
the poor, but because, having an interest 
as landlord in the house where that tenant 
resided, he was afraid that, in consequence 
of that individual becoming a guardian, 
his property might be sacrificed. The 
noble Lord admitted, that his tenant had 
a perfect right to become a guardian if he 
pleased; but he was afraid of the excite- 
ment which the operation of the Poor- 
laws created, and that the moment a riot 
took place his house would fall before the 
indignation of the people. He hoped, 
however, that the noble Earl did not act 
on the same principle in regard to the 
Poor-laws ; that he was not, by his oppo- 
sition to the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
seeking to lay up for himself “ the mammon 
of unrighteousness.” He trusted the noble 
Earl was not guided by any such selfish 
consideration in the course he was pur- 
suing in regard to that measure; that he 
was not seeking, by opposing the Poor- 
laws, to save his own property, should the 
riots he feared actually take place. No, 
he was certain the noble Earl was guided 
by no such motives. He knew the noble 
Earl acted conscientiously, and that he 
believed the course he was pursuing was 
the best; yet he hoped the noble Earl 
would reconsider the mode of opposition 
he had adopted. There was the enemy, 
the Poor-law Amendment Act, and the 
three kings, or the three despots, as they 
were called; and he would ask the noble 
Earl whether it would not be better to 
have a pitched battle with them at once? 
The noble Earl said, that he was unwilling 
to give up the names of those persons from 
whom he derived his information; but if 
their names were stated, then the Poor- 
law Commissioners would have an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into those cases which 
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the correspondents of the noble Earl com- 
municated, and if the result of that inquiry 
were not satisfactory, then the noble Lord 
could bring forward such cases as he 
thought deserving of attention, and, under 
such circumstances, he would come for- 
ward on much better ground, as their 
Lordships would then have something 
tangible before them. In his opinion, 
therefore, it would be better for the 
noble Earl to move at once for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, where all 
cases of complaint in reference to any 
part of the operation of the Poor-law 
Act could be brought, and where witnesses 
in regard to those cases could be exa- 
mined upon oath. The supporters of the 
measure defied its opponents to have re- 
course to investigation before a Committee 
—they were ready to meet the opponents 
of the Poor-law on every particular in 
regard to the conduct of the Government, 
and of the Poor-law Commissioners; and 
all they asked for was, that specific charges 
should be brought forward, instead of 
vague generalities. If an inquiry were 
gone into, and if one case of oppression or 
of hardship was proved arising from the 
rules which had been issued, then let 
public indignation fall upon the Commis- 
sioners; and if oppression and hardship 
were proved to be general, then let that 
indignation fall upon the measure itself. 
If, however, the result should be different, 
or if investigation were refused, then the 
supporters of the Pvor-laws had a right to 
expect that they would hear no more of 
general charges which it was impossible to 
meet. He hoped when the noble Earl 
next brought forward the question of the 
Poor-laws he would adopt a manly, open, 
and straightforward course, and adduce 
such specific charges as could be openly 
and fairly met. 

The Bishop of Norwich, having been 
alluded to by the noble Earl opposite, 
wished to say a few words on the question 
before their Lordships. The noble Earl 
was not a guardian; he was an active 
guardian of the poor, and had given his 
best attention to the operation of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act. The noble 
Earl had never visited the places which 
he called prisons; he had done so fre- 
quently. He had lately visited the work- 
house of a union in his neighbourhood, 
and had carefully investigated the condi- 
tion of the inmates, He had asked the 
poor whether they had anything to com- 
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plain of, and not a shadow of complaint 


was stated by anyone. He had asked 
whether they were satisfied with their 
condition, and with the provision which 
was made for them, and the answer was 
invariably “ Yes.” And what was the 
result of the course which he had pursued ? 
The poor of that union knew he was a 
friend to the Poor-laws, and shortly after 
he had visited the workhouse to which he 
had alluded he received unanimously the 
thanks of the poor. So much for those 
asylums which the noble Earl called 
prisons. 

Lord Wharncliffe would not, at so late 
an hour, trespass on their Lordships’ 
attention at any length in replying to the 
arguments which had been brought for- 
ward in the course of the debate. It had 
been argued, that there ought to be no 
departure from the rule which had been 
laid down for regulating the relief granted 
to the poor, but in his opinion it would be 
much better if a discretionary power were 
permitted to the guardians to grant out- 
door relief in cases of emergency. It had 
been also stated that no names had been 
given of those complaining of the opeéra- 
tion of the New Poor Law; but he be- 
lieved that in every case the individuals 
complaining were willing to afford every 
opportunity to the Government to make 
inquiry in regard to such cases as they 
had communicated. It had been further 
said, that a full investigation ought to take 
place; and if the papers he had moved 
for should not prove satisfactory, or if the 
cases to which those papers had reference 
were not satisfactorily answered, then he 
should certainly move for the appointment 
of a Committee; and if that Committee 
were granted, he was persuaded, notwith- 
standing what had fallen from his noble 
Friend (Earl Stanhope), that he would not 
then refuse to give the names of those 
individuals who had communicated to him 
the different cases which his noble Friend 
had brought forward. 

The returns moved for were ordered. 

The Earl of Radnor said, after the 
length to which the debate on the motion 
of the noble Lord opposite had been car- 
ried, he would not enter at any length upon 
the subject to which the motion of which he 
had given notice had reference. There was 
was one point, however, on which he wished 
to say a few words, The great grievance 
was, that it was not permitted to adopt in 
the workhouses the diet table adopted in 
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the workhouses in the city of London Union. 
Now, it would perhaps be some consola- 
tion to the opponents of the Poor-laws to 
state the substance of a communication he 
had received relative to the dietary of the 
Dudley Union workhouse. In that work- 
house a number of the paupers fell sick, 
and a suspicion arose that their illness 
was simply dyspepsia caused by over- 
feeding. They were, in consequence, put 
upon spare diet; they were allowed no 
butcher’s meat, and the effect was alto- 
gether miraculous; the number of sick 
dwindled from 130 to twenty. The noble 
Earl moved for certain papers relative to 
the dietary of the Dudley Union work- 
house; and for other papers relating to 
other workhouses, for the purpose of 
showing the effect of the diet table gene- 
rally adopted throughout the country. 
Papers ordered accordingly. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 26, 1838. 


MinourTes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Grand Jury 
Cess (Ireland); and Custody of Insane Persons (Ireland). 
—Read a third time :— Annual Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Rocue, Sir G. STRICKLAND, 
Mr. PAumer, Mr. BrorHerton, Mr. Hutton, Mr. W1L- 
son PatTeN, Lord Sanpon, Mr. PENDARVES, Mr. 
PEMBERTON, and Mr. Lucas, a great number from 
various places, for the immediate abolition of Negro Sla- 
very.x—By Lord Sanpon, from Building Socicties in 
Liverpool and the vicinity, against the Small ‘Tenements 
Rating Bill—By Mr. Batnzs, from Leeds, for an altera- 
tion in the Factory law.—By Mr. LusHINe@Ton, from 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, against farther 
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noble Lord opposite (Viscount Howick) 
stated to him, that when the Mutiny Bill 
was brought forward, that would be the 
proper time for him to introduce his motion. 
He had waited till the bill was introduced, 
and upon that occasion the noble Lord had 
promised him that he should have an op- 
portunity of bringing his motion forward 
when the bill was under discussion for a 
second reading. The bill had been read a 
second time when he was out of town and 
without his knowledge, and under such 
circumstances he trusted the House would 
not consider him out of order if he brought 
his motion forward now. 

Viscount Howick thought, that the hon. 
Member had not takena correct view of 
what had really taken place. The fact 
was, that the Mutiny Bill had been read 


Rewards in the Army. 


_a second time without discussion, upon the 
understanding that the discussion was to 


| be taken upon the bill in Committee. 


The 


hon. Member, therefore, had lost nothing 
_ by the bill being read a second time. With 
‘respect to the objection now taken, he 


hon. Member under discussion. 


Endowments to the Church of Scotland.—By Mr. THorn- | 


Ley, from Stoke-upon-Trent, for Vote by Ballot, the 
abolition of the Rate-paying clauses, and the revision of 
the system of Registration. 


| 
\ 


would respectfully ask the chair whether 
the resolution of the House did not arise 
more with respect to the reading of the 
order of the day than bringing such sub- 
jects as those involved in the notice of the 
He pre- 
sumed that the House had now agreed to 
the reading of the orders of the day for 
the House going into Committee on the 
Mutiny Bill. For his own part, he had 
no objection whatever to the hon. Gentle- 
man making his motion, provided he could 
do so consistently with the rules of the 
House. 

The Speaker said, that his reason for 


PunisumMEnts AND Rewards IN THE mentioning the subject was, that the pre- 
° . | . 
Army.] Viscount Howick moved the order | sent was the first case of the kind that 


of the day for the House to go into a 
Committee of the whole House on the 
Mutiny Bill. 

The Speaker said, it was necessary to 
call the attention of the hon. Member 
(Captain Boldero) to a resolution passed at 
the beginning of the Session, that no 
motion could be brought on on Fridays or 
Mondays on moving the Orders of the 
Day, unless it had a direct bearing upon 
the question before it. 

Captain Boldero was taken by surprise 
at the observations that had been made by 
the Chair. He had given notice, on his 
first taking his seat in that House, in the 
present Session, that he should move for 
leave to bring in a bill relative to military 
punishment. Some short time since, the 
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had occurred. He only wished that the 
House should come to some clear under- 
standing upon the question for his own 
guidance. 

Lord John Russell said, the Speaker 
had, no doubt, stated the case very pro- 
perly, but he (Lord John Russell) had 
always intended that the hon. and gallant 
Member should bring on his motion upon 
that stage of the bill. He had no objec- 
tion to the motion being proceeded with, 
and perhaps the gallant Gentleman might 
frame his motion in some other shape. 
Suppose he was to move an instruction to 
the Committee to postpone the punishment 
clauses ; in such a case he might effect his 
object, and at the same time avoid coming 
in collision with the rules of the House. 

28 
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Sir Robert Peel said, the proposition of 
the noble Lord was so preposterous and 
ridiculous that it could not for a moment 
be entertained. Perhaps the noble Lord 
would allow the original motion to be 
brought on, as it was impossible that the 
House could agree to an instruction to the 
Committee to postpone the Mutiny Bill 
until some other Committee had reported. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the motion of the 
gallant Member was perfectly analogous 
to the subject which was before the 
House. 

The Speaker said, the reason why he 
had called the attention of the House to 
the subject, was, it having struck him that 
great difficulty must necessarily arise by 
entertaining a motion which might delay 
the passing of the Mutiny Bill. It was 
for the House to determine whether it 
considered the motion of the hon. Member 
(Captain Boldero) was strictly analogous 
with the moving of the order for going 
into a Committee on the Mutiny Bill. 

Lord John Russell wished only to ob- 
serve, that he considered they ought to 
adhere to the ancient rule of the House, 
which was, that when the question was 
put that the Speaker do leave the chair, 
any motion made ought to have a direct 
bearing on the question at issue. He 
thought it was according to the ancient 
rule of the House, that after the question 
had been put that the Speaker do leave the 
chair, no motion be made which had not a 
direct relation to the bill which was to be 
committed. He would not now object to 
the motion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber being brought forward on this occasion, 
because he considered it as having a direct 
bearing on the main question. 

The Speaker put the question, “ that I 
now leave the chair ;” upon which— 

Captain Boldero rose to bring forward 
his motion respecting rewards and punish- 
ments in the army. A commission had 
been appointed on this subject, and com- 
posed of hon. and intelligent men. But 
none of its members appeared favourable 
to the abolition of corporal punishment, 
nor was any medical witness named except 
one, and he not upon the general question. 
This commission recommended several al- 
terations in the system of military punish- 
ments ; and he (Captain Boldero) moved 
on this occasion for a Committee to con- 
sider whether these alterations had been 
beneficial to the army. Let the House 


compare the system of punishment now 





carried on with that practised ten years 
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ago. Then a crime was visited with 1,000 
lashes which now was punished by only 
200. Public opinion was decidedly op- 
posed to that cruel and revolting punish- 
ment, and severa military friends of his 
took a great pride in carrying on discipline 
by milder means. He now asked the 
House for a Committee to ascertain whe- 
ther a substitute could not be found for 
corporal punishment. When they looked 
round and saw the vast improvements that 
had of late years taken place in their civil 
and political relations, it surely might be 
thought judicious to extend these improve- 
ments to the military department. As a 
military man he was conscious of the im- 
portance of maintaining discipline. An 
army without discipline was an ungoverned 
mob in time of peace, and in time of war 
was liable to all excesses. Punishments 
must bear a relative proportion to the crime 
committed. A prisoner punished for a 
crime in excess received the commiseration 
of his fellow-men, and that proved that 
all punishment ought to be founded upon 
the fundamental principles implanted in 
the human breast—mercy and justice. It 
had often been asked why the British 
soldier, who was certainly the best in 
Europe, was the only one who was sub- 
jected to the punishment of the lash? 
The fact was, nine-tenths of the crimes 
in the British army arose from drunken- 
ness; but did no other soldier drink ? 
Certainly, the German soldier drank deeply, 
but there was generally a glimmering of 
reason left in him. The French soldier 
drank to a certain extent—he drank to a 
limited degree, and it was very rare that a 
French soldier was to be,seen drunk. The 
British soldier drank till he was beastly 
drunk, all his reason flew from him. What 
was the use of punishment to a man in a 
state of intoxication? Punishment had 
no effect on him whatever. The more the 
punishment, the more the crime ; the less 
the punishment, the less the crime. What 
is the best punishment for a drunkard ? 
The best punishment for a drunkard, as 
experience had shown, was to take him 
away from the companionship of his dis- 
sipated fellow -men—to keep him in prison ; 
and that sort of confinement had been 
proved to have a better effect on the dis- 
position of men than all the stripes that 
could be inflicted. 

He saw an hon .and gallant Officer, the 
Member for Westminster, seated opposite 
tohim. He presumed that he should have 
the gallant Officer’s vote on this occasion, 
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especially as he intended to limit his inquiry 
to the possibility of finding a substitute for 
flogging in the home service during time of 
peace. That hon. and gallant Officer had 
been in command since he had last given a 
vote on this subject, and had, notwithstand- 
ing his previous votes in that House, carried 
flogging into execution to a great extent in 
an army in the field. He must candidly 
confess, that he did not like the quantity of 
flogging which had occurred in the British 
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mander in the field, who was authorised to 
deal with it as he might think the exigences 
of the service required. The hon. Member 
quoted the articles of war on which he 
relied, and requested the House to contrast 
them with the orders issue by the hon. 
and gallant Officer opposite. He thought, 
that by issuing that order, the hon. and 
gallant Officer had placed himself in a very 
awkward predicament. He hoped, how- 
ever, that he would be able to get over it 
To show how greatly this system had been 
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Officer had found it impossible to do with- | abused, he read an extract from a recent 
out it in the presence of the enemy. He publication of Brigadier-general Shaw, of 
had himself on a former occasion voted ; the Legion, in which he stated that, ‘‘ nei- 
with the hon. and gallant Officer for the ; ther the officers nor he, approved of some 
total abolition of flogging in all cases ; but , regiments being punished, at the discretion 
he was now inclined to retract that opinion of the subalterns, as several of the subal« 
to a certain extent, upon the authority of | terns had a less idea of soldiering than the 
the hon. and gallant Officer, who had found | men they punished.” Before punishment 
it necessary to recede from his former opin- | was inflicted for any offence, the provost~ 

ion. He believed that the hon. and ple | marshal ought to have seen with his own - 
Officer while in command in Spain, consi-| eyes the commission of the offence, and yet, 


dered himself bound, by certain stipulations | 
which had been signed by himself. One 
of those stipulations was, that the corps 


in spite of that regulation of our service, 
the hon. and gallant officer had allowed 
every captain and subaltern under his coms 


under his command should be governed in mand to punish offenders at pleasure. He 
the field in conformity with the British saw that the hon. and gallant officer had 
military articles of war, and that in matters | his own orders in his hand. The hon, and 
not connected with military discipline they | gallant Officer had also the Mutiny Act 
should be governed by the laws and disci-| near him, on the table, and he defied the 
pline of Spain. He would mention the | gallant Officer, with all his ingenuity, to 
system, which he understood the hon. and | show, that he had not, whilst in Spain, vio- 

allant Officer had pursued in Spain, and | lated the British articles of war. He would 
if he were wrong, the hon. and gallant | now take the liberty of putting a question 
Officer would have an opportunity to cor-| to the hon. andj gallant Officer, to which 
rect him. The hon. aa gallant Officer | he hoped to receive an answer. If he were 
had given out an order that all provost- | in the position of the hon. and gallant Offi- 
marshals should be empowered to inflict | cer, he should feel obliged to any Gentle~ 
summary punishment on the breech to the; man who would put to him the question 





amount of two dozen lashes. He thought | 
that that was contrary to the British arti- | 
cles of war. 


But the order proceeded to , 


which he was about to put to the hon. and 
gallant Officer. He had seen it reported 
in the newspapers, and hitherto the report 


enact that the provost marshals must them-, had remained uncontradicted, that the 


selves see the offence committed, or have it 
proved to them on the evidence of compe- 
tent eye-witnesses. Now, that was posi- 
tively contrary to the articles of war in 
the British service. Our articles of war 
distinctly stated that the provost marshals 
must themselves see the crime committed 
before they ventured to inflict summary 
punishment. If they learned from the evi- 
dence of other persons that the crime had 
been committed, they had no more power 
to punish the individual committing it than 
the hon. and gallant Officer had to punish 
summarily any captain or subaltern under 
his command. In such case a report must 
be made of the circumstances to the com- 





provost-marshal appointed under the com- 
mand of the hon. and gallant Officer had 
exercised his summary power of punish- 
ment to such an extent that he had even 
punished a woman upon the breech. He 
asked the hon. and gallant Officer, face 
to face, whether that were so. He did 
not accuse the hon. and gallant Officer 
of having authorised that punishment 
himself. He well knew that the hon. 
and gallant Officer was a man of too 
much humanity to have authorised any 
such thing. But what he wanted to 
know was this: ‘‘ Has the provost-mar« 
shal abused his power of summary punish- 
ment to the extent of flogging a woman 
282 
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on the breech? ” He was _ bound 
to put these questions to the hon. and gal- 
lant officer, because when his hon. and 
gallant friend had adverted to this subject 
in a former debate, the answer of the hon. 
and gallant Officer did not appear to him 
to be at all satisfactory. He asked for a 
Committee in order to prove, that the pre- 
sent system of military discipline was bad, 
and that it might be greatly improved. 
The paucity of rewards to the deserving 
soldiers was one of its chief defects. No 
troops were more sensitive to a feeling of 
military honour than those of Britain. The 
present system of enlistment for life, con- 
demned men to a slavery from which there 
was no prospect of a release. He was 
strongly in favour of confining the term 
of enlistment to twenty-one years, which 
would materially alleviate the lot of the 
privates, and hold out a probability of re- 
tirement after their long period of labori- 
ous service. He regretted, that the policy 
of our Administrations for some time back 
should have been rather to extort from the 
soldier the greatest possible amount of ser- 
vice at the smallest possible remuneration, 
than to encourage merit and long service 
by judiciously apportioned rewards. On 
a former occasion he had mentioned, that, 
under the new regulations framed by the 
noble Secretary at War, a soldier, getting 
his discharge at the end of twenty-one 
years’ service in the infantry, and twenty- 
four in the cavalry, was entitled only to a 
pension of 6d. a-day instead of Is., as for- 
merly. The noble Lord had said he laboured 
under a mistake, and he was not at the 
time enabled to prove that he was right, 
but he now held in his hand the warrant 
of the late King, from which it appeared, 
that the pension of privates after that term 
of service was not to be less than 6d., nor 
more than 1s. The soldier’s actual right 
was only to 6d., and it was almost impossi- 
ble that a man could perform all the acts 
of duty required from him before he could 
receive ls. It was his firm conviction, 
that, by a well-regulated system of rewards, 
and by increasing the comforts of the 
soldiers, corporal punishment might be dis- 
persed with in time of peace; and in con- 
firmation of that view, it was stated in the 
report of the commission, that there were 
some regiments in the service in which, by 
the prudence and skill of the commanding 
officer, and his kindness to the soldiers, it 
had been virtually abolished. One of these 
oficers, the distinguished colonel of a regi- 
ment, and well known to the hon. and 
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gallant Member for Westminster, had done 
away with the use of corporal punishment 
in his own corps for a considerable time ; 
he afterwards went out to Spain with the 
hon and gallant Member, where he wit- 
nessed punishments so severe that he was 
obliged to close his eyes during their in- 
fliction. A gallant General opposite, emi-. 
nent for his services, had said, that he was 
willing to consent to the abolition of the 
present degrading system of punishment if 
an efficient substitute for it could be found; 
he believed that an efficient substitute could 
be found, and he, therefore, hoped for the 
aid of the gallant General on the present 
occasion. It was impossible to describe the 
revolting nature and corrupting effects of 
the punishment of the lash; death had 
frequently been found to follow the ex- 
ecution of a sentence, and it often hap- 
pened that mortal wounds gave less pain 
than was inflicted by a single stripe. He 
called on them to abolish this barbarous 
and brutal torture, and show to the con- 
tinental nations that British soldiers could 
discharge their duty with equal fidelity 
under the impulse of more ennobling mo- 
tives than that of terror. He begged to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the state of military punishments and 
rewards now in force throughout the British 
army. 

Colonel Davies should oppose the motion 
for this simple reason, that a Committee 
had already inquired. That Committee 
had every species of evidence before it 
which could, by any possibility, be ob- 
tained; and he, therefore, did not see that 
any good result would follow the appoint- 
ment of another Committee. He thought 
that the experiment of abolishing altogether 
corporal punishment could not be safely 
made. The want of some such discipline 
had often been severely felt in the French 
army. When Massena retreated from be- 
fore the lines of Torres Vedras, the track 
of his soldiers was marked by burning 
buildings, and he had heard the French 
people often declare, that they suffered less 
from the passage of the British army than 
from their own troops. For these reasons 
he should hesitate to vote for the total 
abolition of corporal punishment. He 
thought, that, if commissions were reserved 
fur soldiers who had served ten or twelve 
years in the army, the character of the 
soldiery would be improved ; and placing 
before them the prospect of such a reward 
would go much further to reform them 
than such motions as the present. 
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Mr. Poulter said, that he felt bound to 
vote for the motion, as he was most anxious 
that inquiry should take place on this most 
important subject. He was desirous to 
introduce a better spirit into the army, and 
to give the soldier some motives for good 
behaviour, and some object of ambition. 
He was afraid that such a system had 
never been fairly tried. It had been at- 
tempted to connect the unfortunate punish- 
ment of flogging with the glorious achieve- 
ments of the British army. He contended 
that these achievements were owing to a 
very different cause. They were owing to 
the high and generous feeling, and the 
natural superiority of the British troops. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had been 
charged with inconsistency on this subject. 
Now, he could see nothing inconsistent in 
his gallant Friend declaring his opinion on 
the hustings, and voting according to that 
opinion for the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, and departing from this strict rule 
when placed at the head of a body of 
undisciplined troops. His hon. and gallant 
Friend must either have done so, or aban- 
doned all hope of disciplining his army. 
He would vote for the motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member, because it was, he 
thought, the last hope of getting rid of 
a punishment which was odious in the 
sight of the whole British people. 

Sir H. Vivian said, that having frequently 
on former occasions given his opinion on 
this subject, he would enter upon it now as 
briefly as possible. Before, however, he 
entered upon the subject at all, he must 
express his deep regret that the hon. and 
gallant mover should have taken this op- 
portunity to make an attack on his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Evans.) What- 
ever might be the justice or injustice of that 
attack, this was not the time for making it. 
He thought, from all the opportunities he 
had of learning the facts from his hon. and 
gallant Friend and other officers, that 
although corporal punishment might have 
been occasionally, and, if hon. Members 
opposite chose, he would say frequently, 
had recourse to by his hon. and gallant 
Friend, yet looking at the extraordinary 
situation in which his hon. and gallant 
Friend was placed, and the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, he must say, that 
his hon. and gallant Friend had brought 
the Legion into a very tolerable state of 
discipline, with, perhaps, a less degree of 
punishment than had ever been inflicted 
under similar circumstances. The hon. and 


gallant Member for Chippenham had re- 
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ferred to the 101st article of war, in order 
to show that his hon. and gallant Friend 
had exceeded the powers given to him. 
Now, he thought that there would be no 
difficulty in showing that his hon. and 
gallant Friend had exceeded the powers 
given by that article according to the strict 
sense of the law. But these powers had 
been exceeded by every British army that 
had ever taken the field. The hon. and 
gallant Member admitted, that the provost- 
marshal had the power of life and death ; 
but he added, that it was not certain whe- 
ther he had this power under circumstances 
where a report was made that a man was 
guilty of an act of plunder. He had seen 
two instances—one where a man was shot, 
and the other where a man was hung, be- 
cause they were reported to have been 
guilty of acts of plunder. He would say 
a few words upon the subject of corporal 
punishment. He perfectly well kaew what 
a degree of odium attached to any man who 
ventured to say, that corporal punishment 
could not be done away with. He had 
been as desirous all his life of doing away 
with this punishment as any of his brother 
officers, and in his orders to the army he 
had so expressed himself. He would take 
the liberty of reading an extract from the 
general order which he issued when he 
first assumed the command of the army in 
Ireland :— 

“The experience of the lieutenant-general 
has convinced him that nothing destroys the 
effect of this species of punishment so soon as 
its familiarity ; and, however appalling it may 
appear in the first instance, the frequent re- 
currence of it is equally fatal in the end, to. 
discipline, as well as to that high moral feeling 
upon which the professional character of armies 
and regiments can alone ultimately depend. 
By a judicious exercise of the powers so vested 
in them, there can be no doubt that the neces- 
sity for corporal punishment may in a great 
degree be avoided, more especially if accom- 
panied by the strictest possible attention on 
the part of officers to the duty of the interior. 
The lieutenant-general has ever considered 
that the man who at an early age quits his 
home, his family, and his friends for the service 
of his king and country, has a right to claim 
from those under whose command he is placed, 
an anxious endeavour to promote his happiness 
and welfare. ‘The captain, or officer in com- 
mand of each troop or company, stands to the 
soldier belonging to it in the relation of a 
parent, and should consider himself called 
upon, as far as lies in his power, to fulfil the 
duties of one. The habits, the temper, the 
wants, and even the wishes of every man con- 
fided to his charge should be attended to, and, 
as far as possible, consulted. If well cons 
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ducted he should be indulged, if otherwise he 
should be restrained by such preventive means 
in the first instance as a wise and well regulated 
economy affords; and, above all, by the addi- 
tional moral influence which a sense of justice 
and a feeling of attachment cannot fail to 
supply. It is, as far as possible, to the as- 
cendancy of these means, and of this influence, 
that the lieutenant-general desires to see the 
troops under his orders indebted for their dis- 
cipline, as well as for their happiness, and he 
feels persuaded, that the power to be acquired 
by the exercise of these principles, is infinitely 
more certain and more durable than any which 
fear or intimidation can confer. When this 
power shall be found ineffectual, punishment, 
of course must follow; but even then the ap- 
plication of it should be governed by a wise 
discrimination, and by the circumstances of 
the case, as well as by the character and 
general conduct of the offender. By such a 
system, under which the strongest incentive to 
good conduct in the minds of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men would arise from a 
principle of attachment to their officers, a high 
sense of honour in themselves, and a pride in 
upholding the character of their respective 
corps, Sir Hussey Vivian is convinced, that the 
highest state of discipline may be maintained. 
It is with these feelings, and in this persua- 
sion, that he earnestly directs the attention of 
officers in command to this most desirable 
object, assuring them, at the same time, that 
it will afford him the greatest satisfaction to 
find, that whilst the high character already ac- 
quired by the troops in Ireland, has been pre- 
served, the frequency of corporal punishment 
has been diminished.” 


This had always been his feeling with re- 
spect to corporal punishment, and upon 
this feeling he had always endeavoured to 
act, and he trusted he always should con- 
tinue to act. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber who introduced this subject, stated that 
in many instances corporal punishment had 
been done away with, and no harm had 
followed. He rejoiced to find that corporal 
punishment had been very much reduced, 
and he should be delighted to see the day 
when it could be done away with alto- 
gether. He would, however, on this sub- 
ject take the liberty of reading a return of 
the number of punishments that had taken 
place while he had the command of the 
army in Ireland :— 


“In 1831 (the first year), in an army of 
22,373, the number of corporal punishments 
was 254, the number of desertions 182, and 
the number of persons imprisoned 673. Whilst 
in 1834, the army having been raised to 23,948 
men, the number of corporal punishments was 
154, the number of desertions 397, and the 
number of persons imprisoned 1,532.” 
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There was no question that the effect of 
doing away with a summary mode of 
punishment had in many respects led to 
acts which they all must sincerely deplore. 
For instance, the number of men that 
deserted from regiments ordered on foreign 
service was at this moment much greater 
than ever. The soldiers knew perfectly 
well that if they deserted they would be 
brought before a court-martial and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and they would 
thus attain the object for which they de- 
serted, and avoid being sent on foreign 
service tothe West Indies, or some other place. 
From twenty-five to thirty men deserted 
from every regiment that was ordered on 
foreign service ; but this took place, though 
in a less degree, when recourse was had to 
corporal punishment. Another crime which 
had increased much of late was a want of 
respect and obedience towards non-com- 
missioned officers. What punishment was 
to be inflicted in place of corporal punish- 
ment? Was it imprisonment in the Peni- 
tentiary? The hon. and gallant Captain 
said, that that place was too comfortable, 
and that the prisoners there had nothing to 
complain of, and of course imprisonment 
there would not be a punishment. Was 
the soldier, then, to be imprisoned in the 
common gaol alongside of a felon? If 
corporal punishment was degrading and 
disgraceful, he thought that such a punish- 
ment in such company was much more 
degrading and disgraceful. During the 
whole time that he held the command of 
the army in Ireland he had found solitary 
confinement produce the worst possible 
effect. Those who were thus punished 
became sullen and dogged, and they gene- 
rally came back in less than six months. 
What, then, he would ask, was to be the 
substitute for corporal punishment? He 
would gu any length to find a substitute. 
Of late, since discussions of this nature 
had become common, feelings had arisen in 
the army which did not formerly exist. 
He thought that the good soldier would 
rather see the man who disgraced the corps 
punished by the lash than to have him sent 
to prison, the consequence of which was 
that the good soldier was himself punished 
by having to perform a great amount of 
duty, as the service of any soldier impri- 
soned was so much lost to his fellow sol- 
diers. He thought there would be great 
difficulty in finding a substitute for cor- 
poral punishment. He knew and could 
mention many instances of persons having 
risen to commissions who had received cor- 
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poral punishment. There was one, in par- 
ticular, whom he met a few months since. 
This fellow was a very bad soldier, and 


twenty-five years ago was brought by him | 


to a court-martial which sentenced him 
to 150 lashes. This man, who had since 
become an officer of excise, told him that 
he had been the saviour of him. He could 
state other instances, and amongst others 
that of one of the bravest fellows on the 
face of the world, who, after receiving 
corporal punishment, obtained a commission 
for good conduct, and fell at Waterloo. 
He was anxious to abolish corporal punish- 
ment, but the difficulties in the way of 
doing so were so great that he could not 
see his way out of it, and how at the same 
time the discipline of the army could be 
preserved, for an army without discipline 
was as formidable to its friends as to its 
enemies. If these difficulties could be got 
rid of, he would go heart in hand with the 
hon. and gallant Member in doing away 
with corporal punishment. He should be 
extremely glad if any means could be taken 
to raise the character and position of the 
soldier in the British army. He should 
like to see the soldier placed in the situation 
in which the policeman in Ireland was 
placed, so that it would be a punishment 
to him to be discharged. If this could be 
done they might get rid of corporal punish- 
ment altogether. The police of Ireland 
consisted of 7,000 of the finest men on the 
face of the earth ; and, during the time he 
had beenin Ireland, he could say, that he had 
never seen a drunken policeman. Why was 
this >? Becausethese men were in a situation, 
to be discharged from which would be a 
severe punishment. Were they prepared to 
do this for the soldier ? Were they prepared 
to meet the additional enormous expense ? 
Looking at the situation of the British 
army, and looking at the colonies which 
they had to take care of, he would ask, was 
it possible to place the soldier in such a 
position? He should be glad to find some 
effective substitute for corporal punishment, 
but until this was done he should be very 
sorry to see the power taken from the 
officers, whilst, at the same time, he was 
at all times desirous to curtail that power, 
and he was ready to go heart and hand in 
any mode of doing away with corporal 
punishment if the means could be found. 
On all these grounds, and feeling that any 
discussion of this subject was more likely 
todo mischief than good, giving rise to 
unfounded notions in the soldier, he felt 
bound to vote against the motion. 
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Mr. Hume was very sorry, that the hon. 
and gallant Officer who had just sat down, 
while he professed himself anxious to find 
a substitute for corporal punishment, re- 
fused to vote for an inquiry the object of 
which was to discover such a substitute. 
It appeared to him that the hon. and gallant 
Officer, while he was anxious to do away 
with corporal punishment, stated rather 
strangely, if he.(Mr. Hume) interpreted 
him rightly, that the result of the abolition 
of severe corporal punishment had been to 
render crimes much more numerous. If 
inquiry were granted they would, in all 
probability, find some good reason for this. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Wor- 
cester (Colonel Davis) said, that they had 
had inquiry already, and that further in- 
quiry was unnecessary. The hon. and 
gallant Colonel might not recollect that 
since that inquiry there had been a great 
change, a system of rewards and a variation 
of punishments had been put into opera- 
tion; and he, for one, wanted to know 
what had been the effect of that change, 
and whether it had been beneficial or pre- 
judicial ? He was clearly of opinion, that 
it would turn out that this new system had 
not been tried sufficiently. The hon. and 
gallant General (Sir H. Vivian) said, that 
no good could arise from inquiries and dis« 
cussions on this subject. He (Mr. Hume) 
recollected the day when it was thought 
impossible to do without ten times the pre- 
sent quantity of corporal punishment ; but, 
in consequence of the discussions in that 
House, and the effect produced on the 
public opinion, a great change had taken 
place. That change had been much for the 
better, but he still thought that a greater 
change ought to take place. He would sup- 
port the inquiry proposed by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Chippenham, because 
he hoped it would discover the means of 
dispensing with corporal punishment en- 
tirely in time of peace, if not in time of 
war and in the face of the enemy. He 
would ask, then, why the House should 
refuse inquiry? It was his intention to 
move for returns to show, what had been 
the state of punishment in the army since 
the last return, how many men had been 
flogged and how many imprisoned, and 
also how many had been promoted, as a 
means of rewarding them. One of the 
objects of the Committee would be, to see 
to what extent the system of rewards had 
been tried, whether it had been applied 
equally to every regiment, and whether 
the effect of it was good or bad? Such an 
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inquiry would be, in his opinion, exceed- 
ingly salutary. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by stating, that he should support 
the motion, and that he should regret 
very much if the inquiry sought for was 
refused by the House. 

Mr. Pemberton said, that the inquiry 
before the select Committee in 1834 upon 
this subject had brought him to the con- 
clusion, that it would be utterly impossible, 
consistently with the safety and discipline 
of the army, to abolish the use of corporal 
punishment. He entirely concurred in 
the forcible expression of the Secretary at 
War, who on that occasion said, “If 
you abolish coporal punishment you had 
better disband the army altogether.” 
With this conviction he could not but 
think it highly inexpedient and dangerous, 
that the subject should again be brought 
under the discussion of the House. It 
was not his purpose, therefore, on the 
present occasion to enter upon the merits 
of the question, but chiefly to offer a few 
observations on a point of law stated in- 
cidentally to the present debate by the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for East Corn- 
wall, and in reference to which he thought 
it highly desirable, that the Law Officers 
of the Crown should express their opinion 
to the House. He certainly had under- 
stood the hon. and gallant Officer, the 
Member for Westminster, when on a 
former occasion he made so temperate 
and, if he would permit him to add, able 
defence of his conduct in reference to 
the affairs of Spain, to challenge Gentle- 
men on this (the Opposition) side of the 
House to bring forward any grounds of 
charge against him, and he could assure 
the hon. and gallant Officer, that in 
whatever he might now be about to say, 
he had no intention of treating the sub- 
ject as one bearing personally on that 
hon, and gallant Officer, but as a question 
of principle of vital importance to our 
army. He would not pretend to say to 
what extent the corporal punishments in 
the Legion were justified by the circum- 
stances of the case, nor would he speak 
of that army in the terms which had been 
sometimes applied to them, such as the 
‘‘offscourings of society,” and so forth. 
Ilis observations would have reference 
solely to the mode in which corporal pun- 
ishments had been administered amongst 
that body of troops. He thought it was 
no more than due to those who did not 
shrink from the unpopular responsibility 
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of maintaining the power of corporal pun- 
ishment in the army, that they should 
know whether the law did not limit as 
well as justify that mode of punishment ; 
and whether or not the construction which 
the Master-General of the Ordnance had 
put upon the 101st article of war was the 
construction which the Law Officers of the 
Crown considered the true and real con- 
struction, and such as the officers com- 
manding her Majesty’s forces would be 
justified, and, if justified, bound to adopt ? 
In this point of view the question was 
one of importance whether the course 
pursued by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster in Spain had been con- 
sistent with the British articles of war. 
He thought that an explanation of this 
kind was due also because the hon. and 
gallant Officer had been selected by her 
Majcsty’s Government for a signal mark 
of favour in a decoration which had beeu 
looked forward to with desire and ambi- 
tion by many much older officers in the 
service than that hon. and gallant Officer. 
This, he thought, was clear in the career 
of the hon. and gallant Officer, that 
fortune had not smiled upon his labours, 
and that, whatever other meri!s he might . 
lay claim to as a commander, he could 
nor claim the merit of success. It was 
important, therefore, that the House should 
know whether her Majesty’s Government 
considered the conduct of the hon. and 
gallant Officer in the panticular instance 
that had been referred to had been con- 
sistent with the articles of war, and, if 
not, whether they considered the devia- 
tion from them so trivial a circumstance 
as to be unworthy of the slightest con- 
sideration? For his own part he must 
say, he could not understand how the 
Master-General of the Ordnance could 
raise a doubt as to the construction of 
the 10Ist article of war. He would ask 
whether it was not one established point 
in the provost system, that the provost- 
marshal should punish of his own author- 
ity only those offences of which he was 
an eye witness, and that he had no power 
to punish any other offences under direc- 
tions received from any officer below the 
general officer? Was it not a further 
limitation of the system, that it was only 
when the troops were inthe field or on a 
march? Now, he presumed, that no one 


would pretend to say, that troops in a 
garrison which was not in a state of siege 
were contemplated by the Act which li- 
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mited the provost system to troops in the 
field and on march. He believed, that the 
provost-marshal could only inflict the pun- 
ishment of death in circumstances con- 
templated by the Mutiny Act itself. He 
had always understood also, that the per- 
son who filled this post was always se- 
lected from amongst the non-commissioned 
officers or privates, and never from superior 
officers. The whole of the powers of the 
provost-marshal, as defined by the Act, 
were, ‘To preserve good order in the 
field and to prevent breaches of order, 
and to punish on the spot, and on the 
same day, those whom he might find 
guilty of such misconduct, provided that 
the punishment be limited by the neces- 
sity of the case, and by the orders re- 
ceived from the general officer in the 
field.” -But, in respect to offences which 
the provost - marshal did not see com- 
mitted, it was provided, that the ‘* provost- 
marshal should report the circumstances of 
the case to the commander of the army in 
the field, who was empowered to deal with 
the case as hethought the circumstance _re- 
quired, and as might seem most conducive 
to the maintenance of the said order.” So 
that it appeared that if the provost-marshal 
did not see the offence committed he had 
no power to punish it, but only to collect 
and report the evidence to the general in the 
field, and, further, that he was not author- 
ised to receive orders from any officer in- 
ferior to the general-in-chief. He (Mr. 
Pemberton) did not wish to impute to the 
hon. and gallant officer any inclination to 
the exercise of unnecessary severity, but he 
declared that no one who had read his ge- 
neral order of August, 1835, and this ar- 
ticle of war could admit that they were 
consistent with one another. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman read a passage from this 
general order, as to the appointment of 
provost, who should “ be liable to receive 
orders from general and staff officers.” Now, 
he believed that these terms were so com- 
prehensive that a captain commanding a 
company would be within the definition. On 
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a former occasion the language of the Duke | 


of Wellington has been quoted, expressive of 
the opinion that the provost system was not 
sufficiently extensive and operative. 
surely if those who quoted this authority 
were to reflect a little upon it they would 
see that so far from its justifying the order 
of the hon. and gallant Officer, it was a 
strong evidence against it, for even the 
Duke of Wellington, when the fate of his 
army depended on its discipline, and the 


But | 
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fate of Europe depended on his army, did 
not think himself competent to depart from 
the letter of the law, and reprehended the 
conduct of officers in issuing orders to the 
provost-marshal. He would just beg the 
attention of the House to a passage from a 
general order of the Duke of Wellington in 
1811, which he would now read:—“ The 
commander of the forces is concerned to 
learn that the powers of the provost mar- 
shal have been in more than once instance 
abused, and that officers have thought 
themselves authorised to send orders to the 
provost, under whom abuses contrary to the 
established orders and regulations of the 
service have been committed.” He hoped 
that the Judge Advocate would tell the 
House, in the course of the evening, 
whether the construction of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster’s order of 
August, 1835, was in his opinion consistent 
with the articles of war. For his own part, 
he must repeat that in his opinion the ob- 
servations of the Master-General of the 
Ordnance in reference to this order and the 
101st article of war were wholly irrecon- 
cilable. 


Sir H. Vivian rose to explain. We un- 
derstood him to say, that he had never seen 
the orders of the hon. and gallant Officer in 
Spain; and that what he had said was, 
that he thought that upon scrytinising the 
matter it might be found that similar cases 
of punishment had sometimes occurred in 
our own army, and that he doubted whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, they would 
not be justifiable by the articles of war. 


Sir A. Dalrymple: with respect to the 
provost system, declared his opinion that 
the duties of the provost-marshal were 
never intended to enforce military disci- 
pline. ‘There were attached to all armies 
men who were not soldiers, and who in the 
field were under the authority and inspec- 
tion of the provost-marshal. He was author- 
ised to punish them when found thieving 
or marauding ; but to punish a man under 
arms by the provost-marshal, he would take 
upon himself to say was a thing unheard of 
in the annals of war. The subject was one 
of considerable importance, as it involved 
a most dangerous precedent. He declared 
again that to bring man up to the provost 
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| for not doing his duty on parade was a most 





abominable and degrading mode of pro. 
ceeding. 

Sir G. de Lacy Evans said, that every 
thing regarding the Legion had been made 
the subject of great exaggeration through. 
out the country ; he was sure hon. Gentle. 
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men opposite would themselves admit this. 
It had been alleged, amongst other things, 
that the flogging which had taken place in 
the Legion had not conduced towards the 
better discipline of the corps. This was 
one of those calumnies to which he had re- 
ferred, and which was wholly unjustified by 
the fact. In the comments which had 
been made by hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
the subject of the provost system in the 
Legion, every one had omitted all reference 
to the great difference between the powers 
of the provost-marshal in the Legion in 
Spain and in the British army. 
Legion his power was of the minimum ex- 
tent, whereas in the British army, by virtue 


of the Mutiny Act, the provost-marshal | 


was endowed with an enormous and fright- 
ful responsibility. 
gislature were to think proper to inquire 
into this subject, he trusted the distinctive 


circumstances of the case would be remem- | 
bered, and the inquiry be conducted with | 


vigilance and candour. The powers of the 


provost in the Legion were of the most | 


trivial kind, and extending only to what 
might almost be termed schoolboy punish- 
ments. 


his having caused some women to be flog- 
ged. This charge had been pretty freely 


circulated through the public prints at the | 


period he referred to; but he could hardly 


be expected to answer in print all the at- | 


tacks which might be made upon him, who 


was one of the most humble individuals , 


who had ever been in military command. 


Now, with respect to the circumstances | 


alleged, he had never heard of any such 
thing until he saw the matter stated in the 


newspapers at nearly the end of the term | 
He believed that there | 
were only two cases of the kind men- | 


of his service. 


tioned. In one of them the officer said 
to have committed this outrage, 
indeed it would be termed, if the circum- 
stances were as related, was dead, and there- 
fore no inquiry could be instituted; and the 
officer concerned in the other case had been 
since, he believed, cashiered. The alleged 
transactions had taken place a year previous, 
and under the circumstances it had become 
impossible to inquire into them. All he 
could now say, was, that he was not pre- 
pared to say whether such punishment as 
reported had been inflicted on women be- 
longing to the legion or not; but that 
whether it were so or not, he repelled with 
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If, therefore, the Le- | 


There was one charge against him | 
which had been made pretty good use of. 
during the last general election, namely, of. 
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sanction or authority that it took place. 
Soldiers’ wives were often found very diffi- 
cult tv restrain in their conduct, and he be- 
lieved that in the Peninsular army it had 
‘been found so, and that in consequence it 
‘had been found necessary to inflict punish- 
ment of some slight kind upon the offenders; 
for which, perhaps, there haa been no better 
‘authority than for the cases now referred tu. 
With respect to the articles of war in re- 
ference to the provost system, the hon. and 
gallant officer who had just spoken seemed 
to think, that the power of the provost- 
marshal was confined almost exclusively to 
followers of the army, and not to the sol- 
diers themselves. In this view of the case, 
he thought the hon. and gallant officer was 
mistaken, as appeared by the words of the 
act itself, and which were, “to prevent 
breaches of order by soldiers and followers 
of the army ;” and then the article went 
on, “ provided the punishment be limited 
by the necessity of the case, and, in accord- 
ance with the orders received from time to 
time, from the officer commanding in the 
| field.” He thought, that these words evi- 
dently gave great latitude and discretion to 
the officer commanding in the field. It 
was true, that by the articles of war, no 
officer under a commander-in-chief, had 
| the power of inflicting capital punishments ; 
but he maintained that it was no breach of 
these articles to give a power of punishing 
offences which were not of a capital nature 
| to officers commanding brigades or regi- 
ments. To suppose that a corps, such as 
he commanded, could be regulated with as 
| strict an adherence to discipline as was ob- 
served in a regular army, was a fallacy 
which conveyed a manifestly unjust impu- 
tation. He only acted in compliance with 
that discretion allowed to every com- 
mander-in-chief by the articles of war, 
when he was directed to act in such a 
| manner as under all the circumstances of 
his situation, seemed most conducive to the 
suppression of crime. It had been ad- 
'mitted, that abuses had existed in the 
‘army, which was under the Duke of Wel- 
‘lington’s command. Every military man 
|must know that abuses, especially in the 
| field, must prevail, more or less, in every 
-army. He had no doubt, that abuses took 
| place in the legion, but all he could say 
| was, that when they were reported to him, 
‘he inflicted such punishment as the nature 
| of the service, and the situation of the force, 
| admitted of his imposing with discretion 
and propriety. He recollected that of 
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officially, two officers out of the three were 
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obliged to leave the service. From the 
nature of the service, from the disadvan- 
tages of having only a few experienced 
officers, and no non-commissioned officers, 
on whom in so large a degree the disci- 
pline of a military force depended, he was 
left entirely to the control of the few offi- 
cers commanding brigades and regiments. 
They who looked with so vigilant an eye 
to all his proceedings would perhaps have 
found it extremely difficult to act under 
such circumstances, as those which he had 
described. They must soon have admitted 
what a herculean task it was for those in 
command to mould at once, and to subdue 
to discipline and order, men who were 
never before accustomed in the slightest 
degree to the observance of any military 
regulations. The difficulty of accustoming 
the men to habits of subordination and re- 
gularity was rendered all but insuperable 
by the attacks of the press of this country, 
and the schemes of the emissaries of Don 
Carlos. As to the charge of inconsistency, 
between his opinions expressed in that 
House, and his conduct in the command 
of the Legion, he thought he was much less 
exposed to such an imputation than hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ; for so far from de- 
siring to limit the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishments, which was reposed in 
the commander, he had always contended, 
that it should be as full and unrestricted 
as possible. The question of his consistency 
was, however, one to be decided by his 
constituents, and he had received their 
acquittal by a majority of 1,100 votes. 
There was, however, no inconsistency 
whatever between his conduct and his 
opinions, for he had stated in his evi- 
dence, in common with many other gen- 
tlemen, that he did not see the possibility 
or expediency of abolishing corporal punish- 
ments. On the contrary, he thought it 
impossible to carry this proposal into ope- 
ration abroad, until the experiment was 
tried on the home service. With regard 
to the higher punishments, he had endea- 
voured during the period of his command 
to commute them. He had been conti- 
nually remonstrated with by the officers 
under him, on the necessity of making an 
example, by inflicting in some instances a 
punishment of a more severe character. 
The fact then was, that an understanding 
had been come to between his officers and 
him, that the provost system should be ex- 
tended, while punishments of a more harsh 
description, were laid aside. The only 
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question was, whether the power of inflict- 
ing these lighter punishments, should be 
intrusted to officers commanding regiments 
and brigades; and when full authority 
was conferred on the commander, for the 
purpose of establishing discipline, he did 
not see that any serious grounds of accusa- 
tion had been established against the course 
which he had adopted. Two court-martials 
had taken place in Bilbao—one for mutiny 
and insubordinate conduct, and the other 
for stabbing. The offenders were both 
punished by imprisonment and hard la- 
bour. ‘There was a vast distinction be- 
tween the power exercised in the British 
army, and that observed with regard to 
the Legion, and he felt most happy in 
being enabled to say, that his expe- 
rience during the latter service enabled him 
to support the motion which was now made. 
So far from thinking severe punishments 
indispensable, he had arrived at the con- 
trary conclusion, and it gave him great 
satisfaction to state, that however his con- 
duct might be traduced, he was the only 
person who held a chief command without 
being driven to the necessity of resorting to 
capital punishments. It might be said, 
that a feeling of doubt as to his justification 
in law had restrained him. He did not 
know whether that species of argument 
would be used against him; he was satis- 
fied that it was unfair ; for, supposing he 
was restrained by doubts as to the military 
law concerning subjects of this country, he 
could have no such fears as to the natives 
of other countries who fell into his hands, 
and were in various cases amenable to 
capital punishments if he wished to enforce 
them. If, then, he had, as to the provost 
system, exceeded the strict practice of a 
regular army, he was at least entitled to 
the credit of having commuted all severe, 
and abolished all capital, punishments in 
the force under his command. He was not 
aware of anything more with which he 
ought to trouble the House, except to say, 
that he most cordially supported the mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that although he 
had the misfortune to differ on many points 
from the hon. and gallant Officer who had 
just sat down, he was satisfied, that in 
arriving at the resolution to which he had 
come, of not inflicting capital punishments, 
he was actuated by the dictates of human- 
ity; and in any observation which he 
should make on the conduct of the gallant 
Officer, he wished to be understood as not 
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at all imputing to him tyrannical motives, 
however much he condemned the provost 
system which the gallant Officer had 
adopted, as despotic and illegal. It was his 
misfortune to differ from the gallant officer ; 
but, from his former acquaintance with the 
gallant Officer’s conduct, and from his 
character, he felt bound to say, that what- 
ever error of judgment he committed, he 
did not wish to charge him personally with 
any unbecoming irregularity. But he 
thought it was most important, that the 
practice of the army, so far as it could be 
laid down by military rule and law, ought 
to be strictly followed, for he could not 
conceive anything more dangerous to an 
army than not to act in accordance with 
military rules and regulations, or anything 
more likely to induce mutiny and other 
destructive consequences. The gallant 
Officer attempted to justify his conduct by 
referring to the abuses which prevailed 
under the command of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He did not complain of the 
existence of abuse, but of the adoption of a 
principle that was contrary to law. The 
abuses which existed in the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s army were incident to every 
human institution; but the fault com- 
mitted by the gallant Officer was the 
adoption of a system neither compatible 
with the government of the soldier nor 
consonant to the law. Now, what was 
the practice of which the Duke of Wel- 
lington complained in 1810? He stated, 
that he had no police corps, such as those 
adopted in other armies, no detached 
courts-martial, and that the provost was 
not strong enough as it was then enforced. 
What subsequently happened? A clause 
was introduced, which stood the twelfth 
in the articles of war, by which a small 
number of officers might, when regiments 
were marching up a country, take evidence 
against, and sentence to death, any insub- 
ordinate soldier, with this restriction, that 
the sentence could not be executed without 
the consent of the commander-in-chief. It 
had, previously to this alteration, fre- 
quently happened, that if the soldiers ill- 
treated any of the inhabitants of a country 
through which they passed, the officers had 
only the power of sending forward the 
complainants perhaps a distance of 150 
miles, to urge their accusations before the 
commander-in-chief, or to send down a 
commission in order to try the offence. A 
police guard was next established for 
securing order on retreats, or when enter- 
ing towns. The third point complained of 
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in the Duke of Wellington’s despatch was 
remedied by a general order issued at 
Granada, in which it was particularly 
specified, that no officer should have the 
power of punishing by provost-marshal of 
inflicting corporal punishment without 
seeing the offence actually committed ; 
otherwise they were to report the circum- 
stances to the commander-in-chief, who 
was to order a court to sit and inquire into 
them. Then came the gallant Officer's 
system of provost; and the gallant Officer 
intrusted that power to every commanding 
officer of a regiment, which was never 
before known in the British service. 
Another article of war which he believed 
he had introduced, declared, that no sol- 
dier should be struck unless he was first 
brought to court-martial. He thought it 
extremely improper that punishment should 
be inflicted under the excitement of passion, 
and it was never intended that men should 
receive corporal punishment for negligence 
in their dress, absence from parade, or such 
kind of offences, which met with this harsh 
treatment in the Legion. He believed he 
could show, that in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army it was intended, and the rule 
was generally observed, that no man should 
be punished by provost who was not taken 
in open vagabondism. In Lisbon, where 
the provost was established, the command. 
ant had a most difficult task in preserving 
order, in a place where men were con- 
stantly arriving from, and, embarking for 
England. Yet there no power was excr- 
cised except that of court-martial: punish- 
ment by the provost was never dreamed of. 
Take another instance: when the army 
was retiring from Madrid, it was found 
extremely difficult to prevent it from 
plundering the places through which it 
passed ; but one gallant officer kept his 
regiment in excellent order, by keeping up 
during the whole day, while he continued to 
march, a drum-head court-martial, which 
awarded a punishment to the offenders 
within ten minutes from the commission of 
the offence. This system, which he was 
justified in adopting when in the presence 
of the enemy, that gallant officer was so 
enamoured with, that he could not lay it 
aside when the army was in cantonments, 
and the consequence was, that he was 
reprimanded so strongly by his commanding 
officer, that he was obliged to leave the 
army. Such was the distinction observed 
between the mode of inflicting punishment 
when in the presence of the enemy and 
when in cantonments, Just previous to 
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the battle of Waterloo Sir Thomas Picton 
was marching up his division under a fire, 
and a man in his regiment became ex- 
tremely insubordinate. When the regiment 
halted at the top of the hill up which they 
were marching, a court-martial was held, 
and the man being flogged returned to his 
duty quite altered in his behaviour. He 
had stated this to show that General Picton 
could only have proceeded by the regular 
course pointed out by the military regula- 
tions. That gallant Officer (Sir G. de Lacy 
Evans) had in his evidence stated, that the 
powers of a commander-in-chief should be 
those of a dictator. He perfectly concurred 
in that opinion. He had no objection to 
intrust such powers to the gallant Officer 
himself, who was justified in keeping his 
force in order by corporal punishment and 
every possible means; but the despotism 
should have rested with the gallant Colonel 
himself, and not been extended to others. 
When they bore in mind that men were 
daily flogged by the orders of captains of 
regiments or subalterns, or underwent 
what the gallant Officer called the minimum 
of punishment, they had a right to call to 
his recollection that part of his evidence 
in which he complained, not of the cruelty 
of military punishment, but of its degrad- 
ing and debasing principle. Now, surely 
on this head ten lashes were as objection- 
able, because as degrading to the character 
of the soldier, as 200. The truth was, that 
the system adopted by the gallant Officer 
was one of the inconveniences of his acting 
in irresponsible command ; for had he pur- 
sued such a course when acting under the 
regulation of the regular army, he was 
quite sure that he would have had an 
intimation from the adjutant-general to this 
eflect—“ ‘Take care what you are about— 
you are doing that which is not legal. You 
must adhere to the orders of the army, or 
ask her Majesty to give you new powers 
for the purpose you contemplate.” The 
conduct of the gallant Officer was the more 
important, that he had stipulated that the 
men of the Legion should be treated 
according to the British articles of war. 

Sir G. De Lacy Evans begged to explain. 
He knew it had been said, that as he signed 
the document containing the conditions of 
the service, it was as binding on him as 
on the men. Now, the fact was, that the 
document itself was only signed by the 
Spanish minister, and all he did was to 
certify that a true copy was made of it, 
leaving the men to accept or reject the 
conditions as they thought proper, 
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Sir H. Hardinge resumed. He was 
sure the gallant Officer was too straight- 
forward and manly not to have determined 
never to accept the command if the Spanish 
Government were to lay down any other 
regulations for the conduct of the Legion 
but the British articles of war. The third 
article stated distinctly that the force was 
to be governed in all military matters in 
conformity with the British articles of war, 
and in matters not connected with the 
military department according to the laws 
of the country in which they were to serve. 
This article bore on its face the name of 
the gallant Officer opposite, who thus mo- 
rally became responsible for its observance, 
and was so considered, and most naturally so 
considered, by the soldiers of the Legion. 
Too late, however, they found out that a 
totally different system was to be observed 
towards them from that sanctioned in the 
British army, for it was notorious that the 
commanding officcrs of the Legion regi- 
ments received from the gallant Officer 
powers of punishment which in the British 
army would not be given to general officers. 
The gallant Officer in August, 1835, a few 
days after the Legion landed at San Sebas- 
tian, and before the British system had 
even been tried, issued a general order, of 
which the fullowing is an extract :— 


“ For the present there will be one deputy 
provost-marshal, with the rank and pay of 
ensign. This officer is to be attached to head- 
quarters generally, but is liable to be sent with 
any brigade, regiment, or detachment, as may 
be directed. Each regiment will, until further 
orders, have a sergeant-assistant provost, se- 
lected from the most able-bodied, steadiest, 
and most efficient of the non-commissioned 
officers, with the pay of quarter-master-ser- 
geant. The assistant-provosts to be under the 
control of the deputy-provost marshal, but all 
are liable to receive orders from general and 
staff officers and regimental commanding of- 
ficers—provided always that such instructions 
are not in opposition to the following outline 
of the duties of the provost, viz.:—All provost- 
marshals and their assistants are empowered to 
inflict summary punishment (on the breeck) to 
an amount not exceeding two dozen, according 
to the degree of offence, on soldiers and fol- 
lowers of the Legion found in the commission 
of offences against discipline, plundering, 
drunkenness, violence, and, in short, every 
offence tending to the subversion of good order 
in an army. The provost must either see the 
offence himself, or have it from the testimony 
of competent eye-witnesses.” 


Yet one of the British articles of war, to 
which the gallant Officer was bound by the 
conditions of service countersigned by him, 
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distinctly states that “whatever be the 
crime, the provost-marshal shall sEE the 
offender commit the act for which summary 
punishment may be inflicted.” The evi-~ 
dence of Colonel Dixon, that men were 
frequently flogged on parade for slight 
breaches of discipline, such as having dirty 
accoutrements, being absent, &c., was suf- 
ficient ; but it was rendered conclusive by the 
similar testimony of General Shaw. But 
he had other evidence on the point to offer 
to the House. On Saturday last two men 
called on him, and authorising him, if 
necessary, to give their names, detailed to 
him several particulars on the subject which 
had fallen under their own observation. 
One stated, that he hads erved as an adju- 
tant in the Legion, and that on one occa- 
sion, when he brought in the report of the 
men absent from parade the previous even- 
ing, his commanding officer said to him, 
** Oh, give the rascals four dozen each and 
turn them.out.” And the men, he added, 
were punished accordingly. The other man, 
who had acted as provost-sergeant during 
thirteen months, informed him that cap- 
tains of companies had the power to inflict 
the lash, and frequently ordered men to 
receive from two to four dozen, and further, 
that even subalterns ordered men to be 
punished for absence from parade. This, 
he hesitated not to assert, had never oc- 
curred in the British army. And it should 
be observed, that all this time the Legion 
was in garrison, neither in the field nor on 
the march. Men, repeatedly, the provost- 
sergeant added, had received three or four 
dozen lashes for being dirty, or having 
their accoutrements out of order, and four 
dozen morning and evening for using abu- 
sive language. These facts, he repeated, he 
stated on the authority of persons then in 
London, and whose names, if required, he 
was prepared to give up. On several occa- 
sions, it would even appear, the men were 
obliged to bring to the provost-marshal a 
verbal order for their punishment. The 
provost-sergeant who had called upon him, 
stated that on repeated occasions a man 
would come to him and say, “ I am to have 
two dozen.” He had inquired what was 
the average number of men punished daily, 
and the answer was, “ From ten to fifteen ; 
but this was by no means an unusual num- 
ber.” And then came a fact, which 
showed how easily the power so incau- 
tiously intrusted to the commanding of- 
ficers might be, and was often abused. 
On one morning a commanding officer 
ordered no fewer than thirty-four men to 
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receive four dozen each, for having been 
absent from parade the previous evening, 
the cause being, that they had, during the 
day, received the balance of their accounts, 
and got drunk. Such a quantity of punish- 
ment for so trivial an offence found no pre- 
cedent in the British army. Then, as to the 
severity of the punishment: on one occa. 
sion, while the Legion was at Cordovan, 
a man (who had in person told him the 
story) received 300 lashes, by sentence of a 
court-martial. But what was the instru- 
ment with which these lashes were in- 
flicted ? He was told it was with the naval, 
and not with the military cat, that the 
punishment was inflicted, and he believed, 
that 300 lashes by the former were equal 
to 1,000 by the latter. When he was 
informed of this circumstance, he asked the 
man if he could prove it, and his answer 
was, that it was generally known, and that 
he had been confined in consequence of the 
punishment for several weeks in the hospi- 
tal. Another instance of the arbitrary use 
of the powers confided in them by the 
commanding officers appeared in a circum- 
stance detailed by the provost-sergeant:—A 
man was ordered by sentence of court mar- 
tial to receive 100 lashes; the minutes of 
the court-martial were accidentally lost, 
but the commanding officer took upon him- 
self to order, that the man should receive 
two dozen every morning until the 100 
lashes were inflicted. It was due, however, 
to say, that all commanding officers had not 
taken such responsibility on their shoulders. 
Neither Colonel O’Connell nor Colonel 
Churchill had ever acted in this manner. 
In the British army what was endured by 
the men in the Legion was not known, and 
would not be tolerated. The men would 
infallibly shoot the officers who should thus 
become obnoxious to them ; and if Serjeant 
Somerville, the patriot sufferer for whom 
300/. had been collected by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, might be believed, se- 
veral of the Legion officers were shot in 
action by their own men in revenge for the 
wanton punishment inflicted on them. One 
word respecting the alleged punishment of 
women. Fully acquitting the gallant 
Officer of being a party to the infliction of 
corporal punishment of women, he must 
say, he had reason to believe there were 
instances in which it had occurred. The 
fact was, however, only to be attributed to 
the laxity of the system which prevailed— 
a system which could never be tolerated or 
sanctioned. 

Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt could not 
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help thinking, that the more immediate 
object in view in bringing forward the 
present motion was to give hon. Gentlemen 
opposite an opportunity to make an attack 
on his hon. and gallant Friend near him, 
and the speech just delivered by the gallant 
Officer (Sir H. Hardinge), in which he 
had not made one single observation upon 
the general question, but had confined 
himself to comments on the conduct of the 
gallant Officer, tended to confirm him in 
his opinion. If so, however, their design 
had failed, for he felt sure the general 
opinion of the House was, that the hon. 
and gallant Officer had, in the management 
of the Legion, acted throughout from the 
purest and most humane motives, and 
maintained the discipline of the force in a 
manner no other man under similar cireum- 
stances could have done. While he had 
command of the Legion not a single case of 
capital punishment had occurred. In several 
instances courts martial had condemned 
men to death, but in every instance the 
sentence was commuted. He had been in 
communication with several officers of the 
Legion, and they had all represented, that 
the punishment inflicted on the soldiers 
was, as stated by the gallant Officer, but 
* school-boy” punishment; and often, 
when they advised more severe punishment, 
the gallant officer refused his consent. He 
knew not what might be the opinion of the 
House respecting the conduct of the hon. and 
gallant Member in regard to the question of 
military punishment, but he did not hesitate 
to say, that out of doors he was considered s 
having put in practice in Spain all the 
sentiments and opinions he had ever pro- 
fessed within the walls of Parliament. In 
conclusion, he begged to say it was his 
intention to vote in favour of the motion. 
Captain Boldero felt bound to repel the 
unwarrantable insinuation which had been 
thrown out against him. He had always 
stood up in that House as an advocate for 
the abolition of corporal punishment ; and 
simply because the conduét of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster had been 
brought under notice while in Spain, what 
right had the right hon. Member who had 
just sat down to impute to him improper 
motives in bringing forward his motion ?— 
The Speaker: 1 think the hon. Member 
is mistaken. I am not aware that any im- 
putation has been cast on the hon. Member. 
Captain Boldero felt bound to bow to 
the opinion of the chair, but must, not- 
withstanding, say, that the hon. Member 
had imputed to him an impreper and un- 
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manly motive, and he called upon him to 
apoligise for it. 

The Speaker: I must again tell the hon. 
Member that he is mistaken ; and I would 
put it to him wether he is justified in 
making the call he has done. 

Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt begged to 
assure the hon. and gallant Officer, that 
nothing was further from his intention than 
to impute to him either an improper or 
unmanly motive in bringing forward his 
motion. All he intended to convey was 
the fear, that the motion might have been 
suggested to him by others who desired to 
found upon it an attack against the hon. 
and gallant Officer, the Member for West- 
minster. 

Viscount Howick said, he had no inten 
tion to enter into the merits of the inci 
dental discussion which had been raised, and 
which he could not help saying had been 
most inopportunely introduced. Neither 
upon the motion before the House did he 
propose making many observations ; for, in 
the first place, the question had been al- 
ready fully discussed ; and, in the second, 
he found that the opinions he entertained 
upon it might be expressed in very few 
words. He objected to the appointment of 
the proposed Committee on several grounds. 
Firstly, he objected to it on the ground 
that no such inquiry as that of a Select 
Committee was required, or could be ate 
tended with the slightest advantage. A 
question of the magnitude and importance 
of that to which the motion referred could 
not be decided by the Report of a Select 
Committee; the House must determine 
whether the system of punishment, at pre= 
sent in force in the army, might be dis- 
pensed with, and what should be substituted 
in stead. The only object of a Committee 
would be to collect facts, on which to form 
an opinion; but, in the present instance, 
all parties, whether those in favour of the 
existing system or those who opposed it, 
seemed to be in full possession of all the 
facts which, either pro or con could be ad- 
duced, and on those facts to have made up 
their minds as to the vote they should give. 
Moreover, scarcely three years had elapsed 
since a commission had sat upon the sub- 
ject, and in its report was contained every 
particle of evidence which could be required. 
If, then, the House were at all to entertain 
the motion, it should be understood as 
doing so, not for the purpose of inquiry, 
but of condemning the existing system of 
military punishments. If, however, it was 
the wish of the House so to condemn that 
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system, he contended that they were bound 
to adopt some other course to give expres- 
sion to their opinions than the inconvenient 
and injudicious one of assenting to the pre- 
sent motion. If they were of opinion that 
the existing system of military punishments 
should be abolished, why should they not 
proceed directly with a motion to that 
effect, and then provide a substitute for it? 
If they did not this, and if, without abolish- 
ing it, and providing a remedy, they con- 
tented themselves with a mere condemna- 
tion, they might greatly endanger the 
discipline of the army. For his own part, 
he begged to say, he was by no means pre- 
pared to take away the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment hitherto existing in 
the army. He did not see how that power 
could be safely dispensed with, or, if dis- 
pensed with, what substitute, and all ad- 
mitted that a substitute must be devised, 
could be provided. ‘The hon. Member for 
Kilkenny recommended as a substitute a 
system of rewards. He admitted, that 
much might be done to raise the moral 
discipline of the soldier by means of a well- 
planned system of rewards, but it would 
not be sufficient, as a substitute for corporal 
punishment. He had, however, he begged 
to say, attended as much as possible to the 
recommendation on this point of the Com- 
mission of 1835, and he held in his hand a 
return of the number of commissions given 
within the last four years, without pur- 
chase, to individuals who had served as 
non-commissioned officers in the British 
army. It appeared that, in the last four 
years, namely, from ist April, 1834, up to 
the present time, the total number of ap- 
pointments to commissions without pur- 
chase had been 396, of which number 
eighty-six were filled up by transfers from 
the half-pay list. Another mode of reward 
which had of late years come into very 
general operation was, increase of pay and 
honorary marks, given to soldiers for good 
conduct. It appeared that, in the same 
period, no fewer than 2,491 soldiers who 
had acquired a positive right to increase of 
pay for length of service, had given up 
their claim in this respect in order to re- 
ceive the good-conduct warrants; and be- 
sides these, 6,715 other soldiers had entitled 
themselves to such warrants, making a total 
of 9,206 soldiers who had earned a right 
to good-conduct warrants. He thought it 
would be much better to trust to the in- 
creasing desire which existed among the 
military authorities to diminish, as much 
as possible, the extent of corporal punish- 
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ment, than to seck to restrict the necessary 
power of those authorities by motions like 
the present. He would beg to call the 
attention of the House to what had been 
done on this subject in recent years. He 
found, from returns in his hand, that, since 
the year 1825, when the system of corporal 
punishment began to be materially re- 
stricted, the following changes had taken 
place. In 1825, the number of soldiers 
tried by court martial was 4,708, of whom 
1,737 had received corporal punishment in 
pursuance of their sentence. From that 
year the system of corporal punishment 
had been greatly restricted, and the con- 
sequence had been, that the total num- 
ber of courts-martial, since that period, 
had been considerably augmented, while 
the total number of corporal punishments 
had been proportionably diminished. This 
would appear clearly from the fact that in 
the year 1836, the number of courts-mar- 
tial from 4,708 had increased to 8,965, 
nearly double the number in 1825, while 
the number of cases of corporal punishment 
in the same year had diminished from 1,723 
to 683; little more than a third of the 
number inflicted in 1825. This showed 
that, on questions of this kind, the House 
ought to proceed with great caution. He 
trusted the House would reject the hon. 
Member's motion by a large majority. 

Sir C. Broke Vere hoped, the House 
would not be led, by any mistaken no- 
tions of humanity, to do that which would 
materially weaken the discipline, it was 
essential to maintain in the army. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
oe 169: Noes 76; Majority 

3. 

Mutiny Bill went through a Committee, 

and was ordered to be reported. 
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Suprty—Orper or THE Batu.] The 
Report of the Committee of Supply was 
ordered to be received. 


On the third resolution, 


to grant 


103,000/. to defray the expense of rewards 


to general officers, 


Lord Hotham rose, not for the purpose 





of offering any opposition to this grant, 
but for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the House to a matter of great public 
importance. As this grant involved a ques- 
tion of military reform, he could not re- 
frain from saying a few words on the sub- 
ject of the high mark of military distinc- 
tion so improperly conferred, in his opinion, 
on the hon. and gallant Officer, the Mem- 
ber for Westminster. He knew not whe-' 
ther that hon. and gallant Officer was at 
that moment in the House. [Sir G. De 
L. Evans bowed.] He was happy to have 
the opportunity of stating in that. hon. 
and gallant Officer’s presence, that nothing 
was further from his intention than to cast 
any reflection cither upon the gallant Offi, 
2T 
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cer or upon his services. He had heard 
those services highly spoken of by several 
of the officers under whose command the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
had served. He therefore gave the hon. 
and gallant Member full credit for having 
served with zeal, gallantry, and ability ; 
and if the gallant Officer had not had an 
opportunity of establishing his claims so 
highly as some of the meritorious officers to 
whom he had been preferred, it was not 
owing to a want of zeal, but to a want of 
opportunity on his part. He would can- 
didly confess, that it was not to be expected 
that the hon. and gallant Officer would 
decline the distinguished reward which 
had been offered to him by her Majesty’s 
Ministers for his services. He would not 
do that hon. and gallant Officer the injus- 
tice of supposing that it had been conferred 
on him upon his own solicitation, as the 
gallant Officer must have known that that 
solicitation could not be granted without 
doing injustice to several officers older than 
himself who had rendered services to their 
country, which the gallant Officer would 
be one of the first to admit were superior 
to his own. His complaint was, that in- 
justice had been done to the service in 
general by this act, and that, too, in a 
manner leading inevitably to the conclu- 
sion, that if the hon. and gallant Officer 
had not been a Member of that House, 
and if he had not been, moreover, a sup- 
porter of her Majesty’s Government, he 
would never have been recommended for 
so signal a mark of royal favour. He 
might be told, that in mooting this ques- 
tion in his place in Parliament he was 
interfering unnecessarily with the exercise 
of the prerogative of the Crown. If that 
should be the case, if he should have such 
language applied to him, all the reply he 
would condescend to make to it would be 
this—that no man was more unwilling 
than he was to interfere with the exercise 
of any such prerogative. He imagined, 
however, that this prerogative of the Crown 
was always exercised by the advice and on 
the responsibility of the Ministers of the 
Crown. And as it appeared clear to him 
that in the exercise of this prerogative in- 
justice had been done to old and merito- 
rious officers, who deserved more than the 
hon. and gallant Officer the gratitude of 
their sovereign and their country, it was 
no sufficient answer to give him, that in 
this kingdom the Crown was the sole foun- 
tain of honours and rewards. He had no 
need, he was sure, to enter at that time of 
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day into a detail of the regulations laid 
down for the governance of the Order of 
the Bath. It was notorious, that on the 
occasion of the order being extended at the 
close of the last war, a regulation was laid 
down, that no one should be entitled to 
receive the first class of its honours who 
had not previously received the second ; 
and though some imagined that there was 
equally a regulation that no one should re- 
ceive the second class who had not pre- 
viously received the third class of its ho- 
nours, he deemed it only right to inform 
the House that no such regulation was in 
existence among its statutes. Yet such had 
been the invariable practice in all cases, 
except in the peculiar circumstance of an 
officer commanding a brigade at Waterloo, 
or in the case of the second class being con- 
ferred on an officer of high rank, to whom 
the gift of the third class of the Bath 
would appear an insufficient reward. But 
on this occasion Ministers, in the advice 
which they had given to their Sovereign, 
had grossly neglected the claims of several 
old meritorious officers. There were at 
present seventy or eighty general officers 
having only the third class of the Order of 
the Bath. There was also a large number 
of officers, of rank superior to that of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster, 
who had also received the third class only ; 
and yet to all these hon. and gallant men 
had the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster been recklessly preferred. He 
would not pretend to detail their various 
services in different parts of the globe ; but 
he trusted, that he might be permitted to 
allude to two of those officers whose ser- 
vices more immediately recurred to his re- 
collection. One of them was the case of 
an officer who had commanded a brigade 
of cavalry for two years, and who actually 
commanded a brigade at the battle of 
Waterloo. The other officer to whom he 
referred was one who had served in an 
infantry regiment for twenty-seven years, 
who for seventeen years of that period had 
been in the actual command of an infantry 
regiment, and who had been wounded in 
that command in no less than five places. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, however, in ad- 
vising this mark of distinction to be con- 
ferred on the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster, feeling that what they had 
done was contrary to the practice of the 
British service, felt it necessary to advert 
to the high rank which the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer held in the armies of the 
Queen of Spain. Now, if the circum- 
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stance of the hon. and gallant Member's 
being a lieutenant-general in the Spanish 
army was a sufficient excuse for departing 
from the ordinary rules of the Order of 
the Bath, he should like to know why it 
was that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster had not been treated like 
any other foreign officer, and had been 
placed in that honorary and_ super- 
numerary class which was_ reserved 
for officers belonging to foreign countries. 
There was a precedent for such a step even 
in the service to which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster belonged—there 
was already one lieutenant-general in the 
army of the Queen of Spain enrolled among 
the honorary Commanders of the Bath; 
but that precedent had not been followed. 
The fact of the hon. and gallant Officer’s 
being a British subject, was considered suffi- 
cient to exclude him from the foreign class, 
in which another lieutenant-general of the 
Spanish army was enrolled, whilst the fact 
of his being a lieutenant-general in that 
service was considered sufficient to entitle 
him to a distinction to which he could not 
have aspired from his inferior rank in the 
British service. He was unwilling to pursue 
this subject further, and he assured the 
House that nothing but a strong sense of 
public duty and of the unmerited neglect with 
which several meritorious officers had been 
treated would have tempted him to allude 
to it at all. He could not refrain from 
expressing his regret that he had lived to 
see the time when, by the conduct of the 
Ministers of the Crown, military officers 
were taught to look for military rewards, 
not to their length of service in the field, 
or in foreign countries, not to their regu- 
larity of service with their regiments, but 
to the regularity of their service in the 
House of Commons, and to the regularity 
of their support to the Government of the 
day. He confessed that he entertained 
great objection to dwelling on this subject, 
but as he took no part in the discussion on 
a former occasion in reference to the services 
of the gallant Officer in Spain, and as the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, challenged the approbation of the 
House on the part of the Government for 
conferring this mark of distinction on the 
gallant Officer, a sense of duty compelled 
him to trouble the House with a few ob- 
servations on the subject. The noble Lord 
stated, that the conduct of Government, in 
this matter, was generally approved of. 
Where the noble Lord might have got his 
information from he knew not, but he never 
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recollected any subject on which there was 
such unanimity of feeling amongst all 
classes of society as on this, in disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the Government. 
He did not wish to speak disrespectfully of 
the services of the gallant Officer, but he 
could not refrain from censuring the Go- 
vernment for their conduct in this matter. 
He had never heard the subject alluded to 
in any society, whether friendly to her 
Majesty’s Ministers or opposed to them, 
but it had been followed by an expression 
of regret and indignation at the conduct of 
Government. 

Viscount Palmerston observed, that it 
was not to him matter of the least sur- 
prise, that the honour which had been so 
deservedly bestowed on his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend behind him should have been 
disapproved of in those societies which the 
noble Lord opposite was in the habit of fre- 
quenting ; entertaining, as the noble Lord 
did, peculiar sentiments as to the services 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had per- 
formed—it was to be expected, that as the 
noble Lord and his friends disapproved of 
the object of those services, and felt no sa- 
tisfaction at the result which they had 
produced—it was to be expected, that they 
should condemn the mark of approbation 
which had been bestowed on his hon. and 
gallant Friend as a recompense for those 
services. But the noble Lord must ex- 
cuse him if he could not accept either his 
opinion or the opinion of those friends 
whom he quoted as correct organs of pub- 
lic opinion upon this subject. The noble 
Lord was mistaken in his opinion as to the 
bearing of the statutes of the order upon 
this exercise of the royal prerogative. 
There was no part of the statutes of the 
Order of the Bath which required that any 
officer, in order to be appointed a member 
of the second class, should have previously 
been a member of the lowest class. [Lord 
Hotham: 1 said no such thing.] If the 
noble Lord had said no such thing, then 
that part of his criticism must fall to the 
ground. The noble Lord, therefore, had 
no fault to find with this exercise of the 
prerogative, as far as this point was con 
cerned. But the noble Lord said, that a 
great number of officers of longer service 
than his hon. and gallant Friend had been 
passed over, and that his hon. Friend had 
been preferred to them. Now, he would 
not enter into a discussion of the relative 
merits of individuals, because he was sure 
the House would feel that nothing could be 
more invidious than a discussion of that 
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sort; but he would beg leave to say, that 
the Order of the Bath was not intended to 
be given as a reward for length of service ; 
and when the noble Lord stated, that there 
were many officers in the army senior to his 
hon. Friend, he advanced no argument to 
show that the selection of his hon. Friend, 
in preference to officers of longer standing, 
was not proper and judicious. ‘The Order 
of the Bath was intended as a reward not 
for length of service, but for distinguished 
service, and he contended that his hon. and 
gallant Friend had performed distinguished 
services. The noble Lord said, that there 
were officers (he very properly did not men- 
tion names) who had commanded, in great 
actions, regiments and brigades, and that 
injustice was done to them by the preference 
given to his hon. and gallant Friend. Now, 
it was true that his hon. and gallant 
Friend hud commanded neither a regiment 
nor a brigade, but he had commanded an 
army, and until the noble Lord could show 
that any of the officers to whom he alluded 
had held for two years the separate and 
independent command of 10,000 or 12,000 
men, he would not succeed in proving that 
any undue preference had been given to 
his hon. and gallant Friend. He con- 
tended that in the selection that had been 
made no statute of the Order of the Bath 
had been infringed. ‘The noble Lord, he 
believed, said that a regulation had been 
made, or that a practice had been estab- 
lished, that no person should be appointed 
to the second class who did not hold rank 
as a general officer in the service. Now, 
there was no statute of the order to that 
effect. He was quite aware that at one 
period, this principle had been acted upon 
by Government, but there was no statute 
on the subject, and therefore there was no- 
thing to prevent Government from depart- 
ing from the practice, if it thought fit in 
any special case to do so. The noble Lord 
had asked why his hon. and gallant Friend 
had not been put in the supernumerary and 
honorary class of foreign officers. He an- 
swered, because his hon. Friend was not a 
foreigner, but a British subject, holding a 
commission in the British army ; and there- 
fore, although it was thought that the par- 
ticular circumstance of his holding the rank 
of general officer in a foreign service, by 
permission of his own sovereign, did entitle 
him to be made an exception to the rule, 
limiting the second class to persons hoid- 
ing that rank, yet it would have been an 
uct of great injustice to him to have on 
that account put him into the class of 
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foreign officers. He should only say, that 
the services which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had performed were known to the 
world. Upon these he rested the vin- 
dication of Government; and with re- 
spect to the miserable taunt of the noble 
Lord that this honour had been conferred 
upon his hon. and gallant Friend for ser- 
vices performed in that House, instead of 
being granted for services performed in the 
face of the enemy, he must say, that he did 
not congratulate the noble Lord upon that 
feeling which led him to think that any 
Government could he so forgetful of the 
duty which they owed to the country as to 
make such a use of military honours. 

Sir G. De Lacy Evans said, he would 
only trouble the House very briefly. He 
had stated before, in reference to this sub- 
ject, that he thought it would be a very 
useful and salutary measure, if the same 
rule were adopted with respect to the Order 
of the Bath which was acted upon in the 
case of certain appointments made in the 
navy—if a statement of the services of the 
individuals who received that distinction 
were inserted in the army estimates. Each 
of those cases might then be discussed by 
the House, if the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative should be deemed to be a subject 
fit to engage the attention of the House. 
Should the House so judge it proper, a dis- 
cussion of the services of the persons 
honoured by this mark of royal approbation 
would be very fair and beneficial. But 
he held it only one of the many acts of 
injustice done towards him, part of the per- 
secution he had to undergo, to fix upon his 
particular service, or want of service, with- 
out any comparison with that of others. 
It would be highly invidious and improper 
in him to enter on an examination of the 
services of the officers who had received 
this distinction, but he invited, he challenged 
a comparison; he was ready to consent 
that his services should be put upon the 
same paper with those of any of those 
officers. He repeated, he should ke ex- 
tremely glad of it; but these remarks 
seemed to him to be almost superfluous - 
upon the eve of a long discussion which 
had reference to this very topic. The 
noble Lord's zeal, however, was so ardent 
that he seemed to wish to anticipate it. 
To-morrow night, he supposed, it would 
be discussed whether or not any services on 
his humble part had been performed recently 
or not. He was not at all surprised that 
the noble Lord opposite questioned the 
propriety of conferring on him the honour 
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which he valued so highly, because many 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were 
so displeased on this occasion, would have 
consigned him not long since to the tender 
mercy of the Durango decree. With re- 
gard to the small malice which these indi- 
viduals exhibited — 

The Speaker reminded the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, that it was improper to use a 
term imputing motives of this kind to any 
hon. Member. 

Sir G. de Lacy Evans had not the least 
wish to use any expression which might be 
considered improper. He, therefore, re- 
tracted it, since he was directed by the 
chair to alter the word, though he was 
quite attare of the nature of the feelings 
evinced on the other side. He could assure 
hon. Members opposite that he had not the 
least objection to a continuance of that 
feeling, provided it were as abortive as in 
the present instance, because it rather 
enhanced the honour conferred upon ‘him 
than depreciated it. 

Lord Hotham wished to say, that the 
hon. and gallant Officer was mistaken in 
supposing that he had introduced this sub- 
ject with any reference to the approaching 
discussion of to-morrow. He could only 
answer, as the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Home Department knew, that but 
for an accidental circumstance, to which it 
was not necessary now to allude, he should 
have made this statement on the night on 
which the army estimates were brought on. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the resolution that a vote of 
1,310,474/., for the charge of Chelsea and 
Kilmainham hospitals, be agreed to. 

Mr. Shaw inquired whether it was the 
intention of Government to continue Kil- 
mainham Hospital on its former footing ? 
The staff of the hospital, he observed, was 
maintained on a very liberal scale, while 
the number of pensioners was very trifling. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that Government 
would suppress the hospital altogether. 
The evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House clearly proved, that the de- 
tails of its management was nothing but a 
series of jobs. 

Sir H. Vivian said, that during the 
period when he commanded the forces in 
Ireland, the system on which the affairs of 
the hospital were managed had been greatly 
improved. He would do his utmost to 
eradicate any abuses that might still 
remain, but he would always advocate the 
maintenance of the establishment itself, asa 
retreat for Irish soldiers. Great discontent, 
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he believed, would result from its suppres- 
sion. The Irish soldier was attached to his 
native soil, and was much more grateful for 
permission to reside in his own country, 
afier the cessation of his toils, than he 
would be if obliged to come to Chelsea. 

Viscount Howick said, that when he 
succeeded to the office of Secretary-at-War, 
he found regulations restricting the admis- 
sion of pensioners into Kilmainham already 
framed. These had not since been rescinded, 
but the subject was now under consideration, 
and he was prepared to remove them 
whenever due security should be offered to 
him, that the reasons which had induced 
his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Coventry, when Secretary at, War, to pro- 
hibit the admission of pensioners into that 
establishment should not again recur. In 
1834, persons under thirty were found in 
the hospital, whose services of course could 
have been of no long duration, while several 
others had served only in the yeomanry. 
He would not now discuss the question, 
whether it were necessary to maintain two 
hospitals of this kind in the kingdom or not, 
but if Kilmainham were to be preserved, 
its inmates ought to be soldicrs whose 
services had been long and meritorious. He 
had proposed to the general commanding. 
in-chief, that the hospital should be opened 
under certain conditions, but he could not 
consent to that measure, unless he had full 
security that all who sought admission had 
good and valid claims. 

Vote agreed to. 

The remaining items of the report were 
also agreed to. 


Parliament. 


Houses oF ParitaMent.] Sir F, 
Trench then rose, to bring under the con- 
sideration of the House an alteration in the 
position of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, which, he contended, without any 
important derangement of the general plan, 
would very much contribute to the comfort 
and health of the Members of both Houses. 
He said that he should occupy a few 
moments in stating his views, the more 
especially as the House was now so thinly 
attended. The simple question which hon. 
Members would, in effect, have to consi¢er 
was, whether they would choose an artifcial 
ventilation of the House, in preference to 
a natural ventilation. The former would, 
according to the plan which was already 
proposed, be necessarily adopted, while if 
they should give their assent to the propo- 
sition which he should have to make, they 
would select the latter, which appeared to 
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him to be the more reasonable. The hon. 
Member then proceeded to describe mi- 
nutely the alteration which he proposed 
should be made in the positions of the two 
Houses of Parliament, his principal object 
being to secure the Houses a position by 
which a free ventilation might be secured 
on all sides, a consideration which he con- 
tended was most important, but which 
would not be secured by the plan which 
had been adopted, by which lofty buildings 
would be placed on each side of the Houses, 
which would exclude the free current of 
air. Having made his proposition, he 
begged to leave it in the hands of the 
House and of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. If he should hereafter feel it 
desirable or necessary to move for the re- 
appointment of the Committee to consider 
the subject, he should do so, desiring most 
anxiously that his name should, among 
others, be omitted. His object was—and 
he could not too strongly impress it on the 
House—to use the present Houses as 
houses of experiment, in order that the 
expense of improvements in the new 
Houses might be avoided, for if a new 
system of ventilation should be introduced 
which should be found unsuccessful, great 
expense must necessarily be incurred in 
order to remedy the defect and to secure a 
better plan. However good and useful a 
system of artificial ventilation might appear, 
and however ingenious it might be, he still 
was clearly of opinion, that the natural 
atmosphere was preferable to any artificial 
means of ventilation that could be produced. 
If the new House of Commons were placed 
between two buildings, the one 100 feet in 
height, and the other 90 feet, it was impos- 
sible that it should be healthy; and it 
would, in fact, be quite immaterial, so far 
as the ventilation was concerned, whether 
the House carried on its proceedings in a 
cellar under ground. He should leave the 
subject in the hands of the House, reserving 
to himself, if he should see fit, the right 
of moving for the re-appointment of the 
Committee.—Subject dropped. 


Private Bius.] Mr. C. Poulett 
Thomson moved, that a resolution to the 
effect that the names of Members ordered 
to bring in private bills should be printed 
on the back of such bills. The motion 
was one of considerable importance as 
regarded the convenience of the House, 
and one, therefore, to which he thought 
the House would have no objection to give 
its consent. 
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Mr. Wakley said, that he entirely con- 
curred in the propriety of the motion, but 
he wished that the right hon. Gentleman 
had gone farther, and had applied it to the 
regulation of the course adopted in bring- 
ing in private bills. At present Com- 
mittees were appointed, no doubt with the 
strictest impartiality, whose duty it was, to 
investigate private bills ; but by the course 
pursued in reference to the bringing in of 
those bills the course of proceeding of the 
Committees was changed. The practice 
was, for some person who desired to doa 
little job, and to carry the bill through the 
House, to fix upon some hon. Member 
to propose it, and to carry it through its 
stages. Now, this hon. Member was 
always selected as a member of the Com- 
mittee, and was then usually appointed 
Chairman. In the course of his experience 
he had become acquainted with the extent 
of the power exercised by the Chairman 
of such Committees, and he well knew the 
advantages which they were able to gain. 
If the Chairman should find any particular 
member adverse to his plans, an adjourn- 
ment was the consequence, and this was 
continued from time to time until the hon. 
Member was absent from town, or was 
compelled to be absent from his place, and 
then the bill was carried through. Now, 
such a system as this ought not to continue, 
and he hoped, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would enlarge his motion, 
by adding to it, that no other person 
besides those who were nominated at the 
beginning of the Session by the Speaker 
— sit on the Committees on private 

ills. 

Mr. Brotherton thought, that the sub- 
ject-matter of the complaint of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury did not apply to the 
present motion. The motion had refer- 
ence tothe hon. Member by whom a bill 
was brought in, while the suggestion of 
the hon. Member would only apply to the 
hon. Member who moved its second read- 
ing. 

Afr. Hume said, that the hon. Member 
for Salford had precisely pointed out the 
objection of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
He did not see any reason why the person 
bringing in the bill should be selected to 
sit on the Committee. By this course 
being always adopted, it was in the power 
of the agent for the bill to select whom he 
pleased to sit on the Committee. 

Mr. C. Poulett Thomson said, that he 
must agree with the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford, that the question suggested by the 
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hon. Member for Finsbury did not apply. 
His motion stood apart from any other ; 
but, at the same time, he was willing to 
admit, that the suggestion of the hon. 
Member was one of importance. It should 
be made the subject of a substantive mo- 
tion, however. He should be glad that it 
should be adopted as a rule of the House, 
for he had experienced the convenience 
proceeding from the adoption of the old 
custom recently, in being put on a Com. 
mittee on a private bill, which he had been 
compelled to introduce on public grounds. 

Mr. Wakley begged to assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that his observations ap- 
plied to no individual Member of the 
House, but to the principle generally. If 
the motion should be pressed he certainly 
should not oppose it, but he regretted that 
the reform of such matters should be 
effected piecemeal. 

The Speaker said, that there was no 
doubt that the system, if it were always 
adopted, was extremely inconvenient, but 
it was a practice which was not neces- 
sarily followed. Various expedients had 
been tried with a view to correct the 
inconvenience arising from it, but they 
had,‘as yet, been unsuccessful. 

Motion agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, March 27, 1838. 


Minures.] Bill. Read a third time :—Separatists’ Relief. 
Petitions presented. By the Bishop of HEREFORD, from 
several Congregations in Hereford, by Lord Dacre, from 
two parishes in Carnarvonshire, by the Duke of SuTHER- 
LAND, from Stoke-upon-Trent, Cheadle, and from West 
Cowes, by the Bishop of Custer, from Congregations 
iu Chester, Salford, and other places, by the Marquess of 
Sx1@0, from places in the county of Norfolk, and from 
the Committee of the London Anti-Slavery Society, by 


Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from several places in Lincolnshire, { 


Durham, York, Nottinghamshire, and Sheffield, for the 
abolition of Negro Apprenticeship.—By the Earl of 
Ripon, from a parish in the county of Down, against the 
Government system of Education in Ireland.—By Earl 
Sranuoprs, from Hull and Titchfield, against the New 
Poor-lawe 


Catno.tic Oatnus—Tue Bisnop or 
Matta.] The Bishop of Exeter said, 
that before proceeding to address the 
House on the subject of which he had 
given notice, he should first beg leave to 
present a petition. It was very short, and 
signed by between 3,000 and 4,000 per- 
sons of great respectability, all of whom 
gave their address, It was the ‘“ humble 
petition of the undersigned inhabitants of 
the town of Liverpool,” who, seeing that 
the condition on which the Act of 1829 
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had been granted, had not been observed 
so as to give security to the Protestant 
Establishment, prayed that that Act might 
be repealed, and that the Legislature might 
be made essentially Protestant, as it was 
before. He would at present move, that 
this petition lie on the table; and before 
peters with the subject upon which 

e had given notice for this oe he 
would first, with the permission of the 
House, express his thanks to the noble 
Lord, the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, for the entire candour, courtesy, and 
even kindness, with which he had assisted 
him (the Bishop of Exeter) in his inqui 
upon this subject. Nothing could excee 
that candour and kindness, and he re- 
turned his thanks to the noble Lord for 
the indulgence which he had shown him. 
Their Lordships would recollect, that in 
the year 1835, his late Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought it desirable to establish a 
Council of Government in the island of 
Malta, and among the individuals whom 
they selected to compose that council, was 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Malta. 
He understood, that upon an intimation 
being made to the right rev. Prelate of 
that appointment, and a copy of the oath 
of office being shown him, that right rev. 
Person expressed his inability to compl 
immediately with the conditions require 
of him, and requested time to communi- 
cate with the Cardinal Secretary of State 
at Rome, ig order that he might be made 
acquainted with the sentiments of his 
Holiness on the subject. This took place 
in 1835; but, notwithstanding the urgent 
requests repeatedly made of the Bishop 
of Malta, no answer was transmitted till 
May, 1836. 

A noble Lord remarked, that the right 
rev. Prelate was guilty of an irregularity 
in speaking from the table. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, that he be- 
lieved he was perfectly regular; but if 
their Lordships were of opinion that he was 
out of order, he would, of course, bow to 
their decision. 

The Duke of Richmond remarked, that 
he entertained no objection to the right 
rev. Prelate’s speaking from the table, but 
the practice of their Lordships’ House was, 
that a Peer should not speak from any 
place but where he could vote, and a 
bishop could only vote from the Bishops’ 
bench. He appealed to his noble Friend 
who was now sitting on the Woolsack 
next to the noble and learned Lord who 
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presided, whether he was not perfectly 
correct in stating such to be the practice. 

Lord Holland, who left the Woolsack 
to speak from the Treasury bench, said, 
that there was no doubt that the rule of 
the House was, that noble Lords should 
speak from that part of the House in 
which they voted, but that rule had never 
been strictly observed ; and if it were to 
be enforced, he himself ought not to be 
speaking from the place in which he stood, 
but from his own seat on the Baron’s 
bench. He must say, however, that if the 
rule were to be strictly enforced, it would 
lead to much more inconvenience than 
resulted from a right rev. Prelate’s speak- 
ing at the table when he had papers to 
read. 

The Bishop of Exeter resumed. He 
believed he was saying, that the Bishop of 
Malta transmitted a copy of the oath to 
Rome in 1835, but that no letter reached 
him in answer till May, 1836, when a 
communication arrived, stating that his 
Holiness considered that the oath was not 
approveable, and that it had never been 
approved of by him. This oath, he would 
remind their Lordships, was that which 
was contained in the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, and which was the qualifica- 
tion for office of the Roman Catholics of 
this country, whether as magistrates or as 
members of either House of Parliament. 
When the fact of the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Malta having refused to take 
this oath came to his knowledge in the 
course of the discussion upon this subject 
which took place some weeks ago, he ap- 
plied to the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, for information, 
which he had been so obliging as to afford, 
and he understood the noble Lord did not 
mean to oppose the motion which he in- 
tended to make for the papers designated 
in the notice which he had given. He 
must say, that this fact did appear to him 
to be of very great importance, for he 
need not repeat to their Lordships what 
was said by the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, that the great, and indeed the 
only security, which they could offer, was 
their oath. When, therefore, he found 
that the highest authority in that church, 
one which was considered by every mem- 
ber of that communion as binding in all 
questions of faith and morals, had pro- 
nounced a disapproval of the oath pre- 
scribed by the Act of 1829, it seemed to 
him that the security on which the people 
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of this country had so long relied, was 


perfectly baseless. With this feeling he 
had thought it necessary to bring the cir- 
cumstance under the notice of their Lord- 
ships, and therefore he had determined to 
move for the papers which formed the 
subject of his notice this evening. It was 
not his intention to go over the ground 
which he had troubled their Lordships by 
traversing three weeks ago, as far as re- 
lated ta the conduct of the laity of the 
Romish communion. He meant to confine 
himself on this occasion to the doctrines 
inculcated by the Roman Catholic clergy 
and prelates with reference to the obliga- 
tion of the oath taken by the members of 
that church. It would be proper that he 
should remind their Lordships what was 
the origin of that oath. In the year 1792, 
a declaration was put forth by the Roman 
Catholics of Dublin, in which they pressed 
for the grant of the elective franchise, 
promising that they would not exercise 
that franchise against the Protestant Go- 
vernment, or to weaken or disturb the in- 
terests of the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land. In consequence, his late Majesty, 
George the 3rd, was pleased in the fol- 
lowing year, as he believed in the speech 
from the throne, to call upon Parliament 
to consider whether they could not give 
the relief which was prayed for by their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. He need 
not state, that this gave unbounded grati- 
fication to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. The Roman Catholic archbishops 
and bishops who happened at that time to 
be in Dublin, immediately sent forth a 
charge, calling on the people of that 
country to receive with gratitude this un- 
precedented proof of the kindness of their 
Sovereign. Dr. Troy, at that time the 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Dublin, to 
whom Dr. Murray was subsequently ap- 
pointed coadjutor, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, 1793, addressed a pastoral letter of 
instruction to the Roman Catholics re- 
siding within his diocese. In the course 
of this pastoral, it was stated, that ina 
declaration made by the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics on the 17th of March, 1792, they 
had engaged “‘ not to exercise the elec~ 
tive franchise” (if it were conceded to 
them) ‘‘ to disturb and weaken the es- 
tablishment of the Protestant religion or 
Protestant government of that country,” 
page 100. In referring to this document, 
Dr. Troy emphatically stated, that ‘ their 
principles are consistent with the declara- 
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tion lately made by them.” ‘“ They (he 
added, speaking of the Catholics of Ire- 
land), said, we will not disturb and weaker 
the establishment of the Protestant reli- 
gion or Protestant government of that 
country. (page 100). The Catholics of 
Ireland will not disturb and weaken the 
Protestant Church Establishment, nor in- 
vade the property, honours, and privileges 
of the Protestant clergy, confirmed to 
them by statute law, neither will they dis- 
turb and weaken the Protestant Govern- 
ment.” On the 22d of March, in the 
same year, while Dr. Troy was watching 
the progress of the bill, he published an- 
other edition of this Pastoral Instruction, 
and in a supplement to it, he thus noticed 
the bill, which had then passed both 
Houses of Parliament, granting the elec- 
tive franchise, and embodying in the oath 
required as a qualification the very words 
of the declaration, sanctioned thus so- 
lemnly by Dr. Troy : 


“T sincerely unite with my Catholic brethren 
in their effusions of loyalty and gratitude to 
our beloved Sovereign, and both Houses of 
Parliament, for the recent proof of their wis- 
dom, justice, and liberality exhibited in the 
Bill for our relief which has just been sanc- 
tioned by the Lords and Commons. May the 
united efforts of all Irishmen be henceforward 
directed to the preservation of tranquillity, 
and promotion of the general advantage and 
prosperity of their country. May ithe con- 
duct of Catholics, in particular, be ever, as 
it has hitherto been, conformable to their 
principles, and prove that the confidence re- 
posed in them by an enlightened Legislature 
is not misplaced.” 


Dr. Troy also gave an exhortation that 
a mass should be celebrated. In ad- 
dressing the clergy of his archdiocese, he 
said — 


“ Dear brethren—We hasten to announce 
the riches of God’s goodness displayed in a 
recent Act of the Legislature, restoring the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to a considerable 
share in the Constitution of their country. 
Rejoice, then, dear brethren, in the Lord. 
Again, we say, rejoice. Pour forth your thanks- 
giving to the King of kings, to our beloved 
Monarch, to the Lords and Commons, and to 
all who have concurred with them in procur- 
ing our relief. We conjure you, most ear- 
nestly, to manifest your gratitude to Heaven, 
and to our earthly rulers, by the exact dis- 
charge of your obligations as,Christians and 
subjects.” 


Now, among these obligations had been 
in an especial manner included by him- 
self, as had been seen, the engagement 
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not to exercise the elective franchise to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant church 
establishment, nor invade the property, 
honours, and privileges of the Protestant 
clergy. The obligations of the oath had 
been faithfully observed for more than 
thirty years, and it was not till the year 
1831 that any attempt was made to evade 
them. Nay, more than that; in the year 
1830, there was a meeting of the Roman 
Catholic archbishops and bishops of Ire- 
land, in which they disclaimed all inten- 
tion of uniting with the laity for the pur- 
pose of exciting the people in the attain- 
ment of political objects, and called on 
their clergy to do the same. He need 
not state to their Lordships, that this 
injunction was not observed by all, but 
many did comply with it. He was bound 
to say, that up to 1834, Dr. Murray, and 
he believed nearly all the Roman Catholic 
prelates, did abstain from anything like 
union with the laity, in urging on the 
violent measures which were then in agi- 
tation. This was in the summer of 1834, 
but a very few months afterwards the 
scene was unhappily changed. Their 
Lordships would have a perfect recollec- 
tion of what took place in the latter part 
of that year. A change of ministry oc- 
curred, and the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic prelates changed also. Accord. 
ingly, at the general election of 1834-5, 
the Roman Catholic bishops, at least many 
of them, not only joined the laity in 
exciting the people of Ireland, but urged 
their clergy in every way, to impress upon 
their flocks the duty of supporting the 
popular candidates; and, what was worst 
of all, they put the obligation upon the 
ground of religious duty. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ferns and Loughlin, 
so called, Dr. Nolan, thus addressed his 
clergy in a circular letter, dated the 7th 
of January, 1835 :— 


“ Braganza House, Carlow, Jan. 7, 1835. 

“ Dear Rev. Sir—Having been consulted 
by some of our clergy on the expediency of 
our taking a part in the present elections. I 
deem it necessary to address my answer gene- 
rally to the priests, of at least this part of the 
diocese. My wish, as it is the express wish 
of all the Catholics in Ireland, is, that we. 
should, if it were possible, keep aloof from 
all interference in political concerns. This, 
however, must be subject to the modification 
of circumstances; and I am decidedly of 
opinion, that the present critical and most im- 
portant juncture of public affairs, not only 
justifies, but imperatively calls for our most 
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active and energetic exertions, I will state 
my reasons briefly. The best and dearest 
interests, religious as well as political, are at 
stake. A new Administration has been called 
into power, avowedly for the purpose of sup- 
porting the temporalities of the Church by law 
established, and the principles of the Tory, 
anti-reforming, or Conservative party in Eng- 
land and Ireland. © * a 

“The present general election, then, is the 
most important that perhaps ever occurred in 
this country, for on its results depend the fu- 
ture improvement, peace, and prosperity of 
Ireland, or the perpetual continuance of the 
poverty, misery, and degradation of her people. 
Shall we then stand by as idle spectators of 
sO momentous a contest? We are so com- 
pletely identified with our people in all their 
interests, and in all their suffering, I answer 
emphatically, no. The people stand in need 
of our assistance in this emergency, and we 
owe to them our most zealous co-operation in 
an object so evidently good as their peaceful 
and legal endeavours to free themselves from 
the thraldom of Conservative oppression, and 
the crying grievance of an unjust and san- 
guinary tithe system. We are bound to give 
them our assistance, by instruction, advice, 
exhortation ; and it is necessary to explain to 
the electors the real nature of the question 
which they are now called upon to determine 
by their votes. The question before the elec- 
tors now is, not whether this or that candidate 
be a man of wealth or limited fortune, a man 
of amiable manners and private worth, or a 
haughty aristocrat and bad landlord ; a man 
of mental powers and literary acquirements, 
ora half-educated squire ; but simply this— 
will they, by their votes, do all in their power 
to support an Administration which is deter 
mined to check the progress of salutary im- 
provement to all the civil institutions of the 
empire—to uphold and perpetuate in Ire- 
land the enormous abuses of a Church Esta- 
blishment, from which the people never re- 
ceived aught but evil—to place the education 
of our youth in the hands of proselytising 
fanatics, and to deliver the Catholic popula- 
tion again to the domination of the old 
ascendancy faction? * - 

“ Will they give their support to such a 
Ministry, their sanction to such principles, 
their approbation to such proceedings? Can 
any honest, independent, conscientious free- 
holder, particularly can any Catholic frees 
holder, who desires to see the reign of jus- 
tice, charity, and peace in his native land, 
do so?” 


The Church Establishment thus spoken 


‘of by the Bishop, was the very establish- 


ment which that individual, and all the rest 
had sworn to do nothing to disturb. The 
document then proceeded to advise a 
peculiar and wary course. 


“ After having explained to the freeholders 
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of your parish the real state of the question on 
which they have solemnly to decide, your 
duty, Sir, is to instruct them in the conscien- 
tious obligations of electors, for they are not 
to understand that the elective privilege is 
intended, by the laws, as a matter of traffic, 
to be disposed of for private emolument or 
favour, but a sacred trust, confided to them 
for the public good, and therefore to be exer- 
cised for the public good, with strict adherence 
to integrity, and according to the pure dictates 
of conscience. Their attention is to be most 
particularly directed to the nature and obli- 
gation of the oaths which are to be adminis- 
tered to them—the oath of qualification, and 
the oath against bribery.” 


Now neither he nor any of their Lord- 
ships would be disposed to say one word 
against the fitness of giving proper in- 
structions in such cases; but it might be 
well, that their Lordships should be ac- 
quainted with the sort of instructions 
there alluded to. The object palpably 
was to render it necessary for those per- 
sons to consult their spiritual guides as to 
the selection of the candidates who would 
best promote the interests of the country. 
It was only necessary for that purpose to 
satisfy them, that that was a religious 
duty ; because he need not tell their Lord- 
ships that with Roman Catholics in all 
matters of religion, their duty must be 
learned from their priests. Being, there- 
fore, satisfied upon the first point, they 
had only to support the pretensions of 
such candidates as, in the presumption of 
the priests, would best promote the good 
of the country. A placard, headed, “‘ The 
sanctity of an oath,” had been put about 
by these priests, and had been produced 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Bribery, from the Report of 
which he had been reading by the chief 
constable of police. The placard ran 
thus :— 


“The doctrine of the Catholic Church 
teaches, that the elector is bound in conscience 
to support the candidate whom he disinterest- 
edly and dispassionately judges to be more 
worthy of trust, and who will more promote 
the public good; this is obvious, as the fran- 
chise is given, not for his own private advan 
tage, but for the good of the community. 

“Every oath ought to be taken in truth, 
justice and necessity. And any oath taken in 
order to commit a sinful act is a profanation 
of its sanctity. 

‘“ From these doctrines these consequences 
naturally follow— 

«© Any person who votes for the candidate 
whom he believes less worthy and less calcu- 
lated to advance the general good is guilty of 
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sin, because he commits an act of injustice 
against the public interest. 

“ Any person who swears, though his oath 
be true, in order to enable him to give such a 
sinful vote, adds to the act of injustice the 
crime of gross profanation, because he invokes 
the holy name of God for the purpose of vio- 
lating a moral duty, which violation is con- 
demned, or ought to be condemned, by his 
conscience. 

“ According to the terms of the bribery 
oath, it is obvious that any person having 
received, or had directly or indirectly any 
gift or reward, or any promise for any money, 
office, or employment, in order to give his 
vote at an election, cannot swear in truth ; 
and if he do swear he calls upon the holy name 
of God to bear testimony to a falsehood, and 
is guilty of the horrid crime of perjury. 

“Wo. Brennan, 

“ James CRANE, 

« Patrick Murpuy, 
“ Joun Furtonc, 
‘Francis Doyte, 
* Grorce CHAPMAN, 
** Parrick KELLY.” 


That placard was issued in 1835, and 
he need not remind their Lordships of the 
conduct of the priests during that election ; 
in how many counties had they interfered 
to compel the unhappy voters to vote at 
their direction by denouncing threats from 
the altar, as was abundantly proved before 
the Bribery Committee, and by threaten- 
ing them with every species of spiritual 
terror if they did not concur with the 
priests in the selection of candidates. A 
few months after that period the Bishop 
of Malta made his application to the 
court of Rome; and here was a circum- 
stance a little remarkable: the letter of the 
Bishop of Malta was received in February, 
1836. In the spring of that year Dr. 
Murray visited Rome, stayed there several 
months, and it was inconceivable that, 
having remained for so long a time, and 
having had frequent interviews with the 
Pope and Cardinals then, he had not been 
made acquainted with that application. 
He must have known that the Pope, in 
answer to that application, had said, that 
the oath was not approved of; and he 
must have known, that if the Pope had 
so declared of that oath, no Roman Ca- 
tholic would any longer consider it bind- 
ing on his conscience, because he must 
consult his spiritual superiors unless the 
matter were absolutely clear to his own 
mind; for he did not mean to contend, 
that if the sanctity of the oath were 
absolutely clear to the mind of the indivi- 
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dual then he must apply to the priests ; 
and if there existed in his mind the 
slightest doubt, even though that doubt 
were excited by the expression of the 
Pope’s opinion, he was bound to consult 
his spiritual superiors. Plainly, therefore, 
from that moment, no Roman Catholic 
would consider the oath binding on his 
conscience. Now, it was a remarkable 
thing that Dr. Murray, immediately on his 
return from that visit to Rome on the 4th 
of October, 1836, for the first time, having 
until then, distinctly and manfully op- 
posed the system of agitation in that 
country, gave in his adhesion to the 
General Association; and on the 5th pub- 
lished a pastoral letter to the clergy of 
his diocese, in which, after speaking of the 
Pope’s special regard for his dear children 
in Ireland, and commenting on some ob- 
servations which had been made upon 
himself by some Protestant clergymen, he 
made the following remarks :— 


“Tt was not God; it was an object of a 
more attractive devotion that inspired their 
zeal; the tithe—the blood-stained tithe—was 
thought to be in danger of suffering some di- 
minution for the purpose of effecting a more 
extensive good,” 


Then, for the first time, he called the 
tithes bloodstained; for, in the evidence 
which that same individual had given 
before their Lordships’ Committee, in 
1835, he had spoken with great respect 
of the right of the clergy to tithes. The 
peculiar words, too, which he then used— 
‘for the purpose of effecting a more 
extensive good,” appeared to have been 
suggested to the mind of Dr. Murray by 
one of the causes which tended to put an 
end to the obligation of oaths, In one of 
the class-books at Maynooth, under the 
head ‘ Theologia Moralis,” was the fol- 
lowing :— 

“¢< Baily Theod. Moral,’ v. 2, p. 119, re- 
counting the same reasons which prevent an 
oath from having any obligation, mentions as 
the 3rd the hindering of a greater good o 
posed to the thing promised by the oath. | 
Cause impedimentes obligationem juramenti. 3d. 
Causa est impeditio majoris boni oppositi ret per 
Jjuramentum promiss@,”’ 

There could be no doubt that that had 
suggested to the mind of Dr. Murray to 
say that tithes might be diminished for 
the purpose of effecting a more extensive 
good; and if that were the case, accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid down in the class- 
book which he had quoted, any Roman 
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Catholic would be at perfect liberty to 
use any means in his power to diminish 
tithes. His argument was supported also 
by a well-known fact with respect to an- 
other Catholic Bishop—(the Bishop of 
Ossory) who had violated a promise made 
to Major Bryan. That gentleman had 
given the following account of the trans- 
action :— 

‘** Reports having been most industriously 
circulated, in order to injure the Roman Ca- 
tholic Committee for the county and city of 
Kilkenny in the estimation of their Roman 
Catholic brethren, I feel myself called upon to 
lay the following statement before the public: 
—Qn the 17th of October last, the Committee 
met, and voted addresses to Lords Fingall 
and Grenville, and to Messrs. Grattan and 
Ponsonby. It was then thought advisable 
to apply to Dr. Lanigan, the titular Bishop of 
Ossory, for his signature. We, in conse. 
quence, sent him a deputation for that purpose, 
and adjourned until the 20th, in order to give 
him time to consider of the answer he might 
think proper to return, On the 20th we ac- 
cordingly again met, when the deputation re- 
ported to us, that the Bishop had promised to 
sign our addresses, What then must have 
been our astonishment to find, that on the 
22nd, he refused to fulfil his solemn promise 
given to our deputation? I cannot avoid say- 
ing, that the manner in which Dr. Lanigan 
has acted on this occasion, convinces me more 
than ever how very necessary it is, that the 
Crown should have a veto on the nomination 
of Irish Roman Catholic Bishops. 

‘* Grorce Bryan. 
** Chairman of the Roman Catholic committee 
for the city and county of Kilkenny. 

“ Jenkinstown, Nov. 4, 1808.” 


These circumstances had been published 
as a reproach to that bishop, who conse- 
quently wrote an answer, in which he 
thus proceeded to vindicate his sense of 
the sacredness of an oath -— 


*“*T am convinced that a serious, sincere, 
and voluntary promise, binds a man who makes 
it, under pain of sin, to fulfil it. But I am 
likewise convinced, that the obligation arising 
from a promise ceases in the following cases : 
1st. Ifa man promises a thing impossible ; 
for no one can be bound to do a thing impos- 
sible. 2d. Ifa man promises to do anything 
sinful or unlawful; for no promise, though 
confirmed by an oath, can bind a man to 
commit sin, 3d. When a person in whose fa- 
vour a promise is made releases the promiser 
from the promise he has made. 4th. When 
a man promises a thing pernicious or useless 
to the person in whose favour the promise is 
made. 5th. When, before the promise is ful- 
filled, the circumstances become so changed, 
that the person promising, had he foreseen 
these circumstances, would never have made 
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the promise. On this I rest my justification ; 
for had I foreseen or known, that my signing 
these addresses would produce such alarm and 
consternation, such dislike and disapprobation, 
as I afterwards found they would in the minds 
of the great majority of the Catholic Priests 
and laity in this city, I would by no means 
have consented to sign them. St. Thomas 
saith, ‘ That a man is not guilty of an untruth 
in such a case; because, when he promised, 
he intended to perform his promise. Nor is 
he unfaithful to his promise, because the cir- 
cumstances are changed.’ Thisis not only the 
opinion of St. Thomas, but is also the opinion 
of all the theologians and canonists I ever 


saw or read. 
*¢ James LANIGAN. 


“ Kilkenny, Nov. 8, 1808.” 


Then they had the authentative declara- 
tion of a Roman Catholic Bishop as to 
what he thought of the binding nature of 
the oath, viz., that it might cease to bind 
at all if the circumstances under which it 
was taken were to change. It was re- 
markable that the string of causes for put- 
ting an end to the binding nature of an 
oath was not taken from the class-books 
at Maynooth, but from a book of which 
their Lordships had heard much—it was 
taken from Dens. Here, then, they had 
an instance of the adoption, not only of 
the course of reasoning, but of the very 
words of that author. It was painful to 
him to make these remarks on the bishops 
and clergy of another communion; but 
it was a duty from which he would not 
shrink, for he felt it to be deeply important 
that their Lordships should see the real 
causes of the tremendous demoralization 
of that country; it was to the directions 
of the priesthood, and the mandates of the 
bishops, that they must refer that utter 
disregard of the sanctity of an oath, and 
the entire inattention to all that had been 
deemed sacred in life. He need not tell 
their Lordships what was the power of the 
priests—not merely in the confessions, 
but where they dogmatically announced 
the principles of morals by which the con- 
duct of the people was to be governed, 
He would tell their Lordships the differ- 
ence between the authority of the priest- 
hood of the Church of Rome and that of 
the Church of England. The laity of the 
Church of England might, if they pleased, 
in cases of doubt and difficulty, in which 
conflicting duties and difficulties arose, and 
upon which they could not satisfy their 
own consciences—they might, if they 
chose, have recourse to any of the clergy ; 
and probably many persons, in such a sie 
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tuation, would be glad to take the advice 
of their spiritual guide; but still they 
would be taught by that pastor, and 
they would know themselves, for they 
could never have heard anything of a con- 
trary tendency from that Church—they 
would then know themselves, and be 
taught by that pastor, that the responsi- 
bility was still their own; the pastor was 
ever ready to give all the advice that he 
could, and to instruct any one as far as 
he was able in the course which he ought 
to pursue; but, at the same time, the 
applicant knew that it was his own con- 
science—his own soul—that was in peril. 
Not so with the Church of Rome. The 
priesthood of that Church told its adhe- 
rents it was their duty in all cases of doubt, 
to consult their spiritual superiors, and to 
act on their directions; and that, if they 
did so act, they freed themselves from 
all responsibility. That responsibility 
then rested on the priesthood, and that 
responsibility they were ready to bear. 
That was the great difference in the au- 
thority of the priesthood of the two 
Churches. That that was so, he would 
prove from very authentic documents; 
and, Ist, he would call attention to the 
conclusion of one of the class-books at 
Maynooth, which was to be found in the 
evidence of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
before their Lordships’ Committee in 
1825; and as it was written in rather 
barbarous Latin, their Lordships would 
perhaps, pardon him for reading a trans- 
lation. Having referred to the unfortu- 
nate state of the Protestants in being re- 
sponsible for themselves at the day of 
judgment, the document proceeded :— 


“‘ But how different will be the lot of the 
Catholic, although (which be it far from him 
to believe) he may have fallen into error, by 
obeying the decrees of the church concerning 
doctrine. If the Supreme Judge questioned 
him on this subject, would he not confidently 
teply, ‘ Lord, if that be error, which we have 
followed, thou thyself hast deceived us by thy 
so-oft repeated precept to hear the Church as 
Thee, unless we would have our portion with 
the heathens? Thou thyself hast deceived us 
by thy Apostles, by the pastors and doctors 
whom thou hast appointed in thy Church for 
the perfecting of the Saints, and the edifying 
of thy body, who commanded us so to do. 
Thou thyself hast deceived us by thy Church, 
called by Paul the pillar and ground of truth ; 
for she has always exacted of her children an 
entire assent in heart and mind, menacing 
against rebels, in thy name, an everlasting 
anathema, Canscicus, alas} of our igno- 
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rance in divine things, and of the infirmity of 
human reason, how could we, in searching the 
Scriptures, rely upon ourselves, and despise so 
conspicuous an authority? We say with con- 
fidence, O Lord ! if that be error which we 
have followed, thou thyself hast deceived us, 
and we are excused.’ ” 


Then followed the application of the 
principle :— 

“ Withdrawing himself from all the preju- 
dices of birth, or education, or circumstances, 
let the reader imagine that he is summoned 
to appear to-morrow before the tribunal of 
God, and give a reason for his faith, and let 
him determine then what answer prudence 
would direct him to adopt—the answer of the 
Protestant or that of the Catholic.” 


He thought then, that what he had now 
said, made it apparent, that at present 
the Church of England was lett abso- 
lutely without any security, so far as the 
Roman Catholics were concerned; that 
there was nothing to prevent the employ- 
ment of powers which a too confiding Le- 
gislature had granted, to the utter de- 
struction of all the institutions which they 
had sworn to maintain. It was plain that 
at present not only was the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy and priesthood released 
from the obligation of oaths, but they 
were bound in conscience to attack and 
destroy, if they could, those very insti- 
tutions. All that, he said, was plain, 
from the evidence produced, and from the 
words of the individuals themselves; and 
then came the awful question—for an 
awful question it was—what was to be 
done? The petitioners, from whom he 
had had the honour to present a petition 
that night, called on their Lordships to 
repeal the Act of 1829. Was that the 
course which wisdom required them to 
pursue? He respected those individuals 
highly —he entertained the highest respect 
for their opinions—and if it were merely 
a question of what the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland merited, he should say, they 
were right in demanding the repeal of that 
measure; but that, he was bound to say, 
was not the only consideration. Would 
the Church in Ireland be really protected 
by such an Act? He said, “ Ireland,” 
because, thank God, in England they 
had nothing to apprehend from the Ro- 
man Catholics who had obtained seats in 
either House of Parliament; and it would 
be, in his mind, therefore, a violation of the 
cowpact with those noble Lords and hon. 
Gentlemen in this country who had faith- 
fully adhered ta their obligations—it would 
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be a breach of faith towards them to de- 
prive them of the benefit of a contract 
which they had faithfully observed. But 
it was not so in Ireland. There they saw 
that the priesthood had effectually la- 
boured to remove every sense of the sa- 
credness of an oath, and, therefore, as 
far as they were concerned, justice would 
sanction, if not demand the repeal of 
the statute, or the imposition of some 
more availing restraint. However, though 
justice might sanction the measure, would 
true wisdom demand it? He would 
frankly state that, as at present advised, 
he thought it would not; in the first 
place, because it was apparent that if 
Roman Catholics could no longer be 
elected as representatives of the Irish 
constituencies, and the same power was 
left in the hands of the priesthood, and 
the hierarchy, the only result would be 
to transfer the scandal of perjury from the 
Church of Rome to that of England; for 
the priesthood would find worthless men 
calling themselves Protestants, who 
would be ready in Parliament to do the 
bidding of the Priests who sent them there, 
and these men would sit in the places va- 
cated by the Roman Catholic Members. 
Thus nothing could be gained by the 
repeal of that law, but the transference of 
the scandal of perjury from the one Church 
to the other. In dealing with a Church 
which was disposed to set at nought all 
the obligations of an oath, it was neces- 
sary that some new test should be created ; 
it had been proved by experience two 
centuries ago, that no test could bind that 
Church which did not include the denial 
of some essential article of their faith; 
such a test had proved effectual until the 
year 1829; and such a test must be re- 
adopted if they intended to repeal the Act 
ofthat year. Again, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to exclude all the Roman 
Catholic constituencies from the power of 
voting, for if they did not do that, the 
step could only be productive of mischief, 
If they were not prepared to go all that 
length, they must look for some other 
means of checking the evil, What must 
that be? If they were again to impose 
some religious test, the feelings of reli- 
gious men of all denominations, would be 
enlisted against them ; because they would 
consider it harsh that men should be kept 
out of the enjoyment of civil rights in 
consequence of their conscientious belief 
in any doctrine. That was the principal 
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cause why, at length the measure of 1829 
was forced on Parliament; because a very 
large portion of really religious men thought 
it cruel for the sake of conscientiousscruples 
to exclude a large class of persons from civil 
privileges. He apprehended, too, that it 
would be found difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain a statute to that extent; and even 
if it could be obtained, he was very doubt- 
ful whether it would be desirable. Under 
those circumstances, and with that view of 
the case, he was not oneof those who 
thought an attempt should be made to 
exclude the Catholics by religious tests. 
But there was one obvious mode by which 
much good might be done to protect 
the Church of England in Ireland; and 
in what he was about to say, he could 
assure the House that he intended to con- 
vey no taunt, nor to speak in reference to 
things which had lately passed, or even 
in reference to what might be his own 
opinion upon the conduct of the present 
Government, but he was convinced that 
the only mode by which they could retard 
the mischiefs arising from that perjury, 
sanctified by the behests of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, was this, that the Go- 
vernment of this country should conscien- 
tiously, uniformly, manfully, do its duty, 
in protecting the Church of England in 
Ireland. That the Government had in- 
calculable opportunities and means could 
not be denied, and he need scarcely say 
that especial care should be taken with 
regard to all the appointments that were 
made, not merely in the church, but in 
every department of the State, that, even 
if they were not made on distinctly religi- 
ous considerations, still no one at least 
should be appointed who could for a 
moment be expected to use his power to 
the injury of the true religion of that 
country. That would be an effectual and 
powerful protection to the church, and 
would it be denied that that was the duty 
of the Government? He was sure that the 
noble Lord (Glenelg), who then alone, of 
all the Ministers sat on that bench, 
would be of opinion that it was the duty 
of the Government to protect the church 
by the most energetic and decisive means 
consistent with justice to all her Majesty’s 
subjects. But it was the duty of the 
Government on higher considerations. 
He need not remind their Lordships that 
the oath of the Roman Catholics was not 
the only security for the Protestant Church 
in that country, They had another oath, 
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which was binding in a quarter, in which 
they were perfectly sure, that the sanctity 
of an oath would be felt, acknowledged, 
and obeyed, most scrupulously and con- 
scientiously. They had the coronation 
oath; and that oath would soon be taken 
by the illustrious lady, who was now 
placed by Providence at the head of 
this kingdom; and that she should ever 
be induced to do anything in contra- 
vention of that oath was absolutely im- 
possible—it was not even to be thought of 
for an instant. They also had another 
oath, which ought to be a great security, 
and which he was confident, in the in- 
stance of the noble Lord who sat near 
him, would be a great security; he meant 
the oath taken by Privy Councillors, who 
were to advise her Majesty faithfully on 
all matters ; and was it possible, that they 
could advise a Sovereign, who was bound 
by the most solemn ties to maintain to the 
uttermost of her power, the Protestant re- 
ligion as by law established—was it pos. 
sible lor faithful councillors, to advise her 
Majesty knowingly, to do anything in con- 
tradiction to that oath? Could they ad- 
vise her to make a single appointment, 
which, whatever might be its object, had a 
manifest tendency to weaken the true re- 
ligion in Ireland? He was sure it was not 
necessary to remind the noble Baron of it, 
but he would say, that the necessity of at- 
tending strictly to the obligations of the 
oath of Privy Councillors, was incal- 
culably augmented by the state of cir- 
cumstances in Ireland; for if such were 
the state of demoralization in respect to 
the sanctity of oaths, that the Estab- 
lished Church was deprived of the security 
intended, was it not clear that it was the 
bounden duty of the Government to take 
every step in its power, consistently with 
a due regard to a consideration of justice, 
to all classes of the community, to take 
every step to secure the integrity of that 
Church? Feeling that to be the case, he 
believed that the Government would also 
feel it to be its duty, and if he had been 
fortunate enough to bring before them 
any facts which would place in a more 
clear light, the danger of the Estab- 
lished Church, that they would feel 
it to be their increased duty, to per- 
form all that the Church could de- 
mand for her protection and security : 
and he hoped that the papers for which he 
should now move, and the production of 
which would not, he believed, be opposed, 
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might be the means of drawing their atten- 
tion to the peculiar nature of that subject. 
The right rev. Prelate concluded by 
moving, that ‘“‘an humble address be 
presented to her Majesty, praying that she 
will be graciously mM to direct that 
there be laid on the table of the House a 
copy of any despatch from the Governor 
or acting Lieutenant-Governor of the 
island of Malta to his late Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, respecting the appointment of the 
Bishop of Malta to be a Member of the 
Council of Government of that island: 
and also of any despatch announcing the 
refusal of the said Bishop to take the oath 
required by law to be taken by him on the 
acceptance of such appointment, and his 
resignation of the same; together with 
any documents received from the said 
Bishop on occasion of such his refusal and 
resignation. 

Lord Glenelg only rose to confirm the 
right rev. Prelate’s anticipations that no 
opposition would be offered to his mo- 
tion. He did not think it necessary to 
enter into the controversial questions 
discussed by the right rev. Prelate, or 
on the extensive subjects of national 
importance to which he had called their 
Lordships’ attention. It was from no 
want of respect to the right rev. Pre- 
late that he declined to follow him through 
his speech on this occasion; but he would 
venture to suggest, that it was advisable to 
bring such great questions forward on 
some substantive motion, rather than to 
introduce them incidentally, when the 
House was not prepared for the subject. 
He could not but regret that such great 
questions, involving the repeal of laws 
which had created great excitement, should 
be thus discussed, because, after all, the 
right rev. Prelate had brought them to no 
particular conclusion, but had left them in 
a state of absolute despair. He hoped 
the right rev. Prelate would pardon him 
for saying that he did not concur with him 
in some points, although that was not the 
occasion to enter on the subject. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury concurred in 
the opinion that such discussions as the 
present were inexpedient; but he begged 
leave to say one word. He was fully and 
solemnly convinced that these cases which 
had been extracted from the class books 
did not at all apply to the present ques- 
tion; they never had been in any case 
applied as the right rev. Prelate had 
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applied them that night. With regard to 


the Bishop of Malta, it was the first time 
- that he had heard of any decision of the 
court of Rome in that case; but he 
supposed the right rev. Prelate stated it 
on good authority. He was not certainly 
surprised at the difficulty entertained by 
the Bishop of Malta, because that Bishop 
was not in circumstances to understand it 
—to know the anzmus and intention with 
which the oath had been imposed. For 
his own part, he was free to acknowledge 
that he disliked that oath; he disliked it 
because he was sure it was altogether 
unnecessary, because it served to perpe- 
tuate distinctions, because it constantly 
exposed persons to the most revolting 
aspersions in and out of Parliament; not, 
indeed, brought forward in the heat of 
debate, but after cool and calm consider- 
ation—in printed speeches and printed 
charges from some of the most dignified 
Members of that House—arraigning the 
conduct of the Catholic Members in what 
they considered to be the honourable dis- 
charge of their official duty. Thus were 
they held up to the contempt of their 
fellow-countrymen. He could not but 
think that it would be quite sufficient, 
under the circumstances, for the right rev. 
Prelate to be the keeper of his own con- 
science, and not to wish to keep the con- 
sciences of others. He did not wish to 
prolong the debate; but he begged leave 
again to protest against the application of 
these extracts from the thesis to the 
present subject. 

The Bishop of Exeter would only make 
one remark in reply to the observations of 
the noble Earl. He was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate if he had said anything which could 
have accounted for the misapprehension 
of the noble Earl. He had not made any 
charge of any breach of moral duty against 
the noble Earl, or any noble Lord who sat 
in that House. Over and over again he 
had proclaimed his entire confidence in 
their scrupulous observance of their obli- 
gations; and that night he had extended 
that opinion to the Roman Catholics of 
England generally—not universally—be- 
cause he believed there might be one or 
more, but certainly there were very few of 
whom he did not entertain that high 
opinion. Nothing could have been further 
from his intention than to have conveyed 
the impression produced on the mind of 
the noble Earl; and that noble Ea:l had 
certainly mistaken him. As to the subject 
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itself, he would only say, that he thought 
a more important one could not be brought 
before that House or the country. 

Motion agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SLAVERY ABO- 
tition Act.] Lord Glenelg moved that 
this Bill be read a third time. 

The Duke of Richmond wished to ask 
his noble Friend whether the papers which 
he had placed in his hand, had satisfied 
him of the existence of practices at the 
Cape of Good Hope to which he had called 
his attention on a former occasion, and 
he wished to ask his noble Friend whether 
he had made up his mind as to the 
course which he ought to pursue with 
respect to those facts to which he had 
called his attention ? 

Lord Glenelg had received no official 
intimation on the subject, and until he had 
had the papers kindly placed in his hands 
by his noble Friend, he was not aware of 
the existence of those evils. He would be 
glad if it was possible to place any check 
on those evils by the introduction of a 
clause into this Bill; but, in point of 
fact, the practices to which his noble 
Friend had called his attention were 
already punishable as felony by the exist- 
ing law, and he could conceive no more 
effectual check than that. However, he 
would willingly concur in any means that 
might be devised to check the practice 
referred to and punish its perpetrators, 

The Duke of Richmond suggested that 
a clause might be added to the present 
Bill, authorising the Governor in Council 
to call on the planters to find bail that 
they would account for the apprentices, 
and for what might have become of them 
at the period of the termination of their 
apprenticeship. 

Lord Glenelg would consider the propo- 
sition. He had no present objection to 
the course suggested. 

Bill read a third time. 


tstat tah arated 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1838. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. LusHInaTon, 
from Thomas Clarkson, by Sir G. StRICKLAND, General 
JoHNSON, Mr. BROTHERTON, Mr. PgasE, Mr. THORNLEY, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. AGLironBy, and Mr. Hopegs, from a 
number of places, and by Mr. C. WHITLEY DunpDAs, 
from St. Asaph, and Holywell, for the abolition of Negro 
Apprenticeship—By Sir R. Bateson, from Dealers in 
Linen in Antrim and Londonderry, for the protection of 
Irish Linen; and from places in Londonderry, against the 
Irish Poor-law Bill, and against the system of National 
Education in Ireland.—By Mr. Law Hopags, from the 
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of various parishes in Kent, in support of the New Poor- 
law.—By Colonel Cono.ty, from a place in Donegal, 
against the system of Education in Ireland.—By Mr. 
Brneuam Baring, from the Clergy of Stamford, against 
the Union of the Bishoprics of Sodor and Man.—By Mr. 
LxErRoy, from a place in the county of Down, for the 
re-establishment of the suppressed Irish Bishoprics. 
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which regulated the collection of Irish 
tithes. To that speech the House re- 
sponded, by assuring her Majesty, in an 
address to which we unanimously agreed, 


_ first, that ‘‘ we should deem it our duty to 
consult whether it might not be safe and 


(IrELanD).] Lord John Russell: I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 


with a view to the arrangement of the 


business of the House, to furnish me with | 


an answer to the question which | took 
the liberty of putting on Friday, as to 


wise to establish by law some well-regu- 
lated means of relief for the destitute of 
Ireland ;” secondly, that ‘* we were very 
sensible that the municipal Government 
of the cities and towns in Ireland called 


for better regulation ;” and thirdly, that 


whether it be the intention of the noble: 


Member for Lancashire, as on former oc- | 


casions, or whether it be the intention of | 


any other Member on the opposite side of the 
House, to move an instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the Irish Municipal Corporations 
Bill, authorising the total abolition of the 
Irish Municipal Corporations. 

Sir Robert Peel: Sir, as I. have been 
for some years past rather in the habit of 
administering than answering questions, 
the noble Lord will not be surprised that 
I am desirous, for a few moments, of 
assuming the position which is somewhat 
more familiar to me, that of putting a 
question to the noble Lord. 1 do not this 
merely for the purpose of taking a lesson 
from the more practical experience of the 
noble Lord in answering questions, but 
because the answer which the noble Lord 
may give to my question may be im- 
portant, and may enable me to give a more 
definite and satisfactory answer to the 
question which he has put to me, and to 
which I have promised to reply. The 
question which I wish to put to the noble 
Lord is, what course it is the intention of 
her Majesty’s Government to pursue with 
respect to the Irish Tithe Bill and the 
interest of the Irish Church? It is now 
considerably more than four months since 
the attention of Parliament was formally 
directed to this question. In the month 
of November last year, on the meeting of 
Parliament, her Majesty directed the at- 
tention of the House of Commons and of 
the House of Lords to three questions 
relating to the domestic policy of Ireland. 
First, to the expediency of making a pro- 
vision for the poor of Ireland, by means of 
a compulsory enactment of Poor-laws; 
secondly, to the necessity of effecting some 
reform in the municipal corporations of 
Ireland; and, thirdly, her Majesty ex- 
pressed a strong opinion, that it was very 
. desirable to make an alteration in the law 
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‘ we entirely agreed with her Majesty that 
the laws which governed the collection of 
the tithe composition in Ireland required 
revision and amendment.” We also as- 
sured her Majesty, that “‘ we were ¢eeply 
sensible of the importance of those 4ues- 
tions which her Majesty had committed to 
us, and of the necessity of treating them 
in that spirit of impartiality and justice 
which afforded the best hope of bringing 
them to a happy and useful termination.” 
Now, as more than four months have 
elapsed since that speech was delivered, 
and as it has been hitherto the uniform 
custom that her Majesty’s Ministers have 
not advised their Sovereign to introduce 
in the speech from the throne matters with 
respect to which their minds were not 
made up and the measures prepared, [ 
conclude I may assume that her Majesty’s 
Government have made up their minds 
with respect tothe tithe measure for Ire- 
land, and that when that address was 
voted they were determined at least as to 
what they would propose as the principle 
of the measure. I find entered on the 
journals of Parliament these resolutions, 
and they may be considered as still being 
in force. [** Question !”] 1 did not seek 
this. The position in which I am placed 
is rather an unusual one. I am endea- 
vouring to lay the foundation of an answer 
to the question of the noble Lord. I say 
I find these resolutions on the journals of 
the House :— 

“ That this House resolve itself into a Come 
mittee of the whole House to consider the 
Temporalities of the Church of Ireland.” __ 

“That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that any surplus which may remain, after fully 
providing for the spiritual instruction of the 
members of the Established Church in Ire- 
land, ought to be applied locally to the general 
education of all classes of Christians.” 

These resolutions were voted by a former 
House of Commons at the instance of the 
noble Lord, who now is the leader of the 
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House, and coupling them with the speech 
from the Throne, I think myself entitled, 
after the lapse of four months, to put this 
question to the noble Lord, whether it is 
his intention to bring forward any measure 
with respect to Irish tithes, and whether it 
will involve the principle contained in these 
resolutions? Having received an answer 
from the noble Lord, I will then proceed 
to the fulfilment of that duty, which, as I 
said before, is not very familiar to me, but 
which the answer of the noble Lord will 
certainly impose on me. 


Lord John Russell: The House will see 
that, as the right hon. Gentleman, in put- 
ting his question to me, has gone into 
some detail, it will be necessary for me to 
go to a greater length than would other- 
wise have been requisite in answering him ; 
but, to put myself within the rules of the 
House, I shall now move, that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee to take into 
consideration the question of Irish tithes 
on a certain day, to be hereafter named. 
The right hon. Gentleman has stated, that 
four months have elapsed, and that no 
measure has been brought forward with 

t to Irish tithes. It does appear to 
me that it is the better course; and the 
more I consider all that passed last year, 
the more I am confirmed in that opinion, 
that the House should give its attention, 
as much as possible, to certain measures 
that are brought forward ; that we should 
dispose of those measures in as short a time 
as we are able, in order to send them to 
the House of Lords, so that that branch of 
the Legislature may, from time to time, 
have them under its consideration; and 
that we should not be obliged to send to 
them all our measures at the same time, 
and thus subject them to the unpleasant 
necessity either of rejecting them, or of 
entertaining them when, according to their 
declarations, there is not sufficient time to 

ive them a separate and due consideration. 

n illustration of what I have stated, I beg 
to say, that the first measure recommended 
by her Majesty to the serious consideration 
of Parliament, viz., the Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Bill, has been seriously considered, 
not only on the second reading, but during 
ten _— that it has been in the Commit- 
tee. do not think, then, it can be said 
either that the recommendations made by 
her Majesty to this House have been neg- 
lected, or that it would have been wise to 
interrupt the progress of the Poor-law for 
Ireland by the introduction of any other. 





With respect to the question of Irish tithes, 
it stands in this very peculiar situation— 
that it has now been, during four years, 
under the consideration of Parliament. In 
the year 1834, a bill was sent from this 
House, and was rejected by the House of 
Lords. In the year 1835, a bill was sent 
from this House, and was so altered in its 
principal provisions, that it was not pro- 
ceeded with in the House of Lords. In 
the year 1836, a bill for the same purpose 
was framed, and having been curtailed of a 
great number of its provisions—more than 
half—by the House of Lords, this House 
rejected the amendments, and, in conse- 
quence, no legislative measure on the sub- 
ject was passed. In the year 1837, another 
measure was introduced, and, in an early 
stage of that bill, my noble Friend, the 
Member for North Lancashire (Lord Stan- 
ley), declared, that unless the House agreed 
with him in altering certain provisions of 
the bill, he would oppose it on the third 
reading. I considered that declaration as 
signifying, that those who took the same 
view he did of this measure in the House 
of Lords would be disposed to oppose and 
reject this bill. Now, Sir, I am quite 
ready to declare, that I do not think it 
wise, whether with reference to the inter- 
ests of legislation, or to the respect due to 
the different branches of the legislature, or 
to the interests of the parties concerned, of 
those who describe themselves, as the ex- 
clusive representatives of the Church of Ire- 
land, as well as of those who are the sup- 
porters of the measure, that this fruitless 
contest should be carried on by both 
Houses of Parliament. Therefore, it is 
the anxious wish of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in proposing a measure relative to 
tithes during the present year, to propose it 
on a ground altogether new. Whether that 
ground will be satisfactory or not, I can- 
not say, but I hope it may be considered 
worthy to form the basis of an adjustment, 
and prevent the ill-consequences of perpe- 
tuating the conflicting views entertained in 
this and in the other House of Parliament 
this exciting subject. I think, also, it is 
the duty of -her Majesty’s Government, in 
bringing forward the question again, after 
all that has taken place concerning it, 
that, as far as may be in their power, 
they should propose a comprehensive 
measure, and one which, if carried, 
will give that, without which I consider 
that no measure can be comprehensive and 
final, viz. : on the one hand, security to the 
Irish Church ; and on the other, satisfaction 
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to the people of Ireland. It is with these 
views I mean to give notice that on the 30th 
of April this question will be introduced 
to the House ; and I have also to state that 
the nature of the measure I have to propose 
is such, that it will not be possible to intro- 
duce it by the same kind of general reso- 
lution by which we introduced the measure 
of former years, but it will be necessary 
to take the sense of the House on vari- 
ous resolutions, as the groundwork of the 
measure. I think it, therefore, my 
duty to state what those resolutions 
will be ; I consider it my duty to state 
them, that the House may have a gene- 
ral view of the nature of the bill it is 
intended to propose. At the same time 
that I declare it to be the anxious wish of 
her Majesty’s Government to come to a 
settlement of this question, I must say, that 
I do conceive there is at present in Ireland, 
on the part of those, who, in former years 
have opposed its settlement, a great and 
growing anxiety to see it set at rest ; and I 
do think that it will be for the advantage 
not only of that party but of Parliament, 
and also of the people of Ireland, that the 
question should be finally disposed of. In 
addition to these few words, I have only 
further to say that I certainly have observed, 
since the beginning of the Session, that 
some petitions have been presented to this 
House which have stated that the clergy 
are satisfied with the existing state of 
things: but, on the other hand, meetings 
have been held at which a contrary feeling 
has been expressed. If there be a wish for 
a settlement I do not think it is impractica- 
ble ; but if, on the contrary, it is the opin- 
ion of the parties most interested that it 
would be better for the present law to be 
allowed to operate without any alteration, 
in that case, perhaps, Parliament will not 
consider it the duty of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to propose any measure for the 
permanent settlement of the whole ques- 
tion. I will now read the resolutions which I 
propose to move on the day that the question 
is brought forward. The noble Lord read 
the following resolutions :— 


Municipal Corporations 


“41, That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee, that Tithe Composition in Ireland should 
be commuted into a rent-charge at the rate of 
seven-tenths of their amount, to be charged on 
the owner of the first estate of inheritance, 

“2. That itis the opinion of this Committee, 
that on the expiration of existing interests, so 
much of such rent-charge as shall be payable 
in lieu of Ecclesiastical Tithe, should be pur- 
chased by the State, at the rate of sixteen 
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years’ purchase of the original Tithe Composi~ 
tion. 

“3. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ire- 
land should be empowered, with the consent 
of the Incumbents, to demand from the State 
the purchase at the same rate of any other 
portion of Ecclesiastical Tithe Composition or 
Rent Charge, not exceeding one-tenth of the 
whole amount in any one year. 

“4, That it is the opinion of thisCommittee, 
that until such Rent Charge shall be purchased 
or redeemed, the amount of Ecclesiastical 
Rent-Charge and Ministers’ Money, should be 
say the Incumbents from the Consolidated 

und. 

“5. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the arrangement of such payments, and 
the investment of the purchase monies paid by 
the State for Ecclesiastical Rent-Charge, 
should be intrusted to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for Ireland. 

“6, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the Rent-Charges for Ecclesiastical Tithe 
should be appropriated by law to certain local 
charges now defrayed out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and to Education; the surplus to form 
part of the Consolidated Fund. 

“7, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the Rent-Charges for Ecclesiastical Tithe 
and Ministers’ Money should be collected by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests for 
five years and until Parliament shall otherwise 
provide. 

“8, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that further provision should be made by law 
for the regulation of Ecclesiastical Duties, and 
the better distribution of Ecclesiastical Reve 
nues in Ireland. 

“9, That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that provision should be made for the revision 
of certain Tithe Compositions, where such 
Compositions operate with injustice. 

“$10. That itis the opinion of this Committee, 
that the Rent-Charges for Lay Tithe should be 
collected by the Tithe-owner, and facilities 
afforded for redemption upon mutual agree- 
ment between the parties.” 


and Tithes (Ireland ). 


I propose that these resolutions be printed, 
and, in conclusion, beg to give notice, that, 
on the 30th of April, | shall bring the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House. 

Sir R. Peel: Iwill, in the first place, 
thank the noble Lord for the frank decia- 
ration he has made of the intentions of 
her Majesty’s Government, and also for 
the proof he has afforded, that the question 
1 asked was the natural course for me to 
take, inasmuch as, without any previous 
concert with me, he was prepared to give 
me an answer to my question. The noble 


Lord has exempted me from the necessity 

of giving an answer to his question, yet, 

as far as in my power, I willdo so. The 
2U2 
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question he asked was, whether or no in 
moving that the House resolve itself into 
Committee on the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, the particular motion made in the 
two preceding years, that the Bill be sepa- 
rated, will be renewed. I will first ob- 
serve, that I think there might be some 
force in the noble Lord’s argument that it 
is desirable to proceed with one measure 
at a time, ‘if the noble Lord had steacily 
adhered to that principle: but he did not 
content himself with bringing forward the 
Poor Relief Bill fer Ireland; in bringing 
forward that measure he did not withhold 
his intentions with respect to the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill; on the contrary, 
it would be recollected that to resolve 
some doubts and relieve some anxiety on 
the part of his friends, he accompanied 
the Poor-law Bill with the measure re- 
specting the Municipal Corporations. On 
that ground, then, I think we have a right 
to claim to be placed on a similar footing 
as regards the measure relating to Irish 
tithes. Of course the noble Lord will not 
understand me to imply any opinion as to 
these resolutions by any observations that 
I may now make. I fully participate in 
that which was expressed by a noble 
Friend of mine in the other House at the 
close of the last Session. He said he 
wished it might be found possible for Par- 
liament to come to some final, satisfactory 
settlement of this question, There isa 
prospect of coming to a settlement, I 
trust, with respect to the Irish Poor-law 
Bill. I for one wish it may be possible to 
come to a settlement with respect to the 
Irish Corporations Bill, and the Bill re- 
lating to the Irish Church; but I feel 
myself bound to say, what indeed I always 
have said on this question, that security 
for the Irish Church must be an essential 
condition of any such settlement. This 
was the opinion I expressed on the third 
reading of the Municipal Corporations 
Bill. I trust the noble Lord will himself 
see that it is desirable the Committee cn 
the Irish Municipal Bill should be post- 
poned till the sense of the House has been 
pronounced on the resolutions. If he 
proposes togointo Committee on the Muni- 
cipal Bill previous to the sense of the 
House being pronounced on those reso- 
tions, the course I shall take will be. to 
move, not an instruction to the Commitiee 
for the separation of the Bill, as has been 
moved on former occasions, but that the 
Committee be postponed till after the 
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sense of the House shall have been taken 
on the resolutions. I trust that the noble 
Lord will feel that this is a distinct inti- 
mation on my part of the course I[ intend 
to pursue. With respect to these resolu- 
tions I mean to imply no opinion whatever ; 
and I beg that I may be considered as 
giving no pledge whatever with respect to 
the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill 
other than that general one, of an earnest 
desire to see that question settled, and 
that Irish subjects shall not be the con- 
stant themes of party conflicts. With 
respect to the matters of detail, such as 
the extent to which the principle shall be 
carried, the value that shall regulate the 
qualifications of the officers and what shall 
constitute the qualifications of the voters, 
on those questions I reserve myself. I am 
merely speaking as to the general principle 
which will actuate the course I shall 
pursue. 
Resolutions to be printed. 


Foreign Ponicy (Sparn).] Lord 
Eliot rose, in pursuance of his notice, to 
call the attention of the House to the Order 
in Council authorising the employment of 
the subjects of this realm in the service of 
her Catholic Majesty. In doing so, he 
should find it necessary to bring under 
their consideration the general policy pur- 
sued towards Spain by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He trusted that, in the dis- 
cussion into which he was about to enter, 
he shouid be able to discharge his own 
duty without either acrimony or violence, 
and that he should not use any expression 
which would betray a want of good feeling 
towards the members of her Majesty’s 
Government. Were he to be guilty of 
any such want of respect to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, he should display a great want of 
civility, as from that noble Lord he had 
himself received nothing but kindness and 
attention. On his return from Spain, that 
noble Lord was at the head of the Foreign 
Department of his late Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and was, therefore, from his situa- 
tion the judge of his conduct in the poli- 
tical mission which he had returned from 
discharging. The noble Lord had instantly 
signified to him his cordial approbation of 
the manner in which he had performed 
the duties of the mission intrusted to his 
care. He, therefore, hoped that he should 
say nothing which would be inconsistent 
with the kindness which he had received 
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from the noble Lord, whilst expressing his 
conviction that the policy of the noble 
Lord had not been advantageous either 
to Spain, which he wished to assist, or to 
England, with the foreign interests, of 
which he was specially intrusted. He was 
well aware of the difficulties of the task 
which he had undertaken—he was well 
aware of the ability with which this sub- 
ject had been discussed heretofore, both 
within the wails of Parliamest and by the 
public; but the House would recollect 
that it was not only bound to express its 
opinion on the past conduct, but also to 
consult on the future proceedings of her 
Majesty’s Government. The House had 
not hitherto been called upon for an 
opinion on the latter subject, and that 
circumstance must be his excuse for now 
bringing it specifically under considera- 
tion. He knew that he should be met 
in the outsct by the imputation, that he 
and the hon. Friends with whom he had 
the honour of acting were partisans of 
Don Carlos and abettors of despotism. 
He and his friends were not more justly 
liable to that imputation than the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were to the charge 
of being abettors of anarchy and mob 
law, and participators in the massacres 
which had taken place at Barcelona, 
Malaga, and Madrid. He could assure 
such Gentlemen as might be inclined 
to make that imputation against him, 
that, owing to his having been some 
time in Spain, and to his taking a deep 
interest in every thing which affected the 
prosperity of that country, no man was 
more anxious than he was to see a mild 
and temperate, but yet a strong, Govern- 
ment established in that country. He 
said a strong Government—for the evils 
which afflicted that country were undoubt- 
edly owing to the want of strength in the 
Government which was intrusted with the 
administration of its affairs. Unfortunately, 
that Government was not able to depend 
upon the law, and, therefore, it was obliged 
to support itself by the aid of party feel- 
ings and political prejudices; and, yet no 
country was better qualified than Spain to 
enjoy tranquillity and prosperity under a 
constitution possessing a strong executive, 
protected by those safeguards for indivi- 
dual liberty, without which no man’s 
person or property was safe. For his own 
part, he thought that the Cortes of 1823 
had lost the fairest opportunity that had 
ever been.offered to men of establishing, 
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in that country, a Government adapted to 
al the wants and wishes of the people of 
Spain. It was not necessary, he thought, 
for him, on the present occasion, to enter 
into any long retrospect of the history of 
Spain prior to the bursting out of the 
present civil war. It was well known 
that the Salic law had been introduced 
into that country by an ordinance of 
Philip 5th, and it was not necessary for 
him to inquire whether that ordinance had 
received the due consent of the Cortes, as 
it had been considered the law of Spain 
for more than a century. It was equally 
well known that Ferdinand 7th, a short 
time before his death, put an end to the 
ordinance of Philip 5th by his own abso- 
lute will and authority. It was as little 
necessary for him to inquire whether the 
Cortes had exercised a deliberate voice 
upon the decree of Ferdinand 7th, and 
had converted it into law by giving it the 
authority of their sanction. Jt was suffi- 
cient for him to know that the Queen had 
succeeded to the throne in consequence 
of the decree issued by her father. But 
though he should be taunted with being a 
partisan of Don Carlos for making the 
assertion, he must say that it could scarcely 
be expected that Don Carlos would not 
find fault with that decree. In point of 
fact, he protested against it as soon as it 
was issued, and in consequence of his 
protest a large portion of the Spanish 
people came forward to support his protest 
and to advocate his cause. He did not 
find fault with her Majesty’s Ministers for 
having espoused the cause of the Queen 
of Spain in opposition to that of Don 
Carlos. They had followed the example of 
their predecessors, who had espoused the 
cause of Louis Philippe in France, because 
they found him the sovereign de facto of 
that country. On the death of Ferdinand 
7th Don Carlos fled to Portugal, where 
he resided for some time under the pro- 
tection of Don Miguel. The courts of 
Lisbon and Madrid then applied to the 
courts of London and Versailles to assist 
them in expelling Don Carlos and Don 
Miguel, the two usurpers, as they styled 
them, from the dominions of Portugal. A 
treaty was, in consequence, concluded 
between the four powers, by virtue of 
which the expulsion of those two princes 
from the dominions of Portugal was ac- 
complished ; and as the object of that 
treaty was then effected, one would have 
expected that the treaty itself would have 
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been considered at anend. By that treaty 
the Government of England found itself 
bound to furnish naval assistance to the 
two princesses now reigning in the Penin- 
sula sufficient to prevent any munitions of 
war from reaching the competitors for 
their thrones, whilst the Government of 
France simply engaged to do in that 
respect whatever might be settled by com- 
mon consent between the King of France 
and his three august allies. But shortly 
afterwards Don Carlos, who had been 
brought from Portugal to this country in 
one of our vessels of war, thought fit to 
leave England and to throw himself upon 
the protection of the Basque provinces, in 
which he placed himself at the head of the 
insurgent population. The Court of Ma- 
drid, in consequence of that proceeding on 
the part of Don Carlos, again addressed 
itself to the Court of London, and certain 
additional articles were then inserted in 
the Quadruple Treaty, and were signed by 
all the former parties to it. In those addi- 
tional articles, the former engagement of 
England was renewed and_ enlarged. 
England was not only to afford naval 
assistance to the Court of Madrid as be- 
fore, but was also to supply it with arms 
and munitions of war to an unlimited 
extent. In the additional articles, no 
stipulation was made respecting the assist- 
ance which the Court of France was to 
furnish to the constitutional Government 
of Spain, All that the King of France 
engaged to do, was to take such measures 
in those parts of his dominions which ad- 
joined to Spain as would be best calculated 
to prevent any succours of men, arms, or 
warlike stores, from being sent to the in- 
surgents of Spain from the French terri- 
tory. The first object of the policy which 
the Government of England was then 
called upon to pursue was to establish a 
blockade of all the ports in the north of 
Spain ; but it was soon discovered, that as 
we were not at war with Spain, a legal 
blockade of the ports of that country could 
not be established. Whilst things were 
in this situation, his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Tamworth, became the head 
of the Administration in this country, and 
the Duke of Wellington Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. The object of the 
Duke of Wellington, during his brief ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Department, 
was to fulfil exactly and religiously all the 
engagements to which this country was 
bound by the stipulations of the Quadru- 
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ple Treaty. In the course of it, that illus- 
trious personage rendered an act of signal 
service to Spain, by endeavouring to 
humanize the war raging within its con- 
fines, and to put an end to the practice 
prevalent on both sides of putting their 
prisoners to death in cool blood. His 
Grace made a proposal to him (Lord Eliot) 
that he should resort to the head-quarters 
of the two belligerent parties, for the pur- 
pose of making a convention between them 
for the preservation of the lives of all 
persons who might be made prisoners 
during the continuance of this civil conflict. 
It was well known that he had assented to 
the proposal then made to him, and that he 
went to Spain in consequence. He would 
not enter into any details of matter merely 
personal to himself. He would only say, that 
he had gone to the head-quarters of Don 
Carlos, and in justice to him he must in- 
form the House that that prince, whatever 
acts of atrocity, justly or unjustly, might 
be attributed to him, had evinced the 
utmost readiness to accede to his proposal. 
Having thus obtained the consent of Don 
Carlos, he next went by his desire to the 
head-quarters of his commander-in-chief 
Zumalacarregui. In justice to the memory 
of that distinguished officer, he must say 
that Zumalacarregui had shown no dislike 
to his proposition, but had evinced every 
readiness to obey the instructions of his 
prince on that occasion. He went subse- 
quently to General Valdez, who at that 
time held the office of Minister at War at 
the court of Queen Christina, and he was 
happy to say, that in consequence of the 
powerful manner in which his representa- 
tions were backed by Sir G. Villiers, the 
representative of our Government at 
Madrid, the Spanish Government was in- 
duced, though not without considerable 
difficulty, to assent to a measure which re- 
cognized Don Carlos asa party to the 
civil war then raging on the Spanish terri- 
tory. He experienced from General 
Valdez every attention which he had a 
right to expect as a recognized servant of 
this country, and he was bound to add 
that General Valdez displayed great readi- 
ness to facilitate the arrangement which he 
was sent to accomplish. General Valdez 
and General Cordova wished certain mo- 
difications to be made in that arrangement 
—modifications which, with one exception, 
it was unnecessary for him to describe. 
The modification which he had excepted 
was this—that the convention should not 
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extend beyond the provinces in which the 
civil war was then raging, unless the armies 
then engaged in it should march into 
another province. Some blame was 
thrown at the time upon those gallant 
officers fur insisting on that modification; 
but, in his opinion, it was impossible for 
them to have acted otherwise; for bands 
of robbers, who were always ravaging some 
portion of Spain, would have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to style them- 
selves partisans of Don Carlos, in the hope 
of committing their murders and robberies 
with impunity. He was proud to learn 
that the convention, to which he had thus 
obtained the consent of both parties, had 
been attended with as much success as his 
warmest wishes could have anticipated. 
He had received the welcome confession, 
both from the Carlist officers and the 
Christino officers, and even from the hon. 
and gallant officer the Member for West- 
minster, that in consequence of that con- 
vention many lives had been saved which 
without it, would inevitably have been sa- 
crificed. He distinctly disclaimed any 
merit for the share which he had had in 
that transaction, except that of having 
obeyed to the very letter the instructions 
which he had received. He had fortu- 
nately for him had the advice and assist- 
ance of Colonel Gurwood, who had ac- 
companied him on his mission and his ob- 
ject was much facilitated by finding that 
in every part of Spain through which they 
travelled the name of an Englishman was 
hailed as the name of a benefactor, and 
that the Duke of Wellington who sent 
them was looked on as the saviour of Spain. 
He would not dwell upon a topic on which 
he could easily dilate—he meant the pri- 
vileges of the Basque people. But he 
thought that there was no man who had 
witnessed the progress of the present con- 
test in the Basque provinces, and the 
enormous sacrifices which the inhabitants 
of those provinces had made in the course 
of it, who must not be aware that there 
was something more than fable and ro- 
mance in their fueros. Though he gave 
the Basques credit for attachment and 
loyalty to Don Carlos, he was convinced 
that they felt that they were fighting for 
something more than a mere monarch in 
supporting as they had done, his cause at 
every hazard. To return, however, to his 
immediate subject, the foreign policy of 
England. When the Administration of his 
right hon, Friend the Member for Tam- 
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worth had ceased to exist, and that of the 
noble Lord opposite was called into being 

it was probable that if our mediation had 
been offered to the two contending parties 
it would have been accepted. Both parties, 
according to a pamphlet well deserving of 
credit, were at that time weary of the con- 
test, and ready to avail themselves of an 
adjustment proposed by a third party. The 
hope, however, of rendering such a service 
to Spain was destroyed by the more active 
intervention in the affairs of Spain which 
took place on the noble Lord’s resumption 
of office. The noble Lord, not content 
with sending a naval armament to cruise 
on the coasts of Spain, sent to that country 
a force of both artillery and marines, and 
issued the order of Council which enabled 
the Spanish Government to raise in this 
country that auxiliary force which had 
since been known as the British Legion. 
He would not venture at that moment to 
detain the House by entering into any ab- 
stract discussion on questions of interna 
tional law. He held, that war to be justi- 
fiable must be necessary, and, for his own 
part, he knew no moral difference between 
a state of war and a state of hostility. 
Though he did not wish to trouble the 
House with any quotations on questions of 
dry law, he had recently met with a 
passage in the works of President Jefferson 
which he wished to press upon their atten- 
tion. Jefferson, in speaking of the arma 
ments which the citizens of the French 
Republic were then fitting out against 
Great Britain in the ports of the United 
States, with whom we were then in peace 
and amity, used this striking and forcible 
language :—* By nature’s law man is at 
peace with man till some aggression is 
committed, which, by the same law, au- 
thorizes one to destroy another as his 
enemy. For our own citizens, then, to 
commit murders and depredations on the 
members of nations at peace with us, or 
combine to do it, appeared to the Ex« 
ecutive, and to those whom they con- 


sulted, as much against the laws of the 


land as to murder and rob, or combine to 
murder and rob, its own citizens.” And 
again he said, that “ no succour should 
be given to either party, unless stipu- 
lated by treaty, in men, arms, or anything 
else directly serving for war; that the 
right of raising troops being one of the 
rights of sovereignty, and, consequently, 
appertaining exclusively to the nation 
itself, no foreign power or person can levy 
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men within its territory without its consent; 
and that if the United States have a right 


_to refuse the permission to his Majesty’s 


vessels, to raise men within their ports and 
territories, they are bound by the laws of 
neutrality to exercise that right, and to 
prohibit such armaments and enlistments.” 
Acting, then, upon this principle, and 
looking at the number of men who were 
subsequently incorporated, under the au- 
thority of the order in council, into the 
British Legion for the service of the Queen 
of Spain, he felt bound to say, that it ap- 
peared to him, that it was the duty of the 
noble Lord opposite (Palmerston) to have 
ascertained whether the engagements con- 
tracted with them by the Spanish Govern- 
ment were likely to be fulfilled, and 
whether a due and adequate provision 
was likely to be made for such of them as 
wounds or disease might send back to 
England with shattered frames and debi- 
litated constitutions. He was sure, that 
the noble Lord, when issuing this order of 
council, could never have contemplated 
the immense sacrifice of the lives of British 
subjects which he was then incurring by 
it. He therefore must be permitted to ex- 
press it as his opinion, that in issuing that 
order of council the noble Lord, so far as 
England was concerned, had not exercised 
that sound judgment which became either 
him or the distinguished office which it 
was his fortune to possess. As far as 
Spain was concerned, he would ask, 
whether it was a legitimate policy for the 
noble Lord to turn, without provocation, 
British bayonets, to use the language of 
Mr. Canning, against Spanish bosoms? 
And he would further ask the noble Lord, 
on the next occasion on which he com- 
plained of the atrocity of the Durango 
decree—a decree which he reprobated 
quite as strongly as the noble Lord had 
ever reprobated it—a decree which it was 
no less illegal than cruel to execute 
against the British Legion, as that force 
was clearly entitled to the benefit of the 


convention which he had been the instru- 


ment of procuring —he would ask the 
noble Lord, he repeated, with what grace 
the reprobation of that decree could come 
from his lips, fiom him who had sent into 
Spain a force to carry desolation and de- 
struction into districts with the inhabitants 
of which we were not at war? . He would 
not enter into the military part of the 
question, for he was not altogether a com- 
petent person to decide upon it, He 
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would not talk either of the defeat or the 
disgrace which the British Legion had 
sustained ; but he trusted, that the hon. 
and gallant Officer, the Member for West- 
minster, would not quarrel with him for 
speaking of the failure of that expedition. 
He had received in the course of the last 
few days the copy of a letter from a Carlist 
officer now in London, describing the 
military resources of the Carlists at the 
time when the British Legion first landed 
in Spain, and their military resources at 
the present moment. Thenoble Lord and 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster might believe as much or as little 
of the letter as they liked; but this was 
its statement : — 


“ When the Legion disembarked in Spain 
the Carlist force in the Basque provinces and 
in Navarre consisted of about 20,000 regular 
troops. About 8,000 insurgents were in 
arms in Catalonia, and in Arragon Cabrera 
and Forcadell were at the head of about 4,000 
men. The total force thus amounted to rather 
more than 40,000 men. At the present mo- 
ment the Carlist regular force in the Basque 
provinces and.in Navarre amounts to about 
35,000 men; in Catalonia to about 18,000, 
formed into regular battalions; in Jower 
Arragon and Valencia Cabrera commands 
34,000 men under arms, besides 20,000 who 
remain in their villages unless their services are 
required on any particular emergency. The 
total force is, then, 79,000 men. Of the 
guerilla bands in La Mancha, Estremadura, 
and Sorio, it is difficult to form an estimate. 
Catalonia, with the exception of the banks of 
the Ebro and of the sea shore, is now entirely 
in the hands of the Carlists, who are in undis- 
puted possession of Berga, Solsona, and all 
the towns of the interior. All Lower Arragon 
and Valencia, with the exception of a few 
large towns, are occupied by the troops of 
Cabrera, who has placed commandants in 
every village. At Cantavieja he has established 
a foundery, and cast fourteen pieces of artil- 
lery. The Basque provinces remain in much 
the same state as when the Legion disembarked 
excepting that the manufactories of arms 
have been augmented, and the defences of the 
country have been strengthened. A traveller 
may now proceed with a passport from Don 
Carlos froin the Pyrenees to within a short 
distance of Valencia without interruption by 
the Christinos, except at the passage of the 
Ebro, and will be furnished with mules and 
guides by the authorities on the whole of the 
road.”’ 


[An hon. Member: What is the date 
of this letter?] He was sorry that he 
could not give the hon. Member the date 
of the letter, for he had only an extract 
from it with him. He did not even vouch 
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for the accuracy of the letter, and the hon. 
Member was at liberty to believe or dis- 
believe it as he pleased. If, then, the case 
were such as it was stated to be by the 
writer of this letter, who, he repeated, 
was still in London, he apprehended, that 
the noble Lord, by sending out this Le- 
gion, had not produced any favourable 
effect in the seat of war. The next ques- 
tin which he would ask the House to 
consider was, whether the noble Lord had 
produced by that measure any beneficial 
effect to the Government of the Queen of 
Spain in the minds of her own subjects ? 
He was sure, that the noble Lord would 
recollect, that he had communicated to 
him, either in conversation or by letter, 
that whilst he was in Spain he had had a 
conversation on this very subject with 
General San Miguel, who was one of the 
leaders of the Exaltado or Liberal party 
in that country, and whom the noble Lord 
would recollect as the Secretary to the 
Cortes in the year 1823. That gallant 
_ officer, in a conversation with him had 
deprecated all foreign interference in the 
affairs of Spain, no matter whether it came 
from France or from England—had de- 
clared, that the nation which had not 
power and energy to work out its own 
freedom unaided was incapable of enjoying 
it, and had concluded by saying, that he 
would rather see the Carlists triumph 
than owe his victory over them to the 
bayonets of foreigners. Had not hon. Mem- 
bers seen the declaration recently made by 
Count Toreno to the Cortes, that in his 
Opinion it would be impossible to settle 
the affairs of Spain without some trans- 
action, as he called it, with Don Carlos? 
Had they not read, too, the order of the 
day issued by General Espartero to his 
troops, in which he told them that he 
had asked the Government at Madrid in 
vain for arms, provisions, clothes, and 
shoes, and in which he informed them that 
the only consolation which he had upon 
not receiving those supplies, which he 
knew they wanted, was his knowledge that 
the Carlist troops were even worse off than 
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entitled before? No; at the very mo- 
ment that Sir G. Villiers was seeking 
for some relaxation of the Spanish com- 
mercial system in our favour, M. Bardaji, 
the Minister of Finance, had issued a 
decree declaring that no foreign merchants 
were entitled to any exemption whatever. 
He contended, therefore, that no gratitude 
had been displayed by the Spanish Go- 
vernment either to the commerce of 
England or to the soldiers of England, 
who had risked their lives in its service. 
He would not dwell any longer upon this 
topic. He would proceed to notice an 
observation of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster, that success was no 
criterion of merit. He admitted this to be 
the fact; but then it was required of those 
who undertook or who embarked in great 
enterprises to show that they deserved suc- 
cess, and that they had adopted and propor- 
tioned their means to thatend. He thought 
that the noble Lord would find it a diffi- 
cult task to show that the sending out a 
force of 10,000 raw and undisciplined troops 
was calculated to produce any advantage- 
ous effect in putting an end to the war. It 
was the unanimous opinion of all the 
French officers with whom he had con- 
versed when that expedition was originally 
sent to Spain, that an army of 40,000 or 
50,000 disciplined and well equipped 
troops would not at that time have been 
sufficient to restore tranquillity in Spain; 
in other words, that that number of ex- 
cellent troops could not have accomplished 
that object which the raw levies of the 
Legion were sent out to accomplish. He 
would here ask the noble Lord whether he 
conceived the engagements which we had 
contracted to the Queen of Spain were 
either unlimited in extent of supply, or 
indefinite in point of duration? The 
House had been told on a former occasion - 
that more than half a million of money 
had been expended on the arms and mili- 
tary stores which had been recently sent 
to Spain. He believed that that sum, 
large as it was, fell far short of the sum 
which in that manner had been transmitted 


they were? Was that a state of things | as an aid to the Spanish Government. He 


likely to prove beneficial to the cause of | 


had been told, that so many muskets had 


the Queen and of constitutional govern- | been sent from the Tower to different parts 
ment ? But was even the Spanish Go-| of Spain, that at this moment we had not 


vernment grateful for the services which | 
our Government had rendered it? Had | 
it extended to our commerce any privileges, | 
or given to our merchants any exemption, | 


to which either one or the other was not 


muskets for the supply of our own men. 
He had been told, that, when new muskets 
were required for one of the battalions of 
the Guards now under orders for Canada, 
on the ground that their present muskets 
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had been in use for eleven years, the offi- 
cer in command had been informed that 
they had not in the Tower a single new 
musket to replace the old ones which he 
wished to discard. [An hon. Member: 
the noble Lord is singularly incorrect. ] 
He might be incorrect, but the existence of 
such romours rendered it essentially ne- 
cessary that the country should know to 
what extent it was bound hy the engage- 
ments which her Majesty’s Ministers had 
formed for it. The noble Lord had incurred 
by his policy a great responsibility to those 
who, relying on his promises, had taken 
shares in the different loans which had 
been made to the Spanish Government. 
As neither interest nor principal was 
likely to be repaid, that was in itself a 
great reproach to the noble Lord. He 
would remind the House that in a late 
debate in the Cortes, Count Toreno had 
stated the public debt of Spain to be 
somewhere about 150,000,000/, He had 
likewise stated, that the interest on that 
debt at two and a half per cent. was 
3,500,000/. Now as the expenditure was 
about 9,000,000/., and the revenue was 
only about 7,000,000/., there was a deficit 
on that head of about 2,000,000/.: and 
if to that deficit were added the interest 
on the debt, the total deficit would amount 
to a sum between 5,000,000/. and 
6,000,000. He thought from that state- 
ment it was quite clear, that unless the 
noble Lord was prepared to afford his 
assistance to the Spanish funds, there 
was little chance of tnose who now held 
such scrip receiving for it anything like 
the amount at which they had purchased 
it. He would implore the House to pause 
before it gave its assent to the course 
which the noble Lord had been so long 
pursuing, and which he still seemed in- 
clined to pursue. Let them remember 
what Mr. Canning said in 1823, when 
some individuals expressed an opinion that 
this country ought to have sent out a ma- 
ritime armament to watch the events that 
were occurring on the shores of the Pen- 
insular. ‘* Such a course,” said Mr. 
Canning, ‘‘ would in my opinion, be un- 
worthy of a great and independent nation 
like our own, and and would degrade us 
from a first to a second rate power. I dohope 
that whenever we determine on war we 
shall determine to wage it, not as an aux- 
iliary, but asa principal. Such had hitherto 
been our policy, and on all former oc- 
casions when we had resorted to war we 
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had exerted every nerve to bring it to a 
safe, a speedy, and honourable conclusion. 
Toto certatum corpore regni. This was the 
only sound view in which war could be con- 


templated.”* Let them couple this 
with the maxim of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that a great country like ours 
ought never to. carry on a little war. 
To the policy of Mr. Canning the 
noble Lord was in former days accustomed 
to defer, and for the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington, the noble Lord’s col- 
leagues had recently expressed more respect 
than they had formerly exhibited. The 
next point to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House was the conduct 
of the present King of the French. What, 
he would ask, was the language in which 
that Sovereign addressed his two Cham- 
bers in 18362 Let the House listen to it, 
and mark it well. “I trust,” said Louis 
Philippe, ‘that the constitutional mon- 
archy will triumph over the dangers which 
menace it; but I have wished to preserve 
my country from sacrifices of which it was - 
impossible to foresee the extent, and from 
the incalculable consequences of any 
armed intervention in the internal affairs 
of the Peninsula, France reserves the 
blood of her sons for her own cause, and 
when forced by sad necessity to call on 
them to shed it in her defence, it is under 
her own glorious standard that French 
soldiers march to battle.” Could thoughts 
more just be clothed in expressions more 
noble than these? He wished that expres- 
sions like those he had just quoted had 
been found in the speech of our own most 
gracious Sovereign. If Louis Philippe 
were determined to act only upon that 
policy which was conformable to the inter- 
ests of France, he apprehended that the 
noble Lord would not be able to count 
upon him as a member of that Liberal 
league, in which the free and enlightened 
states of the West of Europe were to be 
banded against the despotic powers of the 
North. England, he lamented to say, 
stood at that moment alone. Where, he 
would ask, was the noble Lord’s array of 
Liberal Governments? Did he rely on 
Spain or on Portugal? Could he look to 
America ? Could he reckon upon France ? 
No; it was clear that France was not 
prepared to go hand in hand with the noble 
Lord in the Quixotic expedition which the 
fervour of his imagination had conceived. 
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Was it, then, wise, or was it dignified, to 
deal in taunts and menaces, which could 
only tend to irritate those Powers which 
were at present in amity with us, and to 
alienate their feelings from us, forgetting, 
as those who used such taunts and 
menaces did forget, that it was to the mo- 
deration of those Powers alone that we 
were indebted for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe at that moment? For if 
they had armed, as they had a right, on 
behalf of Don Carlos and legitimacy, there 
was nothing to prevent a general war ; and 
was that a contingency for which England 
was prepared? He likewise contended, 
that the noble Lord had, by his conduct, 
furnished a dangerous precedent to all am- 
bitious states, that were anxious to inter- 
fere in the affairs of other states, and that 
he could not for the future reproach them 
with any interference which they might be 
prepared to undertake against the liberty 
and independence of other states. He 
had now almost done. He had endea- 
voured to trespass as shortly as possible on 
the patience of the House. He had spoken 
principally to its sense and understanding. 
It would not have been difficult for him to 
have drawn an affecting picture of the 
miseries which this desolating war had 
inflicted upon Spain, but he had purposely 
abstained from such exciting topics. He 
had confined himself to facts, and he left 
it to the House, from these facts, to derive 
the proper conclusion. To retrace their 
steps was difficult ; to'undo that which had 
been done was impossible; but it was in 
the power of the House to endeavour to 
regain that high and honourable position 
in which the country had formerly stood, 
and thus to enable it, when a fitting op- 
portunity arose, to mediate between the 
contending parties, and to propose a con- 
ciliatory adjustment of their differences. 
Such was the object of the motion with 
which he then concluded, and which he 
would now put into the hands of the 
Speaker. After thanking the House for 
the attention with which it had heard him, 
the noble Lord moved— 

“ That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, expressing to her Majesty the 
opinion of this House, that no advantage, either 
to the interests of this country or to those of 
se has resulted from the employment ofher 

ajesty’s subjects in the service of her Catholic 
Majesty, in consequence of the suspension, by 
order in Council, of the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act; and since the con- 
tinuance of such order in Council is not 
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required by the obligations of existing treaties, 
humbly praying that her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased not to renew it.”’ 


Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, it was im- 
possible for him to do justice to the very 
able and candid manner in which the 
noble Lord had brought forward this 
question. His speech was so free from 
every admixture of acrimony and violence, 
that he was quite sure that no Gentleman 
on his side of the House would accuse the 
noble Lord of being either a partisan of 
Don Carlos or an abettor of despotism. It 
was perfectly clear, from what the noble 
Lord had said, that the officers and sol- 
diers of the British Legion were included 
in the convention which he had formed; 
and it followed from that, that no less than 
147 individuals of that corps had been 
cruelly and inhumanly butchered. The 
House, he hoped, would on the present 
occasion show that they were determined 
to mark their abhorrence of these atrocities, 
and their approbation of the policy of her 
Majesty’s Government, which was founded, 
as it appeared to him, on the justest prin- 
ciples which could regulate the decisions 
of statesmen. In order to arrive at a cor- 
rect appreciation of the motives by which 
their conduct had been governed, it would 
be necessary to look back to the origin of 
this question. On the death of Ferdinand, 
a great change took place in the Spanish 
Government, and the country was deli- 
vered from an unrelenting despotism, 
which had for ten years oppressed it, by 
the accession of Queen Isabella. It was 
necessary that those Powers which were 
interested in the fate of the Peninsula 
should consider what line it was incumbent 
on them to take, in order to protect the 
young Sovereign against the pretensions 
of her uncle. The French Monarch was 
the first to intervene. M. Thiers had told 
them in one of his speeches, that on the 
intelligence of the death of Ferdinand 
France deputed an envoy to the court of 
Spain, with written instructions to offer the 
Queen Regent such succour as she should 
think fit ; the nature and extent of it being 
left to herself. Let it not be said, then, that 
intervention was begun by the British Go- 
vernment. The French had set the ex- 
ample, and no choice was left to the Bri- 
tish Government as to the course which it 
ought to pursue. To remain neutral was 
totally out of the question; as long as we 
had any interest to protect in the Penin- 
sula, it was absolutely necessary for us to 
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take some decided step. Government had | 
to determine whether they would take the 
part of Don Carlos and Don Miguel, pre- 
tenders to the crowns of Spain and Por- | 
tugal, or espouse the cause of the two 
Queens, which was the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty. It was impossible to think 
of delivering over Spain to the influence 
or dominion of France. _ It would inevi- 
tably follow, if we left the French govern- 
ment, on the one hand, to take whatever 
part it pleased in the affairs of Spain, 
and stood passively by without interfer- 
ing, that it would establish a predominant 
interest in that country; and that British 
influence would be almost extinguished. 
If, on the other hand, Government assisted 
the two princes whoadvanced pretensionsto 
the Peninsular thrones, then they must have 
delivered the Peninsula intothe hands of the 
Northern Powers—a fate, in his opinion, 
infinitely worse than any other that could 
befal it, and which the present motion, if 
carried, would tend very much to render 
certain. Believing, then, that the wisest 
course was, at once to embrace with cor- 
dial good will, the cause of the Queen of. 
Spain, Government sent an envoy to ac-! 
knowledge her sovereignty, and to declare | 
that it was their wish to maintain relations | 
of amity with her Majesty. This resolu- 
tion of the British Government excited | 
sensations of the liveliest joy when made | 
known to the Spanish people; but it was | 
not sufficient merely to make a profession ! 
of our good wishes—it was incumbent on | 
Government to take active measures, to} 
give effect to its views, and to promote the 
triumph of the Queen over her enemies, | 
and the enemies of Spanish freedom and | 
happiness. The interests of the two na-_ 
tions of the Peninsula in reference to the | 
event of the struggle between the con- 
tending parties were intimately con-: 
nected ; on the fate of Spain depended the | 
fate of Portugal—on the fate of Portugal | 
depended that of Spain. In order, there- 

fore, to secure the peace of the whole Pen- 

insula, and to maintain on its thrones, 

those who had been called to them by the 

voice of the people, Government had 

judged it wise to enter into a treaty of 

alliance with the Peninsular powers in 

conjunction with France. The noble 

Lord had said that the object of the first 

treaty was attained on the expulsion of 
Miguel and Carlos from Portugal ; but he 

only stated half the object of the treaty. 

The treaty was not merely intended to 
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drive these pretenders from Portugal, for 
the additional articles were agreed upon 
when neither of them was in that coun- 
try ; it was intended to establish the sove- 
reignty of the two Queens in their respec- 
tive dominions, That was evident on the 
face of the treaty, which ran thus: 


“Her Majesty, the Queen Regent of Spain 
during the minority of her daughter, Donna 
Isabella the Second, Queen of Spain and his 
Imperial Majesty, the Duke of Braganza, Re- 
gent of the kingdom of Portugal and of the 
Algarves, in the name of the Queen Donna 
Maria the Second, being impressed with a 
deep conviction that the interests of the two 
Crowns, and the security of their respective 
dominions, require the immediate and vigorous 
exertion of their joint efforts, to put an end to 
hostilities, which, though directed in the first 
instance, against the throne of Her most Faith 
ful Majesty, now afford shelter and support to 
disaffected and rebellious subjects of the Crown 
of Spain; and their Majesties being desirous 
at the same time, to provide the necessary 
means for restoring to the subjects of each the 
blessings of internal peace, and to confirm, by 
mutual good offices, the friendship which they 
are desirous of establishing and cementing 
between their respective States, they have 
come to the determination of uniting their 
forces, in order to compel the Infante, Don 
Carlos of Spain, and the Infante, Don Miguel 
of Portugal, to withdraw from the Portuguese 
dominions. In consequence of this agreement 
their Majesties the Regents have addressed 
themselves to their Majesties, the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the King of the French; and their said 
Majesties, considering the interest they must 
always take in the security of the Spanish 
Monarchy, and being further animated by the 
most anxious desire to assist in the establish- 
ment of peace in the Peninsula, as well as in 
every other part of Europe; and his Britannic 
Majesty, considering, moreover, the .special 
obligations arising out of his ancient alliance 


‘ with Portugal, their Majesties have consented 


to become parties to the proposed engage- 


; ment.”? 


It was perfectly clear, then, from the 
language of the treaty, that its chief ob- 
jects were, the settlement of the Spanish 
succession, and the restoration of tran- 
quillity throughout the whole Peninsula. 
Government had a perfect right to pursue 
those objects ; and it certainly never was 
meant by the contracting parties, that the 
special articles to which he had alluded 
should have any restrictive effect. It was not 
necessary that all the occasions on which 
the British Government should afford as- 
sistance, should be specified, and the ex- 
act nature of it defined in the treaty, 
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What Government were bound to do, as 
faithful allies was, to take care that none 
of their acts should be in contradiction to 
the spirit of the treaty. All that Govern- 
ment had done, he contended, was in 
perfect accordance with the spirit and in- 
tention of the treaty, especially the step 
they had taken in issuing the Order of 
Council, by authority of which the British 
Legion was raised. It was provided by 
the treaty that in case the co-operation of 
France should be deemed necessary by the 
high contracting parties, the king of the 
French should engage to do whatever 
might be agreed upon by common consent 
between himself and his allies. It had 
been afterwards agreed upon, that besides 
supplying the Queen’s troops with arms 
and munitions of war, the Crown of Great 
Britain should send a squadron to co-ope- 
rate with them, and the king of the French 
should maintain a blockade of the Spanish 
frontier, in order to prevent the conveyance 
of warlike stores to the Carlists. Govern- 
ment had not acted alone in supporting the 
Queen ; the king of the French had ac- 
tively co-operated with them. The Bri- 
tish Government had authorised the for- 
mation of an auxiliary Legion, and its 
embarcation for Spain; the king of the 
French had also sent the foreign Legion in 
his service, commanded by one of the 
bravest officers in his army, to the assist- 
ance of the Queen. The gallant com- 
mander of that corps, Colonel Conrad, fell 
at the battle of Huesca. Originally, the 
Legion he commanded was of superior 
force to the British Auxiliary Legion ; it 
was not merely recruited in France, but 
was itself taken from the French army. 
When the king of the French used the 
expressions quoted by the noble Lord, and 
declared that the sons of France marched 
to battle only under their own glorious 
standards, he had from 6,000 to 8,000 
soldiers in Spain under the orders, not of 
the French, but of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The British Government was 
placed, by the conditions of the treaty, 
exactly on the same footing as that of 
France, and both Governments had for a 
considerable time cordially co-operated 
in behalf of the cause they had espoused. It 
unfortunately happened, however, after the 
revolution of La Granja, the French govern- 
ment did not take the same view of Span- 
ish affairs as the British Government had 
adopted ; it was impossible to deny that ; 
but he would affirm, whatever might have 
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been the conduct of France, that the con- 
duct of the Government of this country had 
confirmed the high character for sincerity 
and good faith which Great Britain had 
won in every country in the world, by its 
strict adherence to the engagements it 
contracted. No part of foreign history he 
would maintain, would redound more to 
the honour of Great Britain than the 
fidelity with which its Government had 
observed the stipulations of the treaty in 
question, Whatever the conduct of others 
might have been, we, at least, had done 
our duty. It had been said, that Govern- 
ment ought to have declared war. Against 
whom should they have declared war? 
Against a brigand stained with the most 
horrid crimes, against the author of the 
Durango decree? Was this a man whom 
they were to consider as in the situation ofa 
king, and against whom they ought to make 
proclamation of hostilities? Government 
had no means of placing themselves in the 
situation of persons at war with him, but 
they had endeavoured, in the discharge of 
their duty as allies, to deprive him of the 
power of doing further mischief. They 
had not succeeded to the full extent of 
their wishes; but on the whole, he con- 
tended, that the efforts of the Legion had 
been successful. The noble Lord asked 
the House to address the Crown against 
the renewal of the Order in Council, au- 
thorizing the enlistment of British subjects 
in the Spanish service, as not having been 
productive of any advantage, either to 
this country or to Spain. There were 
those who thought it would have been 
more expedient for this country to esta- 
blish that bloody man, who pretended to 
the crown of Spain on the throne; there 
were others who thought it would have 
been better for our own interests, and for 
those of Spain, if we had not interfered 
at all; and these, no doubt, would vote 
with the noble Lord. The noble Lord, 
therefore, he must suppose, intended to 
aver, that the Legion had been productive 
of no advantage to the cause of the Queen 
of Spain. Then he would beg the noble 
Lord to remember in what state the Legion 
had found the contest which was in pro- 
gress on their arrival. The Queen’s army 
was inconsiderable as regarded numbers; 
it had met with many disasters, and was 
in a state of great confusion and indisci- 
pline. It was absolutely necessary that it 
should be reinforced ; and the arrival of 
the Legion was of immeasureable import, 
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ance in the then position of affairs. In a 
very short time, the gallant actions of 
these brave auxiliaries struck terror into 
the armies of the Pretender, and excited 
the admiration of Europe. No man could 
accuse the Legion, no man could accuse 
its gallant commander, of having failed in 
any quality requisite to the character of 
soldiers, in courage, conduct, and steadi- 
ness, under privations as great as any Eu- 
ropean army ever endured. Notwith- 
standing the disadvantages under which 
they laboured, they performed the most 
important and arduous services; they twice 
relieved St. Sebastian, the key and chief 
town of the provinces which were the seat 
of war; they captured Passages, the only 
seaport in the hands of the enemy; they 
took four fortified towns, which were de- 
livered to the Spanish troops of the Queen 
regent, and were now in their possession. 
These were services of the utmost conse- 
quence ; but the Legion effected more.‘ Until 
within a very short time of the departure of 
the main body, they kept thirty or forty 
Carlist battalions continually employed in 
observing their movements. If the pro- 
gress of Don Carlos had not been impeded 
by the Legion, could any one deny, that 
it would have been much more rapid, and 
that it might even have placed him in 
triumph at Madrid? Had the Legion not 
opportunely arrived in the north of Spain, 
St. Sebastian must have fallen, Bilbao 
must have fallen, and the occupation of 
these two places by the Carlists would, he 
believed, have been the signal for the 
recognition of Don Carlos by the northern 
Powers of Europe. Such was his firm 
belief; and if that result were to be ac- 
counted a calamity, then the Legion had 
averted that calamity from the civilized 
world. He did not profess to be able to 
estimate the services of the Legion with 
military accuracy, but he thought it im- 
possible to doubt that the Legion had per- 
formed eminent services, which had not 
been unacknowledged by the Spanish Go- 
vernment. He held in his hand, among 
other documents applauding the conduct 
of the Legion, a rescript signed by Her 
Catholic Majesty, and couched in the fol- 
lowing terms, which he was sure the House 
would be glad to hear ; —“ I declare, that 
the gallant General De Lacy Evans, and 
all the other generals, chiefs, officers, and 
men of the British Legion, who contributed 
tothe storming and taking of the town 
and port of Irun, on the 7th of May last, 
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have most completely fulfilled my expect- 
ations.” Surely the services of the Legion 
must have possessed extraordinary merit 
in the eyes of the Queen and “her Minis- 
ters, when they were deemed worthy to 
call forth so flattering an expression of 
approbation, under the royal sign-manual ; 
and he thought they might safely consider 
the advisers of the Spanish Crown to be 
better judges of the benefits they had de- 
rived from the services of the British Le- 
gion, than even the noble Lord opposite 
himself. Could there then be a more 
ridiculous proceeding than to pass a reso- 
lution, declaring that the Legion had ren- 
dered no services to the cause of the 
Queen, when they had the declaration of 
the Queen herself to the contrary? He 
trusted that the House of Commons would 
have more regard to its own character 
than to assent to such a resolution. He 
hoped too, that in dealing with this ques- 
tion, the House of Commons would have 
some regard for justice, and accord what 
was due to the character of these brave 
men. To him, the declaration of the 
Queen of Spain was quite conclusive; but, 
perhaps, nothing would be conclusive on 
this subject to some hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. Let them suppose the case, for 
instance, of a person who, it was alleged, 
had been grossly ill-used by a certain 
party ; what would be said if, in answer 
to this allegation, there was produced a 
statement, under the hand of the supposed 
ill-treated party, declaring that the ac- 
cused had never done him any injury, but 
that, on the contrary, he was the best 
friend which the writer had in the world. 
In his opinion, there was not the least differ- 
ence between thiscase and that ofthe Queen 
of Spain, who had declared her entire ap- 
probation of the conduct of General Evans, 
and of the Legion under his command. 
He would not enlarge further upon the 
point, however, but proceed to advert to 
the noble Lord’s declaration, that this 
species of warfare was one which was not 
permitted by the law of nations. Now he 
contended, that to send an auxiliary force 
like the British Legion, to the aid of an 
ally, whom you were bound by express 
treaties to aid, so far from being unlawful 
and unchristian, was an act as laudable 
as it would be to send out troops of your 
own army for the same purpose. The only 
question was, which plan would be most 
to the advantage of the party receiving 
aid, and least to the disadvantage of the 
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party affording it—whether it would be 
better to declare war against the enemy of 
your ally, and carry on regular hostilities, 
or to afford indirect co-operation and as- 
sistance. They were told by Gentlemen 
opposite, that it was quite unlawful for 
any parties to engage in defence ofa cause 
in which they had no concern. It was 
begging the whole question to say, that 
the English nation had no concern in the 
affairs of Spain. Our alliance with Spain 
was both prudent and necessary ; and the 
cause of the ally to whom we were bound 
by treaty, ought to be our cause, involv- 
ing, as it did, the observance of treaties, 
and the maintenance of good faith. He 
was decidedly of opinion, that every man 
ought to be at liberty te serve whom he 
pleased, in a military as well as in any 
other capacity, provided he did not bear 
arms against the country to which he be- 
longed. Vattel said of mercenary sol- 
diers,— 


“ Mercenary soldiers are foreigners volun- 
tarily engaging to serve the state for money, 
or a stipulated pay. A great deal has been 
said on the question, whether the profession 
of a mercenary soldier be lawful or not, or 
whether individuals may for money, or any 
other reward, engage to serve a foreign prince 
in his wars? This question does not, to me, 
appear very difficult to be solved. They who 
enter into such engagements, without the ex- 
press or tacit consent of their Sovereign, offend 
against their duty as subjects. But if their 
Sovereign leave them at liberty to follow their 
inclination for a military life, they are abso- 
lutely free. Now every freeman may join him- 
self to whatever society he pleases, and which 
to him appears most advantageous. He may 
make the cause his own, and espouse the 
quarrel, and become, in some measure, for a 
time, a member of the state in the service of 
which he engages; and as an officer, is gene- 
rally at liberty to quit the service, when he 
thinks proper ; and, as a soldier, at the ter- 
mination of his engagement. If, therefore, 
the state embark in a war, manifestly unjust, 
the foreigner may quit its service. And this 
mercenary soldier, having now learned the art 
of war, has rendered himself capable of serv- 
ing his country, whenever it requires his as- 
sistance.” 


The doctrine of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
was completely unknown to our ancestors. 
Vattel declared that volunteers serving in 
an army in the field to improve themselves 
in the art of war, were to be treated in the 


same manner as subjects of the power 
whom they served. 


‘* The noble view of acquiring instruction in 
the art of war, and becoming more capable of 
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serving our country, has introduced a method 
of serving as volunteers even in foreign armies, 
and the custom is doubtless justified by the 
sublimity of the motive. Volunteers taken by 
the enemy are treated as if part of the army 
in which they fight. Nothing can be more 
reasonable ; they, in fact, unite themselves to 
the army; they support the same cause, no 
matter whether it be from obligation or free 
will.” 


These are the words of an author well 
known in every quarter of the world ; and 
he cited them the more readily, because 
he was not one who could be styled a 
writer of the dark ages; which he recol- 
lected was alleged on a former occasion, 
when authorities were cited on his side of 
the House in support of the principle upon 
which the Legion was justified. Such 
were the opinions of a writer who was 
looked on as a great authority at the 
present day in every civilised state in 
Europe. Were the views of the hon. 
Gentlemen correct, the most celebrated 
warriors this country had produced, such 
as Sir Phillip Sidney, and those persons 
who served the Dutch against the Spa- 
niards, must have been pronounced robbers 
or banditti at one period of their lives. 
The great Duke of Marlborough, and the 
most distinguished officers of that age, 
had been bred to arms in the service of a 
foreign power; so also had been his own 
gallant countrymen Leslie and Monro, 
men who were said to be as brave as their 
own swords, and who rendered distin- 
guished services to the cause of liberty in 
their own country; so had been General 
M‘Kay, who commanded the troops of 
King William at the battle of Killicrankie, 
and who had first won reputation in the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus. Whether 
these men fought for the rightful cause or 
not, was not the question; they had 
become soldiers by serving in those wars. 
The Duke of Marlborough had been 
trained in the school of Turenne, and 
almost all who gained distinction in the 
British army, then had learned the art of 
war in a foreign country. He considered 
that the soldier might with a safe con- 
science believe in the goodness of the 
cause for which he fought. If ke were a 
military man, and if his time were at his 
own disposal, he would, without hesitation, 
enter into the service of the Queen of 
Spain, but no consideration should induce 
him to serve Don Carlos. He believed 
that every individual of the British Legion, 
from General Evans to the meanest soldier, 
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with the exception of a few worthless men 
who gave no heed to the matter, was 
convinced that he was fighting for the 
rightful cause. Great atrocities had no 
doubt been committed by both parties, but 
the Carlists not only put to death prisoners 
taken in the action, but stragglers who 
fell accidentally into their hands; whilst 
the prisoners taken by the Legion had 
always been well treated. The very fact 
that 147 men of the Legion taken prisoners, 
not in battle, but when straggling from 
their ranks or cantonments, had been 
butchered by orders from Don Carlos, 
while the lives of 1,100 Carlist prisoners 
had been spared by General Evans, was 
sufficient to call down upon the former the 
hatred of the world, and to sanctify the 
cause of Queen Christina in the eyes of 
civilised Europe. With respect to the 
intention of this motion, he trusted the 
noble Lord would give him credit for 
not ascribing to him unworthy motives 
on this occasion; but the noble Lord 
must needs be susceptible, in some degree, 
of a bias towards the views of his party on 
the subject, and he would ask the noble 
Lord whether he did not hope to have a 
majority on this question, and whether the 
motion was not intended as a trial of 
strength between parties in that House? 
The same thing had been done three times 
on this question—three times had Mini- 
sters been put on their trial in that House 
on this question; three times had the 
whole force and power of the opposite 
party been put forth; and, to judge from 
the use that had been made of the name 
of his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir D. L. 
Evans) in these discussions, there seemed 
to be no person who had incurred so much 
of the hatred of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
as his hon. and gallant Friend. He 
thought the debate of last night on the 
subject was wholly personal, that was his 
decided opinion, and nothing that he 
could hear from the other side would 
make him alter it. But what was the real 
question which the House would have to 
decide? The question was not that you 
should say whether the British Legion has 
been of use or of no use to the cause of her 
Most Catholic Majesty, but whether the 
principles on which the Quadruple Treaty 
was formed, and on which the British Legion 
performed its services, are to be observed 
in future by this country, or whether they 
are to be departed from—whether the 
system of foreign policy which, under the 
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able administration of his noble Friend, had 
kept this country so long at peace, shall 
continue or not. He did not know what 
party advantage was sought to be ob- 
tained by the motion, but he did not 
hesitate to say, that neither in the vote 
which he should now give, or on any other 
occasion, did he adopt a course which he 
should not take if he did not happen 
to be attached to the Government. He 
supported the Ministers on principle, and 
he begged to tell hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who cheered, that he had never been called 
on by the present Government to give a 
single vote in contradiction to his prin- 
ciples. The question for the House to 
decide was, whether they would support 
the present system of foreign policy or 
not, and the effect of the present motion, 
if successful, would be felt in all Europe; 
in the saloons of St. Petersburgh as well 
as those of Vienna. If it were carried, 
then adieu to the cause of constitutional 
government and free institutions in Spain. 
If Spain fell, Portugal must fall also, and 
we must submit to have the two Preten- 
ders to these kingdoms ascend the throne, 
and these two nations intrusted to the 
rule of the inveterate enemies of free 
government and free institutions. This 
was a view of the question which should 
be considered calmly and dispassionately 
by both sides of the House. As for him- 
self, however willing he was to accede to 
the noble Mover the praise of integrity 
and ability, he could not do otherwise 
than give his motion a decided negative. 
Sir Adolphus Dalrymple observed, that 
the question was, of what use the Legion 
had been in Spain, and whether the Order 
in Council ought to be renewed or not. 
He thought the question might be now 
approached with more advantage than 
it was last Session. As to the success of 
the Legion, the gallant Officer who com- 
manded that force had himself confessed 
that he was not responsible for the raising 
it; that the command had been offered to 
him, and that he had accepted it; that he 
found the difficulties of his situation much 
greater than he expected; that when he 
landed in Spain he found the inhabitants 
unfriendly; that in his winter quarters at 
Vittoria one man out of five died in 
hospital; and that after two years’ service 
and many severe actions, in which the 
Legion had distinguished themselves in a 
manner that became Englishmen, St. Se- 
bastian, where they had originally landed, 
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was reduced to a state of blockade. That 
was surely no proof that the Legion had 
been serviceable, or that the sacrifice of 
human life caused by it had been com- 
pensated by a great advantage. In argu- 
ing this question, the first point for which 
he should contend was, that the Legion 
supplied the first instance in the history of 
this country in which an army was ever 
raised by beat of drum in this country for 
a foreign nation, and to be in foreign pay. 
He knew that such a course was attempted 
to be taken in the case of Spanish America, 
and that to prevent it the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act had been passed. He was 
aware, too, that occurrences in the time of 
the Black Prince and Charles Ist. had been 
referred to during the debate last year as 
affording precedents for the justification of 
the proceeding on the part of our Govern- 
ment; but these cases were totally inap- 
plicable, because these forces had been 
raised when there were no standing armies 
in existence. The troops which were raised 
were those that would have gone if the 
country had been at war, and they, 
in every instance, looked to their Sove- 
reign for pay and support. Elizabeth 
sent an army to assist the Huguenots 
into France, but she sent also money for 
their maintenance. In the time of Charles 
the First a force of the same description 
was sent to uphold Gustavus Adolphus, 
which afforded Rapin, the historian, an 
opportunity for observing that this mode 
of raising an army shifted the responsibility 
from the Sovereign to his subjects. Mr. 
Canning had remarked on a proposition 
being made for equipping a similar force 
to the Spanish Legion, that the time had 
gone by when it was expedient to afford 
an outlet by such means for the enter- 
prising spirit of the people, and he dwelt 
with great force on the probable effects 
which the presence of so irregular a force 
would produce on the people. Lord Grey, 
too, stated that the three great principles 
of his administration should be ‘ re- 
form, retrenchment, and non- intervention.” 
[Lord Palmerston: No, ‘ peace.”] Did 
the noble Lord mean to say that non- 
intervention was not included? [Lord 
Palmerston: Yes.) Surely the noble 
Lord did not mean to say, that there 
was no principle of non-intervention with 
foreign powers. Certainly there was 
such a principle, and he would say, 
that if the noble Lord had adhered 
to it, he would have given great sa- 
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tisfaction to a large body of the people of 
this country; but he came back to the 
question of raising an army in England, 
for employment by foreign powers; they 
had seen what was the effect of the opera- 
tions of an army of this sort, and they had 
seen the effects on the men of the disband- 
ing, and discharging an army of this sort ; 
and, of course, everybody must have felt 
for them. But, on this poiut, it was his 
decided and clear opinion, that if the men 
must needs be allowed to go out, it was 
the duty of the Government to have seen 
that they went out on such terms as could 
not be taken hold of, and misinterpreted, 
and that they could net be liable to be 
charged with mutiny, for not knowing 
whether their engagement was for two 
years or for one. 

Captain Pechell said, he would not go 
back to the wars of the Black Prince, but 
confine himself to the question before the 
House, which was one of deep interest. 
He contended, that the Legion had ren- 
dered considerable service to Spain, and 
that the course pursued by Ministers was 
one which would, in many respects, prove 
advantageous to this country. It had 
been stated, and he believed truly, that 
the Government of Spain was entirely 
governed by the moral influence of Eng- 
land. What-gave us that influence? The 
fulfilment of our engagements with her. 
What was its effect? The complete abo- 
lition of the slave trade. It was to the 
treaty of 1835, concluded by the noble 
Lord (Palmerston) that the abolition of 
that nefarious traffic was entirely owing. 
During the reign of Ferdinand, the 
Seventh, England never could obtain any 
moral power over the Spanish Govern- 
ment as regarded it; and in all that time, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite held office, 
they could make no impression on the 
councils of Spain. He would next pro- 
ceed to the other advantages to this coun- 
try, from the fulfilment of the Quadruple 
Treaty with Spain. One of the chief of 
these was the employment of the officers 
of the navy in the service. That was an 
advantage totally neglected in the consi- 
deration of the question by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite. ‘The officers and men of 
two small brigs, had not only built two 
bridges over the most dangetous parts of 
the Bilbao River, but had also shown the 
forces of the Queen of Spain, the way to 
cross them in the face of the enemy, thus 
proving that a long peace had veither ins 
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terfered with the courage of the rising ge- 
neration of officers and men, nor with 
their conduct and discipline. Another 
advantage gained, too, was the knowledge 
of the power of steam-vessels as engines of 
war—a knowledge unattainable before, 
because they were unknown in action. 
By their agency, and the accurate prac- 
tices of the artillery, another advantage 
was in evidence of our national resources ; 
the Carlists works on the Bilbao river, had 
been completely destroyed, whenever they 
came within the range of their guns. This 
employment of a part of our naval force, 
and the knowledge of our undiminished 
spirit derived from it, together with the 
valuable experience in a warlike point of 
view, which our navy acquired, was, he 
considered, of the greatest advantage. 
He would now turn to the commercial 
advantages. Who would deny, that 
keeping open the port of Bilbao, was an 
important advantage to our trade with 
Spain? Who would dare to assert, that 
that port would not be closed against us, 
if it were in possession of the Carlists? It 
was the same with the other ports of that 
country, which, if occupied by the Car- 
lists, would most assuredly be shut against 
England, and everything liberal, though 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, the noble Lord, 
perhaps, and the late hon. Member for 
Dover, might have permission to enter 
them. Without meaning anything per- 
sonally disrespectful to the noble Lord, 
he felt bound to say, that he considered 
his speech a most miserable failure for the 
purpose intended by it. He disapproved 
of the tone and temper in which the de- 
bates on the subject before the House, 
had ever been carried on; and he could 
not help condemning the insinuations in 
which many hon. and gallant Members on 
the other side, military men, and officers 
themselves, had indulged against the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster. He 
was not one of those who would partici- 
pate in the ruin of a brother officer, for 
the sake of indulging party spirit, or party 
feelings. With respect to the Motion be- 
fore the House, he could not conceive 
how it was possible that it should be en- 
tertained ; especially as the only object, it 
seemed to have was the condemnation of 
her Majesty’s Government, for permitting 
the employment of her Majesty’s subjects, 
in the execution of a solemn treaty be- 
tween this country and another. He 
should give it his decided opposition. 
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Mr. Poulter thought, that this Motion 
was made, not because it was considered 
that the Governmert showed want of 
energy, or that his hon. and gallant 
Friend, (Sir De Lacy Evans), exhibited 
any defect of talent, but because our 
hopes had not, in all respects, and to 
the highest degree, been fulfilled. The 
Motion of the noble Lord was similar 
to that brought forward by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Launceston, 
shortly after the reverse of the 16th of 
March. The very same kind of appeal 
was now made, when general disappoint- 
ment prevailed at the dismissal of the 
British Legion, and when considerable 
depression was produced on the minds 
of those attached to the constitutional 
government in Spain, because they felt, 
that the talents and energy of his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Evans), 
were calculated, in a very high degree, 
to promote the success of the constitu- 
tional cause. Now, he would ask the 
noble Lord (Elliot), or the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Sir Henry Har- 
dinge), whether any man, when he re. 
flected on the whole state and merits 
of the case, could have any difficulty in 
finding a complete solution of the ques. 
tion, why the efforts of the Government, 
and of his hon. and gallant Friend, had 
not been more successful? Did not 
everybody know, that there were other 
parties who had failed in that honest and 
sincere co-operation, which they were 
bound to have afforded, in concurrence 
with the efforts of this country? Was it 
not known, that in the debates on this 
subject, in the chamber of deputies in 
France, many honourable and independent 
Members started up, and stated their re- 
gret at the miserable and false position in 
which their country was placed, and 
contrasted the inactivity and apathy of 
their government with the honest efforts 
and energy displayed by that of England: 
He knew that this was a subject on which 
great delicacy must be observed. He 
knew it was one on which the mouths of 
the Ministers must be shut; he was aware 
of the delicacy, or rather, the indelicacy, 
of making reflections on a prince with 
whom we were on terms of amity; but he 
maintained, (and he said it with deep re- 
gret) that one of the main parties to an 
honourable treaty, had not only not acted 
up to its spirit, but had trampled it under 
foot. Yes, while Don Carlos had been 
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receiving large sums of money, which 
could have alone enabled him to main- 
tain a large army, was it not notorious 
that he was supplied through the markets 
of France? He should be glad to know, 
whether, if the army, now at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, was not that of Charles 5th, 
but of Henry 5th, France would not have 
found means of hermetically sealing the 
pass of the Pyrenees, and preventing sup- 
plies from reaching the army to which she 
was opposed? Why had not the troops, 
which fought to such little effect at Con- 
stantina, been found side by side with the 
Legion, and the British marines in up- 
holding the constitution of Spain? Thou- 
sands of the French army perished on the 
coast of Algiers, for the gratification of 
ambition, when they might be more use- 
fully and honourably employed in ad- 
vancing the cause of constitutional go- 
vernment in Spain. He was afraid, that 
domestic opinions were too extensively 
allowed to enter into the spirit of the 
policy pursued by the Government of 
France towards Spain. He thought, that 
those who had reason to complain of 
atrocious attempts upon human life, ought 
to be the last to pursue a line of policy 
which could only be followed up by an 
enormous waste of blood and treasure. He 
could see nothing in the conduct of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster, 
which was not deserving of the highest ad- 
miration. Count Harispe, the commander- 
in-chief of the French force on the frontier, 
one of the bravest and most experienced 
officers in the service, and who had no 
earthly motive for going out of his way to 
express an opinion, wrote to General 
Evans shortly after the check which the 
latter had received, and, after conveying 
to him the sympathy of a soldier who had 
himself met with military vicissitudes, gave 
him the honourable assurance that his 
character and reputation for military con- 
duct stood unimpeached, and the glory of 
the British arms untarnished. He could 
not contrast, except with Spain, the hon- 
ourable conduct of General Harispe and 
that pursued by certain persons in this 
country, who endeavoured, as far as they 
could, to cry the legion down, and bring 
their countrymen into disgrace. His hon. 
and gallant Friend’s character and conduct 
had been amply vindicated; and nothing 
could be brought forward against him, 
except a miserable quibble as to the appli- 
cation of one of the articles of war. No 
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reasonable man could doubt, that, placed 
as his gallant Friend was, in trying and 
difficult circumstances, he was justified in 
making a slight deviation. His conduct 
and pledges had been nobly redeemed to 
the letter. He could not avoid referring 
with pleasure to the gallant conduct of the 
small body of men who distinguished 
themselves so much at Andoain. Though 
placed in circumstances of difficulty and 
hardship, greater than a small body of men 
were ever placed in, they nobly stood their 
ground, and perished rather than bring 
disgrace upon their country. He trusted 
that no attempts made at the other side, no 
opposition given, would induce the noble 
Lord at the head of foreign affairs to dis- 
continue affording to the Government of 
the Queen of Spain that effective co-opera- 
tion which honour and good faith de- 
manded, or to relax in his efforts for the 
restoration of peace, and freedom, and 
good government in that unhappy country. 
He trusted that they would not ignobly 
abandon that, the second constitution, 
placed in their hands. They were forced, 
perhaps from necessity, to abandon the 
sacred cause of freedom and constitutional 
government in Poland, and he hoped that 
their experience upon that subject would 
prevent them from abandoning the con- 
stitutional cause in Spain. If the cause of 
freedom in Spain was abandoned, there 
was an end for ever to the honour and 
faith both of France and England. 

Mr. Herbert said, that as far as he had 
yet seen the progress of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, he could not come to the con- 
clusion which appeared to have been 
arrived at by several hon. gentlemen op- 
posite, and bring himself to think that that 
Government would exhibit any extraordi- 
nary extent of freedom and civilization. 
The hon. and gallant Officer opposite, the 
Member for Brighton, (Captain Pechell) 
appeared to advocate a co-operation with 
the Spanish Government, under the ex- 
pectation that they would in gratitude 
follow up and fully and fairly carry into 
execution the treaty of 1835, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. The past 
experience of the good faith of the Spanish 
Government, would tend to show the little 
foundation which existed for entertaining 
such a hope. He was not one of those 
who thought that the progress of liberal 
opinions in Spain afforded any security for 
the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
strenuous resistance given to it by the de- 
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mocratic government of America was a 
convincing proof that the holding of ex- 
treme and speculative opinions upon ques- 
tions of Government was perfectly com- 
patible not only with an unwillingness, but 
a positive refusal to put them into practice 
when it militated against their own in- 
terest. Since her Majesty’s Government 
had thought proper to embark themselves 
and the country in the cause of the Queen 
of Spain, it was only reasonable to require 
them to explain what advantages had re- 
sulted to the people of this country, or 
what benefits had been derived to them 
from that interference. The people of 
England, who always looked with jealousy 
upon any interference in the purely do- 
mestic concerns of a foreign country, would 
naturally ask what the reasons were which 
induced the Government to interfere, and 
having interfered, what good resulted from 
it, either to themselves or to the people 
upon whose behalf that interference was 
exercised. To the people of Spain the 
consequence had been the bringing into 
ee of a Ministry who had abolished the 
aw of entail, broken down the barriers of 
aristocracy, and left the country in a state 
of confusion and disorder. The Judge 
Advocate had stated, that the egion had 
rendered most valuable and important ser- 
vices to the cause of the Queen of Spain, 
but he believed that there existed among 
persons competent to form a judgment, a 
great difference of opinion upon that sub- 
ject. He did not seek, in the observations 
which he was offering to the House, to 
throw any imputation upon the gallant 
Officer opposite ; the feelings of his side of 
the House were very much misconceived 
by those who charged them with deprecia- 
ting their own countrymen, or not feeling 
a sympathy for the disasters which had 
befallen them, and the privations which 
they had endured. It was not said that 
the gallant Officer who had been selected 
was incompetent or incapable, or that he 
did not display the greatest bravery ; but 
that the Government had placed him in a 
position in which all his efforts were in- 
effectual, it had set him down before 
enemies in a high state of exasperation 
against his forces, as intruders and as ad- 
venturers, who had wantonly come to im- 
prove themselves in the art of war, while 
those he went to assist, did not wish him to 
succeed, neither party could be expected to 
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fault of which must lie upon the heads of 
those who wantonly allowed and en- 
couraged an interference with the civil war 
of another people. There arose such a 
jealousy of the legion, even among the 
Christino party, that all active co-opera- 
tion was rendered impossible, and the 
Spanish officers in command of the 
Queen’s troops would rather see the 
legion vanquished than victorious. The 
opposition complained, that their coun- 
trymen had been placed in such a posi- 
tion as to entail upon them all the 
odium of interference, and all the ridicule 
of failure. If they were to interfere at 
all, the propriety of which was extremely 
questionable, he thought they ought to in- 
terfere in a manner worthy of a great and 
powerful nation, in condition to show that 
their interference was not to be despised. 
This country had absolutely gained nothing 
whatever by the interference. At the 
Court of Madrid, their influence instead 
of being on the increase, was daily dimin- 
ishing, and they had a government hostile 
tothem. He held the noble Lord at the 
head of Forcign Affairs deeply and wholly 
responsible for all the mischievous conse- 
quences of the policy which he had pursued 
of his own free will. There was no pressure 
upon him, he was not hallooed on by any 
feelings of excitement, or by any com- 
plaints of injuries sustained. There was 
throughout this country a growing feeling 
of indignation, because, instead of gaining 
anything, the military character of the 
nation had been compromised. It was 
easy to perceive, that the historical notices 
which had been quoted, did not bear the 
slightest analogy to the present case. He 
would go through them minutely, but was 
unwilling to weary the Honse. Great dis- 
satisfaction was felt throughout the coun- 
try at the noble Lord not making any an- 
nouncement that it was not intended to 
renew the repeal of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. Its repeal had either been 
advantageous to the Spanish government 
or it had not. If it had been of no ad- 
vantage, then the interference of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been nugatory 
and futile. If, on the contrary, it had 
been of any service, the only effect of it 
was to set up the minority at the expense 
of the majority, for almost all the peasan- 
try continued to flock round Don Carlos. 
[‘* No, no!”] Hon. Gentlemen cried, 
“no, no,” but he would ask, could they 
deny that the majority of the people was 
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with Don Carlos. Hon. Gentlemen, be- 
fore they gave their votes, ought to recol- 
lect that the struggle in Spain had been 
now going on for more than five years; 
that during that period all the commercial 
advantages which they enjoyed from Spain 
had been diminished, and that they were 
deprived of all access to the Basque pro- 
vinces for the purposes of trade, custom 
houses having been by the Carlists every- 
where set up against them. They should 
recollect, that from interference with the 
affairs of Spain, they had aot only not 
gained anything, but had compromised 
themselves in the eyes of Europe. He 
trusted that they would pause and deliber- 
ate before they gave the sanction of their 
votes to a large and wanton expenditure 
of the public money at a time when they 
had so much distress among their own 
population at home. Those hon. Gentle- 
men who had distressed constituencies 
would probably not find them disposed to 
countenance their representatives in sup- 
porting Government in a course of policy 
which had already swallowed so large a 
portion of the revenue. He begged to 
apologise to the House for having trespas- 
sed so long upon their attention. Hetrusted 
most sincerely that many hon, Gentlemen 
who were in the habit of supporting her 
Majesty’s Government, almost with perti- 
nacity, would upon the present occasion, 
be cautious how they sanctioned the con- 
tinuance of a contest, which had rendered 
their country ridiculous, not only in Spain 
but in Portugal, so much so, that any 
person bearing the name of an English- 
man was in danger of losing his life while 
walking in the public streets. For these 
reasons he would support the motion of 
the noble Lord. 

Sir H. Vivian could assure the House, 
that it was with great reluctance he threw 
himself upon their attention and indul- 
gence. As the question under discussion, 
however, bore reference to the profession 
to which he had the honour to belong, he 
hoped to be indulged for a short time. He 
had listened with great attention to the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen at the other 
side of the House, more particularly to the 
speech of his noble colleague in the re- 
presentation of East Cornwall, (Lord 
Eliot) part of which had afforded him 
great pleasure, as being both creditable to 
the noble Lord himself, and advantageous 
to humanity. He could not, however, 
bring himself to think that it was at all 
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desirable that the valuable assistance which 
had been hitherto afforded to the govern- 
ment of the Queen of Spain, should be 
withdrawn. He could not think that the 
assistance so afforded had not been of ad- 
vantage to the Spanish Government. 
Those who felt the advantages of the 
interference of this country, were the best 
judges how far that assistance had been 
useful tothem. The documents upon the 
table afforded ample evidence that the 
people of Spain were sensible of the ad- 
vantages which they derived from the 
presence of the Legion and Marines. The 
letter of Sefor Mendizabal to Mr. Villiers, 
and that of the Spanish Minister in Lon- 
don to Lord Palmerston, demonstrated 
the high opinion which the Spanish go- 
vernment entertained of the services ren- 
dered to it by the Legion. It was impos- 
sible for any one who had read those docu- 
ments to doubt, that the assistance ren- 
dered by this country to Spain, had been 
most acceptable, and that Spain had bene- 
fitted by it. He would wish to look upon 
the question in a broader, more general 
and more comprehensive view. He would 
ask whether the assistance which they had 
rendered tothe Spanish government had not 
been useful in preserving thepeace of Europe. 
He referred particularly to the preservation 
of the city of Bilbao from the hands of the 
Carlists, in consequence of the assistance 
sent from this country. He would also 
specify St. Sebastian and Passages, which 
had been rescued from the Carlists. Sup- 
posing that these three places had fallen 
into the power of the Carlists, there was 
reason to believe, that the northern powers 
would boldly come forward in support of 
Don Carlos, and proclaim him king. 
Thus would the peace of Europe be en- 
dangered, and from this danger had the 
interference of the British Government 
relieved them. He was of opinion that 
the assistance rendered to the Queen of 
Spain by the Legion, had been of infinite 
service to the Spanish nation, and not only 
to them, but to the cause of civilization in 
Europe. He wished to say a few words 
upon the conduct of the Legion, which had 
been so much spoken of in that House. As 
he had gone so fully into that question on a 
former night, he did not think it then 
necessary to occupy the time of the House 
long upon it. He wished to direct the 
attention of the House to the documents 
before them. Even Carlist witnesses had 
borne testimony to the gallantry with, 
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which the Legion had behaved. General 
Soraa and other Carlist officers, who were 
taken prisoners at Irun, had borne the most 
honourable and disinterested testimony to 
the bravery and humanity of the Legion. 
Being asked by the most cruel officers of 
Don Carlos, and who had assisted in 
executing the miscreant and abominable 
Durango decree, to spare their lives, the 
Legion did so, and treated him with the 
greatest humanity and kindness. But 
how did the Carlists make return for the 
kindness and humanity of his gallant 
Friend (General Evans)? Part of the 
Scotch Legion was shut up in the church 
at Andoain after having capitulated. They 
were, every man of them, butchered in 
cold blood. His noble Colleague spoke 
of the Legion asa failure. He (Sir Hussey 
Vivian) entirely denied, that it had been a 
failure, Perhaps they were not altogether 
so successful as the sanguine anticipations 
of their friends might have expected; and 
that might be easily accounted for, and 
yet be no reflection upon their conduct, 
or the conduct of the Government which 
sent them out. They all knew well the 
difficulties experienced by his gallant 
Friend, placed as he was at the head of a 
body of men brought together under 
peculiar circumstances, almost wholly 
without discipline, and thrown, for the 
first time, upon a foreign land. They 
were thrown into that part of the country 
where they found a large number of the 
enemy ready to oppose them. Would 
hon. Gentlemen opposite think of sending 
this force to Malaga, or Barcelona, or 
other places where there were no enemies 
to oppose them? Instead of being sent 
where there were no enemies to be met 
with, they were sent into the strong hold 
of the Carlists, the place where assistance 
could be most effectually rendered in 
pursuance of the treaty. What, he asked, 
was the cause of the failure, if failure there 
were? Let them look at the state of 
Spain, which since the revolution had 
been over-run by French armies, and had 
lost all her colonies and riches. Those 
hon. Gentlemen who were unfavourable to 
the retention of colonies might derive a 
useful lesson from the poverty brought 
upon Spain by the loss of her colonies, 
and by her inability to pay the troops sent 
out to her assistance from this country. 
That was no fault of the Legion, or of his 
gallant Friend, its commander, or of those 
by whom the Legion was sent out. How 
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could the Government be aware of the 
impoverished state of the coffers of the 
Spanish territory? How were they to 
ascertain the funds in the treasury of 
Spain? He confidently believed, that if 
the Spanish Funds were in a prosperous 
state, and if their resources had not failed, 
there would now be a Legion in Spaia 
useful to the Government. Upon the 
score of precedent, too, the appointment 
of the Legion was justifiable. There was 
formerly a German Legion and a Hessian 
Legion, and during the American war 
England had employed various auxiliaries. 
Scenes of bloodshed were not a novelty in 
Spain. During the wars of Peterborough 
the same cruelty had been practised as on 
recent occasions, and when he himself was 
marching to the Pyrenees he passed 
Pampeluna on the day the French were 
about to evacuate that place, when a 
sceneof the most revolting cruelty presented 
itself. When the French soldiers had 
piled their arms, the Spaniards seized on 
their accoutrements, and threatened death 
in case of resistance. On the following 
day he rode into the town, where he saw 
the bodies of several French soldiers who 
had fallen victims to the sanguinary dis- 
position of the Spanish. It could not, at 
least, be said that the British Government 
had sent out troops to provoke scenes of 
carnage altogether new to Spain. With 
respect to the interference, on which so 
much stress had been laid, he thought that 
Government had acted on a strictly con- 
stitutional principle, and had adopted a 
course not only of advantage to Spain, 
but also tending to promote the best 
interests of this country. Mr. Canning 
had been alluded to in the debate; but 
did not that great statesman say in that 
House, that he had brought a new world 
into life for the purpose of restoring the 
balance of power in Europe? He main- 
tained, that her Majesty’s Government 
were only following out the principle of 
that great man by using every exertion to 
restore the constitutional Government of 
Spain, and with it to restore the balance 
of power in Europe. Mr. Canning had 
also stated his opinion, that France might 
be enabled to acquire great power in Spain, 
which would be injurious to the interests 
of other countries. The noble Lord oppo- 
site had said, that so large a supply of 
arms had been sent from the Ordnance, 
that none were left to furnish the Guards 
with a fresh supply when they were wanted, 
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This was an error, as no application for 
arms had been made by the Guards, and, 
though a large quantity had been sent out 
to Spain, still plenty were reserved at 
home for the Guards and for all other 
troops. It was said, that assistance given 
to Spain had not been called for by the 
treaty, and that the naval force had been 
employed in an unusual manner. Such 
was not the fact, as whenever the British 
army was employed, the British sailors 
and marines were ready to fight on shore 
if it were deemed necessary. Believing 
that it would be unjust to refuse assistance 
to Spain, and that the interference of 
England was necessary for the continuance 
of peace in Europe, by restoring the 
Spanish constitution, he felt bound to 
vote against the motion of the noble Lord. 
With respect to that part of the resolution 
requesting that her Majesty would not 
renew the Order in Council, he thought 
the return of the Legion had rendered such 
a step unnecessary. 

Lord Mahon said, it would be unneces- 
sary and presumptuous in him to speak 
at any length on a subject that had been 
already so ably discussed; but he felt 
himself bound to claim the attention of 
the House for a short time. He begged 
leave to repeat what he had said on a 
former evening, that he did not entertain 
the least doubt of the valour and gal- 
lantry of the Legion, but he complained 
that battles should have been fought, and 
privations endured, at the caprice of a 
foreign Government, and (in the words of 
the resolution) without any advantage 
either to the interests of this country or 
to those of Spain. These were strong 
assertions against the auxiliary troops; but 
could it be said that England gained either 
glory or advantage by their exertions? 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Palmer- 
ston) had defended the other evening, not 
only the policy of the Government towards 
Spain, but also that with respect to Canada, 
which latter (although it ended in rebel- 
lion) the noble Lord had characterised as 
the brightest ornament of his Administra- 
tion. Now, with respect to Spain, 
although no one could dispute the bravery 
of the British Legion, and of the gallant 
officer who commanded it, it would be 
fulsome adulation, it would be uncivil 
irony, to say that England had gained the 
Jeast glory by the policy of Government. 
But the noble Lord might say, that other 
points had been gained. What were they? 
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He begged the House to consider the ex- 
pense to which the country had been put 

The arms sent to Spain were at a cost of 
537,0007. The arrears due to the Legion 
(which the hon. Member for Lambeth re- 
commended the Government to hold them- 
selves bound for) amounted to 250,0004. 
Then there were ships engaged exclusively 
in this war, the expense of which, with the 
expenses previously named, would amount 
to 1,000,000/., a sum sufficient to keep up 
the yeomanry of this country for many 
years, which yeomanry hon. Members 
opposite, in their mistaken notions of 
economy, were so anxious to reduce. 
What, he would ask, did this country 
gain, in return for those expenses, from 
Spain? Nothing but the return of a lot 
of helpless, legless, armless victims. It 
was not a subject for laughter. Soldiers 
that had fought so bravely ought to excite 
sympathy, not merriment, by their suffer- 
ings. The gallant Officer, the Member 
for Westminster, said, that there were 
many impostors amongst those who pro- 
fessed to have been in the Legion. Such 
might be the case in a few instances, but 
there was no deceit in broken legs and 
festering wounds. With respect to the 
commerce of this country (continued the 
noble Lord), I beg to claim the attention 
of the House to the conduct of the Spanish 
Government. In the papers laid before 
the House of Commons isa despatch from 
M. Calatrava to Mr. Villiers, dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1837, in which he announces an 
order of the Queen of Spain, that the 
British subjects resident in Spain shall 
not be included in the exaction of the 
forced loan of 200,000,000 reals, nor yet 
in the service of the national militia. Yet, 
in the face of this engagement, a decree 
was issued by the Minister of Finance, on 
the 11th of September, 1837, declaring 
that all foreigners in Spain, who are not 
mere ¢ransientes, or temporary travellers, 
shall be subject to the same charges and 
grievances (cargas y gravamines ) as Spa- 
niards, This decree was published at 
Almeria in the course of the same month, 
and not only published but enforced. The 
house of Messrs. Macdonneil and O’Conor, 
most eminent British merchants, settled 
in that town, was forcibly entered, and a 
sum of 500 dollars abstracted, in part of 
the compulsory loan. Mr. O’Conor him- 
self was compelled, contrary to his wish, 
to serve the burdensome and critical office 
of Regidor. I am informed that another 
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Englishman at Almeria, Mr. M‘Neven, was 
likewise enlisted a common soldier in the 
Quinteos, at Almeira, so that if the Carlists 
were to enter that province, this gentleman 
would have to march against them in the 
Spanish ranks. Nay, more, since the 
Queen’s generals refused to extend the 
Eliot convention beyond the Basque pro- 
vinces, if Mr. M‘Neven were taken pri- 
soner, he—this British subject—might 
not improbably be liable to military exe- 
cution. And issuch a chance to be con- 
templated without indignation by a British 
House of Commons? Now, what redress 
has been obtained for these grievances? I 
do not doubte—nay, indeed, [ know—that 
Sir George Villiers has not been neglect- 
ful of his duty in sending in repeated re- 
monstrances against them. But what 
answer has he received from the Spanish 
Ministers? What influence has the policy 
of the noble Lord opposite gained us at 
Madrid? The answers of the Spanish 
Ministers were, I have no doubt, in a 
highly complimentary strain, and accord- 
ing to their usual tone, assuring his Ex- 
cellency ‘ of their most distinguished con- 
sideration,” and hoping that “ his Excel- 
lency may live a thousand years.” The 
Spanish memorials then promise, that the 
grievances shall be immediately inquired 
into and considered of. Inquiry! Sir, 
there have been years of inquiry and of 
promises as to the grievances of English 
merchants in Spain, but let the noble 
Lord show me, if he can, one day, one 
hour, of real practical redress. I have a 
copy of a letter addressed to the noble 
Lord opposite, from Mr, Macdonnell, 
dated the 20th of November last. He 
says— 
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“‘T regret to observe, that up to the last ac- 
counts the remonstrances of Mr. Villiers have 
proved fruitless in any substantial result, and 
that the parties in whose behalf I appealed to 
your Lordships have remained without redress. 
On the contrary, I shall proceed to show your 
Lordship the settled design of the Spanish 
Government in contradiction of their diplo- 
matic assurances to justify and perpetrate 
upon all foreign merchants (British included) 
exactions such as those I have complained of. 
It appears, however, by a communication of 
February 12, 1838, that after infinite solicita- 
tion and trouble, Mr. Macdonnell succeeded 
in recovering about half the money taken from 
him, but for the remainder was obliged to be 
satisfied with a very doubtful and distant se- 
curity —a bill upon the Spanish duties receiv- 
able in 1839 and 1840; and such is the kind 
and liberal treatment which we owe to the able 
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and judicious policy of the noble Lord, bought 
too at a very trifling cost—only a million of 
British money—only 3,000 British lives.” 


The noble Lord continued, it would be 
presumptuous in him to express an opinion 
on military matters, but he begged leave 
to quote from a speech of the Duke of 
Wellington on the advantages gained by 
the British Legion in Spain. He solicited 
the attention of those hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who of late had 
so warmly and justly praised the opin- 
ions of the noble Duke. Whenever those 
Opinions suited their own purposes then 
their panegyric was great, and he hoped 
if the testimony of the noble Duke 
was in the present instance a little un- 
favourable to them, it would not be looked 
on as altogether unworthy their notice. 
On the 21st of April, 1837, the Duke of 
Wellington said, . 


“The whole of the policy of the British 
Government, therefore, all the operations of 
the British Legion, backed by the British 
Squadron, have effected nothing more nor less 
towards putting an end to the war, and giving 
peace to Spain and Europe, than the removal 
of the blockade of St. Sebastian from one point 
to another. . . - I defy any 
noble Lord to show, that a single advantage of 
any description has been gained from that day 
to this. . . The amount of in- 
convenience felt by the town from the Carlist 
force being in its neighbourhood was neither 
more nor less than the unpleasantness of 
ladies and gentlemen residing there being 
prevented from taking their evening walks in 
the neighbourhood. This is the whole amount 
of the inconvenience from which the town was 
relieved, and the whole amount of the service 
rendered.” 


Such was the opinion of the noble 
Duke, and he would ask if Spain had 
gained any advantage by the interference 
of England. He should say, certainly 
not, but, that the country was in a much 
worse state than before. Let the state of 
Spain in 1825 (when the noble Lord came 
into office) be compared with that of 1838, 
and it would be proved how much worse 
the present condition of the country was. 
The Spanish Ministry had broken faith 
with all parties. They had deprived the 
ministers of religion of all their property 
on the promise that pensions would be 
given, but those pensions had not as yet 
been paid. Such conduct could certainly 
not claim the respect of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Westminster, although 
he said the other evening, that the Span- 
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ish people, who were about to reform their 
church, had a right to expect sympathy 
from the English nation, which was trying 
to work out a similar reform. The noble 

Lord said, the treaty should be adhered to. 

He fully agreed with the noble Lord, but 

he would not consent to any measure of 
the Government that would go an iota 
beyond that treaty. The practical con- 

duct of the Spanish Government was to 

crush and keep down the liberties and 

rights of the people. Had not the Basque 

provinces particular privileges, and had 

not those privileges been taken away? 
The municipal privileges of the Basque 

provinces were the greatest advantages 
they possessed. He felt deeply on this 
question, for he had been in Spain and, 
had witnessed the happiness that the Bis- 
cayans had enjoyed. It was said, that 
they were strongly in favour of Don Car- 
los, but he believed, that they were ani- 
mated by a feeling of justice and a desire 

to maintain their rights and privileges ; 

and besides this, they acted on the con- 

viction of the claims of Don Carlos being 

well founded. He did not say this from 

any partisanship respecting Don Carlos, 
but if the Biscayans were to be disposses- 
sed of their privileges they would resist ; 

and, although we might not be in favour 
of Don Carlos, were we not to grant them 

what was just and reasonable, hoping by 
those means to establish a permanent Go- 
vernment in Spain? On another occasion 

it had been said, that he had thrown 

doubts on the character of the subsidiary 
force, and had called it merely a mercenary 

force ; now he had not said anything harsh 

on the subject, and when he had applied 
the term ‘ mercenary,” he did not mean 

that those who had entered it had done so 
from mercenary motives, but because, 
tightly or wrongly, that word had been 
applied to the military volunteers of the 
middle ages. He felt, that he had scarcely 
a right to address the House so frequently 
as he had done on these matters, and he 
could only say, that he thought the facts 

of the case were so strong, that a plain 
statement of them would carry the fullest 

conviction. The more this question was 
stirred in the House of Commons the 

more would its mud be raised. The 

foreign policy of the noble Lord was 
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“* A mighty monster, of such odious mien, 
“ That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 
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offer an apology to the House for the 
observations he had to make, but he wanted 
no other plea than that the noble Lord 
who had brought forward this motion had 
told the House, that he had done so on 
purpose to try the feelings of the people 
of England on the subject, and moreover 
that he had intended it as an attack upon 
the present Government. As a Member, 
though a subordinate Member, of that 
Government, he felt compelled to come 
forward, but he should not wander far 
away from the subject, after the example 
of the noble Lord who had just spoken, by 
referring to various parts of the world, 
instead of to the British Legion in Spain. 
The motion of the noble Lord was entirely 


an attack on the foreign policy of the 


Government. As to the question of the 
renewal of the orders in council, there did 
not appear to him any necessity for dis- 
cussing it, and he should therefore dismiss 
it at once. He perfectly coincided with 
the opinions which had been expressed by 
the hon. Gentleman who had spoken as 
to the noble Lord’s speech, and of the 
peculiar propriety of his being fixed on to 
bring forward this motion. From the part 
the noble Lord had taken in the conven- 
tion with which he seemed proud to asso- 
ciate his name, there was an extreme pro- 
priety in his performing this task, and he 
must say, that the noble Lord had exe- 
cuted it in a manner that had hardly ever 
been equalled in that House. The only 
objections which could be found on his 
side of the House with the speech of the 
noble Lord was the mildness, he might say 
the tameness, with which the noble Lord 
had treated the subject, as though he was 
afraid of burning himself by the contact. 
He was well aware of the great difficulty 
and tediousness which attended all de 
bates upon a moderate line of policy, for 
it did not supply those topics for the 
fancy and imagination which a more reso- 
lute and violent one would have furnished. 
The course pursued by the noble Lord had 
been to condemn the whole policy of the 
Government of this country, but to that 
had he confined himself, for he had not 
undertaken to say the course he should 
himself recommend, The question before 
the House was limited to a small space. 
The noble Lord began, as it was right that 
he should, after the settlement of the 
quadruple alliance and the additional ar- 
ticles, and those he would not argue now, 
even if they had not been defended, ag 
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they had been so ably, by his right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Kircudbright, 
because they had been adopted by the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. When the letter 
from General Alava, requesting his noble 
Friend (Lord Palmerston) to furnish assist- 
ance had been received, he would ask the 
noble Lord what course he himself would 
have pursued? What would have been 
the course of the Carlists whom the noble 
Lord had repudiated ? Though strange to 
say that, notwithstanding this repudiation, 
when any information was brought for- 
wa d, or any Gentleman produced a letter, 
with or without signature, upon this sub- 
ject, it always proceeded from some Carlist 
colonel or supporters of Don Carlos. The 
maxim, ‘noscitur a sociis,” would, he 
thought, be the worst that could be applied 
to them. They had been told by his noble 
Friend who had last spoken, exactly in the 
words of the present motion, and which he 
said he was prepared to move, that no ad- 
vantage had resulted either to the interests 
of this country or to those of Spain in con- 
sequence of the order in Council. His 
right hon. Friend, the Master of the Ord- 
nance, had, however, quoted the best 
possible authority for the advantage which 
had been derived by Spain, for he had 
quoted the authority of the Queen of 
Spain, and of the Spanish Government, 
and no authority could possibly be better. 
The House might think it unnecessary to 
enter into this part of the subject, but they 
would allow him perhaps to quote from an 
impartial authority, the Annual Register 
of the day, as to Spanish affairs, what had 
been the condition of the Carlists and 
Christinos previous to the issuing the 
order in Council. It was said then, that 
the Christinos considered the prospect of 
the termination of the war as more distant 
than ever; that Bilbao was blockaded, 
Vittoria threatened, and that the Carlists 
were looking forward and gaining great 
advantages. Now, he would ask any hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who was only mode- 
rately acquainted with Spanish affairs, 
whether that was the position of the two 
parties now? Bilbao was not ina state of 
blockade, Vittoria was no longer threat- 
ened, and the Carlists had not gained the 
great advantages which they had expected. 
The hon. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Herbert) had said, that the Carlists and 
Christinos were on as even terms now as 
at the commencement of this warfare; but 
the contrary was notoriously the fact, and 
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he believed, that no person who had 
recently come from Spain would deny, that 
the Carlists were confined to a smaller por- 
tion of territory than at that time, and, 
moreover, that by the measures which 
were produced by this order, every attempt 
which they had made to leave the Basque 
provinces had failed, and in their last 
attempt they had lost the best portion of 
their troops and officers. As to the oper- 
ations in those provinces, he believed, on 
the best testimony, that the same enthu- 
siasm in the cause of Don Carlos did not 
exist now, and that there was a growing 
dissatisfaction for both his cause and his 
person: for recently his best chiefs had 
been put under arrest, and every one who 
knew anything of Spain, and of the feel- 
ings of the Navarrese towards their chief- 
tains, must know, that this was not likely 
to conciliate the Carlists. The Legion had 
not only relieved Bilbao, and occupied St. 
Sebastian, but had made themselves mas- 
ters of the passes from the Basque pro- 
vinces, and had thereby prevented the 
introduction of the supplies with which the 
French had hitherto too liberally supplied 
them. On the other hand, too, the Christ- 
inos, during the stay of the Legion there, 
had improved their forces, their men had 
become better soldiers, and performed 
their duty more efficiently. If this were 
the case, then, it could hardly be said, 
even putting aside the authority of the 
Queen of Spain and of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, that the Christinos and Carlists 
were in the same position now as they were 
before this order was issued; and he be- 
lieved so great an advantage had the 
former gained by it, that an Englishman 
would be received in that country with 
open arms in consequence of this connex- 
ion. It was easy for hon. Gentlemen to 
complain of assistance having been given, 
but what would have been their language 
if that assistance had not been rendered ? 
This, however, was really a question whe- 
ther the policy of the Government was 
English policy or not? He should like to 
learn what his noble Friend (Lord Pal- 
merston) was to do; forhe had to give all 
the possible assistance which the treaty 
had stipulated, and not a scanty or pitiful 
supply, but he had to act up to the very 
spirit of the treaty in every essential point. 
The hon. Member for Wiltshire had said, 
that we talked of the Spanish Government 
being liberal, but there was, in truth, no 
liberality in it. He always had consi« 
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dered, that the issue was between liberal 
and arbitrary principles. Whether the 
liberality of Spain and of the Spanish Go- 
vernment was that which exactly suited 
this country, or whether their institutions 
could be precisely accommodated to the 
ptinciples established here, he was not 
prepared to say; but no man acquainted 
with Spain would hesitate to say, that 
there was a distinction between the policy 
of the Queen and of Don Carlos—for the 
one was decidedly in favour of free insti- 
tutions, of a Liberal Government, of sup- 
pression of slavery, of subjects enjoying 
religious toleration, and had acknowledged 
their North American colonies; while the 
other party was directly the reverse. As 
to the order of Council, he would not 
attempt to defend it, because it had been 
carefully discussed on a recent occasion. 
He disapproved of the policy of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and had voted 
for a repeal of it, but the application for a 
renewal of this order was not an application 
for a new law. He had said, that it ap- 
peared to him that there was no need of 
this motion, though there was no reason to 
complain of the manner in which it had 
been brought forward, nor of the speeches 
which had been made upon it. His noble 
Friend had reminded the noble Loid who 
had quoted from a speech made on another 
occasion, ‘‘ that the Canadian rebellion was 
the brightest gem of British policy,” of the 
inaptness of the quotation; the noble 
Lord had retracted it, for he saw that 
although the antithesis might be very 
eloquent, the expression could not be cor- 
rectly applied to the present subject. His 
noble Friend (Lord Mahon) had placed 
the policy of the Duke of Wellington in 
contrast with that of the present Govern- 
ment; but he ought to remember that, 
during the noble Duke’s administration of 
foreign affairs, arms had been sent to 
Spain, and the noble Duke was therefore 
answerable for the maintenance of that 
policy, if adoption were maintenance, for he 
thought that the Minister who did not alter 
any policy was answerable for the main- 
tenance of it. It was true that the Duke 
of Wellington had fulfilled the treaty, and 
in his opinion no part of the noble Duke’s 
conduct had been more praiseworthy than 
his execution of that treaty. He should 
not have alluded to this if his noble Friend 
had not brought forward the subject. If 
the present Government then were an- 
swerable for the disbandment of the yeo- 
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manry, because arms had been sent out to 
Spain, the noble Duke ought to take his 
share of the responsibility. He must say, 
that this topic had been forced in neck 
and heels, and for the sake of popular 
applause. He was aware that lengthened 
discussions on a subject that had been so 
often before the House must nauseate, and 
all they had to do was to come to a divi- 
sion and decision on the question. He 
did not think there was any sufficient 
reason for this motion ; but it was because 
there was a new Parliament, though he 
should like to know if hon. Gentlemen 
who had just returned from their elections 
had heard any great news of Spanish 
affairs at the hustings, and whether their 
election banners had borne the words 
“ Christino” or “ Carlist?” The noble 
Lord, too, the Member for Cornwall, who 
had referred to this, and who, as he lived 
nearer the sea shore, had better opportu- 
nities of gaining information, might be 
able to inform him; but he had heard no 
such rumours in the midland county where 
he was elected. He did not deny, that the 
question ought to be brought forward, and 
that occasionally all the acts of policy of 
the Government should pass under the 
review of the House. He was always 
anxious that the House should take notice 
of the policy of the Government; but this 
should be done in the way in which his 
noble Friend had introduced his motion 
last Session, Why should the tocsin of 
alarm be sounded to bring up hon. Gen- 
tlemen from the country? What would 
be gained by it? Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site said they had nothing to do with the 
Carlists; but would they then say this 
was a party question? It must be either 
a party question or one of assistance to 
Don Carlos. He would ask any sensible 
man whether he did not think that if this 
motion were carried, it would be for the 
benefit of Don Carlos, and if the eyes of 
Europe were fixed on their debates, they 
would look upon it in that view, and want 
to know what other course of policy could 
be substituted for that which was under 
assault. If they denied that it was to 
assist Don Carlos, and that it was merely 
to eject the Government, then he would 
ask them what policy would be adopted, 
and whether such conduct was Conser- 
vative, to use the term which the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had arrogated to 
themselves, having yielded up the old 
name of Tory? The noble Lord, the 
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Member for Hertfor.!, when he blamed the 
Government for the present condition of 
the affairs of Europe, ought to recollect 
what the state of Europe was when the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, left office. He contended, that 
England would gain great commercial 
advantages by her intervention in Spain. 
Such was the opinion of M. Thiers; and 
he believed it to be well founded, for 
Spain had herself acknowledged the bene- 
ficial results of that intervention. He 
regarded the present motion as an attempt 
on the part of the Opposition—who dared 
not meet the Government on any question 
relating to home policy—similar to that 
recently made under the wing of the hon. 
Member for Leeds to wriggle themselves 
into office. 

Mr. Pemberton could not agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that the present motion bore any similarity 
to those to which he had alluded as having 
been made on former occasions. The 
object of the present motion was to call 
upon the House to discuss the course 
pursued with regard to Spain by her Ma- 
jJesty’s Government, and if they should 
find that it had been unattended by any 
advantages, either to Spain or to England, 
then to address her Majesty, beseeching 
her not to renew those Orders in Council 
which had hitherto proved in their opera- 
tion so unproductive of benefit. The hon. 
Gentleman, instead of addressing himself 
to the great question involved in this 
motion, had made a speech composed 
entirely of the same materials in which 
what hon. Gentlemen opposite called the 
barbarity of the Carlists had, on many 
former occasions, been railed against— 
and had accused the Conservative party 
with abetting and favouring despotic prin- 
ciples. He would tell that hon. Gentle- 
man what was the principle of this motion. 
It was that great principle that this coun- 
try ought not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of others without adequate cause. 
It was the object of this motion to assert 
that by such an interference as had been 
adopted with regard to the affairs of Spain 
that great and most important principle 
had been violated—and, therefore, to call 
upon the House to address her Majesty, 
in the hope that such a course of policy 
would no longer be persevered in. The 
principle they thus called upon the House 
to assert was one which, unless he was 
much mistaken, he had heard asserted by 
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the noble Lord opposite, and was one of 
the principles on which Earl Grey’s Go- 
vernment took office—Lord Grey having 
himself expressly stated, that non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of foreign 
nations was one of the three great princi- 
ples on which his Government was deter- 
mined and professed to found its policy. 
He might not recollect what was said at 
the time upon this point, but it appeared he 
was not singular in that mis-recollection, 
if so it could be called; for, on referring 
to a speech which was made by Earl Grey 
himself on entering office, in what lan- 
guage did he find this principle of non- 
interference announced—or rather, what 
consistency did the conduct of the noble 
Lord opposite exhibit when contrasted 
with the language of the noble Earl 
on the occasion to which he referred? 
The words of Earl Grey on taking office 
were, ‘ But, my Lords, I now repeat in 
office that which I before stated as my 
opinion when out of it, namely, that the 
first object, interest, and duty of the British 
Government ought to be to maintain peace 
by all the means within its power, consis- 
tently with the honour and integrity of the 
empire. Our true policy is to maintain 
universal peace; and, therefore, non-in- 
terference is the principle—the great prin- 
ciple—which ought to be, and will be, 
most heartily adopted by the present Go- 
vernment.”* The object of those, then, 
who brought forward the present motion 
was to call upon the House of Commons 
to respect this great principle, to re-adopt 
this policy, and to address the Throne, 
praying that her Majesty would no longer 
permit the continuance of the employment 
of British troops in the contest between 
the two great parties now at war in Spain. 
The propositions which this motion as- 
serted were—first, that the course pursued 
with regard to Spain was unattended with 
any advantage to England; secondly, that 
it was unaccompanied by any benefits to 
Spain herself; and, thirdly, that this 
country was not bound by any existing 
treaties with Spain to perform duties in- 
consistent with the principle of non-in- 
terference in the internal affairs of other 
countries. These were facts which could 
not be displaced by any clamorous railing 
against Don Carlos. They must give their 
verdict upon principles like these in the 
same manner as the country gave it. But 
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had the policy of the Government been in 
unison with these principles? As far as 
the interests of this country were con- 
cerned no man had ever contended, that 
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the policy pursued had been attended with | 


advantage. Had our alliance with either 
France or Spain been strengthened or 
promoted by that policy? Had not Gen- 
tleman after Gentleman, in discussing this 
question, charged France, one of the great 
contracting parties to the Quadruple 
Treaty, with the violation of that treaty ? 
With respect, then, to the conduct of 
France and this country it was evident 
that one of the parties must have been 
guilty of most egregious folly, and the 
other of most egregious treachery. He 
had made no reflections upon the officer 
who had commanded, or the officers who 
had been engaged in this contest in Spain. 
He had the pleasure of knowing some of 
those officers, and could not speak of them 
more highly than they deserved. It was 
not for him to criticise the military con- 
duct of those men. He well knew that, 
contrasting the position in which their 
commander had been placed in the 
Spanish country with that occupied in 
former days by his great predecessor, no 
very great military reputation was to be 
gained. All the laurels had been gathered 
there before. But did not all the disasters 
which had befallen the British Legion 
afford a powerful argument against the 
policy of the Government, and did it not 
justify the remark which was long ago 
made, that, from the first moment those 
troops left the British shore, they had no 
chance whatever of success? What, then, 
was the nature of the charge against her 
Majesty’s Government? It was that they 
had so far miscalculated the force of the 
Carlists and the Christinos, and so far 
erred in their speculations with regard to 
the Spanish finances, that they had en- 
couraged their own countrymen to enter 
upon an expedition in which certain failure 
awaited them—and he must be allowed to 
say, that it was incumbent on them as a 
Government to show on what considera- 
tions they had given countenance or en- 
couragement to the British forces leaving 
the shores of this country. Where were 
the advantages of such a course to be 
looked for? Were they to be found in 
the contrast of the state of Spain when 
that Legion landed there, with its state at 
the present moment? He appealed to 
the opinion which had been quoted of 
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that great captain, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the opinion of such a man 
he considered of far greater utility tha the 
complimentary addresses of the Queen- 
Regent of Spain, on the departure of the 
Legion. What, he would ask, was the 
difference in the feeling of the Spaniards 
towards Englishmen at the present mo- 
ment -and before the Legion first went 
out? Did they not consider our inter- 
ference in their affairs a most unjust one ? 
Was there not on the one side jealousy, 
and on the other anger? Look at the 
consequences of the change of policy from 
that pursued when the Duke of Wellington 
administered the foreign affairs of this 
country. The Eliot convention which had 
been arranged by the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Administration had saved hundreds 
and hundreds of families from ruin and 
destruction, and that treaty was obtained, 
not by such means as the present Govern- 
ment adopted, but by means of kind 
offices, mediation, and conciliation. On 
the Ist of June, 1835, the present Go- 
vernment began their course of peddling 
policy; and very soon afterwards foreign- 
ers and strangers were embarked in the 
Spanish contest, and the result was the 
Durango decree—a measure which the 
Spaniards considered had been rendered 
necessary by the policy which had been 
pursued towards them. He believed, that 
no human being had more reason to regret 
the Durango decree than Don Carlos 
himself, for nothing but the indignation 
which that decree had excited against him 
could have driven the people of this 
country to the gross injustice and impolicy 
of the course which they pursued. With 
respect to the advantage which this assist- 
ance had produced to Spain, he might 
ask, what had been the result so far as the 
cause of the Queen of Spain was con- 
cerned? It seemed to be admitted on all 
hands, that the test of the military opera- 
tions, contrasting their former with their 
present state, was favourable to the Carlist 
cause. In proof of this he might appeal to 
the state of the Carlist forces at the time 
the Durango edict was issued and at the 
present time, but he believed there was 
no dispute as to the point on either side of 
that House. He might even appeal to the 
testimony of the noble Lord opposite, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
he would venture to request the House to 
contrast the state of the Carlist army at 
the period the noble Lord gave the de- 
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scription to which he referred with the 
state of that army at the present moment, 
and then they would see whether the 
result of the interference on the part of 
the British Government, purchased with 
so much blood and treasure, did in any 
way promote the interests of the Queen of 
Spain or not. On the 24th of June, 1835, 
this was the account of the Carlist troops 
given by the noble Secretary. The noble 
Lord said— 


“There are now about 10,000 or 12,000 
persons in arms in one of the remote provinces 
of Spain, and it is to put down this partial and 
local insurrection that the present effort is to be 
made. And here I will answer the question of 
the noble Lord who asks me on which side is 
the majority of the Spanish nation, and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that the great majority 
of the nation is with the Queen. The proof of 
this fact is to be found in the circumstance, 
that for nearly a year and a half the resistance 
of her authority has been confined to two or 
three particular provinces, and that no dis- 
turbances have broken out in any other parts 
of the kingdom.” 


Such was the condition of the Carlists 
at this period, according to the noble 
Lord, and then it was, that the 10,000 
or 12,000 British troops were sent out to 
aid the Spanish Government in putting 
down the insurrection. Well, the Legion 
were sent out—they arrived, and were 
backed by 100,000 troops belonging to 
the Queen of Spain; but what was the 
consequence? Why, that two years had 
elapsed, the legion had returned, and 
where, he asked, were the 10,000 or 
12,000 British troops? They were anni- 
hilated. How stood the Carlists on the 
day the affair of Hernani took place? 
Why, they had 35,000 men assembled 
under a single leader, and in one district 
of Spain, to operate against the united 
forces of England and of the Queen of 
Spain. He made this statement on the 
authority of Colonel Humphreys, as able 
and as gallant an officer as any who served 
in the Legion, and who, moreover, was 
himself present in that action. This was 
the result of the interference of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The noble Lord 
might, perhaps, say he had miscalculated 
—he had been ignorant as to the real 
feeling of the Spanish people—but if he 
should adopt any such course why, then, 
he would have a right to say, that there 
were grounds for serious complaint against 
the noble Lord for having permitted 
10,000 British troops to embark for Spain 
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wihout sufficent information or knowledge 
of the real state of affairs in that country. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last said, 
that if her Majesty’s present Government 
were answerable for the line of conduct 
which they had adopted the Duke of 
Wellington was equally so, inasmuch as 
he had pursued the same policy when he 
was in office. Did the hon. Gentleman 
consider that there was no difference be- 
tween making treaties and fairly and hon- 
ourably fulfilling them? Did the hon. 
Gentleman suppose for a single moment, 
that it was the duty of a Minister — that 
it was competent for him on his own in- 
dividual opinion —to depart from the 
faith established by treaties, not on the 
part of the Government but of the nation? 
Of the effect of the treaty of the 22nd of 
April, 1834, all he could say was, that he 
could not understand how any question 
could be raised on that subject. At that 
time Don Miguel and Don Carlos were 
hovering on the frontier of Spain, and the 
Governments of Spain and Portugal en- 
tered into a treaty having for its object the 
expulsion of the Infantes from their terri- 
tories. In the following month that ob- 
ject was accomplished. Don Miguel re- 
tired under conditions, but Don {Carlos 
left without any being imposed upon him. 
He embarked on board the Donegal, and, 
having reached this country without con- 
dition, he left it again without condition, 
and threw himself into the arms of those 
of his own countrymen who were eager 
to receive him. It was then that the ad- 
ditional articles were added to the treaty, 
and he would defy any one to point out a 
single expression in the first treaty, that 
bound the contracting parties to more than 
the expulsion of the Infantes from the 
Spanish and Portuguese territories. That 
was the sole purpose first stipulated for. 
By the additional articles a further en- 
gagement was entered into for supplying 
military stores to the Queen of Spain, but 
nothing whatever was contained in those 
articles from which it could be inferred, 
that the contracting parties were bound 
either to establish the Queen on the throne 
of Spain or to expel Don Carlos from that 
country. It was expressly stated, that this 
treaty proceeded from a desire to establish 
peace in Spain as well as throughout the 
whole world, and if so, were not the 
English Government as much bound to 
lend their assistance in suppressing revolt 
or insurrection in all other countries as in 
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Spain? It might, perhaps, be said, that 
they had entered into no such contract. 
He, however, could refer them to au- 
thority, high authority, for since the 
Duke of Wellington had renewed his 
ancient office of aiding the weak and suc- 
couring the distressed he had acquired a 
reputation among the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite which he never before had en- 
joyed. No persons stood. more in need of 
assistance than her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and having received it from the Duke of 
Wellington it was not surprising that they 
were not: wanting in expressions of grati- 
tude for the timely service he rendered to 
them. The noble Lord would not object 
to the construction put on it by those who 
made the treaty. Now what was the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington with 
respect to this treaty? Was it such as the 
noble Lord on a former occasion consi- 
dered it, or as his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for Shaftesbury now, in what 
he could not help regarding as dying 
strains, represented it tobe? The Duke 
of Wellington, in a speech delivered by 
him on the 21st of April, 1837, and which 
was afterwards corrected by himself, de- 
clared his opinion in these words :— 


“These additional articles were signed in the 
month of August, 1834, and in the month of 
Nov., 1834, I was called upon to carry the 
treaty into execution. It was not then consi- 
dered to be a treaty of the description given 
by the noble Viscount, it was not considered 
as a treaty for the preservation of the peace of 
Europe, or as a plan for great operations to be 
performed by arms. My Lords, I have a 
right to say this, because I myself had an ex- 
planation on the subject—first with the Go- 
vernment of the King of the French, in which 
it was clearly stated, that the parties were 
bound not to interfere in the internal concerns 
of Spain, or in the contest then going on in 
that country —it was so stated distinctly at that 
period, and the statement-having been com- 
municated to all the parties in the treaty and 
in the additional articles was satisfactory to 
all. ‘The noble Viscount appears to be of a 
different opinion. J refer to the despatch to 
prove the truth of my statement. That I assert 
was the distinct understanding of all the pare 
ties in the treaty.””* 


Why, then, if the contract entered into 
did not justify the interference upon what 
principle did that interference proceed ? 
No reason had yet been assigned to show 
that, that interference was necessary. The 
language of the treaty itself as well as the 
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construction put upon it by those who 
were parties to it proved incontestibly that 
the course pursued by the Government 
was not obligatory on them. This wasa 
fact that could not be denied, and, there- 
fore, he had a right to ask on what prin- 
ciple they were to continue a line of policy 
so injurious to this country? He heard 
with surprise the doctrines advocated by 
some hon. Members that night, who 
seemed to justify the interference in the 
present case by a reference to circum- 
stances under which the Hessians were 
engaged by this country. Were not these 
mercenaries, he begged leave to ask, ready 
to sell their swords to Protestants or 
Catholics, or to people or sovereigns? 
Were they not content to take pay from 
that party who would give them the highest 
reward for their services, without any re- 
ference whatever to the case? It was said 
this country had an interest in the pacifi- 
cation of Spain. Why this country was 
just as much interested in the pacification 
of every other country as of Spain. But 
it was said, that it was to support liberal 
institutions in Spain that the service was 
rendered. Was that any justification ? 
Suppose America had adopted a similar 
course in the case of Canada, what would 
have been thought of it? Might not 
America have said, and with equal justice, 
‘* We are the friends of free institutions, 
we are the friends of a liberal Government, 
we are the friends of democratic institu- 
tions, and, regarding as we do the cause 
of Canada as the cause of that inde- 
pendence which we have achieved for our- 
selves, we can, therefore, without any 
breach of amity with you, permit our sub- 
jects to engage in the service of the Cana- 
dian rebels—we can supply them with 
ammunition and arms, and then tell you, 
according to your own doctrine, that we 
are justified in doing so.” It had of late 
been very much the fashion in that House 
to refer to the example of France, and to 
quote the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment as authority. But what was the 
opinion as to this treaty proclaimed in 
France? Did Louis Philippe do as the 
Government of this country had done? 
Did he repeal existing laws to enable him 
to interfere in a foreign contest? No, he 
did not. Why could they not be content 
to leave the Spaniards to decide for them- 
selves the question as to their own Go- 
vernment? That question would have 
been settled by the party preponderating in 
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numbers, weight, property, and influence, 
without foreign aid. And of what conse- 
quence was it to the people of England, 
he should like to know, whether the Go- 
vernment of Spain was more or less liberal 
and enlightened than that of this country ? 
Whether the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in Spain was less liberal with respect to 
treaties than the noble Lord opposite, or 
the Spanish Home Secretary had notions 
concerning Church property more strict, 
than those entertained by the noble Lord, 
the Member for Stroud. The war was to 
be deeply regretted, but although they 
might smile at the ignorant simplicity of 
the Basques for not grasping at a paper 
Constitution in exchange for the blessings 
they enjoyed under their charters—al- 
though Reformers might sneer at the 
Basques for not preferring modern to 
ancient institutions—still he must be per- 
mitted to say, that he did not deem such 
things a sufficient cause for devastating 
towns and villages, and trampling dowr 
the last sparks of liberty in the only pro- 
vince of Spain in which anything like it 
had existed for centuries. 

Mr. Sheil said, the learned Gentleman, 
who has just sat down, has announced, 
that the object of this Motion is to lay 
down the principle of non-interference. 
But as the Quadruple treaty was an inter- 
ference, and the Duke of Wellington had 
carried that into effect, the object adverted 
to by the hon. Gentleman is incompatible 
with the obligations which the Duke of 
Wellington practically admitted to have 
been imposed on him. Let it also be re- 
membered, that the noble Lord opposite, 
was a Member of the Government, when 
the original articles were signed. [Lord 
Stanley : I was a member of Lord Grey’s 
Government, not of Lord Melbourne’s. | 
And if the Duke of Wellington comes 
in to-morrow, the noble Lord will be 
the colleague of that distinguished per- 
son, whose first appointment, when he 
was last in office, the appointment of Lord 
Londonderry, the noble Lord denounced. 
If the noble Lord had not interrupted me, 
1 should not have referred to the noble- 
man, for whom, so far from entertaining 
any adverse sentiment in his regard, I 
entertain personal respect, because he 
manfully avows his sentiments, and I[ 
should not omit to state, that on a recent 
occasion, that noble Lord declared that he 
should abstain from pronouncing any cen- 
sure upon the British Legion, because, in 
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condemning the conduct of his fellow- 
countrymen, he would not take any part. 
I opposed his appointment, on grounds 
solely political, The noble Lord assailed 
that appointment, in terms stronger than 
any that were used by me;- and yet, if the 
Duke of Wellington were to return to 
office, the noble Lord would be his asso- 
ciate in power. But turning from that 
incident, and reverting to the anomaly in 
which the Tory party are placed with 
respect to the quadruple alliance, how, let 
me ask, can they insist on the principle of 
non-intervention, when they themselves 
acted upon it, and when the Members for 
Pembroke and Lancashire were in the 
cabinet, when the original articles were 
signed? Those articles recite the import- 
ance of pacifying Spain, and recite the in- 
terest that France and England take in 
that pacification, and then pledge England 
to a naval intervention in favour of Spain. 
[Mr. Sheil read the articles.] Who was 
First Lord of the Admiralty, when those 
articles were signed? The Member for 
Pembroke. I cannot, under these cir- 
cumstances, understand how either the 
noble Lord or the Member for Pembroke, 
can consistently insist on the principle of 
non-interference, as the only and sure 
foundation of our foreign policy. I now 
turn to the noble Lord by whom this Mo- 
tion was introduced. I interrupted him 
when he was reading the letter of a Carlist 
officer, but certainly without the least in- 
tention of showing him the slightest dis- 
respect. I inquired the date of the letter, 
merely with a view to learn at what period 
it was written, as it purports to give an 
account of the prospects of Don Carlos. 
I cannot avoid saying, that it seems to me 
to be not a little extraordinary that a man 
who professes to take no interest in Don 
Carlos, should rely upon the statements of 
a Carlist officer as an authority to prove 
the prosperity of his cause. I was glad to 
hear the noble Lord declare, that he was 
not an advocate of Don Carlos. But when 
he announced, that he conceived that the 
Durango decree was contrary to the Elliot 
convention, surely he ought to have felt 
that Don Carlos had been guilty of the 
massacre of British subjects, and that in 
those atrocities, England cannot be uncon- 
cerned. Sir, this Motion involves the con- 
sideration of the entire of our foreign policy 
in reference to the Peninsula, and in order 
to estimate its wisdom, we must revert to 
the leading facts with which the Spanish 
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revolution was attended. Ferdinand died 
in 1833. Although a change had been 
made in the succession, Zea Bermudez, 
the tool of Russia, was continued Prime 
Minister, and declared, that in the system 
of absolutism, he should persevere. That 
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declaration induced the ministers of Russia, | 


Austria, and Prussia, to continue in Ma- 
drid ; but when Zea Bermudez was driven 
from office, and Martinez de la Rosa pro- 
claimed the calling of the Cortes, the 
liberty of the press, and the abolition of 
the Inquisition, the ministers of the three 


despotic potentates left Madrid. What. 


part did it then befit England and France 
to adopt? Ought they to have availed 
themselves of the occasion, which was 
then afforded of producing a counterpoise 
to the preponderating negligence of the 
despotic combination, or to have adhered 
to the policy of the Duke of Wellington 
in 1828, by which that negligence had 
been created? In 1828, Russia was per- 
mitted to fall on Turkey: she extorted 
the treaty of Adrianople from the pros- 
trate Sultan, from whom England with- 
held the slightest aid. If Turkey had not 
fallen, a diversion might afterwards have 
been produced in favour of Poland, when 
that gallant people made an effort to 
throw off the yoke: but Poland having 
been crushed, the Czar, in 1833, imposed 
on Turkey additional fetters, and under 
the name of protection, reduced her to 
subjugation. It was in this state of things, 
that the Spanish revolution took place, 
and surely the occasion was not one which 
France and England ought to have allowed 
to pass, without converting it intoa means 
of counteracting the mighty power which 
had been permitted to acquire an ascend- 
ancy so great. But let me put this view 
of the case without adverting to incidents 
which may be considered too remote; if 
Don Carlos were seated on the throne of 
Spain, if the allied powers marched upon 
the Rhine, if the standard of Henri Cinque 
were unfurled in the south of France, and 
a Spanish army crossed the Pyrenees, the 
monarchy of the barricades would perish, 
and despotism would be established in 
Portugal, Spain, and France: this, surely, 
was a likelihood against which it behoved 
a statesman to provide. The quadruple 
alliance was entered into with that ob- 
ject. Don Carlos was in Portugal at the 
time; he subsequently landed in the 
Basque provinces, and there proclaimed 
himself and the Inquisition. I stop not 
VOL. XLI. (i 
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to expostulate with those gentlemen whose 
' flexible Protestantism accommodates itself 
so readily to its political predilections, but 
proceed with events. Lord Spencer, having 
died, his late Majesty thought it right to 
dismiss Lord Melbourne; but, I think, 
that the Duke of Wellington, for whom 
he sent, might have suggested that he 
was not, of all men, the best fitted to carry 
out the principle, either of the Reform 
| Bill, or of the quadruple alliance. The 
| Duke, however, proceeded to execute the 
_latter, by sending arms to Spain. He, 
at the same time, dispatched the noble 
Lord for a purpose which does him 
honour. But, when the Eliot conven- 
tion was signed, and thus a species of 
recognition was given to the Pretender, 
it was the duty of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to counteract the discourage- 
ment to the cause of the Queen, which 
resulted from it, by some bold and de- 
cided measure in her support. I think, 
that I may state, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that, from the accession of 
the Tories to office, the cause of Carlos 
rapidly advanced. In the Spanish Cortes, 
the course pursued by the Duke of Wel- 
lington was certainly not approved of, and 
the Martinez de la Rosa ministry, was left 
in a minority, upon a question connected 
with the measure which had been 
adopted by the Duke, Martinez de la 
Rosa soon after resigned: disaster fol- 
lowed disaster, and in May, 1835, Spain 
was reduced to the necessity of apply- 
ing for assistance to France aud England. 
France offered to take possession of the 
country with an army, but to such a pro- 
ceeding, we, of course, objected; an indi- 
rect intervention was resolved upon, and 
both France and England supplied auxi- 
liary legions. Thus the same course was 
pursued by both cabinets, and in praise or 
in commendation they should both equally 
participate. If Louis Philippe be lauded 
for his sagacity, let it be remembered that 
the policy which he recommended was 
that pursued by ourselves. Here the ques- 
tion arises, what services did our auxiliary 
legion render? I answer, the most essen- 
tial. The cause of the Queen immediately 
received a great moral impulse, and that 
of Don Carlos became retrograde. His 
whole army was occupied by the Legion. 
The siege of St. Sebastian was raised. 
This was a most important achievement. 
All the Carlist artillery was taken, a large 
body of Carlists were left upon the plain, 
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and Sebastibelza, one of the best captains 
of the Pretender, was slain. I admit that 
there was a reverse at Hernani, but it was 
produced by the omission of Saarsfield to 
joia Colonel Evans, and by the arrival of 
Don Sebastian with 17,000 men. Colonel 
Evans had but 9,000. On this reverse 
too much and too restricted a stress has 
been laid. Icannot, indeed, forbear from 
saying, that a criticism of a very stern and 
severe kind has been used in regard to 
my gallant Friend and the army which he 
commanded under most disadvantageous 
circumstances. What can be more unjust 
than to use the army of the Duke of 
Wellington, which was sustained with 
millions of lavish expenditure, and which 
constituted so vast an item in the national 
debt, as the standard by which such a 
body as that commanded by my gallant 
Friend is to be severely tried? The use 
of corporal chastisement in the Legion has 
been reprehended by those who contend 
that in our own army, which is perfectly 
fed and clothed, and is provided with com- 
forts even in time of peace, the lash must 
be employed; but, surely, in fairness, it 
ought to be stated, that in the whole course 
of the campaign not a single soldier was 
put to death, a fact which redounds, under 
the circumstances, to the highest honour 
of my gallant Friend. Let it not be for- 
gotten, too, that while the Carlists savagely 
butchered every British soldier who fell 
into their hands, 1,100 Carlist prisoners 
were spared by those to whom no mercy 
was shown; and yet it is by casting 
reproaches on men who acted a part so 
noble that a charge is sought to be fixed 
upon the noble Lord of having by his 
policy brought the national character into 
disrepute. No, Sir; both in the conduct 
of the Legion and of the Marines examples 
of valour will be found which reflect lustre 
upon our arms. The employment of a 
naval force was part of the measure 
adopted by the noble Lord when the 
Legion was enrolled. By the aid of that 
naval force Bilbao was saved; the eyes of 
Europe were fixed on that famous siege, 
and it was felt, that the fate of Spain 
depended upon the result. For that 
important achievement Spain was deeply 
grateful; and surely where the question 
is, whether service was conferred upon 
Spain, the acknowledgments, the fervid, 
enthusiastic thankfulness, of Spain her- 
self ought to outweigh the arguments of 
those who insist that no service was ren- 
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dered to Spain, and add that upon Spain | 
no benefit whatever ought ever to have - 
been conferred. But, supposing that Spain 
is not to be deemed a competent judge of - 
the extent of obligation conferred upon 
her, let us see what estimate has been 
elsewhere formed, and out of this country, 
of the great transactions which constitute 
the theme of this debate. I believe that there 
are few men whose authority stands higher 
than that of Monsieur Guizot. He is not 
aman of vehement passions, or of extreme 
opinions, and his judgment ought surely 
to be accounted of no ordinary value. To 
what does Guizot attribute the preserva- 
tion of Spain, for hitherto she has been 
preserved from Don Carlos? He refers it, 
first, to the feelings of the Spanish people ; 
next, to the use of the British navies and 
artillery ; and, thirdly, to the valour of the 
foreign auxiliary Legion. [Mr. Sheil read 
a passage from a speech of Guizot, in 
answer to M. Berryer, which stated these 
circumstances.] But it may, perhaps, be 
said, that Guizot alluded to the French 
auxiliary Legion. I believe that he alluded 
to both the French and English; and let 
it be borne in mind that the employment 
of both was the result of the concurrent 
determination of both cabinets. Sir, we 
have heard a good deal about the hard- 
ships sustained by the British Legion, and 
of the demoralization of the soldiers. I 
own that I was led to conjecture, inasmuch 
as the French Legion was composed of 
troops drafted from the line, that its suf- 
ferings had not been as severe, and that it 
had not been so materially disorganised. 
1 found, however, on inquiry, that the fact 
was otherwise, and that the British Legion, 
great as were the evils it had to endure, 
had met with less disaster. I was anxious 
also to learn what course had been pursued 
in reference to the French auxiliary Legion 
by the French Carlists, and whether their 
press had ever exulted in the reverses of 
their countrymen; whether every merit 
had been depreciated, and every fault had 
been exaggerated; whether the Carlist 
papers had relied upon the evidence sup- 
plied by the effusions of discontented 
pamphleteers; and whether the misfor- 
tunes of Frenchmen had been converted 
by them into a factious instrumentality ; 
but I found that strong as are the feel- 
ings of French Carlists, although they 
are devoted with enthusiasm to their 
cause, to the victories of partisanship they 
preferred the honour of France. But here 
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how different a course has been pursued ! 
The strangest pictures have been drawn of 
every scene of inevitable suffering in their 
own countrymen; evils inseparable from 
war, and which, at all events, were, under 
the circumstances, unavoidable, have been 
exhibited in the most vivid colours; our 
imaginations have been conducted into 
hospitals, and made familiar with scenes 
of loathsomeness, in order to excite the 
public feeling, and associate the Legion 
with images of disgust and horror; but all 
this, it may be said, is fair in political war- 
fare: yes, perhaps; but things were done 
which are not fair, and which fill the breast 
of every generous man with indignation. 
Who does not remember who happened to 
be in London at the time of the last West- 
minster election, the expedient by which it 
was sought to drive my gallant Friend from 
the hustings in discomfiture and discredit ? 
Who does not remember that procession of 
squalid wretchedness which was intended to 
represent the sufferings of our fellow-coun- 
trymen, and the dishonour of their chief; 
but served only to exhibit the excesses 
into which faction will be cArried? But I 
acquit Sir George Murray of any partici- 
pation in those proceedings; he could not 
have assented to them; but when they 
came to his cognizance, he ought to have 
hurried to the assembly of those who 
called themselves his friends, and bidden 
them, if they had no respect for the cha- 
racter of their country, to have some 
regard for their own. Sir, I do think, that 
the whole system pursued in reference to 
my gallant Friend has been marked by a 
spirit of pertinacity in persecuting him, 
which ought to engage, and I believe has 
engaged, the public feeling in his cause. 
Of him J shall say no more ;—and of the 
motion, I shall say little more than this: 
—that, however, the Conservative party 
may protest, that for the success of Don 
Carlos they are not solicitous, such a 
motion is most essentially calculated to 
advance his interests, and is in accordance 
with the views which a great portion of 
the Tory press have undisguisedly acknow- 
ledged that they entertain. Whatever 
language may be used in this House, can 
it be denied, that the great majority of the 
Tory journals are advocates of Don Carlos, 
and that their chief and ablest periodicals 
are his auxiliaries? ‘Take, for example, 
the article in The Quarterly Review upon 
Lord Carnarvon’s “ Portugal and Gallicia,” 
a work in which so favourable a view is 
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taken of the character of the Pretender. 
In that article the writer, after in the first 
pages declaring his conviction that Don 
Carlos is the lawful King of Spain, pro- 
ceeds to expatiate upon the privileges of 
the Basques, and by connecting those 
privileges with the cause of Carlos, thus 
effectively pleads his cause. The same 
course has been pursued in almost every 
other Tory publication, and in taking that 
course the most glaring incongruities have 
been committed, showing into what ano- 
malics men are hurried by the spirit of 
faction. The Tory party feel the utmost 
solicitude for the independence of the 
Basques; and yet, when they turn to the 
country which is united on the principle 
of equality with their own, their enthu- 
siasm at once subsides, and, instead of 
taking part with men who do not ask 
exclusive privileges, but a participationn 
the rights of British citizens, they not only 
resist that just and rational requisition, 
but invite the religious passions into 
hostility to their demand, ring the tocsin 
of religious discord, and awaken the no 
popery cry: and who are the men that 
revile the religion and the pure and 
Christian priesthood ? The very men who, 
in sustaining the cause of Don Carlos, 
would restore what they call popery, but 
what I do not recognise as anything else 
than the grossest perversion of the Catholic 
religion, for the worst inquisitorial pur- 
poses to which, in an unnatural alliance 
with despotism, it ever was applied. If 
ever abuses flowed from the impure con- 
nexion of religion with a corrupt contami- 
nation of state—if ever the sanctuary was 
desecrated by its annexation to the palace 
—if ever baneful effects were generated 
by the perversion of institutions originally 
holy—if ever misdeeds were done under 
the name of religion, at which the blood 
should curdle—all these enormities are 
associated with the cause of which Don 
Carlos is the representative; and to such 
an extent of late has his impiety—for I 
can call it nothing else—been carried, 
that, while he surrenders the Christino 
women to the indiscriminate licentiousness 
of a ferocious soldiery, he has had the 
blasphemous daring to proclaim one, whose 
name I will not utter, the patroness of his 
arms. And yet it is with this bad man, 
whose hands, when they are lified in 
prayer, drip with Durango blood; it is 
with this remorseless, worthless, marble- 
hearted man, that the sympathies of Anglo- 
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Carlist Protestants are associated. But, 
thank God! the people of England enter- 
tain for his cause the feelings that befit 
them—they will, I feel assured, give to 
the Government of this country their cor- 
dial aid in excluding the tyrant from the 
throne which he would encompass with 
scenes of blood. Of the result of this 
contest, in which the interests of humanity 
and of liberty are so deeply involved, | 
have but little question; and although 
the despotic powers of Europe should con- 
federate in favour of the Pretender— 
although Russia, while she crushes the 
Catholic religion in Warsaw, would re- 
establish the inquisition in Madrid— 
although Austria, while she would extort 
the Papal territory from its sovereign, 
would restore the monastic orders to their 
opulence and their sinecurism—although 
Prussia, while she imprisons the Catholic 
prelate of Cologne, would prepare dun- 
geons for heretics at Seville; yet, despite 
this confederacy, if France be true for the 
cause of Spanish liberty, there is nothing 
to be apprehended; and even if France be 
false (which | do not believe)—if the King 
of the French shall omit to recollect that 
England is his only natural ally, and that 
on the day on which Don Carlos enters 
the palace, which its architect so appro- 
priately copied from an implement of pain, 
he must escape by a postern-gate at the 
Tuilleries ; still, despite of perfidy—de- 
spite of fraud—despite of the array of 
European hostility, England, standing 
alone, will adhere with inviolable fidelity 
to her engagements, and prove that, as it 
was said of old, nothing human can be 
alien from man. Wherever freedom is at 
stake, England can never be uncon- 
cerned. 
Debate adjourned. 
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Earl of RADNoR, from Malmesbury, Aylesbury, and five 
other places, all for the abolition of Negro Apprentice- 
ship. 
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Wednesday, March 28, 1838. 


MinvTEs.} Bills. Read a third time:—Mutiny and 
Marine Mutiny.—Read a first time:—Attornies and 
Solicitors (Ireland), 

Petitions presented. By Mr. LusH!INGTon, by Mr. Hawes, 
by Mr. BROTHERTON, by Sir G. STRICKLAND, by Mr. 
MiLngs, by Mr. Leaver, by Mr. Warp, by Captain 
BERKELFY, by Mr. BARNARD, by Mr. THORNLEY, by Mr. 

. Bropig, by Lord Marpstone, by Mr. T. ACLAND, by 
Mr. FRESHFIELD, by Mr. LeFevre, by Sir C. Styue, by 
Lord W. Bentinck, by Mr. M. Puiiips, by Mr. 
O'CONNELL, by Mr. L. Hopcgs, by Mr. WAKLEY, by 
Mr. PENDARVEs, by Mr. SCHOLEFIELD, by Captain 
PgcHELL, by Mr. G. Evans, by Sir G. STAUNTON, 
by Mr. H. Marstanp, by Dr. LusHINGTON, by Mr. 
Pease, and by several other hon. GENTLEMEN, a great 
number of petitions, many of them very numerously 
signed, and several from bodies of females, for the imme- 
diate Abolition of Negro Apprenticeship.—By Lord F. 
Ecerton, from three gentlemen who had served the 
office of Chaplain to the House inthe time of the late 
Speaker, for ecclesiastical preferment; from Manchester 
and from another place, for the repeal of the New 
Poor-law.—By Mr. Barry, from two places in the 
county of Cork, for the settlement of the Tithe question. 
—By Lord J. Stuart, by Mr. KINNAIRD, by Mr. HuME, 
and by Mr. WALLACE, from places in Scotland, against 
additional endowments to the Scotch Church.—By Mr. 
Wak.ey, from Bristol, and from Cordwainers of 
Brighton, for a mitigation of the sentence passed on the 
Glasgow Cotton-spinners.—By Sir T. D. ACLAND, from 
two places in Dewonshire, for the amendment of the New 
Poor law.—By Sir G. Grey, from Tynemouth, for the 
Abolition of Pluralities in the Church.—By Mr. M. J. 
O'CONNELL, from several places in Ireland, against the 
proposed Irish Poor-law.—By Mr. Hume, from Montrose 
and another place, for the discontinuance of the pension 
paid to the King of Hanover.--By Mr. WALLACE, from 
Lanark, for the total Abolition of the Corn-laws; from 
St. John’s, Westminster, for the cheaper administration 
of the Post-office, and for the adoption of Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s plan.—By Mr. SHAw, from the Corporation of 
Dublin, praying that their rights might be protected in 
any Bill brought in on the subject of Irish Municipal 
Corporations; and from Galway, against the present 
system of National Education.— By Sir R. INe@xIs, from 
the Archdeacon and clergy of Durham, against the 
annexation of the Bishopric of Sodor and Man to the See 
of Carlisle, 


Foreicn Poxicy, Spain, ADJouRN- 
ED Dexzate.] The Order of the Day for 
resuming the adjourned debate on the 
motion of Lord Eliot having been read, 
and no hon. Member having risen to 
address the House, 

The Speaker rose, and having read the 
motion, put the question. There wasa 
call of Aye from the opposition Members, 
and a call of No, from the ministerial 
side of the House. The Speaker said, I 
think the Noes have it. Some Members 
on the Opposition benches exclaimed ‘ the 
Ayes have it.” 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw. 
There ensued immediately considerable 
confusion in the House as so sudden a 
division on this great party question was 
whally unexpected. . 
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The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 


70 :—Majority 8. 


List of the Ayers. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Colonel 
Baker, E. 

Barneby, J. 

Blair, J. 

Bramston, T. W. 
Broadwood, IH. 
Browntigg, S. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Clive, Viscount 
Cole, Viscount 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Darby, G. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Estcourt, T.G. B. 
Estcourt, T. H. 8. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Gaskell, James Milnes 
Gibson, T. 

Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goddard, A. 
Gordon, hon. Captain 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Grimsditch, T. 


Halse, J. 
Harcourt, G.G. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, hon. W. A’C, 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 
Lefroy, right hon, T. 
Litton, E 
Lucas, E. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maunsell, T, P. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Nicholl, J. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, M. 
Round, C.G. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Smith, A. 
Sugden, rt. hon. Sir E. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wynd am, W. 
TELLERS. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Lascelles, hon. W.S. 


List of the Noes. 


Ainsworth, P. 

Rall, N. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Blackett, C. 
Blake, W. J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfield, W. 
Butler, hon. Colonel 
Chalmers, P. 

Craig, W. G. 
Curry, W. 
Hodgson, F. 
Davies, Colonel 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Viscount 
Dundas, Captain D. 
Ellice, Captain A. 
Ellice, FE. 

Euston, Earl of 
Evans, Sir D. L. 
Evans, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Ferguson, R. 
Grattan, H. 

Grey, Sir G. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Horsman, E. 
Hoskins, K. 
Kinnaird, hon. A.F. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lushington, C. 
Marshall, H. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Morris, D. 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Callaghan, hon. C, 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parker, J. 

Parrott, J. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Ponsonby, ‘hon. J. 
Power, J. 

Price, Sir R, 

Pryse, P, 
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Roche, W. Turner, W. 
Russell, Lord J. Wallace, R. 
Salwey, Colonel White, A. 
Sanford, E. A. Wood, C. 
Scrope, G. P. Wrightson, W. B. 
Standish, C. 
Style, Sir C. TELLERS. 


Tancred, H. W. 


Stanley, E. J. 
Thorneley, T. 


Steuart, R. 


Tue Unexpectep Division.] On 
the gallery being opened, 

Lord Mahon was addressing the House, 
I rise, he said, for the purpose of putting 
it to the noble Lord opposite, whether the 
late division has not been the result of a 
misunderstanding on both sides of the 
House. I think it could not have been 
the intention of either party to come toa 
division at this period of the evening, 
before any hon. Gentleman had spoken; 
and not doubting but that both parties 
desire to act fairly, I would ask the noble 
Lord what course it would be better to 
adopt under the circumstances. 

Lord J. Russell: the noble Lord ap- 
peals tome. All that I feel myself called 
on to say in reply to the noble Lord is, 
that I am quite ready to concur with him 
in his opinion that there was no intention 
on either side of the House to act with any 
unfairness on this occasion. With respect 
to any course to be pursued, I[ begto say, 
I have nothing to do with it. 

Lord Mahon: I would ask the House 
whether it be not competent to any Mem- 
ber—whether it would be inconsistent 
with the rules of the House—to introduce 
the motion again with a verbal alteration. 
The circumstances of the present case are 
very peculiar. It is evident hon. Gentle- 
men have been taken by surprise. The 
motion was a very important one ; it in- 
volved the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, and particularly the conduct of the 
noble Lord as Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. Now, that noble Lord was 
not in his place when the division occurred ; 
and inasmuch as it is not usual to attack 
any Gentleman in his absence, I think 
it would not be showing the proper cour- 
tesy to the noble Lord to allow this ques- 
tion to be finally disposed of by such a 
decision as the House had come to. 

Sir G. De Lacy Evans: the noble Lord, I 
think, makes a considerable mistake in 
the description he gives of the nature of 
this question; I am also of opinion that 
the delicacy he would observe towards the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
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Affairs is much misplaced. The attack 
was directed, not against him, but against 
me. On my own account I regret most 
particularly that the debate has thus ter- 
minated. I intended to speak on the sub- 
ject, if the dicussion had continued, and 
[ had communicated my intention to some 
of my hon. Friends, but I was unwilling 
to be the first to rise this evening, because, 
after the powerful speech which was made 
last night by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Tipperary, I naturally expected 
that one of the hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House would attempt a 
reply. As itis, I have only to say, that 
I think the motion was ridiculous in its 
commencement, and it has had a very 
suitable termination. 
Lord F, Egerton rose to say a few 
words in explanation. [‘ Order.” 
An hon. Member: Is there any ques- 
tion before the House ? 
Lord F. Egerton again attempted to 
speak, but could not obtain a hearing. 
Lord John Russell moved, that the Or- 
ders of the Day be now proceeded with. 
A voice: They have been disposed of. 
Lord F. Egerton conceived, that he 
was perfectly in order. He begged to say, 
that for his part he was totally unaware 
that the question had been put, as he be- 
lieved was also the noble Lord opposite. 
The hon. and gallant Officer was in error, 
in supposing that the motion was directed 
against him personally. It certainly was 
intended to question the propriety of some 
of the proceedings with which he was 
connected, but it was intended to attack 
the policy of the noble Lord. He con- 
sidered it from the first a party attack, if 
they pleased so to call it ; he should say,it 
was a Parliamentary attack on the Go- 
vernment of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He had felt inclined to address the House 
on the question, and he was still disposed 
to do so if he had the opportunity ; but 
his observations would have been directed 
to the speeches of the three Gentlemen 
connected with the Government, who last 
night addressed the House with all that 
ability which was known to distinguish 
them. [Cries of “ Order,” and “ Question.” ] 
Lord John Russell wished to ask if the 
- motion he bad made were not regular. 
The Speaker said, the House having 
gone through the Orders of the Day, the 
hon. Member for Worcester had risen for 
the purpose of moving the first of the 
motions, which was, that Sir Eardley 
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Wilmot be discharged from attendance on 
the Highway Act Committee, and Mr. 
Pakington be placed on the Committee. 
The hon. Member, however, was prevented 
from making his motion, by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Hertford, having 
risen to address the House. 

Lord John Russell said, if there were a 
motion before the House he could have no 
objection to proceeding with it; but, if 
not, he should move, that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The Speaker put that motion. 

Lord Mahon wished, with the permis- 
sion of the House, and he hoped, with the 
concurrence of the noble Lord, to give the 
House an opportunity, and those hon. 
Gentlemen who had not yet come down to 
it, of deciding more fully that question on 
which they had divided. He put it to the 
House, whether it were not desirable, on 
a question of this importance, that there 
should not be a decision taken by surprise. 
If, then, it were not inconsistent with the 
rules of the House, he would move, as an 
amendment on the question, that the 
House do now adjourn, the identical mo- 
tion which was previously moved by his 
noble Friend. 

Lord John Russell doubted, whether 
such an amendment would be in order. 

The Speaker gave his opinion against the 
amendment of the noble Lord. 

Lord Mahon said: Then with the per- 
mission of the House, he would make a 
slight alteration in the motion. He 
and his hon. Friends had been taken by 
surprise. 

‘An hon. Member said, it would be most 
unfair to proceed with the debate: many 
hon. Members had gone away, thinking 
that it was at an end. ; 

Mr. Hawes said, when the noble Lord 
opposite talked of having been taken by 
surprise, he must reply, that if any party 
had been taken by surprise, it was the 
Members on his (the Ministerial) side of 
the House. They were taken entirely by 
surprise. [“ No /”] He spoke for himself 
and the Members who were sitting around 
him. They were greatly perplexed when 
they found that the division was about to 
take place ; he, for one, wasin doubt how 
he should vote, and there were many near 
him who did not know how to act. This 
was certain, that the division was forced 
on the House by the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite.[** Nv, no!”] He contended that 
the Members on his side of the House had 
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no right to expect that the next speaker 
would not rise from the Opposition 
benches. The debate being terminated 
last night with the brilliant speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Tipperary, 
they had a right to suppose that some one 
would attempt to answer it on the other 
side of the House, and they were perfectly 
astonished by the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
forcing them to a division by saying, when 
the Speaker had declared what he be- 
lieved to be the sense of the House, that 
the “ayes” had it. He imputed no im- 
proper intentions to the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, in regard to the course they took ; 
it might have been accidental; but he 
was certain of this, that ifthere existed any 
fault it was on the Opposition side. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the Speaker having 
declared that ‘‘ the noes have it,” he felt 
that he had no choice but to consent to 
the rejection of the measure or to assert, 
as he certainly had asserted, “ the ayes 
have'it.” He, however, did not say, “ the 
ayes have it,” until the moment came 
when if he had abstained from saying so 
the motion must have been lost. The 
fact was, that the hon. Gentleman on his 
side who was to have renewed the debate 
had absented himself from his place, and 
some accident had prevented his returning 
to it in time. It was an accident, it was 
not; that the Genflemen on his side of 
the House had pressed on a division. 

Lord John Russell thinking it very ad- 
visable to avoid anger on a point on which it 
was not at all called for, rose for the purpose 
of again stating that he did not believe 
there was the least intention on either side 
to take an unfair advantage. _ It was na- 
turally expected by himself, and those 
with whom he acted, that after the bril- 
liant speech made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary last night, some 
hon. Gentleman on the other side of the 
House would open the debate this evening. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, however, 
stated the reason why that course had not 
been pursued. The whole, then, appeared 
to be unintentional and no party was to 
blame for what had occurred. 

The Speaker put it to the House, whe- 
ther he did not give every opportunity in 
his power for the resumption of the debate ? 
So far as depended on him, he was ex- 
tremely desirous to assist the House. 
Whatever the inconvenience of protracted 
debates might be to him, he was not con- 
scious of having allowed at any time mere 
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personal consideration to interfere with the 
progress of the public business. 

Mr. Goulburn, after the appeal made to 
the House by the Speaker, begged to say, 
that he, for one, had not the slightest in- 
tention of casting any imputation on the 
right hon. Gentleman. Undoubtedly he 
put the question fairly. [Cries of ‘ twice, 
twice!”}] Hon. Gentlemen said “ twice!” 
but he did not hear it the second time. 
The fact was, that those hon. Gentlemen 
who intended to speak did not come down 
to the House in time, having concluded 
that other questions would have occupied 
the House for a longer period. 

Lord Eliot had certainly intended, by 
his motion, to cast censure upon the Go- 
vernment with respect to their policy 
towards Spain, and if possible to elicit 
such an expression of the feeling of the 
House as might induce them to change it. 
It was impossible that a question of such 
gravity could be got rid of in such a man- 
ner; and he trusted thatthe debate would 
be allowed to go on upon the question of 
adjournment, or that the same motion, 
with some verbal amendment, might be 
allowed to be put, 

Colonel Davies said, the question had 
been entirely disposed of, and he remem- 
bered a case of a similar nature which oc- 
curred when the question of Parliamentary 
Reform was before the House. Besides, 
the House had decided the question upon 
two different occasions last Session. The 
question had been fairly put and fairly 
decided, and if the noble Lord wanted a 
trial of strength between the two parties, 
let him give a new notice of motion. 

Mr. Milnes observed, that the question 
before the House was this, that if her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and especially the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
felt that the vote which had been come to 
was sufficient to justify him and them, 
then they on the Opposition side must 
bring the course pursued by her Majesty’s 
Ministers to a more definite judgment. 

Mr. Morgan J. O'Connell observed, 
that there was another question to be con- 
sidered, and it was this, that if they took 
a course which was likely to revive a debate 
after the House had already divided upon 
the matter sought to be debated, whether 
they would not be setting a precedent 
which might afterwards be followed, and 
that would be attended with inconvenience 
if not with danger. He kuew of many 
Members who had left the House, thinking 
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that with the division the debate had been 
concluded. He was told, too, by hon. 
Members near him, that many Members 
had gone away, upon being told on their 
coming down to the House that the divi- 
sion had taken place. Precluded, as he 
was, at that hour from voting, by having 
paired off, he should still be anxious, if 
the debate were continued, to have the 
opportunity of recording his vote. He did 
not think, that upon such a subject hon. 
Members ought to be taken by surprise. 

Sir R. Peel said, that if there had been 
surprise on the present occasion, he had 
been as much taken by surprise as any 
Gentleman in the House. He believed 
that the general impression on both sides 
of the House was, that the sudden termi- 
nation of the debate was accidental; and 
that there was no intention in any quarter 
to take an unfair advantage by an unex- 
pected division. He had come down to 
the House in expectation ofa long debate ; 
for an hon. Gentleman then present had 
called upon him at two o’clock, and told 
him that it was his intention to commence 
the debate of the evening at five, and he 
had come down in consequence at half- 
past five ; when, to his great astonishment, 
he was informed that a division had taken 
place, and that the House had adjourned. 
He thought that, as the division which had 
taken place had not been expected at that 
hour by either side of the House, the best 
course for all partiesto adopt was, tocome 
to some amicable understanding on the 
subject. The question, it was quite evi- 
dent, could not remain in its present 
position. He thought that the noble Lord 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government, 
and more especially his noble Friend, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, would insist 
upon the House coming to a more definite 
decision upon this question than could be 
inferred from a chance division upon an 
incomplete discussion. If the noble Lord 
would consent to such an arrangement, 
the House might proceed at once to take 
the discussion that night; but if the noble 
Lord objected to it, another course must 
be adopted—for instance, the noble Lord 
might permit the debate to be continued 
on Friday, 01 Monday, or upon some other 
early day, that might be most convenient. 
For his own part, he was ready to adopt 
either alternative, though he would 
certainly prefer proceeding with the dis- 
cussion at once, as in all probability it 


would be finished that night. If, how- 
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ever, technical objections were to prevail, 
and they must begin with the question de 
novo after a regular notice had been given, 
they would have a fresh discussion, which 
would last for three or four nights. 

Mr. C. Buller felt it necessary to offer 
one or two observations to the House, in 
consequence of what had just fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth. If this question had been a 
question of practical importance—if it had 
been a question on which the future policy 
of this country had depended—it might 
have been desirable for the Government to 
have obtained a definite opinion upon it 
from the majority of the House: but he 
could not understand the question as one 
having any practical bearing or im- 
portance whatsoever. It was a mere 
party question, brought forward by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite with no view 
to any useful practical object. The 
only practical object which it could have 
in view was doubtless very honourable 
to the gentlemen opposite—for it was that 
of turning out the present Ministry and in- 
stalling themselves in the places so vacated. 
It was nothing more than a mere empty 
vote of censure on her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It being, then, a mere party ques- 
tion [* No, no,”]—it was all very well for 
his hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Milnes) to cheer that assertion, as he 
was probably the hon. Member to whom 
the right hon. Gentleman near him (Sir R. 
Peel) had just paid so very extraordinary a 
compliment. [Mr. Milnes, No.] He 
was glad to have extracted this disclaimer 
from his hon. Friend, for even before it was 
uttered he was inclined to believe, that the 
tight hon. Baronet had too much good 
taste to pass such a compliment upon any 
person of such talent and ability as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract. 
[** Question,”] Gentlemen might call 
‘* question,” but he must say, that the right 
hon. Baronet had an odd way of encou- 
raging his friends, when he informed the 
House that one of them had called upon 
himat 2 o’clock to tell him that he intended 
to commence the debate by a speech at 
5 o'clock and that, in consequence, he had 
not come down till half an hour after that 
time. If it were not an ill-bred question, he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet who that 
hon. Member was whose speech he had 
so purposely avoided. [‘ Question”] Well, 
then, he would advert more particularly to 
the question, and would observe, that the 
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public business ought not to be impeded 
by the surprise which had occurred that 
evening, nor ought the regular course of 
their proceedings to Leinterrupted because 
hon. Gentlemen had been absent from 
either neglect or inadvertence. Whose 
fault, he would ask, was it, that the ques- 
tion had been so summarily disposed of ? 
Clearly that of the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. If hon. Gentlemen, who brought 
forward a question which had no other 
practical object than the expulsion of Mi- 
nisters from office, were not present when 
that question came to a division, they were 
not entitled to call upon the House tore- 
lieve them from the effects of their own 
carelessness and blundering. He did not 
know whether he was peculiar in his no- 
tions, but this he must express to be his 
opinion—namely, that all these debates on 
the foreign policy of the country were 
perfectly nugatory and useless; and for 
his own part he had no wish to hear any- 
thing further on the subject of Spain at 
all. He should certainly blame the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government if he 
gave way in the slightest degree that night 
to the insinuations and solicitations of the 
noble Lord on the opposite benches. 

Lord John Russell observed, that cer- 
tainly it was unfortunate that the hon. 
gentleman who had promised to open the 
debate of that evening with a speech had 
not arrived in the House at five o’cleck, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman to 
whom he had communicated his intention 
had not arrived till half an hour after that 
time. With respect to the question itself, 
he partly agreed with, and partly disa- 
greed from, the observations of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard. It 
might be said with regard to one part of 
that motion, that the question was not of 
sufficient practical importance to justify 
the re-opening of the debate, as it had 
been stated last night very distinctly that 
the renewal of the order in Council was not 
now in the contemplation of Government. 
But with regard to the other part of it, 
which involved a vote of censure on the 
Government for its past policy towards 
Spain, he must say, that that was a ques- 
tion which could not be considered as a 
question merely affecting party, for the re- 
sult of it, if carried, would be of consider- 
able importance both for England and for 
Spain, and even for Europe at large. 
Therefore it was, that ne could not assent 
to the assertion of his hon, Friend the 
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Member for Liskeard, that the motion of 
the noble Member for East Cornwall was 
one of no practical bearing or importance. 
With regard to the resumption of the de- 
bate, he must say, that it appeared to him 
that the House would be establishing a 
dangerous precedent if it once permitted 
an old debate to be renewed by bringing 
it forward the second time in a different 
shape. He knew that many hon. Members 
who had been present at the division had 
left the House under the impression that 
the question had been decided, and it 
would be difficult to say who those Mem- 
bers were, where they were to be found, 
and whether they would be able to return 
to the House that evening. He mentioned 
these circumstances as well worthy their 
attention in considering what their pro- 
ceedings ought to be with regard to the 
renewal of this debate. There was, how- 
ever, one consideration in favour of that 
proposition, which he confessed was with 
him paramount to all others, and that was, 
that the noble Lord who had brought for- 
ward the motion had brought it forward a 
a vote of censure on her Majesty’s Go« 
vernment; and for his own part he did 
not like to appear to shrink from the dise 
cussion of it—no, not even for a single 
minute. He was quite ready to meet the 
question, if the House was disposed to 
discuss it. He entertained no more fear 
of the result of the debate upon it in the 
present Parliament than he had entertained 
respecting it in the last Parliament, of 
which the noble Lord had not been a 
Member. If it could be done conformably 
with the rules and orders of the House— 
if the question, having once been decided, 
could be put again, and could be debated 
again, and settled that night, he should 
have no objection to such an arrangement. 
Such a course would be most conformable 
to the wishes of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and would be most consistent with their 
characters. He thought, that he had a 
right to ask the House this, that if no in- 
jurious precedent were set, they would 
allow a question affecting so seriously the 
character and policy of the Ministers to be 
deliberately decided upon that evening. 

Mr. Villiers had met a dozen Members 
at least, as he came down to the House, 
who had left it for the night under the 
impression that the question had been de- 
cided. A fresh division, under such cir- 
cumstances, would be no adeqate te st of 
the judgment of the House, 
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An hon. Member accused the Opposi- 
tion of having hurried this question to a 
division, under the notion that there was a 
majority of their party in the House, If 
that were not so, how came it to pass, that 
with so many practised speakers on their 
side present, not one could be found to 
say a word in support of the motion of the 
noble Lord? They had often spoken 
against time on former occasions; how 
happened it that there was not one of 
them able to speak against time now? 
He was convinced that, if they had not 
fancied that they had a majority present, 
they would never have gone to a division 
on this question at such an early hour. 

Lord Mahon would persist in his amend- 
ment. He went along with the noble 
Lord in thinking that “this was a ques- 
tion of great practical importance to 
Spain, to England, and to Europe, and 
he would state to the House the course 
which he in consequence intended to pur- 
sue. He would move an amendment 
identical in substance with the motion of 
the noble Lord, but different in its mode 
of expression. He then moved, that “ An 
humble Address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, expressing to her Majesty the 
opinion of this House that the employ- 
ment of her Majesty’s subjects in the 
service of her Catholic Majesty, in conse- 
quence of the suspension by order in 
council of the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, has not been of advant- 
age either to the interests of this country 
or to those of Spain,” and so on to the 
end of Lord Eliot’s motion. 

Lord J. Russell wished to mention a 
circumstance which was peculiar to the 
present case, and on which there ought to 
be a distinct understanding before the 
question was put. He understood, that 
many Gentlemen had paired on the mo- 
tion on which the House had just divided. 
Now, it ought to be understood, before 
they went to a vote, whether those pairs 
were to hold good for the new motion, or 
were to be considered as entirely off. 

The question was formally put. 

Mr. Barron asked, whether it were in 
order that such a motion as the noble 
Member for Hertford had just proposed, 
should be then put? He asked, whether 
it could be put consistently with the rules 
which had been laid down at the com- 
mencement of the Session for the due 
consideration of notices of motions and 
orders of the day ? 
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The Speaker: This is neither a motion 
nor a notice of motion. It is an amend- 
ment, and therefore can be regularly put. 

Mr. Hawes supposed, that hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House wanted 
a fair decision on the motion of the noble 
Lord. He supposed, that they did not 
wish to take the House by surprise or to 
obtain any undue advantage over their 
political opponents. He was ready to 
concede this much to the hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite; but if they insisted in forcing 
on a fresh discussion upon that motion, 
after hearing the declaration of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, that he him- 
self had met at least a dozen Members 
who had left the House under the impres- 
sion that it was decided, he should be in- 
clined to retract the opinion which he had 
just expressed, and to unite their desire to 
force on a new discussion with that ex- 
traordinary surprise with which the House 
had been recently visited. He appealed 
to the Speaker, whether it were desirable 
that such a precedent as that now at- 
tempted, should be established for the 
future? If it were once set, there was not 
a single question on which a minority, 
after the main question was settled, might 
not again raise a discussion upon, by 
means of an amendment, identical in sub- 
stance, but only different in expression. 
He felt as confident as the noble Lord 
below him (Lord J. Russell), that this 
motion, if re-opened, would lead to the 
same result as before. But even should 
his confidence be erroneous, he was sure 
that the hon, Gentlemen opposite would 
vgree with him, that if the affirming of 
their resolution was to be of any worth to 
them, it must derive its value from the 
debate being conducted fairly, and from 
the decision ‘being taken without surprise. 
He asked the Speaker, whether, in point 
of precedent, it would not be dangerous, 
after a question had been once decided, 
to re-open the main debate on the ques- 
tion of adjournment. If such a rule were 
established, it might afford a minority an 
opportunity of opening a new system of 
Parliamentary warfare, of which the hon, 
Gentlemen opposite might be the first to 
feel the effects, 

Sir 2. Peel was not to be deterred by 
the threats of the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth from seeking to renew the discussion, 
which had come to such an unexpected 
termination, With respect to the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
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who was the professed wag of the House, 
he had only to reply that he had been in 
his place in the House that afternoon 
before either the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs or any other of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. His Friend had told 
him that he should open the debate 
that evening at five o’clock, and he had 
come down to the House to reap the bene- 
fit of his observations. He did not expect 
that his hon. Friend would commence at 
five o'clock to the minute, nor did he 
anticipate, that private business would be 
terminated so precisely to the hour as it 
appeared to have terminated that after- 
noon. He had, nevertheless, reached the 
House at lialf past five o’clock, and, to 
his great surprise, found that the question 
had been decided. He was only anxious to 
do that which was right, and, therefore, if 
only twoor three Gentlemen could benamed 
who had left the House for the night, in 
consequence of the proceedings which had 
taken place, and of the mistake which had 
occurred on “our” side of it, he should 
say, regretting deeply the occurrence, that 
it was a decided objection to proceeding 
at present with the amendment of the 
noble Lord, But could not this debate be 
adjourned to Friday next? Could it not be 
taken to-morrow, and could not the slavery 
question be fixed for Monday? He did not 
think that the discussion on this amend- 
ment would last more than one night, if it 
were taken while the recent debate was 
fresh in all their memories. As it bad been 
interrupted, it would lead to a great saving 
of time if it were resumed upon an early 
day. Ifthe slavery question came on to- 
morrow, it would in all probability not 
take up more than one night’s debate. 
The House was placed in a new and rather 
peculiar situation by the occurrence of 
that evening, and he thought that the 
most equitable course would be to resume 
the debate on Friday next. If the debate 
on slavery were not finished to-morrow 
it might be postponed till Monday next. 

Mr. French objected to the course just 
proposed bythe right hon. Baronet. He could 
not assent to this debate being adjourned 
to an Order Day. He had been waiting 
for three weeks for the second reading of 
a bill, which he had at length got fixed 
for the first Order Day. He had no ob- 
jection to the discussion on this motion 
being renewed, but then it must not be in 
the way now proposed. 

Mr. Bernal admitted, that nothing could 
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be fairer than the proposition which the 
right hon. Baronet had just made to the 
House, but still he could not agree to it, 
as he was afraid that their assent to it 
would open a door to every species of 
irregularity. He therefore called upon 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite to consider 
this question as settled. [Laughter.] 
What did the hon. Member mean by his 
laughter? Had he said anything that 
was absurd, or proposed anything that 
was unjust? He was old enough to re- 
member that on one occasion, when the 
question of reform was brought forward in 
that House by the Earl of Durham, then 
plain Mr. Lambton, the debate was ad- 
journed, and that on the next evening at 
an early hour, a division was unexpectedly 
taken upon it, from which his Lordship 
and several other distinguished Gentlemen 
who took a great interest in the success of 
the motion, were unfortunately absent. 
Great disappointment was evinced by the 
absentees from the division, but no attempt 
was made by them to bring it forward 
again on the same evening. If the House 
yielded to the application now made to it 
he foresaw that, whenever any question 
went off rather by mishap, or by accident, 
or by the carelessness of those who brought 
it forward, there would be a constant suc- 
cession of efforts made to renew the dis- 
cussion upon it, and the time of the House 
would thus be wasted in debates which 
could lead to no useful, practical result. 
He was surprised at, and he was certainly 
not convinced by, the arguments which 
his noble Friend ‘at the head of the Go- 
vernment in that House, had employed to 
persuade the House to permit this discus- 
sion to be renewed. Occupying the po- 
sition which the noble Lord occupied, he 
would have evinced an unmanly spirit if 
he had not said what he had done, and if 
he had exhibited the slightest appearance 
of shrinking from the censure attempted 
to be passed upon himself and his col- 
leagues in the Administration. But the 
rules of the House generally tended to 
good and beneficial results; and if they 
departed from them for reasons such as 
had been urged that evening, they would 
be laying a trap to catch all kinds of con- 
tingencies. He felt, that his advice, though 
it might be sneered at, was not absurd, and 
he knew that it would stand the test of 
experience. Influenced by these views, 
he should oppose any attempt to renew 
this discussion. 


Division. 
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An hon. Member said, that as he had 
been so pointedly alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Rochester, he felt it necessary 
to say a few words in his own vindication. 
He hoped that all who knew him, would 
admit, that he was one ofthe last men in 
the world.to connive at anything that had 
the appearance of a party or a paltry trick. 
He assured the hon. Member for Roches- 
ter, that he meant him no discourtesy by 
the laughter on which he had remarked. 
He had laughed because the hon. Member 
had gravely called upon the Members of 
the Conservative party to consider the 
question of Spain as fairly settled by the 
decision of that afternoon. If they were 
not permitted to renew the discussion on 
that question, it would not be considered, 
either by the House or the country, as 
fairly settled. It was an important ques- 
tion--it had that evening been decided 
by surprise, and after the course taken by 
the noble Lord opposite (Russell) he 
thought that it would be most unfair to 
the Government if the discussion upon it 
was not immediately renewed. 

Lord John Russell only rose for the 
purpose of declaring, that it was his wish, 
if the debate were to be resumed at all, 
that it should be proceeded with forthwith. 
The right hon. Baronet had proposed that 
this question should come on again on 
Friday or Monday next. But he did not 
think that that would. be convenient’ to 
the House. There were also reasons 
of public importance why the slavery 
question should be taken to-morrow, 
and decided, if possible, before Mon- 
day. He therefore could not agree to 
the adjournment of this question either 
to Friday or Monday. They must, 
therefore, either go on with the discussion 
now, or give a regular notice of motion on 
the subject. For himself, he would say, 
that his wish was, that the debate be pro- 
ceeded with forthwith, no matter what in- 
convenience or injury Ministers might 
suffer from many Members having left 
the House without any intention to return. 

Sir R. Inglis hoped, that his noble 
Friend, the Member for Hertford, would 
consent to withdraw his amendment. It 
was true that the House had been taken 
by surprise, and that its decision would 
not be so satisfactory as if it had been 
taken after the discussion had come to a 
regular termination. He felt, however, so 
strongly the arguments of his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Rochester, and also the 
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argument which the hon. Member for 
Waterford had rested on the forms of the 
House, that he was extremely desirous 
that his noble Friend should not place the 
House in the difficulty in which it would 
be placed if he pressed his motion to a 
division. The motion of Lord Eliot, 
though not settled satisfactorily, had, he 
must admit, been settled practically by the 
division of that day. It was open to any 
Member who was dissatisfied with that 
decision, to bring forward the motion 
again on a regular notice. 

Mr. Lushington said, that if the debate 
on Lord Eliot’s motion were renewed, 
having voted on the question, he did not 
intend to give a second vote on it that 
evening. 

Mr. James remarked, that he had met 
not less than from thirty to forty Members 
going from the House, and under such 
circumstances, it would not be fair to 
proceed with the debate. 

Sir R. Peel remarked, that though the 
noble Lord was burning with anxiety to 
have a discussion, yet he did not agree to 
the proposition which had been made: and 
although the noble Lord agreed that the 
question could not remain as it was, yet he 
considered, for the advantage of the pub- 
lic service, it could not be proceeded with 
on Friday or on Monday, and then, on 
the other hand, the supporters of the Go- 
vernment generally were prepared to cast 
on his side of the House the imputation of 
bad faith if it were proceeded with that 
night. On the whole, then, he believed, 
where there was the chance of incurring 
the evil of such an imputation, and, above 
all, considering that in the contention of 
parties, good faith ought, above all things, 
to be preserved, then, he said, if hon. 
Gentlemen considered that it would be 
inconsistent with good faith to go on that 
night, and as they had it from the noble 
Lord that they must proceed with the 
slavery question to-morrow, his opinion 
was, that the debate ought not to be pro- 
ceeded with that night, and he saw no al- 
ternative before them but a long interval 
occurring before the question could be 
decided. It appeared to him, then, that 
upon the whole the wisest course to be 
pursued was, to withdraw the amendment, 
and that a regular notice should be given 
for a future day. 

Amendment withdrawn. 


ee 
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